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Summary 


This  is  a report  of  research  conducted  in  Israel  and  the  United 
States  into  their  respective  educational  systems.  Fieldwork  in  Israel 
out  by  the  writer  from  September  I967  through  the  summer  of 

United  States  was  carried  out  in  one  area  by  Mrs 
vera-Mae  Fredrickson  from  July  I968  through  July  I969, 

One  of  the  things  that  I have  tried  to  do  in  this  research  — and 
I make  no  claim  that  this  is  in  any  way  original  with  me  is  to 
reverse  one  of  the  assumptions  that  often  underlie  investigations  of 
educational  systems  in  modern  societies.  Generally,  social  scientists 
view  educational  processes  in  terms  of  their  inputs  into  growing  members 
he  society  m the  hope  that  they  will  be  better  able  to  understand 
the  outputs; ^ the  society's  value  system,  psychological  features  of  the 
population,  intellectual  capacity,  motivation,  and  the  like,  Th'^re  can 
be  no  question  that  education  is  a set  of  inputs,  or  that  it  systemati- 
cally seeks  to  shape  the  minds  of  the  polity.  However,  there  are  many 
more  sources  of  motivation,  personality,  cognition,  identity,  and  the 
Ike,  than  education  alone.  One  of  the  assumptions  that  seem  to  under- 
lie many  studies  of  education  is  that  these  sociopsychological  process 
are  the  end-products  of  the  educational  system  of  the  society.  One  of 
the  basic  assumptions  of  this  research  Is,  instead,  that  it  is  the 
educational  system  itself  which  can  be  treated  as  an  end-product,  A 
society  s educational  system  is  one  institution  among  many  whose°ac- 
tivities  are  shaped  and  determined  by  the  overall  structure  of  rela- 
tions among  gmups  within  the  society  at  large.  The  underlying  premise 
of  my  activities  m this  study  has  been;  as  they  live,  so  they  teach. 

Although  we  can  speak  of  a particular  society  — such  as  Israel  — 
as  a nation,  it  is  also  imperative  to  bear  in  mind  that  almost  every 
nation  is  a heterogeneous  entity,  though  some  are  more  heterogeneous 
than  others.  Almost  every  nation  is  composed  of  a variety  of  groups  -- 
social  classes,  ethnic  groups  and  sometimes  castes,  people  of  different 
cultural  backgrounds,  religious  and  non-religious  groups,  economic  groups 
age  groups,  and  the  like  — and  regions,  each  with  its  own  problems, 
orientations,  and  interests.  Similarly,  just  as  it  is  possible  to  speak 
of  a nation’s  educational  system  or  institution,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 

that  this  system  is  as  varied  as  the  groups  that  make  up  the  society  at 

large.  In  fact,  even  in  a society  like  Israel  in  which  the  attempt  is 
being  made  to  centralize  the  educational  system  into  a single  network  — 
ref  ecting  the  basic  interest  of  a state  in  establishing  uniformity  and 
building  a single  national  culture  where  several  subcultures  have  existed 
from  Its  beginning  — it  is  more  profitable  and  accurate  to  speak  of  a 
nation  s educational  subsystems.  Naturally,  these  subsystems  are  inter- 
dependent. But  ifit  is  possible  to  speak  of  a nation's  social  system 
regardless  of  its  internal  variety  — as,  for  example,  in  terms  of  the 
relations  among  its  groups  --  it  should  also  be  possible  to  speak  of  its 

educational  system,  no  matter  how  internally  varied  that  may  be  in 

similar  terms,  / j 


1 


Thus,  my  work  has  been  devoted  to  a demonstration  of  the  concept 

lookinrarth'-  distinguish  among  nations  is  by 

Whilp  m h kale  I descop  1C  images  through  one  institution  at  a time 

hile  much  more  research  along  these  lines  is  necessary,  it  can  be  as- 

S umBcl  thst  a nati  on  ^ ^ .1  ' 


. . 7 iL  K^aw  ufc’. 

institutions  to  the  so^ety ' riegitXat?ng^cUvi?iL!^^^ 

cha^a'terizIf^^th’ortheL!'' 


It  i/th  territorial  size,  a nation  is  a very  large  piace 

It  IS  therefore  necessary  to  have  a method  and  a set  of  concepts  ap- 
propriate to  investigating  such  questions.  In  addition  to  the  substan- 
tive finding  of  this  research  in  the  United  States  and  Israel  which  i 
regar  as  significant,  the  major  outcome  of  this  investigatto^can  per- 
haps  be  considered  to  be  methodological.  A method  was  dLeloped  and 
applied  for  the  study  of  a nation's  total  educational  system/  It  is 
based  on  anthropological  concepts,  but  it  nevertheless  bypasses  the 
raditional  anthropological  method  of  community  study.  Moreover  the 
method  IS  also  designed  to  make  it  possible  Jstudy'^whertnst  tu  Ll 


In  the  area  of  substantive  findings,  this  research  brings  to  bear 
ar^cu  turai^H  considerable  doubt  on  such  concepts 

?zed  advisability  and  desirability  of  iLal- 

ized  (or  decentraiized  ) control  over  educational  institutions;  instead 
ese  data  seem  to  indicate  the  social  and  educational  egalitarianism 

anH'"'^h  «"d  higher  educational  standards  are  facilitated 

nd  enhanced  by  centralized  educational  controls  at  the  national  level. 


Foreword 


To  a very  large  extent,  the  results  of  an  anthropological  study  of 
a society  to  say  nothing  of  a comparative  study  of  more  than  one  -- 
provide  a distorted  picture  of  the  group's  way  of  life.  This  report  is 
no  exception.  While  there  have  been  some  notable  exceptions  to  this  in 
the  anthropological  literature,  especially  during  the  early  years  of 
the  discipline's  concern  with  sma 1 1 , homogeneous , and  re  1 at i ve 1 y si ow 1 y 
changing  societies,  this  consideration  has  been  especially  important  as 
anthropologists  become  increasingly  concerned  with  special  aspects  of 
social  systems  —such  as  kinship  organization,  cognition,  various 
aspects  of  economic  activity  and  with  heterogeneous  societies,  such 
as  modern  nations. 

This  is  not  only  true  in  connection  with  anthropological  invest!-" 
gations  in  the  United  States, but  also,  and  perhaps  especially,  in  Israel, 
Since  this  report  is  intended  primarily  for  an  American  audience,  it  may 
even  be  possible  to  disregard  this  problem  in  connection  with  the  United 
States,  since  American  readers,  or  those  who  have  had  first-hand  fa- 
miliarity with  life  in  the  United  States,  can  automatically  or  uncon- 
sciously fill  in  the  gaps  left  by  an  anthropological  report,  of  let  us 
say,  its  educational  institutions.  But  the  problem  becomes  sharper  in 
connection  with  a society  like  Israel,  with  which  many  readers  may  not 
have  first-hand  familiarity  and  which,  unavoidably  in  the  present  state 
of  world  affairs,  tends  to  evoke  a variety  of  symbolic  associations. 

In  a paper  to  be  published  shortly,  Eric  R,  Wolf  suggests  that  the 

task  currently  facing  anthropologists  in  their  study  of  modern  nations 

is  to  "engage  ourselves  in  the  systematic  writing  of  a history  of  the 
modern  world  in  which  we  spell  out  the  processes  of  power  which  created 
the  present-day  cultural  systems  and  the  linkages  between  them,"  This 
report  is  intended  as  a modest  contribution  to  this  end. 

But  it  must  also  be  recognized  that  the  study  of  power  is  the  study 

of  only  one  aspect  of  a society's  way  of  life.  The  mass  of  ordinary  men 

in  any  society  are  not  directly  familiar  with  the  exercise  of  power  — 
this  is  almost  by  definition  — and  are  not  particularly  preoccupied  with 
it,  except  with  its  results,  which  are  often  usually  so  disguised  that 
they  are  not  recognized  as  the  products  of  power  relations  and  activities 
In  Israel,  for  example,  as  in  many  other  modern  nations,  power  resides 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  control  the  importation  of  capital  and  its 
distribution  throughout  the  society.  But  this  is  not  the  concern  — or 
even  part  of  the  awareness  --  of  the  small  shopkeeper  or  clerk,  the 
machinist,  the  farmer,  the  teacher,  the  driver  who  hauls  people  or 
industrial  or  other  products,  and  others.  Instead,  he  is  concerned 
primarily  with  getting  from  one  day  to  the  next,  and  only  occasionally 
with  the  vague  distant,  and  unpredictable  future  when  he  thinks  about 
his  children  as  mature  people. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  an  Israeli,  however,  there  is  a salient, 
omission  in  this  report  which  probably  makes  its  portrayal  of  Israeli 
life  almost  entirely  unrecognizable,  I can  best  put  this  in  perspective 
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In  the  following  way.  In  the  United  States  today  and  this  has  been 
true  for  many  generations  --  there  Is  not  a single  living  person  who 
experienced  and  recalls  the  achievement  of  national  Independence.  In 
Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  almost  half  of  the  adult  population  Is  able 
to  recall  this  event  at  first  hand.  When  Israelis  speak,  as  1 have 
heard  many  of  them,  of  the  Israeli  experience  In  terms  of  "the  miracle 
--  the  simple  miracle  --  of  our  being  here,  just  being  here,"  they  are 
speaking  of  their  own  perception  of  the  centiral  concern  of  their  lives. 
But  this  is  not  an  anthropologist's  concern.  1 recall  an  evening  a^ 
the  home  of  an  Israeli  friend  a middle  ranking  bureaucrat  In  a 
quasi-public  institution  who,  more  than  two  decades  ago  was  responsible 
for  an  act  of  sabotage  against  the  British  Mandatory  government  which 
made  headlines  throughout  the  world,  and  which  Is  still  a legendary 
point  of  reference  for  many  Israelis  — who  was  responding  to  some 
pointed  queries  from  an  English-speaking  visitor  about  Israeli  insti- 
tutions of  (what  can  only  be  called)  apartheid;  the  Israeli's  wife 
had  fled  from  Nazi  Germany  as  a child  with  her  parents  and  siblings. 

"Of  course  1 know  about  that,"  he  said  quite  passionately.  "We 
should  try  to  change  that.  It  Is  not  good.  But  really,  1 don't  give 
a damn.  We're  here.  We  Jews  are  here,"  he  added  very  slowly,  as 
though  waiting  for  each  word's  echo  to  die  down  before  he  went  on  to 
the  next  word.  "Everything,  anything  Is  worth  that.  Yes,  there  are 
prices  that  one  pays  for  living  here.  But  1 don't  give  a damn  about 
them.  We're  here." 

This  Is  not  empty  rhetoric;  It  can  easily  be  observed  and  appre- 
ciated by  even  the  most  unsympathetic  --  and  unempathic  --  foreigner 
as,  for  example,  when  he  listens  to  an  Immigrant  from  a North  African 
country  speak  In  awe  about  standing  on  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land 
(after  more  than  15  years  of  being  In  the  country)  or  when  he  watches 
the  scores  of  thousands  of  people  (largely  separated  by  socioeconomic 
and  ethnic  strata,  of  course)  dancing  and  singing  Joyously  In  the 
streets  of  every  city  and  town  on  the  eve  of  Independence  Day.  If, 
on  such  an  occasion,  an  Israeli  stops  to  think  about  the  exercise  of 
power  In  his  society  --  If  he  stops  to  wonder  about  the  months  of 
preparations  and  decorations  that  went  into  such  a nationwide  cele- 
bration as  an  aspect  of  the  exercise  of  power  --  and  even  if  he  did 
not  question  his  own  sanity  at  such  a moment,  he  would  simply  say, 

" 1 don ' t give  a damn . " 

But  that  is  precisely  the  point  at  which  an  anthropologist  does. 
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(This  research,  as  it  developed  in  the  course  of  actual  field  work, 

was  primarily  concerned  with  a comparative  study  of  education  as  an 
aspect  of  sociopolitical  organization  in  the  United  States  and  Israel, 

! Like  politicai  systems  themselves  the  research  evolved  in  unexpected 

I directions;  unlike  the  former,  however,  in  connection  with  which  we  are 

[ often  required  by  our  disciplinary  constraints  to  eschew  valuations  of 

I desirability  and  undesirability,  1 believe  that  It  can  be  said  unhesi- 

I tatingly  that  the  directions  taken  by  the  Investigations  were  desirable 

and  happy  ones.  For  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  may  be  concerned 
with  the  discrepancy  between  what  was  originally  proposed  to  the  Office 
of  Education  and  what  was  actually  done  during  the  course  of  the  in” 
vestigation,  it  will  help  to  explain  some  of  the  reasons  for  the 
directions  taken. 


One  of  the  major  concerns  expressed  in  the  original  proposal  to 
the  Office  of  Education  was  a methodological  one,  namely,  the  problem 
of  finding  means  of  bridging  the  gap  between  the  view  implicit  in 
traditional  anthropological  community  studies  — which  grew  out  of 
investigations  of  stateless  tribal  societies  and  the  realities  of 
centralized  political  systems  In  contemporary  or  modern  states.  My 
own  dissatisfaction  with  the  compromises  struck  by  anthropologists  and 
political  scientists,  though  implicit,  were  neither  deeper  nor  shallower 
than  those  of  others.  There  was  a fortunate  coincidence  between  this 
dissatisfaction  and  my  first  observations  of  the  social  landscape  of 
Israel  shortly  after  my  arrival  there  in  September  I967:  the  small 

size  of  the  country  made  it  possible  to  see  what  may  not  have  been  so 
readily  observable  in  a physically  larger  country  and  what  i had  not 
realized  from  library  research  in  preparation  for  the  investigation, 
namely,  that  social  complexity  and  heterogeneity  do  not  necessarily 
coincide  with  the  physical  relationships  among  the  groups  that  make  up 
a modern  nation.  More  concretely,  the  super Impos i t ion  of  Israel's 
social  map  on  its  physical  or  territorial  map  revealed  quickly  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  study  the  educational  system  of  the  nation  as  a whole 
within  a very  limited  physical  space.  The  key  element  in  my  thinking 
of  the  Implications  of  this  was  the  realization  that  it  Is  possible  to 
conduct  such  a study  while  or,  perhaps  more  accurately,  by  " bypassing 
the  traditional  anthropological  method  of  community  study.  This  led  to 
the  development  of  the  method  described  in  detail  below  and  to  the  aban- 
donment of  the  original  plan  to  study  education  In  a limited  number  of 
social  subsystems. 

This  change  in  research  procedure  actually  facilitated  the 
achievement  of  the  first  two  major  objectives  outlined  in  the  original 
proposal  to  Office  of  Education:  to  study  (1)  the  relationship  of 

educational  institutions  to  the  pressures  for  the  integration  of  the 
society  as  a whole  (p,  1)  and  (2)  patterns  of  access  to  different  seg- 
ments  of  the  educational  system  (p,  8),  The  third  proposed  objective, 
to  study  the  psychosocial  consequences  of  formal  education  (p,  9),  was 
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abandoned  during  the  second  year  of  the  investigation  because  of  a 
simple  but  unfortunate  consideration.  The  latter  objective  required 
the  administration  of  a nationwide  questionnaire  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Israel.  In  Israel  , the  sample  was  to  consist  of  1,200 
respondents.  During  the  pre-test  phase  of  this  research  when  I accom- 
panied interviewers,  it  became  painfully  clear  to  me  that  there  Is  no 
survey  organization  In  Israel  capable  of  carrying  out  such  interviewing 
adequately  and  that  the  results  would  be  highly  dubious  with  respect  to 
reliability  and  validity.  The  decision  to  abandon  this  part  of  the 
investigation  in  Israel  also  led  to  my  decision  to  abandon  it  in  the 
United  States  where  these  considerations,  of  course,  did  not  obtain 
since  the  data  would  be  non-comparat i ve  and  because  so  many  other 
studies  in  this  sphere  have  already  been  conducted  that  the  question- 
naire that  I had  planned  to  have  administered  would  merely  have  dupli- 
cated previous  ones.  The  money  thus  saved  was  put  to  excellent  use  in 
other  directions  which  further  facilitated  the  achievement  of  the  first 
two  objectives.  Specifically,  the  money  thus  saved  made  it  possible  to 
carry  out  formal  content  analyses  of  educational  policy  materials,  cur- 
ricular guides,  and  other  materials.  Since  one  of  the  goals  of  this 
research  is  to  evaluate  the  relationship  between  educational  policy  and 
behavior  in  the  schools,  the  formal  analysis  of  policy  materials  can  be 
regarded  as  an  Indispensable  element  in  the  investigation.  The  taxonomy 
used  In  these  content  analyses  is  provided  in  an  appendix  to  this  report. 
This,  too,  can  be  regarded  as  an  Important  methodological  contribution 
to  the  study  of  educational  systems  and  is  designed  for  use  in  other 
societies  in  addition  to  the  United  States  and  Israel.  Such  extended 
applications  of  the  taxonomy  of  the  content  analyses  will  provide  a 
basis  for  the  quantitative  comparisons  of  educational  systems. 

Data  gathered  subsequent  to  that  decision  — wholly  unanticipated  -- 
Justified  It  even  further.  Israel's  population  structure  was  changed 
entirely  by  the  mass  immigration  (or  importation)  of  Jews  from  North 
Africa  and  Asia,  in  addition  to  others,  in  the  early  l950s.  These  im- 
migrants and  their  offspring  now  (in  I969)  constitute  more  than  50%  of 
the  population.  (This  is  one  of  the  central  factors  in  Israeli  social 
and  educational  organization,  as  will  be  seen  below.)  They  largely 
occupy  the  status  of  second-class  citizens  or,  to  use  current  terminology, 
suffer  from  many  discriminatory  policies.  Many  of  these  people  either 
did  not  have  any  exposure  to  the  Israeli  educational  system  at  all  -- 
haying  come  there  after  the  age  of  14  --  or  had  minimal  exposure  to  It. 
While  an  electronic  processing  of  the  survey  data  would  have  made  It 

possible  to  analyze  responses  according  to  age  of  arrival  In  Israel,  it 

would  not  have  provided  little  more  than  superficial  Information  about 
the  quality  of  experience  subsequent  to  immigration.  One  of  the  goals 
of  an  educational  system  is  to  instill  a sense  of  identification  with 
the  nation,  especially  in  times  of  crisis.  Despite  official  Israeli 

claims  that  there  was  100%  --  and  sometimes  "more  than  100%"  --  response 

to  the  mobilization  call  for  the  war  of  June  1967?  there  was  actually 
less.  Many  men  who  had  immigrated  from  North  Africa  and  Asia  --  pejo- 
ratively known  in  Israel  as  "Orientals"  --  refused.  In  at  least  two 
major  cities,  to  answer  mobilization  calls  saying,  "This  is  an  Ashkenazi 
Li.e.,  EuropeanJ  war , go  fight  your  own  war."  Even  if  I knew  about  this 
at  the  time  that  the  questionnaire  was  planned  --  and  I did  not  --  it 
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would  have  been  impossible  to  get  truthful  answers  to  a question  which 
asked  whether  the  respondent  answered  his  mobilization  notice  in  May  or 
June  1967.  Hence,  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  say  whether,  to  what 
extent,  and  among  whom,  actual  experiences  of  discrimination  in  daily 
social  living  outweighed  the  effects  of  education.  From  what  I have  been 
able  to  learn  and  this  is  an  area  of  Israeli  life  that  is  completely 
shrouded  in  secrecy,  for  a variety  of  reasons  this  group  was  too  large 
to  have  been  brought  to  trial  and,  also  for  a variety  of  reasons  (not 
the  least  of  which  is  that  it  would  constitute  admission  to  one  of  the 
most  important  criminal  offenses  in  Israel),  no  one  could  have  been 
expected  to  admit  to  such  refusal,  especially  more  than  a year  after 
that  war.  At  least  another  decade  will  have  to  elapse  and  a few  more 
wars  (which  will  undoubtedly  take  place)  * — before  a survey  instrument 
will  be  able  to  provide  evaluations  of  the  relative  effects  of  formal 
education  and  extra-curricular  discrimination.  All  things  considered, 
then,  1 believe  that  the  decision  to  abandon  this  (third)  objective  of 
the  research  was  a fortunate  one. 


This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  this  problem  is  unique  to  Israel;  It 
also  appears  to  be  Imminent  In  the  United  States.  For  example,  although 
Negroes  until  recently  comprised  more  than  10%  of  United  States  military 
forces  in  Viet  Nam  (and  more  than  20%  of  combat  forces  there)  , there 
appear  to  have  been  very  few  clashes  between  Negro  and  white  personnel 


in  that  area.  However,  the  Defense  Department’s  Director  for  Civil 


Rights  was  reported  in  the  New  York  Times  on  April  13j  1969,  to  have 
said  that  "the  problem  of  racial  unrest,  tension,  and  violence  in  Viet 
Nam  is  serious  and  comparable  to  the  potential  for  racial  disorder  within 
the  continental  U.  S,"  He  also  expressed  fear  that  a sharp  increase  in 
tensions  between  white  and  Negro  troops  may  occur  when  hostilities  cease. 


Clearly,  the  educational  systems  of  the  United  States  and  Israel 
cannot  be  examined  alone  as  determinants  of  relations  between  groups  in 
the  respective  societies.  Much  more  research  will  have  to  be  conducted 
before  we  have  a sufficiently  clear  picture  of  the  relationship  of 
education  to  the  overall  social  system  to  enable  us  to  evaluate  the 
contribution  of  education  to  people’s  identifications  with  their  society, 


Another  problem  in  this  connection,  and  to  begin  with  substantive 
materials,  is  that  the  19^7  war  — ■ journalistically  known  as  the  "Six 
Day  War"  — seems  to  have  constituted  a watershed  in  Israeli  history, 
social  organization,  and  education.  While  this  in  itself  is  an  easily 
documented  fact,  it  is  still  difficult  to  know  what  events  in  connection 
with  that  war  led  to  its  constitution  of  a watershed.  Much  still  remains 
unknown  about  the  events  surrounding  that  war,  especially  domestically. 
One  of  these  has  just  been  mentioned.  Another  is  that  Israel  was  on 
the  verge  or  was  faced  with  the  threat  of  a military  coup  several 
weeks  before  Israel’s  initiation  of  hostilities  on  June  5,  1967»  While 
some  developments  In  Israel  in  mid-1969,  especially  in  its  political- 
party  system,  can  be  traced  directly  to  that  threatened  coup,  very  little 
can  be  learned  about  its  ingredients;  Israelis  are  extremely  reticent 
about  It.  Hence,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  direct  connections  between 
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educational  developments  subsequent  to  the  war  and  the  events  surrounding 
it.  This  is  an  important  consideration  which  should  be  kept  in  mind 
while  reading  this  report  because  field  work  began  in  Israel  during  the 
school  term  which  followed  the  war.  For  example,  1 suspect  that  the 
haste  with  which  the  educational  reform  of  I968  was  decreed  and  imple™ 
mented,  classroom  content  (some  of  which  can  only  be  referred  to  as 
jingoistic  and  racist),  quas i -of f i c ia 1 libels  in  the  educational  sphere, 
and  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  integrate  two  schools  (which  Vv/ere  in  my 
sample  of  observed  schools)  were  somehow  related  to  these  events.  Whether 
or  not  they  actually  were  will  have  to  await  the  publication  of  memoirs” 
of-dotage  in  another  decade  or  so,  when  political  scores  have  been  settled 
and  forgotten  (or  are  not  longer  relevant)  and  members  of  the  Israeli 
General  Staff  on  active  duty  in  I967  are  no  longer  subject  to  court- 
martial. 

These  are  not  bits  of  cockta i 1 -party-goss i p-cum-sci ence.  Rather, 
they  are  illustrations  of  the  data  that  constituted  a large  part  of  the 
research  in  Israel.  A national  educational  system  is  made  up  of  many 
different  elements  which  — at  least  on  the  surface  --  seem  to  have  little 
to  do  with  each  other.  Among  these  are  the  minutiae  of  classroom  events 
and  political  transactions  in  a country's  social  localities,  textbook 
materials,  administrative  decisions,  policy  at  the  "highest"  levels,  and 
tensions  and  equilibria  which  one  only  senses  or  intuits,  whether  he  is 
an  observer  or  participant. 

For  example,  the  Israeli  Ministry  of  Education,  in  I968,  commissioned 
some  Americans  to  write  a new  textbook  In  biology  for  "Oriental"  — but 
especially  I raq i “descended  — schoolchildren,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
textbooks  in  use  for  "Western"  children  are  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
the  former.  (The  significance  of  this  book  will  be  discussed  below.) 

Now,  an  integral  part  of  Israeli  "educational  policy"  is  actually  the 
existence  of  separate  policies  for  children  of  different  ethnic  groups, 
as  it  is  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  Israel,  these  are  defined 
as  "Western,"  "Oriental"  and  "Arab,"  Settlements  — and  therefore  schools 
and  curricula  are  usually  divided  along  these  three  lines;  "Western" 
and  "Oriental"  Jews  represent  two  rather  polarized  socioeconomic  and 
political  statuses  within  one  caste,  and  all  Arabs  (and,  to  a large  extent, 
Christians,  whether  Arab  or  European)  constitute  another,  and  inferior, 
caste.  These  divisions  not  only  educationally  but  also  politically, 
socially,  economically,  and  in  matters  of  legal  personal  status  — have 
always  existed  in  Israeli  life.  (In  this  report,  unless  otherwise  noted, 
the  term  "Israeli"  refers  to  the  Jewish  sector  of  the  population  from 
1920  to  the  present.  1 have  been  able  to  document  my  hypothesis  that 
the  Israeli  state,  in  the  sense  just  noted,  came  into  existence  in  1920, 
rather  than  in  19^8  as  popularly  believed,)  Taking  the  war  of  I987  as  a 
landmark.  If  not  as  a watershed,  this  was  defined  by  Israelis  whether 
correctly  or  otherwise  is  beside  the  point  — as  a war  of  survival  against 
the  Arabs,  who  are  generally  viewed  as  a single  group.  Domestically,  as 
noted  above,  unity  among  the  Israelis  themselves  was  far  from  complete; 
disunity  was  primarily  along  ethnic  lines  within  the  Jewish  caste.  (Those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  war  on  political  or  pacifist  grounds  are  generally 
associated  --  correctly  — with  opposition  to  Israeli  discriminatory 
policies  along  ethnic  and  caste  lines.)  With  a few  minor  exceptions, 
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Israeli  Arabs  are  excluded  from  the  Israel  Defense  Forces  and, 
from  participation  In  the  country's  military  operations. 


thus , 


The  heart  of  the  strategy  of  the  I967  war  was  the  aii — strike  at 
Egyptian  air  bases  which  and  the  point  has  never  been  lost  in 
Israel!  awareness  In  effect  won  the  war  during  its  first  90  minutes. 

The  pilots  of  the  Israeli  air  force  are  exclusively  "European,"  often 
members  of  kibbutzim,  from  which  "Orientals"  are  almost  systematically 
excluded.  Prior  to  the  19^7  war,  "European"  Israelis  were  extremely 
apprehensive  about  the  reliability  and  perseverance  of  "Oriental" 
soldiers.  While  almost  all  of  the  latter  acquitted  themselves  superbly 
in  battle,  especially  in  the  tank  corps,  precisely  the  same  question  was 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  Egyptian  high  command.  For  example, 
Hassanein  Heikal  (the  editor  of  the  semi-official  Cairo  newspaper  "A1 
Ah  ram") , who  is  probably  the  most  influential  policy  maker  in  Egypt, 
wrote  on  June  2,  I967  and  again  on  March  7,  I969  that  if  Israel's 
neighboring  states  could  keep  her  engaged  In  a war  for  a least  a month, 
the  discipline  of  the  Israeli  army  would  collapse  and  its  enemies  would 
win  a war  handily.  Few  Israelis  would  disagree  with  this  evaluation 
and  it  is  felt  — sometimes  explicitly  on  both  sides  of  the  cease-fire 
line  --  that  this  is  because  of  the  unreliability  of  Israel's  "Orientals." 

Thus,  an  Important  aspect  of  military  policy  seems  to  be  based  on 
ethnic  considerations.  Leaving  aside  the  question  of  whether  Israeli 
apprehensions  in  respect  to  its  "Oriental"  population  are  the  outcomes 
of  a self-fulfilling  prophecy,  there  is  hardly  an  aspect  of  Israeli 
official  policies  into  which  such  distinctions  and  considerations  do 
not  enter.  This  includes  educational  policy,  as  noted,  as  well  as 
actual  behavior  in  the  classroom.  Before  going  into  some  detailed 
examples  of  this,  V\/hich  1 will  do  in  a moment  below^  what  1 wish  to 
emphasize  is  that  nothing  in  a nation's  educational  system  — whether 
United  States,  Israeli,  or  any  other  — can  be  studied  and  understood 
except  as  part  of  a whole. 

In  the  United  States,  petty  states  have  often  had  separate 
educational  policies  for  different  ethnic  groups,  most  notably  In  the 
South.  In  California,  there  are  also  special  curricula  for  children  of 
migrant  workers,  who  are  mainly  Mexi can-Amer i can , and  special  curricula 
are  currently  being  developed  there  for  schools  with  large  sedentary 
Mexi can-Amer i can  populations.  In  Alaska,  special  curricula  for  Eskimos 
are  being  considered.  However,  because  of  Federal  policies,  these  pro- 
grams are  being  designated  as  "enrichment"  programs,  to  be  added  to 
conventional  courses  rather  than  replacing  them.  They  are  generally 
regarded  as  means  of  facilitating  acculturation.  Recently,  when  militant 
black  groups  at  a junior  college  proposed  that  the  school  should  become 
all  black,  responsible  personnel  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  retorted  that  the  government  would  not  support  or  condone 
segregation  in  education. 

Although  the  United  States  also  . i s .characterized  by,,  among  other 
things,,  important  differences,  between  groups  'in  res,pect  to  educational 
and  other  modes  of  disenfranchisement,  these  lines  of  inequalify  const!" 
tute  a significant  dimension  of  non-compa rab i 1 ity  w.ith  Israel.  The.  mere 
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presence  of  Inequality  among  groups  within  a national  society  does  not 
by  itself,  provide  a basis  of  comparison  with  other  societies  in  which' 
there  Is  also  inequality.  One  of  the  most  outstanding  differences 
between  Israel  and  the  United  States  in  connection  with  education  «« 
and  other  features  of  social  organization  — comes  in  connection  with 
change.  In  Israel,  as  will  be  discussed  at  greater  length  below,  almost 
all  change  is  instituted  from  "above,"  that  is,  from  state  agencies.  In 
the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  the  strongest  current  pressures 
for  change  seem  to  be  from  "below,"  that  is,  from  small  groups  with  their 
own  vested  Interests  among  the  polity.  Whether  these  pressures  will 
eventually  result  in  fundamental  change  in  the  relations  among  groups 
within  the  society  is  another  matter,  and  it  is  still  too  early  to  tell 
whether,  for  example,  current  pressures  for  change  In  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  universities  will  result  in  permanent  change. 

In  Israel,  change  is  often  initiated  "from  above"  In  the  name  of  ad- 
vancing the  social  opportunities  specifically  of  Asian  and  North 
African  immigrants  and  their  descendants.  In  other  words,  only  certain 
of  the  disenfranchised  groups  are  the  explicit  objects  of  initiated 
change;  Arabs  are  excluded  from  this.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  although  Negroes  constitute  the  most  important  disenfranchised 
group  in  the  population,  the  tendency  in  recent  years  has  been  to  refer 
to  the  needs  of  "ethnic  minorities"  in  general,  as  an  overall  category 
rather  than  to  Negroes  Qej-..  se.  it  is  possible  that  this  terminology 
provides  flexibility  of  action  for  special-action  groups,  since  explicit 
definitions  of  goals  In  social  change  would  be  more  rigidly  circumscribed 
If  they  were  def I ned  i n terms  of  benefitting  Negroes  per  se.  When  changes 
are  defined  as  benefitting  minority  groups  — which  can  be  said  to  include 
American  Indians  — it  is  much  more  difficult  to  oppose  them  than  if  they 
were  confined  exclusively  to  Negroes,  This  flexibility  could  not  be 
achieved  in  Israel  in  connection  with  Arabs,  for  example,  since  the 
majority  of  the  population  would  reject  them  outright. 

Despite  this  occasionally  overwhelming  Interdependence  of  the  parts. 
It  is  necessary  to  establish  a taxonomy  --  however  arbitrary  --  which 
will  enable  us  to  organize  and  handle  them  in  some  systematic  fashion. 

To  this  end,  and  without  claiming  that  this  is  the  most  advantageous 
procedure,  1 am  going  to  divide  the  data  of  this  Investigation  into  two 
categories:  the  "culture  of  the  schools"  and  overall  "social  policy," 

The  former,  of  course,  is  an  unfortunate  term  or  concept  because  it  is 
Inaccurate.  Schools  do  not  have  cultures  any  more  than  do  kin  groups 
or  haoerdashary  stores  and  they  do  not  perpetuate  themselves,  but  the 
concept  is  sufficiently  suggestive  to  set  off  a body  of  data  dealing  with 
events  that  take  place  within  a school's  fences  or  walls,  "Social 
policy''  must  be  divided  between  "educational  policy"  and  "other  (or  non- 
educational)  policy."  Educational  policy  will  refer  to  directives  and 
statements  of  purpose  directly  affecting  schools  which  emanate  from 
sources  outside  the  physical  boundaries  of  the  schools  themselves.  Other 
or  non-educational  policy  will  refer  to  directives,  statements  of  purpose, 
and  other  Influences  impinging  on  schools  and  on  educational  policy  which 
emanate  from  sources  outside  the  schools  themselves  and  from  sources  out- 
side those^in  wh i ch  educat i ona 1 policies  are  made.  Thus,  for  example, 
non-educational  policy  covers  the  gamut  of  events  from  those  dealing, ’for 
example,  with  the  military  policies  discussed  above  to  the  vaguest  kind 
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of  pressure  represented  in  the  statement  of  a pretty  girl  of  23,  "As 
soon  as  Ashkenazim  find  out  that  1 ‘m  from  Tunisia,  even  though  I look 
European,  I can  feel  that  wall  going  up,  that  barrier,  that  withdrawal") 
or,  to  balance  that  sentiment,  the  assertion  by  a woman  in  reference  to 
someone,  "He's  not  a human  being  — he's  an  Ashkenazi." 

But  the  dichotomy  between  educational  and  non-educat i ona 1 policy  is 
more  easily  stated  than  adhered  to.  For  example,  the  establishment  of 
Development  Towns  in  Israel  was  a product  of  non-educat i ona 1 policy,  as 
will  be  described  below.  Nevertheless,  Development  Towns  are  governed 
by  special  educational  policies  which  are,  in  turn,  products  of  the 
overall  special  status  of  these  settlements.  In  fact,  the  special  status 
of  Development  Towns  — aside  from  their  habitational  settings  — ■ is  the 
sum  of  the  special  labor,  industrial,  health,  welfare,  managerial, 
educational,  and  other  policies  which  govern  them.  The  dividing  line 
between  non— educat iona 1 and  educational  pol icies  is  thus  very  thin,  if 
not  often  invisible.  In  other  words,  the  taxonomy  just  suggested  is 
largely  an  observer's  artifact,  not  a reflection  of  reality. 

The  guiding  question  in  this  regard  is,  to  what  extent  and  in 
what  ways  is  the  culture  of  the  schools  a reflection  or  implementation 
of  social  T-  educational  and  non-educat i ona 1 — policy?  This  will  be 
the  substance  of  Chapter  11. 


This  report  is  necessarily  incomplete.  As  of  this  writing,  im- 
portant data  continue  to  be  gathered.  Furthermore,  a systematic  analysis 
of  many  bodies  of  data  cannot  be  undertaken  until  all  the  data  have  been 
gathered,  that  is,  until  after  the  formal  period  of  investigation  has 
ended.  The  data  collected  in  this  research  are  so  varied,  voluminous, 
and  complex  that  their  analysis  will  take  at  least  another  year.  In 
addition,  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  compare  the  data  gathered  in  this 
research  with  observations  made  in  other  societies  by  other  investigators 
in  order  to  provide  the  kind  of  perspective  that  a study  like  this 
requires.  This  research  has  been  so  time  consuming  that  it  left  little 
and  often  no  — time  for  reflection  about  its  comparative  status. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  time  that  a study 
like  this  has  been  attempted.  While  it  may  have  been  foolish  to  plunge 
where  others  have  been  sufficiently  cautious  not  to  tread,  there  are 
several  other  liabilities  that  accompanied  the  attempt,  although  the  gains 
have  far  outweighed  them.  To  put  the  matter  bluntly,  an  investigator 
carrying  out  a study  that  no  one  else  has  done  previously  often  does  not 
know  what  he  is  doing;  having  no  models  go  guide  him,  he  often  spends  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  trying  to  develop  and  focus  goals  and  to  un- 
cover sources  of  data  which  can  be  exploited.  Inevitably,  this  leads  to 
the  expenditure  of  more  unproductive  energy  than  is  the  case  in  most 
research;  but  such  occasional  floundering  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  in*' 
vestment,  not  only  for  the  present  research  but  a I so  for  investigations 
by  others  who  will  week  to  apply  the  same  methodology  and  theoretical 
framework. 


r 


Perhaps  the  most  important  result  of  this  research  was  the 
development  of  a method  for  the  study  of  a national  educational  system; 
the  importance  of  this  goes  beyond  the  perimeters  of  education,  however 
because  It  Is  also  a method  for  the  anthropological  study  of  a national 
cul ture„ 


Method  and  substance  are  Inseparable,  and  it  Is  largely  because  of 
this  that  the  analysis  of  the  data  collected  will  have  to  be  done  care- 
fully and  over  an  extended  period;  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  certain 
that  the  method  used  does  not  dictate  the  conclusions  arrived  at. 
Specifically,  one  of  the  premises  of  the  method  used  in  this  study  is 
that  a nation’s  educational  system  Isa  microcosm  or  mirror  of  the  over- 
all social  organization  of  the  nation.  While  it  may  appear  at  first 
that  the  method  dictated  the  findings  in  this  respect,  and  that  no 
other  conclusions  were  possible,  this  danger  is  lessened  by  two  elabo- 
rations in  the  research.  The  first  is  the  application  of  the  method  to 
the  history  of  the  society's  educational  system;  the  diachronic  repli- 
cation of  synchronic  processes  and  relationships  suggests  that  the 
theoretical  framework,  and  the  method,  are  valid.  Second,  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  similar  relationships  e:>;ist  between  another  institutional 
matrix  and  the  overall  social  organization  as  were  found  in  the  study 
of  the  educational  system,  the  validity  of  the  method  and  theoretical 
framework  is  thereby  underscored.  This  cautionary  measure  was  under- 
taken as  part  of  the  Israeli  research  by  applying  the  method  to  the 
study  of  the  Israeli  legal  system.  1 began  to  lay  the  groundwork  for 
this  during  the  first  year  of  field  work;  the  results  were  'sufficiently 
promising  to  warrant  intensive  research  in  this  sphere  during  the  second 
year,  and  this  was  done.  Sufficient  research  has  been  carried  out  in 
the  United  States  by  sociologists,  political  scientists,  and  others  in 
connection  with  the  legal  system  to  make  it  possible  to  dispense  with 
another  study  as  part  of  the  present  research. 


The  historical  research  into  Israeli  education  — going  back  to 
about  1913  — is  taking  much  longer  than  had  been  anticipated.  This 
research  is  mostly  archival,  and  Israeli  archives  are  in  an  incredibly 
bad  state.  While  this  has  Important  cultural  implications  — paralleling 
Israelis*  pronounced  lack  of  interest  in  their  own  history  --  much  of 
the  analysis  of  these  documents  will  have  to  be  continued  after  August  1, 
1969.  This  material  consists  of  letters,  pamphlets,  documents  of  the 
Va'ad  Le'umi  (the  National  Committee,  the  official  government  of  the 
Jewish  sector  under  the  British  Mandate),  the  Jewish  Agency  (also  part 
of  that  same  sectorial  government),  and  the  like.  The  simple  act  of 
locating  these  documents  and  other  materials  after  it  was  learned  that 
they  existed  has  taken  an  incredible  amount  of  time.  Once  located, 
there  is  no  difficulty  In  having  them  copied;  in  fact,  archivists  in 
Israel  are  more  than  delighted  to  find  someone  who  is  interested  in 
their  dust  catchers.  The  most  that  could  be  done  so  far  in  connection 
with  them  is  to  glance  at  their  contents  as  they  come  into  the  tray  of 
a rather  ancient  and  slow  Xerox  machine.  These  perusals  indicate  that 
the  time  spent  in  locating  the  materials  has  been  more  than  justified, 
if  only  because  they  seem  to  bear  out  historically  the  hypotheses  and 
processes  In  the  study  of  contemporary  Israeli  society. 
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One  of  the  overall  and  general  aims  of  this  research,  as  noted  above, 
has  been  to  try  to  see  whether  it  is  possible  to  break  into  the  chicken- 
and-egg  circle  that  characterizes  most  social  science  research  --  in- 
cluding research  into  education  --  and  to  learn  whether  it  is  possible 
to  approach  some  sort  of  conceptualization  of  "cause"  in  respect  to  the 
sources  of  educational  policy  and  practice.  Naturally  enough,  once  one 
starts  with  a bias  which  assumes  that  cause  can  be  found,  the  chances 
are  great  that  he  is  going  to  find  it.  My  own  predilections  in  this 
regard  are  spelled  out  explicitly  in  my  edited  books  Man  in  Adaptation; 

The  Biosocial  Background  and  The  Cultural  Present  and  in  "Schools  and 
C i V i I i zat i ona 1 States."  However,  1 have  not  relied  entirely  on  this 
theoretical  bias  but  have  tried  to  show  empirically  that  this  is  possible. 

This  was  done  by  what  ! consider  a major  departure  from  most 
educational  research  into  the  relationship  between  education  and  social 
organization  by  studying  the  educational  system  as  a whole  from 
nursery  school  through  the  university  --  rather  than  by  focusing  on  any 
one  or  several  of  the  system's  parts.  To  put  the  matter  pejoratively 
for  a moment,  a tradition  has  developed  in  research  into  education  which 
considers  certain  aspects  of  an  educational  system  as  "off  limits," 
Specifically,  there  has  been  the  tendency  to  eschew  analyses  of  univer- 
sity personnel  within  the  same  framework  as  personnel  at  other  levels  of 
the  educational  system.  That  is,  this  tradition  dictates  that  one  should 
view  the  pronouncements  and  activities  of  university  professors  in  a 
different  framework  than  that  which  is  used  in  connection  with,  let  us 
say,  elementary  school  teachers.  While  this  tradition  is  itself  an 
important  datum,  it  has  also  had  a curious  effect  if  not  a deleterious 
one  --  on  studies  of  educational  systems.  One  of  these  consequences  has 
been  to  permit  the  continued  analysis  of  educational  systems  In  terms  of 
their  own  ideologies.  This  has  tended  to  reinforce  the  ch i cken-and-egg 
approach  and  has  inhibited  attempts  to  break  into  these  academically 
perpetuated  circles. 

To  illustrate,  and  to  return  to  the  theme  of  the  interrelationship 
among  a society's  parts,  one  of  the  currently  fashionable  tenets  of 
educational  research  is  the  concept  of  "cultural  deprivation."  At  one 
point  during  this  investigation,  1 was  struck  by  an  uncanny  similarity 
between  the  use  of  this  concept  by  teachers  at  the  lower  grades  of  the 
Israeli  school  system  and  the  professional  writings  of  social  scientists 
and  educationists  In  Israeli  society.  Specifically,  ! noticed  that  this 
concept  seemed  to  have  distinct  racist  connotations  and  was  being  used 
as  a rationalization  --  if  not  legitimation  of  a systematic  denial  of 
access  of  certain  groups  in  the  society  to  the  desiderata  of  social  life. 

One  of  the  things  which  emerged  from  this  realization  — and 
similar  relationships  were  found  to  obtain  in  the  United  States  research 
in  this  project  was  that  there  is  an  important  base  of  common  agree- 
ment between  many  social  scientists  or  other  observers  of  the  educational 
scene,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  citizens  and  policy  makers  of  the  respective 
countries,  on  the  other.  But  this  correspondence  goes  even  deeper.  One 
of  the  results  of  this  research  — unsought  and  unanticipated  — is  that 
the  two  are  in  each  other's  service;  they  are  of  a single  piece.  Speci- 
fically, there  has  emerged  a distinct  thread  that  runs  through  social 
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science  (anthropology,  sociology,  political  science)  in  a society, 
educational  theory  and  policy,  formal  political  policy,  and  behavior 
in  the  classroom^  Take,  for  example,  the  following  items  in  Israeli 
society  which  appear  to  have  little,  if  anything,  in  common;  The 
^Mor&TJon  of  Immigrants,  by  S„  N.  Eisenstadt;  the  ritual  repetition 
in  sociological  and  political  science  publications  of  Israelis  that 
Israel  is  a "socialist  democracy";  the  statement  by  Carl  Frankenstein, 
Israel's  leading  educationist  theoretician  that  "Such  is  the  nature  of 
our  ethnic  problem,  which  is  seriously  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the 
'differences  of  level'  are  a resu^«.  not  only  of  different  social  and 
educational  experience  but  also  of  structural ized  cultural  patterns  of 
long  standing"  (Between  Past  and  Future,  p,  I5) ; the  publ ic  assertion 
by  Pinhas  Sapir  and  Golda  Meir  that  "the  party  and  not  the  street  will 
decide  who  will  be  Prime  Minister"  after  the  death  of  Prime  Minister 
Eshkol  in  February  1969;  the  scapegoat  of  a particular  teacher  being 
unable  to  see  the  blackboard  from  a seat  in  the  middle  of  the  classroom; 
and  Israel's  radio  emphasizing  repeatedly  during  the  week  of  March  9, 

1969,  that  the  artillery  barrages  at  the  Suez  Canal  early  in  the  week 
were  according  to  the  reports  filed  by  UN  observers  there,  initiated  by 
the  Egyptians,  but  neglecting  to  announce  that  the  barrage  of  March  13th 
was  reported  as  having  been  initiated  by  the  Israelis. 

Eisenstadt's  book,  which  is  probably  one  of  the  best  known  to 
emerge  from  Israeli  social  science,  purports  to  deal  with  the  problems 
faced  by  Israel  as  a result  of  its  immigrant  population  which,  when  the 
book  was  published  in  195^,  constituted  68.6%  of  the  population.  Actually 
the  book  deals  almost  exclusively  with  immigrants  from  North  Africa  and 
Asia,  who  made  up  only  26.9%  of  the  population  at  the  time  and  almost 
totally  overlooked  the  processes  of  absorption  in  the  41.7%  of  the  popu- 
lation who  had  been  born  in  Europe  and  in  the  Americas.  One  easily  gets 
the  impression  from  that  book  that  Israel's  problems  stem  from  abroad, 
particularly  from  its  "Oriental"  immigrants. 

Eisenstadt  makes  a similar  point  in  his  latest  publication,  I srael i 
in  which  he  points  out  repeatedly,  sometimes  explicitly  and 
sometimes  implicitly,  that  the  disenfranchised  status  of  the  immigrants 
from  North  Africa  and  Asia  is  due  primarily  to  "self-segregation."  This 
is  palpably  unture.  Frankenstein's  statement  is  also  part  of  the  Israeli 
"Establishment's"  systematically  fostered  ideology  that  most  of  the 
country's  problems  stem  from  the  immigration  of  these  people,  whom  he 
frequently  classifies  in  his  works  as  "primitive."  This  received  re- 
inforcement from  the  ritual  statement  that  Israel  is  a "socialist 
democracy,"  suggesting  that  it  is  basically  an  egalitarian  society  and 
that  its  Internal  pressures  via-^-vis  those  from  abroad,  as  just 
noted  — are  positive.  (It  Is  difficult  to  reconcile  Israelis'  claims 
to  socialism  with  the  fact  that  It  is  probably  one  of  the  most  national- 
istic societies  in  the  world  and  that  its  economy  is  controlled  by  17 
fami 1 i es.) 

Israel's  government  -«  its  cabinet  and  Prime  Minister  — are  chosen 
in  private  by  its  major  power  brokers;  in  I969,  these  were  Sapir  (who, 
more  than  anyone  else  In  the  country,  controls  the  importation  and  dis- 
tribution of  capital)  and  Meir  (who  is  1 s rae 1 ' s foremost  political 
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hatchet-man  and  who  succeeded  Eshkol  as  Prime  .Minister)  « One  of  the 


principal  concerns  of  Israel's  political  "Establishment"  is  to  retain 


power  for  as  long  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  immigrants  from  Eastern 
Europe,  especially  that  group  known  as  the  "second  aliyah,"  the  second 
large  scale  wave  of  immigration  after  I87O.  Most  public  opinion  polls 
in  1969  show  the  Eastern  Europeans  to  be  among  the  least  popular  choices 
for  the  office  of  Prime  Minister,  the  most  widewpread  choices  being 
Moshe  Dayan  and  Yigal  Allon,  both  of  whom  are  Israeli  born.  (Israel's 
previous  Prime  Ministers  — David  Ben-Gurion,  Moshe  Sharett,  and  Levi 
Eshkol  — were  also  immigrants  from  Eastern  Europe.)  In  addition  to  the 
understandable  desire  of  a particular  group  to  keep  power  in  its  own 


hands  --  "power  is  its  own  reward"  --  a far  more  important  consideration 


in  the  minds  of  the  Eastern  Europeans  seems  to  be  to  keep  power  out  of 
the  hands  of  Israeli  born  people,  since  a very  large  proportion  (45%) 
of  the  native  born  are  descendants  of  parents  born  in  Asia  and  North 
Africa  (15%  are  children  of  native  born  Israelis  and  39%  are  children 
of  parents  born  in  Europe  and  the  Americas).  Were  the  principle  to  be 
established  that  people  in  power  can  be  Israeli  born,  the  "danger"  of 
an  "Oriental"  have  access  to  power  would  be  a real  one  for  those  cur- 
rently in  power.  In  this  case,  too,  policy  appears  to  be  dictated  by 
attitudes  toward  those  from  abroad,  as  even  the  native  born  children  of 
Asian  and  North  Africans  are  popularly  known  and  treated. 


Now  let  us  move  abruptly  from  the  level  of  policy-making  On  high 
to  the  mundane,  of  a particular  10  year-old  boy  who  has  such  bad  eye- 
sight that  he  cannot  see  the  blackboard  from  the  center  of  the  class- 


room. As  noted  above,  he  is  the  teacher's  scapegoat.  Not  coincidentally, 


he  is  the  darkest-skinned  child  in  the  class.  One  day,  while  the 
teacher  was  writing  an  assignment  on  the  blackboard,  a batoon  burst  in 
the  class.  Without  turning  around  or  asking  who  burst  the  baloon,  the 
teacher  said,  "Joseph  |Qthe  name  of  the  boy  being  discussed],  why  did  you 
do  that?"  When  he  protested  that  another  child  (a  girl)  had  done  it, 
and  when  his  claim  was  corrobated  by  the  other  children  in  the  class,  the 
teacher  said  that  it  must  have  been  an  accident;  if  Joseph  had  done  it. 


she  went  on,  she  would  have  known  that  it  was  deliberately  done.  Joseph, 


of  course,  as  his  teacher  loses  no  time  in  pointing  out  to  herself  and 


to  an  observer,  i s an  "Oriental. 


There  is  no  need  to  point  out  the  significance  of  the  omission  of 


UN  observers'  reports  of  I srael  s responsi  b i 1 i ty  in  initiating  military 


engagements  while  the  state-owned  radio  loses  no  opportunity  to  cite 
reports  of  Egyptian  belligerency. 


To  return  to  the  point  .that  1 began  to  make  earlier,  the  many 
threads  in  a social  system  are  of  a piece,  and  1 deliberately  began 
with  a few  instances  from  supposedly  "high-level"  social  science,  which 
is  often  assumed  to  be  very  far  removed  from  everyday  events  in  the 
market  place  of  cultural  transactions  and  social  events.  None  of  us 
may  like  this  — in  fact,  1 sometimes  find  the  shoe  fitting  just  a bit 
too  snugly  — but  one  of  the  things  that  has  emerged  from  the  present 
research  is  that  social  scientists  have  been  very  much  in  the  service 
of  the  "Establ i shment"  whi ch  supports  them  by  having  developed  a very 
peculiar  kind  of  scotoma.  We  have  written  many  descriptions  of  elementary 
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schoGlS;!  cf  secc^d^ry  schools;  of  college  and  university  systems;  of 
social  science  theory  and  assumptions;  and  of  national  (political) 
policies.  But  we  have  kept  semi-coicns  between  them;  V\/e  have  failed 
to  see  and  examine  their  i nter rel at i onsh ips  and  interdependence.  As 
a result,  we  have  served  well  those  people  whose  greatest  investment 
is  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  the  sociopolitical  system  and  we  have 
assuaged  our  own  gun  It  in  providing  the  legitimating  rationalizations 
for  what  goes  m at  the  microscopic  levels  of  dally  life  in  the  corner 
grocery  store  (or  supermarket)  or  in  the  school  conducted  in  a fire  trap. 

This  is  mot  tc  say  that  v\ie  have  not  written  our  '^critiques"  of 
education  and  other  aspects  of  society.  But  I question  their  claims 
to  being  critiques  at  all,  I do  not  gainsay  the  value  of  books  describing 
the  brutalrty  of  purported  education  In  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  and  ether  schools  which  cater  predominantly  to  Negro,  Puerto 
Rican,  Mexican,  and  omher  disenfranchised  children.  What  the  present 
research  which  has  viewed  the  total  Israeli  educational  system  as 
a whole,  including  its  universities  suggests  fs  that  such  studies 
are  lacking  and  misleading  as  long  as  they  fail  to  Include  schools 
which  are  separated  only  by  a fence  or  are  a few  blocks  away  and  which 
do  a very  good  job  in  teaching  their  children,  and  as  long  as  they  fail 
to  relate  V\/hat  happens  in  both  to  what  goes  on  In  the  universities, 
including  the  pronouncements  of  the  people  who  teach  in  these  univer” 
si  ties.  This  research,  I believe,  leaves  no  doubt  that  there  are  a 
cluster  of  pejoratives  '^cultural  deprivation,"  "Oriental"  (in  Israel), 
"sub-culture,"  and  the  like  which  influence  perception  of  students 
and  adults  and,  in  turn,  behavior  toward  them.  These  pejoratives  are 
of  academic  manufacture,  advertisement,  promotion,  and  distribution. 

Another  integral  part  of  this  total  system  Is  the  constant  reinforce- 
ment that  these  basic  social  attitudes  receive  in  the  form  of  financial 
rewards,  as  in  research  grants,  Job  promotions,  film  contracts,  and 
the  like.  I v^/i  I I return  to  this  below  in  a separate  chapter. 

Just  as  no  one  wants  to  be  the  things  that  pejoratives  denote,  there 
are  desirable  standards  which  everyone  V\/ants  to  reach,  or  to  which  he  at 
least  enjoys  aspiring.  Thus,  it  is  Insufficient  to  point  to  current 
academic  fashions  In  respect  to  education  without  also  noting  the  melio" 
natives,  the  sanctioned  and  desirable  goals  that  bear  on  education  and 
its  study.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these  is  "modernization"  and  "develop” 
ment"  In  its  many  guises;  educational,  political,  economic,  technological, 
and  others.  Everyone  wishes  to  be  "modern"  rather  than  "culturally  de- 
prived"  or  "primitive"  or  "backward,"  But  these  melloratives  are  part  of 
the  same  package  as  the  pejoratives;  hence,  they  serve  many  of  the  same 
functions. 

In  the  United  States  and  Israel,  as  the  present  research  has  shown, 
as  have  others,  education  is  inseparable  from  the  ideology  of  "moderni- 
zation," Cutting  across  all  the  technical  definitions  of  modernization 
in  social  science  Jargon  is  the  underlying  assumption  that  modernity  is 
that  which  is  current,  especially  in  the  nations  which  dominate  the 
international  scene  today.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  the 
United  States,  among  whose  major  exports  throughout  the  world  are  the 
concepts  of  "cultural  deprivation,"  "culture"  and  "sub-culture," 

"developing  nations,"  "modernity,"  and  the  like,  A very  important 
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feature  of  the  association  of  contemporary  education  with  modernizations 
Is  the  concern  with  economic  Investment,  Thus,  It  Is  not  accidental  that 
such  works  as  Education  and  Economic  Development  and  The  Prof  I tabl I I tv 
of  Investment  In  Educat Ion  were  published  in  the  United  States  In  1 965 
and  In  Israel  In  19^6,  respectively. 


While  this  concern  Is  culturally  plausible,  it  reveals  more  than 
is  perhaps  intended.  The  central  question  In  concerns  with  economic 
Investment  Is,  where  — or  to  whom  is  the  payoff,  who  profits  from 
the  Investment?  Naturally,  as  most  such  analyses  as  those  cited  point 
out,  different  degrees  of  educational  attainment  provide  commensurate 
profit  for  the  individual.  But  It  Is  naive  to  assume  that  profitability 
from  educational  Investment  stops  with  the  individual  since.  In  most 
(If  not  all)  Industrial  societies,  his  labor  is  a commodity  in  which  a 
larger  organization  Itself  invests  and  from  which  it  hopes  to  derive  a 
profit.  In  most  cases,  the  profit  to  the  employing  organizations  is 
much  greater  than  to  the  Individual  who  generally  realizes  only  a very 
small  part  of  the  profit  on  the  investment.  Curiously,  however,  these 
organizations  are  almost  never  mentioned  in  d i scuss I ons of  economic 
Investment  in  education.  In  the  United  States,  these  analyses  almost 
always  omit  mention  of  the  major  banks  — Bank  of  America,  First  National 
City  Bank,  Chase  Manhattan,  and  the  like  --  or  the  principal  manufac- 
turing corporations,  such  as  the  Generals  (Motors,  Electric),  Standard 
Oil  of  New  Jersey,  Du  Pont,  the  construction  companies  employed  in  Viet 
Nam  which  have  made  such  great  profits  for  American  policy  makers,  and 
the  like.  In  Israel,  these  analyses  almost  always  omit  reference  to  the 
major  banks  Bank  Le’unI  , Bank  Hapo‘alim,  Discount  Bank  — or  to  the 
principal  manufacturing  corporations,  especially  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducers for  export  (such  as  the  kibbutzim)  and  the  monopolistic  dis- 
tributors of  their  products,  all  of  whom  are  owned  by  the  H I stadrut 
(General  Federation  of  Labor),  and  the  mineral  cartels,  almost  all  of 
which  are  owned  by  the  H I stadrut  and  whose  policies  are  usually  set 
by  the  same  people  — most  of  whom  come  from  the  I7  families  that  control 
Israel’s  economy  who  control  the  major  banks. 


Now,  there  are  two  separate  but  Interrelated  aspects  to  this  which 
bear  on  the  present  research.  All  of  these  organizations  depend  on 
trained  and  skilled  personnel;  "modern"  societies  are  now  organized  in 
such  a way  that  almost  the  only  places  where  the  appropriate  skills  can 
be  acquired  are  in  schools.  Engineers,  economists,  chemists,  physicists, 
social  sci ent I sts  who  help  draft  policy,  and  the  like,  are  products  of 
schools.  Hence,  it  occasions  no  surprise  --  and  this  is  far  from  ori- 
ginal with  me  --  that  it  is  In  the  interests  of  the  major  producers  and 
controllers  of  capital  to  maintain  schools. 

Equally  important,  these  controllers  of  the  importation  of  capital 
are  also  the  principal  determinants  of  domestic  social  policy.  This, 
too,  occasions  no  surprise.  But  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
these  sets  of  relationships  is  that  almost  all  such  organizations  are 
the  outstanding  non-governmental  agencies  in  the i r respect i ve  societies 
which  have  strongest  International  involvements.  In  Israel,  this  was 
measured  by  use  of  international  telephone  and  telex;  there  has  not  yet 
been  the  opportunity  to  collect  comparable  data  in  the  United  States, 
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but  this  will  be  done  and  it  is  hypothesized  that  similar  relationships 
wi 1 1 obtai n» 

In  Israel,  there  is  a remarkable  overlap  between  the  people  who 
control  and  manage  these  firms  (they  also  intermarry  with  great  frequency) 
and  those  who  ol igarchical ly  choose  the  country's  Prime  Minister,  cabinet 
ministers,  and  other  policy  makers.  These  political  officials  are  those 
who  determine  educational  policy.  Elsewhere  (in  "Schools  and  Civil iza” 
tional  States"),  1 have  defined  this  group  which  controls  international 
investment  and  domestic  policy  as  constituting  a society's  "elite." 

1 do  not  want  to  discuss  here  the  hypothesis  that  1 presented  in 
"Schools  and  Civs  1 izational  States,"  that  schools  were  originally 
developed  historically  to  train  elite  personnel,  that  is,  those  who  were 
selected  for  manning  the  boundary  roles  which  mediate  one  society's 
relationships  with  others.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  that  those 
children  in  Israel  who  are  expected  to  fill  such  roles  when  they  become 
adults  receive  considerably  different  schooling  than  those  who  are  ex- 
pected to  fill  only  domestic  roles.  What  is  important  in  the  present 
context  is  that  the  concept  of  elites  suggests  the  standard  and  con- 
ventional notion  of  social  "class,"  however  that  is  defined.  One  of 
the  principal  results  of  this  research  is  that  this  concept  is  of  limited 
use  in  the  study  of  an  educational  system:  the  quality  of  student-teacher 

interaction,  openness  of  the  school  (principal,  teachers,  students)  to 
new  ideas,  adherence  to  curricular  standards,  quality  of  instruction, 
and  students'  relationships  to  schooling  itself. 


Specifically,  it  was  found  that  there  can  be  --  and  often  is  — a 
much  closer  correspondence  between  schools  catering  to  children  of  ex- 
tremely different  socioeconomic  statuses  than  among  schools  which  contain 
children  of  similar  socioeconomic  standing.  Existing  social  science 
theory  had  led  to  the  expectation  that  the  "culture  of  the  school"  will 
be  similar  (in  Israel,  for  example)  among  those  schools  that  serve  the 
children  of  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  immigrants  from  North  African  and 
Asian  countries;  as  a matter  of  fact,  this  is  an  almost  universal  belief 
and  a basis  of  official  policy  in  Israel.  The  present  research  has  led 
unequivocally  to  the  conclusion  that  social  class  is  not  a predictor  of 
school  behavior  and  activities;  while  it  is  still  too  early  to  tell  -- 
largely  because  the  factors  in  Israeli  society  that  have  led  to  this  con- 
clusion are  still  in  their  inchoacy  and  there  has  not  yet  been  the  op- 
portunity to  examine  data  from  other  societies  in  the  light  of  it  -- 
social  class  may  also  be  unimportant  as  a predictor  of  scholastic 
achievement,  as  measured  by,  let  us  say,  college  and  university  degrees. 
(Unfortunately,  I have  not  yet  had  the  chance  to  read  the  "Coleman 
Report.") 

What  this  research  points  to  instead  is  that  a far  more  reliable 
predictor  of  educational  — or  educationally  related  --  activity  is  the 
nature  or  quality  of  social  boundaries  characterizing  a group  within  the 
society  in  which  a particular  school  is  found.  With  less  jargon,  this 
means  that  the  nature  of  schooling  within  a nation  will  depend  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  group  in  which  a school  exists  is  open  to  outside 
Influences  --  especially  those  of  the  central  state  --  and  is  free  of 
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local  vested  Interests,  such  as  those  of  religion,  ethnicity,  special 
economi c con siderations,  and  the  li ke « Thus,  if  we  find  that  two  g roups  I 

of  vastly  different  socioeconomic  and  ethnic  composition  are  equally  I 

open  to  state  (or  statist)  influences,  their  schooling  will  resemble 

each  other  more  than  will  two  representations  of  the  same  socioeconomic  \ 

"class"  and  ethnic  compositions  when  one  is  in  open  and  the  second  is  in  i 

a closed  group.  | 

To  clarify  this,  let  us  take  two  extremes  of  openness  and  closure 
of  groups  in  Israel,  At  the  extreme  of  the  most  closed  groups,  that  is,  | 

those  that  are  most  insulated  against  outside  influences,  are  a number 
of  groups  in  the  urban  sector  of  the  society  (such  as  religious  segments  I 

of  the  population,  who  maintain  a considerable  degree  of  autonomy  in  ! 

their  schools)  and  the  kibbutzim  (the  so-called  communal  settlements); 
at  the  other  extreme  is  the  settlement  system  known  as  Development  Towns  j 

(a  type  of  settlement  which,  unlike  the  kibbutzim,  is  unique  to  Israel), 

According  to  accepted  social  science  theory,  it  would  be  expected 
that  urban  schools  in  general  would  most  closely  subscribe  to  the  educa- 
tional desiderata,  as  represented  by  centra!  state  policy,  (The  goal 
of  the  Israeli  Ministry  of  Education  is  to  reach  the  point  represented 
by  the  possibly  apocryphal  statement  by  a French  Minister  of  Education, 

When  1 look  at  my  watch  1 know  what  every  child  in  France  is  learning." 

While  this  goal  is  far  from  having  been  achieved,  it  is  being  neared. 

My  analysis  of  the  history  of  Israeli  education,  starting  from  around 
1913,  will  show  the  concrete  steps  taken  in  this  direction,)  In  view 
of  the  central  role  played  by  members  of  kibbutzim  in  the  political  and 
economic  life  of  the  society,  it  would  also  be  anticipated  that  their 
schools,  too,  would  be  close  to  the  norms  of  the  central  state.  On  the 
other  hand,  Development  Towns,  whose  populations  are  widely  regarded  in 
Israel  as  representing  the  "backwaters  of  the  society,"  being  made  up 
by  and  large  of  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  and  barely  literate  immigrants 
from  North  Africa  and  Asia,  would  have  schools  that  least  conform  to 
central  state  standards. 


In  general,  the  very  opposite  turns  out  to  be  the  case,  though  with 
some  important  qualifications.  In  urban  centers, the  quality  of  instruction, 
scholastic  achievement,  conformity  to  Ministry  of  Education  curricular 
requirements,  pup i 1 -teacher  relations  (for  example,  as  measured  by  the 
frequency  of  prohibited  corporal  punishment),  training  for  sitting  for 
examinations,  and  the  like,  conform  most  closely  to  central  Ministry 
standards  in  non-religious  schools  attended  by  children  of  people  who 
are  most  closely  associated  with  the  state's  controlling  agencies,  that 
is,  those  who  are  most  closely  dependent  on  the  state.  On  the  other  hand, 
even  at  the  same  socioeconomic  levels,  every  time  a factor  representing 
localized  vested  interests  is  introduced  — especially  religion,  ethnicity 
or  caste  --  as  a criterion  of  selecting  a school's  student  population,  the 
urban  school  meets  Ministry  standards  less  and  less.  For  example,  let  us 
take  two  schools  in  an  Israeli  urban  center  attended  by  the  children  of 
state  bureaucrats.  In  one  of  these  schools,  we  also  find  the  children  of 
North  African  and  Asian  immigrants  who  represent  the  other  end  of  the 
socioeconomic  continuum.  In  other  words,  it  is  a fully  "integrated" 
school,  to  use  currently  fashionable  terminology.  This  school  represents 
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the  "ideal"  type  of  school  from  the  point  of  view  of  central  state 
policy.  In  the  second  school,  in  which  there  is  also  a high  proportion 
of  children  of  state  bureaucrats,  children  of  North  African  and  Asian 
immigrants  and  children  of  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  are  quite 
systematically  excluded,  (This  particular  school  is  popularly  regarded 
by  Israelis  as  perhaps  the  best  school  in  the  city,)  By  any  number  of 
measures  --  training  and  comprehension  in  arithmetic,  science  training, 
exposure  to  varieties  of i ntel 1 ectua 1 influences,  training  for  examina- 
tions, and  the  like  --  this  school  does  not  conform  as  closely  as  the 
first  to  state  standards  and  requirements.  Now,  let  us  take  a third 
school  into  which  the  religious  factor  is  introduced,  in  addition  to  the 
ethnic  one;  this  is  a state-supported  religious  school,  but  of  the  same 
socioeconomic  standing  as  the  previous  school.  Although  arithmetic  and 
mathematical  training  is  higher  in  this  school  than  in  the  second,  it  'is 
far  below  either  of  the  other  two  by  all  other  criteria.  In  other  schools 
in  the  same  urban  center,  when  low  socioeconomic  standing  is  added  to 
the  religious  and  ethnic  considerations,  the  quality  of  schooling  falls 
to  the  bottom  of  the  heap,  and  children  there  acquire  only  a minimal 
fraction  of  the  learning  that  obtains  in  the  first  three  schools. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  Development  Towns.  in  order  to  understand  the 
relationships  of  these  settlements  to  Israeli  society,  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  a physical  picture  and  to  contrast  them  with  other  centers  of 
population.  Cities  in  Israel  are  like  most  of  their  counterparts  in 
other  societies;  as  one  approaches  them  by  car,  train,  or  plane,  their 
density  builds  up  gradually  from  their  peripheries;  there  are  scattered 
houses  and  shops  on  the  outskirts  which  become  more  and  more  concentrated 
and  densely  settled  as  one  approaches  the  center.  But  the  picture  is 
different  in  connection  with  Development  Towns.  Imagine  that  you  are 
driving  along  a plateau  or  up  and  down  hills  and  valleys  for  dozens  of 
miles  with  nothing  to  be  seen  except  sand  or  ashen  rock  with  little  but 
scrub  on  either  side  of  the  road  or  on  the  horizon.  Suddenly  — without 
hint  or  warning  and  with  no  reason  to  expect  it  — a town  of  high-rise 
houses  in  different  colors  rises  out  of  the  ground.  These  buildings  may 
be  arranged  in  a gigantic  circle  or  octagon,  but  their  density  is  uniform 
throughout  the  town,  and  even  the  shopping  center  in  the  middle  of  the 
town  does  not  seem  to  break  the  concentration  of  uniformly  built  houses. 

As  one  drives  through  the  town  or  along  its  perimeters,  it  stops  as 
suddenly  as  it  began  and  evidence  of  habitation  ends  in  a rear  view 
mirror  as  abruptly  as  It  appeared  when  first  approaching  it. 

The  position  of  Development  Towns  on  the  Israeli  social  map  is  as 
unusual  as  their  physical  sites.  Development  Towns  --  not  kibbutzim, 
which  are  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  Europeans  and  decendants  of 
European  immigrants  --  represent  one  of  the  most  unusual  and  exciting 
innovative  experiments  In  man’s  history  of  settlement  patterns  and, 
particularly,  urbanization.  They  represent  Israel’s  unique  contribution 
to  the  evolution  of  social  and  political  organization,  (1  will  not  go 
into  the  question  here  of  why  this  tends  to  be  unrecognized  by  Israeli 
social  scientists;  it  is  a very  complex  question,  but  some  hints  may  be 
gathered  from  this  discussion.) 
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Development  Towns  in  Israel  are  the  offspring  of  a series  of  for- 
tuitous accidents  in  conception.  From  the  widest  point  of  view,  the 
first  element  is  the  fact  that  Israel  is  an  industrializing  society. 

One  of  the  most  important  characteristics  of  an  industrial  society  is 
a degree  of  freedom  from  habitational  limitations  that  is  greater  than 
at  any  previous  stage  of  socioeconomic  development.  At  pre-industrial 
stages  of  development  --  especially  before  contemporary  sources  of 
energy  (such  as  electricity),  modes  of  communication,  means  of  trans- 
port at  i on , and  the  1 i ke  --  villages, towns , and  cities  were  sett  1 ed  at 
important  crossroads,  at  riverbanks  or  junctures  of  rivers,  in  fertile 
places,  and  near  important  sources  of  minerals.  In  other  words,  there 
were  ’'understandable  reasons"  for  their  settlement.  in  contemporary 
industrial  societies,  on  the  other  hand,  urban  centers  can  be  developed 
for  reasons  that  are  purely  political  or  militarily  stragetic,  and 
independently  of  habitational  considerations. 

In  the  early  1950s,  Israel's  population  was  nearly  doubled  within 
less  than  two  years  by  the  sudden  immigration  of  whole  communities  of 
Jews  from  North  Africa  and  Asia,  most  notably  dramatized  by  "Operation 
Magic  Carpet,"  the  removal  of  the  entire  Jewish  population  of  Yemen  to 
Israel  by  airlift.  This  was  as  sudden  as  it  was  unexpected,  and  it 
caught  every  sector  of  Israeli  society  unprepared.  The  problems  pre- 
sented — and  the  strains  placed  on  existing  institutions  — were  a 
combination  of  realistic  factors  and  pressures  emanating  from  existing 
Israeli  social  patterns  at  the  time.  Realistically,  these  immigrants 
had  to  be  fed,  housed,  cared  for  medically  (bubonic  plague  was  not  un- 
known in  Israel  at  the  time) , clothed,  their  children  schooled,  and 
productive  employment  found  for  people  among  wf  -''n  were  many  who  had 
only  vaguely  heard  of  industrialization. 

Culturally,  they  presented  other  problems.  The  first  was  that  many, 
if  not  most,  Israelis  could  not  understand  what  these  people  were  doing 
in  Israel.  Ideology  concerning  the  "ingathering  of  exiles"  notwith- 
standing, there  were  Important  gaps  between  the  values  of  the  dominant 
European  population  and  the  "Oriental"  immigrants,  as  those  from  North 
Africa  and  Asia  were  called  almost  immediately  and  pejoratively.  The 
politically  and  numerically  dominant  Europeans  were,  to  a large  extent, 
products  of  the  abortive  1905  revolution  in  Russia.  They  were  politically 
motivated,  self-consciously  European,  longing  to  lose  their  identities  as 
Jews,  and  committed  to  agricultural  and  other  manual  labor  for  a variety 
of  reasons.  The  new  immigrants  who  came  en  masse  from  North  Africa  and 
Asia  were  almost  entirely  different,  and  shared  little  else  with  the 
Europeans  except  their  designation  as  Jews.  They  had  no  socialist 
ideology,  they  had  experienced  none  of  the  traumatic  experiences  of 
European  Jews  during  the  period  193^“19^5,  they  had  no  desire  to  lose 
their  identities  as  Jews,  and  they  were  horrified  at  the  idea  that  Jews 
would  do  agricultural  and  other  manual  work  since,  as  a result  of  decades 
of  policies  in  their  countries  of  origin,  Jews  were  confined  to  shop- 
keeping and  other  activities  which  deprived  them  of  access  to  land  and 
labor  organization,  two  of  the  more  important  activities  which  could 
provide  people  with  a power  base.  More  important,  perhaps,  was  --  and 
to  a large  extent  continues  to  be  — a different  attitude  toward  the 
state  of  Israel  and  its  institutions.  Simply  put,  the  original  immigrants 
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from  North  Africa  and  Asia  to  distinguish  them  from  their  contemporary 
children  who  have  since  been  born  in  Israel  — feel  that  their  most 
I important  attachment  is  to  the  Land  of  Israel.  These  are  the  people  who 

continue  to  remain  in  awe  at  the  idea  that  they  are  on  the  soil  of  the 
"promised  land."  Their  orientation  is  physical,  territorial,  if  not 
somewhat  mystical.  This  is  the  enduring  quality  of  their  presence  in 
Israel.  They  could  not  care  less  about  social  and  political  institutions 
because  in  addition  to  their  secular  quality  --  these  people,  like 
i most  peasants  almost  everywhere,  had  come  to  believe  that  social  and 

[ political  institutions  are  ephemeral,  exploitative,  corrupt,  and  designed 

^ to  squeeze  the  peasant  dry, 

I Moreover,  the  North  African  and  Asian  immigrants  had  little  or  no 

I experience  with  the  bureaucracies  of  European  countries.  The  pre-1939 

I Jewish  population  in  what  was  then  known  as  Palestine  was  probably  one 

I of  the  most  highly  politicized  populations  that  had  ever  existed,  at 

I least  in  modern  history.  These  original  settlers  knew  what  political 

^ institutions  are  and  their  political  manipulative  instincts  were  as 

f natural  to  them  as  their  heartbeats.  The  same  was  true  of  the  pitiful 

I survivors  of  the  German  concentration  camps  and  gas  chamber  crematoria, 

I By  definition,  those  who  survived  that  cannibalistic  purge  were  often 

I those  who  were  most  adept  at  bureaucratic  manipulativeness,  who  knew  how 

I to  exploit  existing  conditions  for  the  supreme  purpose  of  physical  sur- 

yival.^  The  North  African  and  Asian  immigrants  had  none  of  these  techniques 
I their  repertories.  There  are  many  descriptions  of  their  helplessness 

I ^ d d con f u s ion  when  faced  with  the  expe rtise  of  the  Israeli  bu rea uc rats 

I into  whose  hands  they  were  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  placed  at  the 

I terminus  of  their  migration,  important  in  this  connection  is  that  these 

j immigrants  were  genera  1 1 y from  the  lowest  strata  of  the  Jewish  populations 

I their  countries  of  origin.  The  more  well-to-do,  educated , 'pol i t i ca 1 1 y 

f adept,  and  nationally  committed  either  remained  in  their  home  countries 

I air  migrated  to  France  and  other  Western  European  countries. 


What  is  more,  almost  none  of  the  immigrants  from  North  Africa  and 
Asia  spoke  Hebrew  or  Yiddish  or  any  of  the  European  languages  --  Russian, 
Polish,  Balkan  languages,  or  German  --  that  predominated  among  the  settled 
host  popu 1 at i on ; very  few  settled  Israelis  at  that  time  spoke  French  and 
Spanish  with  facility.  (An  important  and  continuing  source  of  tension  in 
Israel  until  the  death  of  Prime  Minister  Levi  Eshkol  in  February  1969  was 
his  habit  of  conducting  much  of  his  business  in  Yiddish,  a bastard  language 
entirely  unfamiliar  to  immigrants  from  North  Africa  and  Asia.  The  current 
Prime  Minister,  Golda  Meir,  occasionally  uses  Yiddish  publicly.)  Also, 
many  of  these  immigrants  were  dark  skinned  and  spoke  Arabic,  a factor  which 
tended  to  associate  them  in  the  minds  of  many  Israelis  with  the  hated  Arab 
caste;  the  Israeli  ideal  is  the  aryan:  tall,  slim,  blonde,  and  blue  eyed. 

Perhaps  the  problem  presented  by  the  "Orientals"  can  best  be  described 
as  a cross-cut  of  instutional  and  racist  strains.  Institutionally,  the 
North  Africans  and  Asians  came  in  families,  and  often  in  kin  groups  from 
which  they  did  not  want  to  be  separated.  Kubbutzim,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  settled  originally  by  unmarried  peop 1 e wi thout  any  kinship  connections, 
and  they  are  primarily  designed  to  recruit  poeple  who  are  without  kinship 
affiliations.  On  the  other  side,  the  racist  attitudes  of  the  Europeans, 
added  to  these  problems.  This  can  be  illustrated  by  the  following  incident. 
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In  1 9^7 > thousands  of  the  survivors  of  the  German  concentration 
camps  were  in  camps  in  Cyprus  awaiting  entry  to  Palestine.  One  day, 
the  news  swept  through  the  camps  that  a ship  full  of  Moroccan  Jews  had 
left  Africa  for  Palestine  and  would  first  stop  in  Cyprus.  Within  a 
matter  of  hours,  the  information  was  passed  around  In  the  form  of,  "The 
blacks  are  coming,"  and  people  began  to  surmise  that  the  Moroccans  would 
be  given  the  same  medical  and  dental  screenings  as  the  Europeans.  Per- 
haps fearing  some  kind  of  contamination,  the  European  refugees  threatened 
to  burn  down  the  medical  and  dental  clinics  unless  they  were  assured  that 
the  Moroccans  would  not  use  them.  The  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  which 
had  a major  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  camps'  administration, 
removed  the  clinics  from  the  camps  to  safeguard  them. 

Thus,  In  the  early  1950s,  the  dominant  question  In  Israel  was, 

"What  do  we  do  with  them?"  The  kibbutzim  --  which  opened  their  doors 
without  question  to  the  Immigrants  from  Europe  — would  have  none  of  the 
North  Africans  and  Aslans;  combined  with  the  latter's  revulsion  at 
manual  labor  together  with  the  problem  of  kl n-af f 1 1 lat Ion , this  has  led 
to  the  development  of  an  Israeli  Ideology  that  these  people  were  com- 
pletely unsulted  to  "cooperative"  living.  The  cities  and  their  existing 
institutions  could  absorb  relatively  few,  and  these  were  effectively 
segregated  In  slums  and  distinct  housing  projects.  The  vast  open  spaces 
of  the  Israeli  countryside  provided  an  almost  readymade  solution,  and 
Israel  embarked  on  its  inadvertent  "experiment"  of  the  Development  Towns. 
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The  essential  fact  about  Development  Towns  is  that  they  were  not 
only  established  by  state  decree  and  their  inhabitants  moved  there  by 
the  state  regardless  of  personal  preference,  but  Development  Towns  are 
maintained  now  and  controlled  entirely  by  central  state  agencies.  In 
these  towns,  autonomy  in  decision-making  and  implementation  Is  virtually 
non-existent.  This  Is  reflected  ka 1 e i descop  I ca 1 1 y in  respect  to  educa- 
tion: there  are  no  indigenous  vested  Interests  to  interfere  with  the 

implementation  of  governmental  educational  policies.  Where  special  group 
interests  do  appear  --  as  in  the  existence  of  state-supported  religious 
schools  --  the  consequences  are  similar  to  those  that  obtain  In  urban 
areas.  Thus,  the  atmosphere  and  activities  In  schools  In  Development 
Towns  most  closely  resemble  the  much  higher  socioeconomic  schools  In  the 
urban  area,  with  commensurate  differences  In  state-supported  religious 
schools.  1 will  return  to  the  implications  of  this  below  when  discussing 
the  possible  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  from  these  findings  in  respect 
to  the  current  controversies  in  the  United  States  (and  Israel)  concerning 
the  decentralization  of  control  over  schools.  What  1 want  to  stress  here 
is  (1)  the  conclusion  that  social  class  is  not  the  best  predictor  of  a 
school's  ambience,  (2)  that  the  best  predictor  is  the  relationship  main- 
tained by  a group  in  which  a school  is  found  to  the  surrounding  world, 
especially  the  state,  and  (3)  that  the  schooling  of  people  who  are  being 
prepared  for  elite  status  --  that  is,  the  children  of  elite  personnel  — 
does  not  necessarily  conform  most  to  the  explicit  and  formal  educational 
policies  of  the  society. 


[ A similar  problem  has  existed  in  the  United  States  during  Its  post- 

[ frontier  history.  Between  1890-1930,  22.3  million  people  emmigrated  to 

I the  United  States  from  Europe.  Between  19^0-1967,  30.5  million  persons 
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migrated  from  rural  to  urban  areas,  of  whom  21  million  were  Negroes, 

By  1968,  only  about  one  million  Negroes  remained  on  farms.  (This 
migration  from  rural  to  urban  areas  appears  to  have  stabilized.  There 
has  been  no  appreciable  shift  in  rural/urban  population  figures  since 
^967,)^  These  shifts  are  generally  regarded  by  demographers,  social 
scientists,  and  politicans  as  a mjaor  source  of  contemporary  urban 
problems  in  the  United  States.  As  in  Israel  in  the  1950s,  the  dominant 
question  in  the  1960s  in  the  United  States  is  also,  "What  do  we  do 
with  them? ' ' 

These  are  the  basic  parameters  of  the  present  research.  At  this 
point,  I want  to  turn  to  a consideration  of  the  method  that  was 
developed  and  applied  in  the  course  of  this  research. 
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A Method  for  the  Anthropological  Study  of 
National  Educational  Systems 


Almost  all  of  the  world's  people  now  live  in  nat i ona 1 -state  systems, 
but  the  worldwide  developments  which  have  produced  this  situation  -- 
which  have  been  accelerating  since  1945  — have  outdistanced  anthro- 
pology's methods  and  concepts.  Instead  of  developing  a discipline  that 
is  relevant  to  national  social  systems,  which  are  now  the  contexts  of 
almost  all  cultural  phenomena,  most  of  our  efforts  continue  to  be  de- 
voted to  refinements  and  improvements  of  a Boas i an  and  Malinowski  an 
anthropo 1 ogy . 

With  a few  important  except  ions, whi ch  have  exhibited  a growing  in- 
terest in  the  study  of  the  Interrelationships  of  the  local  community  and 
the  national  (or  "complex")  society,  most  discussions  of  the  anthropo- 
logical study  of  national  social  systems  have  been  singularly  free  of 
methodological  concerns  per  se.  Rather,  they  often  convey  the  impression 
that  anthropological  field  research  in, national  societies  requires  some- 
what harder  vjork  and  an  ability  to  cope  with  a larger  number  of  variables 
than  had  been  the  case  in  the  study  of  stateless  primitive  societies. 
While  this  impression  corresponds  to  the  realities  of  field  work  -- 
without  suggesting  that  field  work  in  stateless  societies  is  necessarily 
easy  --  it  does  not  suffice  to  take  our  traditional  procedures  of  in- 
vestigation and  transplant  them  with  only  minor  modifications  to  the  set- 
tings of  national  study.  My  purpose  here  is  to  describe  a method  of 
anthropological  field  research  that  conforms  to  certain  aspects  of  the 
realities  of  national  social  organization. 

My  reason  for  doing  so  can  be  stated  briefly.  The  emergence  of 
national  social  systems  in  sociocultural  evolution  represents  a water- 
shed, especially  in  respect  to  the  locus  of  decision-making  and  imple- 
mentation, Prior  to  the  development  of  national  social  systems,  the 
most  important  decisions  --  as,  for  example,  the  organization  of  labor, 
access  to  sources  of  extrapersonal  energy,  the  allocation  of  a liveli- 
hood --  were  made  and  implemented  in  the  community  or  some  other  local 
nexus.  This  1 oca  1 un i t was  the  individual's  effective  world  and  it  was 
here  that  he  usually  found  his  anchorages.  Correspondingly,  the  local 
decision-making  and  implementing  unit  became  anthropology's  major  focus 
of  study;  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  the  ethnological  literature  is  based 
on  these  stateless  local  nexuses.  There  was  thus  a close  correspondence 
between  sociopolitical  reality  and  anthropological  method:  the  anthro- 

pological view  of  the  total  society  paralleled  that  of  the  people 
stud i ed. 

In  this  sense,  community  or  other  local  studies  were  a means  to 
the  end  of  understanding  the  total  society.  Unfortunately,  in  time, 
this  goal  was  lost  sight  of  because,  in  part,  it  was  so  much  taken  for 
granted,  and  the  means  became  ends  in  themselves.  1 do  not  gainsay  the 
importance  of  community  or  other  local  stud i es  (about  which  I will  speak 
below);  nor  do  1 intend  to  suggest  that  a discipline's  goals  cannot  be 
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changedo  But  we  will  sacrifice  too  much  that  is  worthwhile  if  we  allow 
this  alteration  in  ends  and  means  to  take  place  without  trying  to  retain 
that  part  of  our  anthropological  tradition  which  is  worth  retaining,  even 
as  we  reorient  our  goals.  We  may,  instead,  be  able  to  keep  the  best  of 
two  worlds. 


It  is  worth  retaining  our  concern  with  the  total  society.  For  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  worldjs  people,  The  National  Society  is  — 


it 


or  is  rapidly  becoming  --  the  total  society.  But  since  the  organization 
of  this  world  has  changed  --  not  only  from  stateless  organization  but 
also  from  its  pre-industrial  forms  and  relative  societal  isolation  -- 
Is  necessary  to  make  correspondingly  significant  adjustments  in  our 
methods,  perspectives,  and  concepts.  When  the  analyses  of  the  data 
gathered  are  completed,  and  when  the  financial  side  of  research  life 
brightens  a bit  (this  is  very  expensive  research),  I hope  to  complete 
the  application  of  the  method  in  the  United  States  and  also  apply  it  in 
other  societies.  Modifications  and  elaborations  in  the  method  will  cer 
tainly  result  from  these  extended  applications. 


Method  is  almost  always  underlain  by  theory, 
aspect  of  the  theory  to  which  this  method  Is  tied: 
total  society.  But  this  needs  further  elaboration. 


have  alluded  to  one 
the  concern  with  the 


In  their  field  investigations  of  the  ongoing  social  systems  of 
stateless  people,  anthropologists  dealt  with  politically  self-regulating 
and  self-determining  groups  and  institutions,  habitational  and  other 
factors  in  the  milieu  which  limited  such  autonomy  notwithstanding.  How- 
ever, when  anthropologists  and  others  began  to  study  the  social  systems 
of  contemporary  nations,  they  found  that  they  were  dealing  with  communi- 
ties and  institutions  that  are  not  self-controlling,  regulating  and  de- 
termining. The  premise  that  the  methods  devised  in  the  study  of  primitive 
societies  could  easily  be  transposed  to  the  study  of  modern  nations  -- 
given  its  first  legitimacy  by  Wissler  in  his  introduction  to  the  Lynds* 
first  study  of  Middletown,  and  then  given  wider  currency  by  the  studies 
of  Warner  and  others  --  was  a serious  fundamental  error  which  was  based 
on  a misunderstanding  of  how  different  social  systems  function. 


For  purposes  of  this  discussion  (and  this  is  also  an  important  sub- 
stantive issue).  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  nations  whose 
rulers  give  the  impression  of  effectively  increasing  centralized  control 
throughout  their  realms  (e.g.,  the  U.S.,  U.S.S.R.,  Israel,  Western  Euro- 
pean countries)  and  those  in  which  the  members  of  local  communities  seem 
to  be  successful,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  in  resisting  such  central- 
ized control  (e.g.,  India,  Switzerland,  Egypt,  many  Latin  American  coun- 
tries). The  former  are  my  point  of  reference  in  the  formulation  of  this 
method.  This  is  not  because  of  any  ethnocentric  bias.  Instead,  It  is 
because  these  are  among  the  goals  of  almost  all  national  rulers,  and  they 
provide  some  of  the  most  important  characteristics  of  national  social 
processes.  Whether  there  is  a standoff  between  local  and  national  nexuses 
(as,  for  example,  in  Switzerland)  In  which  neither  end  of  the  socio- 
political continuum  seems  to  be  succeeding  in  making  its  interests  the 
dominant  ones  in  the  society's  scale  of  values  or  whether  the  two  are  en- 
gaged in  active  struggle  (as,  for  example,  in  India)  v/Ith  the  outcome 
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! uncertain,  the  antagonism  between  state  and  local  boundary  systems  is 

nevertheless  present  and  provides  a consistent  point  of  comparison  among 
nations.  Similarly,  the  institutional  foci  of  success  and  failure  in 
i this  regard  vary  from  nation  to  nation,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 

' portant  substantive  areas  of  research.  For  example,  one  of  the  stages 

on  which  the  struggle  in  India  is  waged  is  linguistic,  though  there  are 
I others,  while  in  Latin  America  and  elsewhere  the  antagonism  may  center 

on,  among  other  things,  land  tenure.  In  the  United  States  and  Israel, 

I both  of  which  are  nearing  the  completion  of  their  overall  centralization, 

the  centralization  of  education  is  one  of  the  last  bastions  of  local 
1 autonomy,  at  the  same  time,  however,  they  started  on  their  paths  toward 

j centralization  by  different  means,  Israel's  first  successes  in  this  re- 

gard  having  been  in  its  military  and  police  organizations,  while  those  in 
the  United  States  were  concentrated  in  the  economic  and  communications 
I spheres. 


In  contemporary  national  societies,  especially  in  the  most  central- 
ized, though  this  varies  considerably  from  one  nation  to  another,  com- 
munities "lack  the  power  to  control  the  institutions  that  regulate  and 
determi ne  Qthe i r^  ex i stance" , in  the  words  of  Vidich  and  Bensman  in 
Small  Town  in  Mass  Society.  Local  life  is  based  largely  on  the  tech- 
niques, equipment,  products,  values,  and  motivations  that  originate  in 
distant  places.  In  other  words,  the  community  in  a modern  nation  is  con- 
stantly dependent  on  cultural  imports  (ibid.:  81);  it  is  a fragment  -- 
not  a microcosm  --  of  the  societal  whole.  Contrasted  to  life  in  primitive 
(especially  stateless)  societies,  everyday  experiences  in  the  communities 
of  modern  nations  give  the  individual  a feeling  of  remoteness  from  the 
major  centers  that  control  his  life,  such  as  those  of  industry,  commerce, 
the  regulation  of  labor,  and  politics.  This  feeling  reflects  the  re- 
alities of  the  organizations  of  these  societies. 


What  is  more,  it  can  almost  be  said  that  most  people  no  longer  live 
in  communities,  but  rather  in  institutions.  This  is  not  only  true  of 
highly  industrialized  societies  but  also,  at  a rate  that  rapidly  in- 
creases annually,  of  most  of  the  world.  V/hether  a person  is  an  assembly 
line  worker,  a clerk,  or  a university  professor,  he  gains  his  Mvelihood 
from  a job  that  is  part  of  a national  --  or  even  i nternat iona t — in- 
stitution; he  can  move  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  and  even 
from  one  country  to  another,  in  search  of  advancement,  higher  income, 
greater  security,  freedom  from  seasonal  unemployment,  or  other  benefits. 
The  topics  with  which  people  concern  themselves  in  their  daily  conver- 
sations are  increasingly  national  (or  international),  rather  than  local. 
The  conversation  at  next  week's  faculty  cocktail  party  in  New  York  will 
differ  only  slightly  from  its  parallel  gatherings  in  Atlanta,  Chicago, 

San  Francisco,  and  Seattle;  much  the  same  is  true  for  comparable  group- 
ings in  other  strata  and  occupational  groups.  This  is  even  more  notice- 
able, with  fewer  variations  from  stratum  to  stratum  or  from  one  occupa- 
tional group  to  another,  in  a country  like  Israel,  which  i s even  more 
highly  centralized  politically  in  many  spheres  of  activity  than  the 
United  States. 

Increasingly,  the  controls  to  which  the  individual  responds,  the 
rewards  and  satisfactions  which  he  seeks  and  experiences,  his  frustrations 
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and  the  opportunities  and  limitations  which  he  exploits  are  tied  less 
and  less  to  the  resources  and  sentiments  of  his  community.  Instead, 
his  significant  controls  and  rewards  derive  from  a national  labor  union 
or  supplier,  profession,  political  party,  or  even  an  international  net- 
work of  one  kind  or  other.  While  these  developments  are  most  noticeable 
in  the  daily  lives  of  people  in  the  upper  socioeconomic  strata,  they  are 
not  confined  to  them,  and  they  have  deep  repercussions  for  people  in  the 
other  layers  of  society  because  they  establish  the  standards  for  patterns 
of  living  in  the  society  as  a whole.  There  are,  of  course,  instances  in 
which  some  groups  in  a national  population  are  excluded  entirely  from  the 
influences  of  nation-wide  institutions;  these  occurences  must  also  be 
regarded  as  aspects  of  national  policy  and  need  to  be  viewed  within  the 
same  frame  of  reference.  The  point  is  not  that  advert i sements  for 
national  and  internation  travel,  for  example,  are  directed  to  a minority 
of  the  population;  rather  it  is  that  almost  the  entire  populace  is  ex- 
posed to  such  communications  and  they  soon  come  to  learn,  almost  without 
realizing  it,  that  these  appeals  embody  the  bedrock  values  that  are  an 
integral  part  of  contemporary  life.  Similarly,  recruitment  of  workers 
is  increasingly  at  national  (and  even  International)  levels  rather  than, 
as  before,  exclusively  at  the  local  or  community  level.  It  is  to  this 
reality,  among  others,  that  we  must  adjust  our  field  methods 

Hence,  one  of  the  principal  choices  facing  anthropologists  in  their 
studies  of  modern  national  societies  is  whether  to  continue  to  focus  on 
the  community  regardless  of  its  cultural  position  in  regard  to  the  wider 
societal  setting,  or  whether  to  continue  the  traditional  concern  with 
self-regulating,  controlling,  and  determining  representations  of  the 
total  society,  even  if  they  are  not  located  in  the  local  community.  These 
are  not  necessarily  exclusive  alternatives;  it  is  possible  to  combine 
them,  and  1 will  return  to  this  below.  But  1 have  stated  them  as  exclusive 
alternatives  here  for  heuristic  purposes;  1 want  to  focus  more  sharply 
on  a method  for  the  anthropological  study  of  national  educational  systems 
which  bypasses  the  traditional  method  of  community  study  and  which  emerges 
out  of  electing  the  second  of  the  two  alternatives. 

The  cornerstone  of  this  method  is  the  study  of  one  institutional 
matrix  at  a time  throughout  a national  society.  One  advantage  of  this, 
among  others  to  be  discussed,  is  that  it  will  contribute  to  the  correction 
of  a flaw  that  appears  in  a wide  variety  of  studies.  One  example  of  it 
is  in  studies  of  education,  in  which  we  have  been  treated  to  a spate  of 
reports  demonstrating  — as  though  it  was  necessary  --  that  the  children 
of  economically  and  politically  disenfranchised  groups  receive  schooling 
which  bars  them  from  full  participation  in  the  society's  economy  and 
political  system.  These  reports  are  not  without  value,  since  consciences 
tend  to  atrophy  without  reminders.  But  what  such  studies  fail  to  show  — 
and  ! regard  this  as  axiomatic,  rather  than  hypothetical  — is  that  such 
educational  disenfranchisement  is  an  aspect  of  national  policy;  and,  in 
this,  these  studies  contribute  to  the  continual  gloss  of  the  concrete 
activities  by  which  this  disenfranchisement  is  maintained.  They  avoid 
coming  to  grips  with  the  sources  of  national  power  and  its  exercise  — 
or  its  effective  resistance  --  at  every  level  of  the  social  system.  A 
nation's  cities,  racial  and  ethnic  enclaves  (often  mistakenly  called 
ghettos),  social  classes,  regions,  and  the  like,  are  integral  parts  of  a 
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larger  national  social  systemj  each  is  maintained  by  and  because  of  the 
others  within  that  system^  A basic  change  in  the  relationship  of  one  of 
them  to  the  others  inevitably  leads  to  changes  in  the  others.  Educational , 
legal,  labor,  health,  and  other  policies  in  a city's  ethnic  enclaves  must 
thus  be  seen  as  an  aspect  of  national  policies  in  their  respective  spheres. 
Since  the  education  (or  other  institutional  experience)  of  the  unskilled 
lower  classes  exists  alongside  the  professional  upper  strata's  — and  are 
controlled  by  the  latter  --  they  must  be  studied  and  described  in  tandem. 
What  1 am  suggesting  is  not  new;  it  is  merely  an  application  of  the 
rhetoric  of  social  science  which  asserts  that  all  the  parts  of  the  whole 
must  be  understood  in  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole. 

A nation  is  a society  which  is  made  up  of  m',6.y  communities  and 
regions,  classes  (and  sometimes  castes)  , ethnic  (und  sometimes  linguistic) 
groups,  economically  and  otherwise  specialized  groups,  a variety  of  daily 
cycles  and  life  styles,  and  the  like,  all  of  which  are  centrally  controlled 
by  a set  of  interlocking  agencies  or  bureaucracies  which  are  more  or  less 
differentiated;  these  agencies  constitute  the  state,  and  the  people  who 
control  them  speak  and  act  in  the  name  of  the  state.  In  turn,  these  agen" 
cies  are  unified  into  a single  political  and  administrative  entity  under  a 
single  person,  by  whatever  name  he  is  distinguished.  The  office  of  this 
person  is  the  central  one  of  the  state's  agencies  and  he  is  the  key  actor 
in  the  ceremonial,  economic,  political,  military,  legal,  and  administrative 
life  of  the  society;  this  does  not  mean  that  he  is  necessarily  the  person 
with  the  greatest  power.  In  these  terms,  "nation"  is  the  territorial 
representation  of  the  society,  while  "state"is  its  political  represen- 
tation. 

Thus,  every  nation  is  a heterogeneous  entity,  and  each  is  charac- 
terized by  a unique  patterning  or  organization  of  relations  among  its 
constituent  groups.  Hence,  the  study  of  national  social  systems  is 
the  investigation  of  the  organization  of  relations  among  the  groups  that 
make  up  a society.  Elsewhere,  I have  suggested  that  the  principal  groups 
of  a society,  especially  nations,  can  be  conceptualized  in  terms  of 
boundary  systems.  In  some  nations,  as  in  contemporary  United  States, 
most  of  the  major  boundary  systems  are  territorially  based  (in  its  intri- 
cate relationships  of  towns,  urban  centers,  and  petty  states);  in  some, 
as  in  Israel,  most  are  socially  — rather  than  territorially  — based 
(in  its  system  of  castes,  ethnic  groups,  the  Hi stadrut  or  General  Feder- 
ation of  Labor,  the  Jewish  Agency,  ki bbutz  and  moshav  federations,  the 
religious  sector,  the  army,  and  political  parties  which  cut  across  and 
often  determine  the  existence  of  different  territorial  units);  in  others, 
as  in  India,  though  in  varying  degrees,  the  major  boundary  systems  are 
made  up  of  cross-cutting  social  and  territorial  groups. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  people  who  speak  in  the  name  of  a state 
that  they  seek  to  unify  the  nation  that  they  control.  They  seek  to  do 
so  not  only  by  means  of  the  "noble  lie"  (as  Plato  referred  to  it),  or 
ideological  appeals  and  rhetoric,  but  also  through  the  direct  exercise 
of  power  and  control  over  various  — and  sometimes  all  — spheres  of 
I social  activity.  But  whatever  the  means  --  ideological , economic,  laws 

I governing  sexual  and  other  behjavior,  systems  of  political  parties,  and 

the  like  — the  goals  of  unity\and  uniformity  are  basically  achieved  at 
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sword’s  point  and  to  the  accompan iment  of  the  jangle  of  prison  keyes„ 
Hence,  the  central  agencies  or  bureaucracies  of  the  nation  — the  state 
— are  among  the  groups  making  up  a nation.  (In  what  follows,  when  1 
speak  of  the  state  1 use  the  term  as  nothing  more  than  a convenient  and 
parsimonious  symbolic  abbreviation  of  the  individuals  who  control  the 
nation  s centralized  agencies  who  speak  in  the  name  of  the  state  or  by 

known  Le.go,  the  federal  government  in  the  United 
.:.-:.jrfsJ,  and  who  have  the  power  and  authority  to  enforce  their  decisions 
and  po I I c I es . ) 

More  than  that,  the  state  is  the  most  important  group  (or  set  of 
groups,  i.e.,  agencies)  in  the  society.  Not  only  do  its  component 

bureaurcraci es  unify  and  control  but  they  are  — or  seek  to  become  

the  only  truly  nationwide  (or  national)  institutions.  This  position 
IS  almost  always  gained  at  the  expense  of  local  boundary  systems.  When 
there  are  non-state  nationwide  institutions  (e.g.,  autonomous  trade 
unions  or  industrial  monopolies),  the  state  will  attempt  to  usurp  their 
functions  or  encourage  compet i tors „ . Failure  in  this  is  often  an  ac- 
compan iment  of  attenuated  or  withered  statehood.’ 

^Viewed  thus,  a state  can  be  conceptualized  as  a central  transmitting 
station  from  which  responsible  personnel  in  each  of  its  component  agen- 
cies  send  out  messages  to  the  entire  nation  with  respect  to  the  agency's 
allocated  competence  and  interest.  These  messages  are  the  state's 
policies.  Thus,  for  example,  the  agency  that  is  entrusted  with  the 

educational  sphere  of  activity  transmits  its  --  that  is,  the  state's  

educational  policy-messages  to  the  entire  nation;  the  bureaucracies  that 
are  given  responsibility  for  military,  labor,  financial,  other  economic, 
legal  health,  welfare,  postal,  and  other  spheres  of  social  activity  send 
out  their  respective  (state)  policy-messages.  Naturally,  in  many  societies 
there  are  often  jurisdictional  disputes  and  overlapping  responsibilities 
among  the  various  cent ra 1 -state  bureaucracies,  and  this  presents  special 
problems  to  the  society  as  well  as  to  the  investigator.  Ideally,  however, 
each  IS  spec i a 1 i zed  and  differentiated,  and  it  is  to  this  situation  that 
refer  here.  Furthermore,  not  all  national  societies  establish  cen- 
tralized control  over  the  same  spheres  of  activity,  although  those  iust 
mentioned,  tend  to  be  brought  under  centralized  control  in  most.  For 
example,  unlike  many  other  nations,  the  United  States  does  not  have  a 
centralized  agency  overseeing  religious  activity.  Very  few  nations  have 
established  centralized  control  over  family  and  kinship  relations  al- 
though some  aspects  of  these  spheres  are  brought  within  the  purview  of 
different  centra  bureaucracies,  such  as  law,  various  spheres  of  economic 
activity,  and  welfare  agencies.  While  the  questions  of  why  some  spheres 
of  activity  are  centrally  controlled  and  regulated  in  some  societies  but 

spheres  of  activity  are  almost  never  centrally 
^nt rol 1 ed , ^ conta 1 n some  of  the  most  important  keys  to  the  nature  of 
state  organization,  and  are  matters  for  substantive  comparative  research 
they  are  too  complex  to  go. into  here.  ’ 

Moreover,  not  all  states  use  the  same  institutional  means  and  at 
the  same  rates  to  achieve  national  homogeneity  and  integration  As 
noted  above,  centralization  can  be  achieved  in  different  nations  and 
in  varying  combinations  and  permutations,  through  the  educational  system, 
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codes  of  sexual  behavior,  religion,  police  and  criminal  law,  military 
organization,  linguistic  policy,  and  the  like.  In  some  nations,  at- 
tempts  are  made  to  establish  uniformity  through  almost  all  major  insti- 
tutional means  at  the  same  time.  While  in  others  only  a few  are  used, 
at  least  initially.  It  is  only  through  unions  of  field  and  comparative- 
historical  studies  that  it  will  be  possible  to  determine  which  insti- 
tutional means  are  the  most  effective  in  breaking  down  local  boundary 
systems  in  the  service  of  effective  centralization  nder  different 
historical  and  geographical  conditions.  In  any  case,  culture-  and 
time-bound  slogans  like  totalitarianism,  democracy,  socialism,  freedom, 
and  others,  have  no  place  in  such  research. 

One  of  the  goals  of  each  of  the  agencies  that  constitute  the  state 
is  to  have  its  policy-messages  received  and  implemented  in  the  same 
manner  by  all  the  groups  --  communities,  social  strata,  ethnic  and 
occupational  groups,  and  the  like  — in  the  society.  In  actual  fact, 
however,  it  is  extraordinarily  rare  for  this  to  happen;  a state's 
messages  have  different  "fates"  at  the  various  "receiving  stations." 

Some  receive  and  implement  the  state's  message-policies  with  almost 
perfect  clarity  while,  at  the  extreme  that  is  least  desirable  from 
the  state's  point  of  view,  there  are  some  in  which  people  give  the 
impression  of  being  barely  aware  of  them  and  they  almost  fail  completely 
in  their  implementation.  Thus,  one  group  in  the  society  may  receive 
and  implement  the  educational  policies  of  the  state  very  closely  to  what 
is  intended,  but  only  partially  responding  to  its  labor  policies,  and 
hardly  at  all  to  its  policies  in  respect  to  law,  (Many  Israeli  ki bbutz Im 
approximate  this  situation.)  This  may  happen  for  a variety  of  reasons. 

For  example,  the  controllers  of  a state  agency  or  their  local  repre- 
sentatives many  only  halfheartedly,  or  even  not  at  all,  transmit  policy- 
messages  and  the  means  for  their  implementation  to  certain  groups  (as 
in  connection  with  education  among  some  sectors  of  disenfranchised  groups 
in  Israel  and  in  the  United  States)  or  certain  groups  may  maintain  such 
firm  boundaries  that  they  exclude  these  policy-messages  in  great  degree 
(as  in  the  ultra-religious  sector  in  Israel  or  in  some  of  the  United 
States'  petty  states), 

! take  it  as  axiomatic  that  each  of  a nation's  centrally  control- 
ling state  bureaucracies  and  its  associated  sphere  of  activity  is  a 
microcosm  of  the  whole,  synchronical ly  and  d i ach ron i ca 1 1 y , Each  will 
replicate  the  others  and  the  organization  of  group  relations  in  the 
society.  While  a state  is  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts,  each  of  its 
centralized  matrixes  can  be  regarded  as  a miniature  replication  of  the 
total  society  for  purposes  of  investigation.  Thus,  borrowing  the  anthro- 
pological concept  that  a culture  is  a religious  system,  or  a kinship 
system,  .or  a cognitive  system,  or  an  educational  system,  and  so  forth  — 
that  is,  that  a culture  is  any  one  of  its  parts  — it  can  also  be  said 
that  the  variable  outcomes  of  a state's  policies  throughout  the  nation 
constitute  the  national  social  system  (in  the  sense  of  the  total  society). 
But  since  it  is  difficult  to  study  an  entire  state  system  without  an 
incredibly  vast  team  of  field  workers  — each  of  whom  requires  at  least 
two  consecutive  years  in  the  field  and  his  own  staff  of  assistants  and 
consultants  — it  is  more  manageable  (or  more  realistic  at  present)  to 
apply  the  axiom  stated  above:  to  study  the  state-national  system 
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n==.  *".'*"^'°9y  this  point  is  helpful.  Just  as  Y chromosomes  are  re- 
peated in  almost  each  of  the  cells  of  a man's  body,  so  will  a national 

pL'ted''in  eachT^r'"'"?  organization  of  group  relations  e- 

peated  in  each  of  its  centralized  bureaucratic  matrixes  and  in  the  "fate" 

of  Its  policies  in  its  associated  sphere  of  social  activity.  For  example 

one  of  the  problems  in  many  nations  in  connection  with  eduLtiL  is  the 

issue  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  educational  opportunity  and  privileae 

or  what  IS  popularly  called  educational  discrimina?C  '^unequa  d T 

tribution  of  opportunity  and  privilege  is  an  aspect  of  national  pol ic! 

centra  L7oolic‘  i ''^fected  in  the  outcomes  of 

centralized  policy  in  such  major  spheres  as  labor  organization  income 

?n  no  ir  ®"®--9y  systems,  access  to  positions  orpLer 

claims  to'^the'^%^!^^  ’ '^°"sing,  and  the  like,  ideological 

?h»rL^h  notwithstanding  - it  can  also  be  hypothesized 

Conversed  P?''?y  a'so  be  carried  out  in  the  education!?  sphere 

onversely  if  it  is  observed  that  unequal  distribution  of  opportunity 

l??a??)'''  feature  of  education  in  a soc??ty  (as  In 

al=;n  h ’ ®'so  be  hypothesized  that  such  inequal  itywi  1 1 

also  be  an  important  aspect  of  policy  in  other  spheres. 


js  unusual,  to  say  the  least,  for  a nation  to  exhibit 
^°nsistenr  in  this  regard.  For  example,  while  the  unequal 
d stribution  of  opportunity  and  privilege  along  caste,  class  and  ethnic 
zat?!n  others)  is  an  important  feature  of  Israeli  social  organi- 

in  al  1 ’walL  constitute  a partial  exception.  As  Israelis 

" ® I ^ ^ themselves  put  it,  "the  army  is  the  only  democratic 

titution  in  the  society,"  the  only  institution  in  which  a man  ad- 
vances  solely  on  the  basis  of  ability  and  performance;  it  is  also  in 
the  eyes  of  many  Israelis,  the  only  institution  in  the  society  that  is 
fully  committed  to  a fully  representational  way  of  life.  Nr-vLtheless 
th  s IS  only  partially  true.  These  standards  apply  onlC  t^JLs  anf 
with  the  exception  of  a few  sedentized  Bedui ns ,’^LIirSeI  AratT  THere 
tire?v^?“  other  exceptions,  even  among  Jews,  but  they  are  minor  and  rela- 
tively insignificant.  Furthermore,  this  situation  is  beginning  ?o  ch!nL 
an  accompaniment  of  alterations  in  the  organization  of  relations  ^ 
among  the  groups  that  make  up  Israeli  society;  this  overall  transition 
began  in  late  I967.  but  is  only  indirectly  related  to  th!  wa^  " I^rle 


While  It  could  be  maintained  that  such  lacks  in  consistency  in  the 

d!f?!i!^  " °il  S'"®  aspects  of  change,  this  is  true  by 

definition  rather  than  by  deduction.  Like  any  societ!  a nalion  ??  ? 

tiOTfl'"®  system  although,  for  reasons  that  cannot  be  gone  into  here  na- 

at  succ!?s  ?!  «!!!  an'I'I  TT"  ""  ’"creasingly  rapid  rateof  change 

can  thn^  hi  !•  ? ! faster  rate  than  pre-industrial  nations.  It 

even  the  slowest  changing  post-industrial 

more  ranL  of  adaptat  i on  w i 1 1 be)  will  exhibit 

. P rates  of  change  than  the  most  rapidly  changing  industrial 
nations.  Hence,  the  study  of  national  social  systems  ™!t  ?o!!r!q!ally 
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on  changing  and  persistent  patterns  In  the  organizations  of  group 
relat ions. 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  how  nations  are  formed  and  states  are 
established  not  because  It  is  irrelevant,  but  because  It  will  take  us 
too  far  afield  it  Is  possible  to  describe  and  analyze  the  socio- 
cultural history  of  a nation  in  terms  of  persistent  and  changing  group 
relations  through  the  microcosmic  medium  of  one  centralized  bureaucratic 
matrix  at  a time.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is  possible  to  write  the  history 
of  a nation  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  educational  system,  the  dis- 
tribution of  water  or  other  resources  of  extrapersonal  energy,  religious 
organization,  taxation,  the  legal  system,  or  some  other  centralized 
bureaucratic  matrix.  Not  only  does  such  an  approach  provide  cross- 
cutting diachronic  and  synchronic  pictures,  but  it  also  provides  con- 
sistent points  of  comparability  from  one  historical  period  to  another. 
While  the  rate  of  change  characterizing  contemporary  nations  suggests 
restudies  at  10  or  15  year  Intervals,  they  will  probably  have  to  be 
carried  out  more  frequently  in  future  generations.  in  addition,  such 
focused  investigations  (centering  on  one  centralized  bureaucratic  matrix 
^ at  a time)  will  also  provide  a stronger  empirical  basis  for  understanding 
some  of  the  pressures  leading  to  such  change,  including  i ntersoci eta  1 
factors . 

The  method  under  discussion  does  not  propose  to  direct  an  investi- 
gator to  the  sources  of  state  policies  themselves.  This  is  a substan- 
tive matter.  Also,  in  setting  limits  for  the  method,  it  is  not  presently 
geared  to  the  study  of  external  trade,  colonialism,  principles  of  suc- 
cession and  the  rituals  of  paramountcy  (like  kinship),  a 1 though  the i r 
many  institutional  consequences  and  correlates  can  be  investigated  by 
means  of  it.  Other  limitations  in  the  method  will  be  discussed  below. 


[ Turning  to  a description  of  one  concrete  application  of  the  method 

in  the  study  of  educational  systems,  one  of  the  first  tasks  confronting 
: a field  investigator  is  the  determination  of  the  society’s  boundary 

[ systems.  Finding  the  relevant  state  agency  representing  the  sphere  of 

activity  being  studies  is  usually  a relatively  simple  matter  and  one's 
contacts  with  its  personnel  provide  some  of  the  most  important  substan- 
tive data  in  connection  with  its  relationships  to  tWe  other  component 
^ groups  of  the  society.  The  study  of  Israeli  and  United  States  education 

f provides  a good  example  of  this. 

In  order  to  secure  permission  to  visit  schools  and  make  other 
f ed'icational  observations  in  Israel,  ! needed  the  sanction  of  the  Israeli 

■ Ministry  of  Educationand  Culture,  Concretely,  this  meant  the  official 

listed  in  the  ministry's  table  of  organizations  as  "Head,  Foreign  Rela- 
I tions,  and  Secretary,  Council  for  Higher  Education."  Almost  every  nation 

has  such  published  tables  of  organization,  a not  unimportant  characterls- 
I tic  of  such  sociopolitical  systems.  He  introduced  me  (thereby  implicitly 

sponsoring  me)  to  district  supervisors  (known  as  "inspectors"  in  Israel) 
who  allowed  elementary  school  principals  to  permit  me  to  visit  the  school 
I had  chosen  for  my  sample  (see  below).  Since  most  secondary  schools  in 


Israel  are  autonomous,  1 did  not  require  the  persmission  of  district 
supervisors  to  visit  there,  and  secured  permission  from  secondary  school 
principals  directly.  Theoretically,  any  of  the  supervisors,  principals, 
or  teachers  could  have  denied  me  permission  to  visit  particular  schools^ 
Or  class  rooms . A f ew  teachers  did  refuse  to  al  1 ovi  me  and  myassistant  to  return 
to  their  classes  after  two  days  of  observation  despite  my  complete  pas” 
sivity  and  non-participation;  the  reasons  for  these  events  are  too  com- 
plex to  go  into  here,  though  they  were  among  my  most  important  field 
experiences.  They  are  discussed  in  later  sections.  However,  their 
principals  told  us  that  the  decisions  of  these  individual  teachers  could 
easily  have  been  overridden;  nevertheless,  and  again  for  reasons  too 
complex  to  go  into  here,  we  never  pressed  the  issue.  What  is  important 
here  ■ function  recapitulating  structure,  as  It  were  — is  that, 
theoretical  rights  notwithstanding,  no  district  supervisor  would’have 
denied  me  this  permission  once  ! had  secured  the  sanction  of  the  of- 
ficial speaking  in  the  name  of  the  ministry;  no  principal  would  have 
denied  me  permission  to  enter  his  school  once  1 had  the  permission  of 
his  supervisor;  and,  leaving  aside  the  few  subsequent  incidents  mentioned 
above,  no  teacher  could  refuse  me  permission  — though  some  were  under- 
standably reluctant  and  apprehensive  --  once  1 had  the  school’s  princi~ 
pal  s permission.  (1  will  discuss  my  university  observations  below.) 

From  a field  anthropologist's  point  of  view,  this  nearly  perfect 
centralization  of  an  institutional  matrix  is  an  ideal  field  situation. 

The  United  States  experience  was  considerably  different.  Although 
the  centralized  state  of  the  United  States  has  an  agency  dealing  with 
education  — the  Office  of  Education  — its  head  does  not  enjoy  minis- 
terial or  cabinet  status.  Paralleling  this,  each  of  the  petty  states  has 
its  ^n  controlling  agency  in  the  educational  sphere,  although  they  vary 
considerably  in  the  amount  of  effective  authority  exercised  by  the  petty 
state's  central  educational  agency  over  local  communities.  In  the  petty 
state  in  which  this  research  was  conducted  (by  Vera-Mae  Fredrickson), 
the  head  of  each  school  district  — a territorial  grouping  of  schools  — 
is  autonomous  in  deciding  whether  to  permit  observations  in  the  dis- 
trict's schools.  Neither  the  sponsorship  of  the  Office  of  Education  nor 
of  the  petty  state's  centralized  educational  agency  was  sufficient  or 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  district  head's  permission.  In  fact, 
permission  was  denied  in  one  instance.  However,  applying  the  hypothesis 
that  United  States  society  is  nearing  a stage  of  greater  cent  ra  1 i zat  io»- . 

1 assumed  that  the  responsible  official  would  reconsider  his  decision  it 
» appealed  to  him  in  terms  of  national  symbols;  "our  Government  has  had 
to  curtail  many  supported  research  activities  at  home  and  abroad  ...  our 
Government  has  sponsored  research  ...  that  it  considers  imperative  and 
directly  relevant  to  our  national  goals  ..." 

In  another  instance,  permission  was  denied  to  observe  any  of  the 
schools  in  the  district.  In  a third  district,  permission  was  denied  to 
observe  any  high  schools  in  it  although  permission  had  previously  been 
granted  to  observe  elementary  and  Junior  high  schools  there.  Although 
the  reasons  given  for  these  denials  was  the  burden  on  "over-researched 
teach^ing  personnel,"  it  is  possible  that  they  were  related  to  district- 
wide racial  disturbances"  in  the  high  schools  during  the  school  year  in 
which  this  study  was  made.  These  instances  of  denial  of  permission  to 


conduct  research  observations  are  intimately  related  to  the  question  of 
centralization  and  local  autonomy;  however,  these  are  substantive  matters 
and  will  be  dealt  with  below. 

Even  if  the  district  head's  permission  is  secured,  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  his  school  principals  will  agree  to  permit  observations  to 
be  conducted  in  their  schools;  similarly,  teachers  in  some  schools  refused 
to  permit  observations  in  their  classrooms  even  when  their  principal  had 
agreed.  Interestingly,  in  the  district  in  which  permission  had  been 
initially  denied,  some  teachers  known  to  Mrs.  Fredrickson  offered  to  allow 
her  to  attend  their  classes  nevertheless. 

In  most  districts  in  the  United  States  sample,  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals were  asked  by  superintendents  whether  they  were  willing  to  have 
observations  conducted  in  their  classrooms  and  schools.  In  several  cases, 
however,  and  although  the  principals  were  always  asked  for  their  consent, 
they  were  arbitrarily  selected  by  the  former  and  simply  informed  that 
their  classes  were  to  be  observed;  in  one  school,  teachers  were  not  even 
notified  in  advance  that  their  classes  had  been  selected  for  observation. 

An  anthropologist  studying  such  a system  thus  expends  a considerable 
amount  of  time  and  energy  even  before  he  begins  his  bread-and-butter 
observations.  But  this  time  and  energy  are  far  from  wasted.  Again 
following  the  principle  that  function  recapitulates  structure,  more  can 
be  learned  about  the  formal  outlines  of  a nation's  bureaucratic  style  in 
seeking  permission  to  enter  its  schools  for  research  purposes  than  can 
be  gotten  in  scores  of  interviews  or  from  other  sources. 

There  are  instances  in  the  application  of  this  method  to  non-educa- 
tional  institutions  when  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  secure  centralized 
agency  approval  or  sponsorship  for  a study  — though  it  may  be  desirable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  protocal  --  and  even  this  is  illuminating.  For 
example,  the  study  of  a nation's  legal  system  only  occasionally  requires 
such  centralized  approval.  In  most  countries,  courts  are  generally  open 
to  almost  anyone,  though  Israel's  religious  courts  are  not;  laws  and 
judicial  decisions  are  published;  and  lawyers'  and  litigants'  decisions 
as  to  whether  to  discuss  their  experiences  with  an  investigator  are 
generally  free  of  external  constraints.  This  picture  changes  as  soon  as 
one  enters  spheres  in  which  police  are  involved  (including  prosecutors). 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  closer  one  gets  to  actual  police  activity  -- 
such  as  accompanying  police  on  their  patrols  --  the  more  one  needs  the 
kinds  of  permission  secured  in  educational  research.  (The  reader  can 
draw  his  own  conclusions  from  this  similarity.) 

How  does  one  determine  which  are  the  other  (non-state)  boundary 
systems  in  a national  society?  There  are  at  present  no  hard  and  fast 
methodological  rules  for  this,  although  the  community  is  the  best  starting 
point.  In  this  determination,  the  field  worker  must  rely  not  only  on 
previous  research,  especially  community  and  other  local  studies,  but 
also  on  his  anthropological  art  or  trained  intuition.  It  is  in  this  con- 
nection that  It  is  perhaps  most  important  to  think  in  terms  of  a total 
society  in  which  each  type  of  settlement  and  other  boundary  maintaining 
system  is  but  one  part  of  a larger  whole.  That  is,  it  is  necessary  at 
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this  stage  of  the  research  to  abandon  the  traditional  anthropological 
tendency  to  view  the  community  and  Its  institutions  from  v ^thin  the 
community  itself  and  looking  outward  from  It  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
me  uding  the  state.  The  importance  of  this  becomes  clear  when  it  Is 
realized  that,  to  an  extent  rarely  found  in  stateless  primitive  socie 
ties,  there  are  many  types  of  communities  in  a nation,  and  no  one  ( 
even  two  or  threej  of  them  can  provide  a picture  of  the  fate  of  the 
state  s policy-messages.  For  example,  in  Israel,  there  are  cities 
(cross-cut  by  relatively  autonomous  religious  factions,  ethnic  enclaves 
castes,  occupational  groups,  and  the  like),  Development  Towns,  old  towns 
moshavim,  kibbutzim,  and  caste-based  settlements  (Jewish  or  Arab)  In- 
stead of  the  older  anthropological  view,  according  to  wh.ich  it  was  pos- 
sible to  regard  one  or  two  villages  as  a representative  sample  of  the 
culture,  one  must  think  in  terms  of  the  social  organization  of  a nation 
viewing  the  community  and  other  boundary  systems  from  without,  from 
some  Olympus,  as  it  were„  In  other  words,  and  this  may  be  unpalatable 
to  many,  one  must  imagine  that  he  is  among  the  controlling  personnel  in 
the  state  agency  representing  the  sphere  of  activity  under  study  and 
construct  his  social  map  of  the  society  — its  component  boundary  sys- 
tems, and  relations  among  them  --  from  there„  Thus,  in  studying  a 
national  educational  system,  one  must  imagine  that  he  is  responsible 
for  sending  out  educational  policy-messages  to  the  entire  society  and 
determine  to  which  "receiving  stations"  he  is  addressing  himself.  The 
latter  may  sometimes  differ  from  the  Important  component  boundary 
systems  of  the  society,  but  this  too,  like  securing  permission  to  visit 
schools,  can  be  an  important  source  of  Information,  For  example 
among  the  most  firmly  bounded  networks  in  Israel  are  its  political 


parties.  Currently,  these  are  not  among  the  "receiving  stations"  of 
educational  policy-messages  (except  indirectly,  as  brokers  In  poli- 
tical-educational negotiations  and  barter).  But  they  once  were; 
before  1953,  different  political  parties  maintained  their  own  quasi- 
autonomous  school  systems.  The  fact  that  they  no  longer  do  contains 
many  important  suggestions  about  the  directions  of  change  in  the 
society,  but  they  cannot  be  gone  into  here.  Suffice  it  for  the  moment 
hat  there  need  not  be  a strict  correspondence  between  the  society's 

component  boundary  systems  and  the  social  sites  in  which  observational 
Work  Will  be  carried  out. 

As  can  be  gathered  from  much  of  the  foregoing,  fieldwork  in  a 
national  study  is  vastly  different  from  that  in  a community  or  other 
local  study.  In  the  latter,  the  cultural  action  Is  usually  out  in  the 
open  and  it  usually  takes  place  directly  before  the  observer,  and  one 
generally  does  not  have  to  go  far  to  observe  or  generate  it.  For  exampl 
ne  of  my  favorite  techniques  in  a community  study  is  to  find  an  open 
cen  ral  spot  (like  a^large  shade  tree  or  general  store)  at  the  beginning 
a eye  e and  sit  there  waiting  for  an  attention-catching  incident  to 
occur.  Invariably,  something  would  happen  within  half  an  hour  — be  it 
an  overheard  conversation,  an  altercation,  a ritual  greeting,  and  the 
like  --  and  I would  then  spend  as  much  time  as  necessary  following  the 
threads  of  the  web  of  which  It  was  a part.  Nothing  like  this  can  be  done 
m a national  study,  in  which  a telephone,  an  automobile,  and  a wife  who 
IS  a superb  cook  and  hostess  are  as  indispensable  as  the  proverbial 
pencil  and  notepad.  What  is  more,  the  tempo  of  work  is  very  different 
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in  a national  study.  Since  one  is  dealing  primarily  with  national  insti- 
tutions, and  since  of  their  characteristics  in  the  modern  world  is  that 
their  personnel  work  according  to  punch-clock  schedules,  field  work  must 
correspond  to  that  routine,  although  that  does  not  contain  all  of  one’s 
activities.  The  consequences  of  this  for  an  anthropologist’s  self-image 
are  another  matter. 

Once  the  boundary  systems  of  the  national  society  have  been  iden- 
tified, it  is  possible  to  begin  collecting  data  in  situ  on  a daily  basis. 
The  extent  to  which  this  also  involves  participation  depends  on  local 
conditions,  the  particular  situation  (see  below) , and  temperament.  In 
any  case,  data  collection  in  a national  study  must  be  confined  to  one 
institutional  matrix  at  a time,  and  one  examines  it  longitudinally 
throughout  the  society  conceived  in  boundary-system  terms  (or  in  any 
othet  set  of  theoretically  relevant  terms).  One  may  investigate  more 
than  one  institutional  matrix  at  a time,  but  these  should  be  treated  as 
parallel  lines  of  research  rather  than  (or  at  least  as  not  necessarily) 
related  to  each  other.  However,  the  complete  study  of  even  one  insti- 
tutional matrix  in  all  of  a nation’s  component  boundary  systems  is  so 
time  consuming  that  it  is  probably  impossible  for  one  person  to  study 
more  than  one  at  a time;  this,  of  course,  may  change  later  as  a result 
of  methodological  refinements. 

The  I srael i Sample;  In  the  research  in  Israel,  I spent  all  my  time 
studying  the  educational  system,  while  also  collecting  data  on  related 
econom i c and  ot he r factors.  One  of  my  assi stants,  fol 1 ow ing  the  present 
method,  studied  the  legal  system.  The  two  were  not  studied  in  terms  of 
their  interrelations  but  as  though  they  were  entirely  independent  of  each 
other;  in.,  both,  the  goal  was  to  determine  the  outcome  of  state  pol  icy  in 
di fferent' boundary  systems. 

One  of  the  premises  of  this  method  is  that  representative  examples 
of  most  of  a nation’s  boundary  systems  will  be  found  within  automobile- 
commuting  distance  of  any  major  city  in  the  nation.  (In  some  societies, 
in  future  applications  of  this  method,  heli copters  wi 1 1 be  indispensable’) 
A major  city  will  not  only  provide  a representation  of  urbanism,  but  also 
of  the  principal  classes,  castes,  and  other  socially  based  groups  in  the 
society.  With  the  assistance  of  personnel  in  the  Ministry  of  Education, 

1 selected  ten  elementary  schools  and  three  secondary  schools  in  the  city 
in  which  may  family  and  1 lived.  Four  of  these  were  state  secular  schools 
(two  lower-status  coed  schools,  one  of  which  was  suburban;  one  upper- 
status  coed  school;  and  one  upper/middle-status  coed  school,  that  is,  a 
school  in  which  there  are  both  lower-  and  upper-status  children,  this 
being  an  aspect  of  the  polarization  of  Israel’s  class  system).  Three 
Were  state-supported  religious  schools  (one  lower-status  girls’  school, 
one  lower  status  coed  school,  and  one  upper  status  boys’  school).  Two 
of  the  elementary  schools  (one  boys’,  one  girls')  were  part  of  the  system 
of  'autonomous  education,"  that  is,  the  independent  (but  partially  state- 
supported)  school  system  of  the  ul t ra- orthodox  Jewish  sector  (known  in 
Israel  as  Afludat  I, srael)  . Also  autonomous,  but  not  part  of  the  latter, 
was  the  tenth  elementary  school,  that  of  a Christian  mission.  Four 
secondary  schools  were  chosen  for  this  city:  a coed  upper-status  school, 

an  upper/lowef  status  religious  girls’  s.chooj , a lower-status  coed  school, 
and  the,  secondary  school  of  the  Crhistian  mission. 
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In  a Development  Town  and  in  an  old  town  (the  latter  is  my  desig- 
nation to  distinguish  between  Development  Towns,  which  are  formally 
designated  as  such,  and  towns  v\/hich  do  not  have  an  official  designation), 

I selected  two  schools  in  each,  one  secular  and  one  state-supported 
religious  school.  One  secondary  school  was  also  observed  in  each  of  the 
two,  although  the  old  town's  secondary  school  served  another  old  town  as 
well.  Two  moshav  schools  were  also  chosen,  both  coed,  one  of  which  is 
secular  and  one  which  is  state-supported  religious.  The  secular  school 
serving  several  moshavim  has  a secondary  school  attached  to  it,  and  this 
too  was  chosen  for  the  sample.  Because  of  an  error  in  strategy  and 
timing  --  involving  an  attempt  to  secure  certain  demographic  data  in 
the  latter  moshav  school,  which  are  considered  highly  secret  in  Israel, 
but  which  1 was  able  to  secure  for  most  other  schools  --  relations  with 
the  school's  principal  became  very  strained;  at  the  point  at  which  this 
threatened  to  involve  certain  personnel  in  the  Ministry  of  Education,  I 
followed  the  advice  of  several  friends  and  abandoned  my  plans  to  include 
the  moshav  religious  secondary  school  in  my  sample.  (The  cases  in  which 
I and  my  research  assistant  were  refused  permission  to  return  to  classes 
in  which  we  had  begun  our  observations  were  always  religious  schools  of 
one  sort  or  another,  though  they  were  in  the  minority  of  the  religious 
schools  observed.)  The  kibbutz  school  that  was  in  the  sample  is  the 
school  of  a secular  kibbutz;  it  not  only  serves  its  own  children  but 
also  those  of  a neighboring  kibbutz  and  the  children  of  families  from 
nearby  villages  which  are  not  large  enough  to  support  their  own  school. 
The  secondary  school  of  the  kibbutz  in  the  sample  was  also  observed. 

Finally,  the  elementary  school  of  one  Arab  village  was  also  included 
in  the  sample.  Like  most  Arab  villages  in  Israel,  this  does  not  have  a 
secondary  school;  hence,  no  Arab  secondary  schools  were  included  in  the 
sample.  To  return  to  the  point  made  at  the  outset  of  this  description 
of  the  method's  application  in  Israel,  my  attempts  to  secure  permission 
to  conduct  observations  in  this  school  (which  were  eventually  successful) 
were  among  the  most  dramatic  and  illuminating  data  bearing  out  the 
hypothesis  that  Arabs  in  Israel  are  members  of  a lower  caste,  which  in- 
cludes all  non-Jews,  These  data  not  only  included  my  own  difficulties 
in  penetrating  the  boundaries  surrounding  the  Arab  sector  in  the  educa- 
tional sphere  but  also  the  humiliations  suffered  by  members  of  the  lower 
caste  who  had  to  become  involved  in  the  procedure. 

To  what  extend  do  these  schools  constitute  a representative  sample 
of  Israel's  school  system?  The  question  must  remain  moot.  Such  a study 
is  concerned  with  process,  rather  than  frequencies.  Were  such  a study 
based  exclusively  on  stat i st i ca T samp  1 i ngs  of  the  population  of  Israel, 
many  more  urban  schools  would  have  to  have  been  studied  in  order  to 
warrant  the  inclusion  of  even  one  kibbutz  school  in  the  sample;  this 
could  only  have  been  done  at  the  expense  of  the  schools  of  several  other 
types  of  settlement.  But  I am  very  confident  about  the  reliability  of 
the  method  of  sampling  on  the  basis  of  one  thing.  In  my  travels  around 
the  country  (see  below)  1 did  not  hear  of  anything,  with  only  two  ex- 
ceptions, that  was  not  observed  in  the  sample  of  schools  that  1 had 
chosen.  (One  of  these  was  the  use  of  laboratory  equipment  in  an  elemen- 
tary-school science  class  in  a south-central  Development  Town,  an  almost 
unheard-of  occurrence  in  Israel;  in  almost  all  schools,  laboratory 


equipment  Is  kept  in  locked  closets  at  all  times.  The  second  was  an 
experiment  in  an  instructional  innovation.)  However,  as  will  be  seen 
below,  other  aspects  of  this  method  of  field  work  reduce  the  possibility 
of  missing  phenomena  such  as  these. 

The  kibbutz  that  I chose  for  my  sample  was  the  closest  to  the  city 
in  which  I lived.  As  everyone  familiar  with  Israel  recognizes,  it  is 
not  representative  of  kibbutzim  and  their  educational  institutions.  How- 
ever, the  kibbutzim  are  in  such  rapid  change,  especially  in  their  educa- 
tional patterns,  and  there  is  so  much  variability  among  them  at  present 
that  the  'Vepresentat i ve”  kibbutz  is  probably  non-existent.  Furthermore, 
I believe  that  the  amalgamation  of  the  kibbutz-school  in  my  sample  with 
the  surrounding  milieu  is  a direction  which  many  other  ki bbutzim  wi 1 1 
take  shortly. 

Like  each  of  Israel's  cities,  the  one  in  which  I lived  has  a univer- 
sity, and  this  was  my  focus  of  research  at  the  post-secondary  level.  This 
was  the  only  istance  in  which  my  research  involved  participation  as  well 
as  observation;  this  will  be  described  below. 

After  selecting  my  sample  of  elementary  schools,  1 began  visiting 
each  in  turn.  During  the  first  year  of  field  work,  1 conducted  all  obser 
vations  myself;  during  the  second  year,  observations  were  divided  with  a 
research  assistant.  In  the  elementary  schools,  1 chose  Grades  ^ and  7, 
Elementary  schools  currently  include  Grades  1-8;  this  is  gradually 
changing  under  the  educational  reform  program  of  1968,  and  within  a few 
years  all  elementary  schools  will  include  only  Grades  1-6;  a new  set  of 
"intermediate  grades"  (corresponding  to  the  United  States  "junior  high 
school")  will  include  Grades  7“9>  secondary  schools,  which  now  include 
Grades  9“12,  will  then  be  composed  of  Grades  10-12,  Although  none  of  the 
schools  in  my  sample  have  yet  been  changed  to  conform  to  the  educational 
reform  program,  1 conducted  some  observations  outside  the  sample  in 
schools  that  have  been  changed.  1 also  conducted  some  observations  in 
kindergartens,  but  not  in  a systematic  way. 

I chose  Grade  4 for  two  reasons.  First,  it  is  the  middle  of  the 
elementary  grade  structure.  Second, this  is  the  grade  in  which  political 
indoctrination  begins  in  earnest  --  it  is  far  more  subtle  in  earlier 
grades  --  and  this  was  one  of  my  major  research  interests.  1 chose 
Grade  7 because  it  is  here  that  the  most  intensive  preparations  begin 
fo*"  the  seker  (tr.  survey)  examination  (equivalent  to  the  British  11  + 
examinations),  which  largely  governs  admission  to  secondary  schools; 
preliminary  explorations  indicated  that  students  and  teachers  in  Grade 
8 relax  considerably  after  the  examination  is  given,  generally  in  the 
second  or  third  month  of  the  school  year.  Since  one  of  my  research 
interests  was  the  differential  access  of  people  to  secondary  education 
— which,  in  many  countries,  is  among  the  most  important  determinants 
of  access  to  occupational  status  --  1 was  also  interested  in  differential 
preparation  of  students  for  the  seker  examination.  In  the  secondary 
schools,  1 chose  Grade  11  for  many  of  the  same  reasons  that  1 chose  Grade 
7:  most  preparation  for  the  baa rut  (tr.  university  matriculation)  exami- 

nation takes  place  in  Grade  11. 


My  d»rect  school  observ^at sons  ccnssstecl  of  the  following  procedureSo 
FIrstj  i visited  Grade  ^ In  all  the  elementary  schools  in  my  sample,  and 
then  revisited  all  the  schools  to  observe  Grade  7„  In  the  first  five 
Grades  4 that  I v«  s i ted » I spent  six  consecutive  days  (an  entire  Israel! 
school  week)  sn  each  class;  after  that,  as  my  familiarity  with  the  school 
system^  increased,  8 was  able  to  reduce  this  to  three  consecutive  days  in 
each  grade.  In  eUber  case,  8 entered  each  class  at  8 A„M,  (when  classes 
generally  begin)  and  left  when  the  class  had  finished  for  the  day,  (in 
some  religious  schools,  classes  begin  at  7° 15  or  7»30  to  provide  enough 
time  for  prayers;  in  those  cases,  8 usually  began  my  observations  at 
those  hours,)  The  end  of  the  school  day  in  Israel  varies  from  noon  to 
4 P„M, , and  there  is  even  wide  variation  In  the  finishing  time  of  the 


same  grade  In  different  schools;  in  some  scfiools 


a s i gn I f i cant  factor 


which  cannot  be  gene  «nto  here  --  there  Is  often  considerable  unpredicta' 
bility  as  to  when  particular  grades  will  finish  for  the  day. 


case,  8 asked  for  and  received  a seat  in  the  rear  corner  of 
the  classroom,  Wjth  once  exception,  t never  participated  in  any  class-” 
room  activities  and  never  distributed  any  questionnaires  or  other 
materials.  The  exception  occurred  when  a teacher  asked  me  to  talk  to 
her  Grade  4 class  during  a Friday  'fsocial"  hour,  saying  that  she  did  not 
want  the  pupils  to  f ef^  1 that  "there  was  just  a body  sitting  In  the 
class";  this  is  a highly  unusual  sttitude  for  a teacher  to  express  (but 
this  is  one  of  Israel “s  outstanding  elite  schools).  I took  notes  in  a 
spiral  notebook  In  timetable  fashion  (examples  of  such  classroom  note" 
taking  are  given  below).  Sometimes,  tlsese  observations  were  recorded 
at  30  second-intervals;  at  other  times  (though  this  was  rare,  again  for 
reasons  that  cannot  be  gone  into  here) , recordings  were  made  at  Intervals 
as  long  as  20  minutes.  More  often  than  not,  my  protocols  are  at  1 and  2 
minute-intervals,  1 recorded  everything  that  I managed  to  see  In  the 
relationships  among  students,  betv^een  students  and  teachers  (their  own 
and  others),  among  teachers,  and  between  teachers  and  others,  such  as 
principals,  parents,  and  other  visitors  (Including  me),  1 recorded  cur- 
ricular content  and  took  down  all  questions  written  on  the  blackboard 
and,  when  possible,  all  questions  asked  In  the  classroom.  It  was  easy 
to  record  teachers"  questions  because  Israeli  teachers  tend  to  wri te  almost 
all  their  questions  on  the  blackboard.  In  most  schools,  there  was  little 
difficulty  In  recording  pupils"  questions  because  Israeli  school  children 
rarely  ask  questions  during  class;  in  most  schools  in  which  pupils  do  ask 
questions,  it  was  Impossible  to  record  them  because  of  the  children's 
tendency  to  form  a,  chorus  of  interpretations  and  interpolations  by  the 
time  a child  has  reached  the  fourth  or  fifth  word  of  a question,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  for  either  observer  or  teacher  to  know  precisely  what 
is  being  asked,  In  which  case  the  teacher  ans’.'ers  as  he  pleases.  (This 
style  IS  not  confined  exclusively  to  children  in  Israel.)  I also  col- 
lected all  the  textbooks  used  in  these  classes,  copies  of  examinations, 
and  school  newspapers  (where  present)  , 

I also  have  a tape  recording  of  most  of  these  grades  for  the  first 
1-1/2  hours  of  each  of  the  ne  't-to-last  day  of  each  grade  that  I visited. 
My  tape  recorder  was  never  visible,  and  was  kept  in  a large  brief  case 
which  I always  had  with  me,  whether  or  not  1 had  the  tape  recorder  with 
me.  Except  for  two  instances,  I used  the  tape  recorder  without  permission 
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I (8  rationalized  my  qualms  of  conscience  about  this  on  the  grounds  that 

I a tape  recorder  is  only  quantitatively  different  from  a pen  and  note- 

I book  which  I never  concealed  and  simply  more  efficient.  I felt 

I that  this  procedure  was  necessary  because  of  Israeli  attitudes  toward 

I mechanical  things,  especially  In  the  lower  socioeconomic  strata.)  My 

I purpose  In  getting  these  recordings  was  not  to  capture  the  actual 

I content  of  classroom  activities,  but  instead,  to  get  a record  of  the 

I rhythm  of  each  class.  This  rhythm  differs  from  grade  to  grade  and, 

I most  dramatically,  from  one  socioeconomic  stratum  to  another.  Without 

I this,  it  would  be  Impossible  to  record  the  consistent  hysterical 

I screams  of  some  teachers  and  the  quiet  respect  and  dignity  shown  to 

I pupils  by  others.  On  the  four  occasions  that  1 brought  a camera  with 

I (on  the  last  days  of  observation  cycles)  , it  provoked  such  near 

I bedlam  in  the  classrooms  that  1 decided  against  using  it  subsequently. 

I Secondary  school  observations  were  not  recorded  in  timetable 

I fashion  because  the  pace  and  content  of  secondary  classes  in  Israel 

I bid  not  warrant  It,  with  very  few  exceptions.  instead,  emphasis  in 

I note  taking  and  observations  were  on  instructional  content.  More  often 

I than  not,  this  was  the  lulling  drone  of  teachers;  student  participation 

is  minimal  In  Israeli  secondary  schools  too.  Just  as  American  colleges 
seem  to  be  oriented  toward  the  standards  of  graduate  studies,  so  Israeli 
secondary  schools  are  oriented  toward  college-level  studies,  especially 
I in  connection  with  an  acceptance  of  teachers'  authoritativeness.  (This 

I theme  is  also  observable  in  some  higher-status  elementary  schools,  but 

it  is  much  more  pronounced  in  the  secondary  schools.)  In  any  case,  the 
pace  and  content  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  Israel  are  vastly 
different,  requiring  very  different  methods  of  data  recording.  (in  one 
case,  when  my  assistant  was  observing  the  Grade  7 of  the  Christian 
I mission  school  in  the  sample,  she  found  at  the  end  of  the  observation 

I period  that  she  failed  to  take  notes  in  timetable  fashion:  because  of 

its  pace  and  relations  between  pupils  and  teachers,  she  explained  to  me, 

[ she  was  inadvertently  lulled  into  the  Impression  that  she  was  in  a 

secondary  school  class.) 

This,  too,  is  an  aspect  of  heterogeneity  in  a modern  nation  and  it 
has  important  methodological  suggestions;  this  is  why  1 have  described 
' my  methods  of  data  gathering  in  such  detail.  There  are  so  many  quali- 

tatively different  situations  in  a national  social  system  — even  within 
the  same  institutional  matrix  --  that  one  must  be  constantly  prepared 
: to  shift  his  methodological  procedures  from  rne  context  to  the  next,  as 

warranted.  For  example,  It  became  clear  ea, in  the  research  in  Israel 
^ that  even  though  elementary  and  secondary  schools  devoted  much  of  their 

curricula  to  the  transmission  of  values,  especially  political  ones, 
elementary  schools  were  also  devoted  to  a selective  recruitment  of 
different  groups  of  children  for  secondary  school  --  and  for  particular 
secondary  schools  at  that  --  and,  thus,  for  university  eligibility.  They 
did  this  by  a qualitatively  different  type  of  teaching  and  inculcation 
of  attitudes  toward  schooling,  both  by  level  and  content  of  teaching  and 
by  the  treatment  of  children,  which  ranged  from  out r i ght  bruta 1 i ty  to 
: considerate  respect.  Once  people  get  into  certain  secondary  schools, 

; their  occupational  careers  are  almost  assured.  But  although  secondary 

schools  are  quite  uniform  In  their  classroom  activities.  It  also  emerges 
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that  there  is  an  Important  selectivity,  which  tends  to  vary  by  ethnic 
group  membership,  with  respect  to  recruitment  for  the  universities,  but 
it  takes  place  outside  the  classroom  Itself  and  away  from  the  peering 
eyes  of  an  observer»  The  first  screen  I ng^-out  takes  place  in  Grade  10, 
when  many  pupils  are  weeded  out  of  school  on  the  basis  of  examination 
gradeSo  (It  can  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  students  attend  the 
university  In  order  to  pass  examinations,  rather  than  to  secure  an 
education  per  se ; correspondingly,  an  Important  aspect  of  Israeli 
education  is  devoted  to  training  for  what  can  be  called  the  "culture  of 
examinations,"  although  secondary  school  examination  competition  is 
much  more  important  for  career  opportunity  than  elementary  school  exami- 
nations.) To  a large  extent,  the  victims  of  this  period  of  selectivity 
tend  to  be  pupils  from  the  pollticariy  and  economically  disenfranchised 
groups,  that  is,  those  of  Asian  and  North  African  descent  (pejoratively 
known  in  Israel  as  "Orientals").  Those  who  pass  over  this  hurdle,  how^ 
ever,  have  yet  another  facing  them,  and  It  is  informal.  Secondary 
school  principals  have  the  right  ““  more  customary  than  legal  — to 
decide  who  among  their  schools®  pupils  will  take  the  matriculation 
(baqrut)  examination;  each  principal  wants  to  show  as  high  a rate  of 
success  for  his  school  as  possible.  But  other  considerations  obtain 
in  this  decision  making  process,  it  would  seem,  since  so  many  pupils 
who  are  "discouraged"  from  taking  the  examination  are  also  from  these 
disenfranchised  groups.  This  "advice"  is  offered  in  the  privacy  of  the 
principal's  office,  (Although  Asians  and  North  Africans  constitute  mor*^. 
than  half  of  the  population  in  Israel,  they  make  up  only  about  12%  of 
the  university  student  bodies,)  My  point  in  this  connection  Is  methodo* 
logical,  and  not  only  substantive;  such  patterns  can  only  be  discerned 
from  official  records  and  their  statistical  analyses.  More  generally, 

1 found  as  I went  higher  and  higher  in  the  educational  system  from 
kindergarten  to  the  university,  that  it  was  necessary  to  devote  pro- 
gressively less  attention  to  minute-by-minute  classroom  events  and  more 
and  more  attention  to  gathering  statistical  data. 


As  of  this  writing,  the  collection  of  many  of  these  statistical 
data  ””  or,  more  accurately,  their  preparation  by  personnel  in  Israel's 
Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  --  is  incomplete.  While  it  Is  anticipated 
that  these  data  will  be  provided  in  full  by  the  time  that  the  research 
period  is  ended,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  summarize  and  analyze  them 
in  time  for  inclusion  in  this  report.  The  same  is  also  true  of  the 
demographic  data  for  pupils  In  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
the  Israel  sample  as  well  as  a selected  sample  of  non-observed  secondary 
schools.  Since  these  data  are  regarded  as  secret  in  Israel,  it  has 
taken  much  longer  than  anticipated  to  collect  them.  Nevertheless,  and 
while  1 must  omit  any  references  to  my  means  of  getting  them  (except  to 
assure  the  reader  that  1 have  not  violated  any  American  or  Israeli  laws 
or  regulations),  1 expect  that  these  data,  too,  will  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  the  I968-I969  school  year;  their  analysis  will  have  to  be  under- 
taken after  this  research  period  is  ended. 

Thus,  for  example,  and  to  continue  with  the  details  of  my  methods 
of  observation  In  Israel,  my  university  observations  were  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  My  classroom 
observations  at  the  university  level  were  confined  to  one  course  which 
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1 was  asked  to  teach  as  a visiting  professor.  More  important  than  that, 
i \/^as  preoccupied  in  connection  with  university  education  with  collecting 
statistical  materials,  conversations  with  students  about  their  courses 
and  work,  informal  Interviews  with  university  teachers,  collecting  exami- 
nations, follov\/ing  bulletin  board  announcements  (especially  instructor's 
office  hours,  which  are  enviably  generally  limited  to  one  hour  a week) 
and  the  like.  Another  way  of  putting  this  is  that  the  higher  I went  in 
the  educational  scheme,  the  less  ! was  concerned  with  the  daily  activities 
of  particular  individuals.  In  a national  study,  one  must  be  prepared  to 
find  himself  In  (let  us  say)  an  elementary  school  classroom,  an  archival 
library,  a government  statistical  office,  a policy  making  committee  (as 
an  observer) , and  the  like. 

Returning  to  my  classroom  observations,  to  what  extent  did  my 
presence  affect  the  course  of  classroom  activities?  i know  that  it  did, 
but  I ,do  not  know  to  what  extent,  in  one  Grade  4,  the  pupils  told  me 
at  the  end  of  the  week  that  I visited  there  that  they  were  sorry  to  see 
me  leave,  because  they  had  never  had  a week  with  so  little  homework. 

One  teacher  who  refused  to  allow  me  to  return  to  her  class  after  three 
days  of  observation  (I  was  still  on  a six  day-schedule)  admitted  to  me 
under  the  pressure  of  my  questioning  that  she  uses  corporal  punishment 
(prohibited  by  law)  to  control  her  class  but  felt  too  "uncomfortable" 
doing  so  in  front  of  a stranger.  Questions  about  an  observer's  effects 
have  become  habitual,  almost  obsessively  so,  in  connection  with  educa- 
tional and  social  science  research  of  late;  we  have  no  way  of  determin- 
ing the  effects  of  an  observer's  presence  on  the  people  he  is  studying^, 
whether  in  a nomadic  band  or  in  a modern  classroom.  Perhaps  the  best 
way  to  conduct  this  type  of  research  is  to  conceal  a wide-angle  camera 
and  several  miniature  microphones  in  a classroom  and,  possibly  in 
addition,  observe  the  group  through  a one-way  window  V\/ithout  the  know- 
ledge of  pupils  and  teachers.  This  is  impossible  for  bureaucratic 
reasons,  since  one  cannot  expect  to  secure  an  oath  of  secrecy  from  a 
principal;  and  if  he  gave  such  a promise,  his  implied  sadism  would  make 
him  highly  suspect.  It  also  raises  many  ethical  problems  from  the  point 
of  view  of  our  own  culture.  What  1 assumed  throughout  was  that  my  pre- 
sence in  a classroom  or  a teachers'  room  can  be  regarded  as  an  "X"  or 
unknown  but  constant  --  factor.  1 go  further:  an  investigation  such 

as  this  can  be  considered  a study  of  varied  reactions  in  different  class- 
rooms to  the  presence  of  the  same  observer. 

The  United  States  Sample:  Ten  elementary,  ten  junior  high  schools 

and  four  senior  high  schools  were  selected  in  the  area  studied  to  pro- 
vide a representative  sample  of  the  principal  castes,  classes  and  other 
socially  based  groups  in  this  area.  The  sample  included  one  middle- 
lower  status  private  religious  school,  one  county-run  juvenile  detention 
school,  and  one  private  middle-high  status  school.  The  remaining  schools 
were  all  district-run  public  schools  in  which  educational  policies  were 
set  by  elected  lay  school  boards  (local).  Their  ethnic  and  class  com- 
position was  as  follows:  an  urban,  upper  status,  white  school;  an  urban, 

99%  Negro,  lower  status  school;  an  urban,  deliberately  ethnically  mixed, 
middle  status  school;  an  urban  lower  status,  mainly  Negro  school  for 
students  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  "regular"  public  schools;  a sub- 
urban, white,  middle-upper  status  school;  an  industrial  town  with  old 
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and  new  ethnic  minorities  (Italian  and  Negro),  middle-lower  status;  a 
rural,  Mexican-American  and  white  lower-status  school;  an  "urban  sprawl 
twn  wnite  and  Portuguese,  middle-status  school;  an  integrated  urban 
district  with  almost  equal  Negro-white  population  mixture  of  lower- 
m I dd  I e'“upper  status ; an  urban,  mainly  Negro  lower  status  school;  an 
ethnically  mixed,  urban,  middle  status  school  (considered  on  nation  wide 
standards  to  be  a typical  cosmopolitan  junior  high  school);  and  a lowers 
middle  status,  urban,  ethnically  mixed  school.  (!n  some  of  these  school 
It  was  possible  to  observe  both  grades  4 and  7.)  All  of  these  schools 
were  coed  with  the  exceptJon  of  the  Juvenile  detention  school.  The 
rural  school  was  50  miles  from  the  metropolitan  area;  the  others  were 
distances  within  that  range.  Future  research  in  other  areas 
or  the  Unsted  States  will  be  needed  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
this  sample  is  a fair  represen  tat  I on  of  United  States  society  as  a 
whole.  Absent  from  this  sample  are  an  elite  private  school  and  an  all- 
Negro  school  of  the  type  that  has  developed  in  the  South  under  the 
separatist  educational  policies  of  that  region. 


I d u I I 

in  this  area  are  1-6  (elemen- 
and  10-12  (senior  high  school).  How- 
in  the  U.S.  as  a whole  and  one  of  the 
mode;  1-3  (primary),  4-6  (intermediate) 
. In  Grade  7j  students  are  Introduced 
subject  teachers  and  "ability  grouping' 


Grades  4,  7?  and  11  were  chosen 
sample.  The  most  usual  grade  divisions 
tary)  , 7-9  (junior  high  school) 
ever,  this  division  is  changing 
districts  sampled  had  the  newer 
7“8  (junior),  9“12  (high  school^ 

for  the  first  time  to  different  suujecc  teacners  and  "a 
(not  used  In  all  districts)  begins  to  separate  students  on  the  basis  o1 
ability.  !n  Grade  11,  the  preliminary  Scholast ic  Apt i tude  Test  is  give 
as  preparation  for  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  which  is  administered 
in  Grade  12;  this  largely  determines  a student's  admission  or  non-ad- 
mission  into  various  levels  of  higher  oducation. 


Mrs.  Fredrickson  spent  three  consecutive  school  days  in  each  of 
the  c assrooms  in  her  sample.  (Because  the  authority  is  vested  in  each 
istrict  rather  than  in  a centralized  agency  as  in  Israel,  it  was  more 
practical  to  observe  all  the  selected  classrooms  in  each  district  In- 
stead of  observing  all  Grades  4 then  7,  and  then  11.)  She  began ’and 
ended  the  day  with  the  class,  spending  recesses,  lunch  hours  and  prepa- 
ration periods  either  with  the  students  or  in  the  teacher's  coffee  room, 
in  a number  of  classrooms,  whe  was  asked  by  the  teacher  to  explain  her 
research  to  the  class  she  was  observing.  Otherwise,  she  sat  in  the  rear 
of  the  room  quietly  taking  notes  at,  generally,  two  minute  intervals. 

As  in  the  Israeli  sample,  taping  was  done  for  the  first  hour  and  a half 
o one^  ay.  Unlike  Israel,  this  taping  was  done  with  the  permission  of 
he  principal  and  the  teacher.  (in  only  one  junior  high  school  was  she 
refused  permission  to  make  a tape.  The  reason  given  was  that  the 
parents  would  object.)  In  a large  number  of  elementary  classrooms,  she 
was  asked  by  the  students  or  the  teachers  to  replay  the  tape,  which  she 
Id.  (In  very  few  classrooms  in  U.S.  urban  schools  Is  a tape  recorder 
a novelty.  Rather,  the  students  simply  wanted  to  hear  themselves.)  In 
contrast  to  Israeli  schools,  student  participation  --  except  in  the 
lowest  socioeconomic  stratum  — is  encouraged  in  the  classroom;  this 
increases  as  one  goes  up  the  socioeconomic  scale.  Frequently  the 
majority  of  teachers  questions  are  oral.  Therefore,  it  was  not  always 


possible  to  record  everything  that  happened  in  the  classroom  at  any 
grade  level.  However,  a large  number  of  teachers  were  willing  after- 
ward to  supply  details  that  had  been  missed;  in  fact,  several  called 
Mrs.  Fredrickson's  attention  to  various  incidents  and  comments  that 
they  thought  might  interest  her.  In  higher  status  schools,  teachers 
and  administrators  were  often  eager  to  know  what  she  had  observed  in 
the  classes  that  might  be  useful  to  them. 

Reactions  to  Mrs,  Fredrickson's  presence  varied  from  school  to 
school  (and  often  from  teacher  to  teacher).  In  some  — schools  where 
the  emphasis  seemed  to  be  on  discipline  and  order  — students  and 
teachers  were  initially  uneasy,  apparently  regarding  her  as  a repre- 
sentative of  authority.  (in  these  schools,  teachers  were  least  likely 
to  introduce  her  to  the  class  or  to  ask  her  questions  about  what  she 
was  doing.  In  some  of  the  urban  schools  where  researchers  are  common- 
place, even  students  asked  very  sophisticated  questions  about  the  re- 
search and  neither  students  nor  teachers  seemed  to  modify  their  behavior. 
However,  one  student  in  a very  "sophisticated"  class  commented  to  Mrs. 
Fredrickson  that  the  teacher's  comment  in  class  that  he  "did  not  want 
the  student  to  believe  something  because  she  thought  it  was  what  he 
believed,"  was  made  for  the  observer's  benefit.  In  the  student's 
opinion,  the  teacher  usually  did  want  the  students  to  believe  that  he 
"had  the  truth,"  In  any  event,  the  different  reactions  of  teachers 
and  students  are  significant  data.) 

Every  state  agency  or  bureaucracy  is  not  only  responsible  for 
sending  out  policy-messages  to  the  entire  society  in  connection  with 
the  sphere  of  activity  which  constitutes  its  area  of  competence  and 
authority,  but  each  also  has  its  own  methods  of  transmitting  them. 

In  addition  to  legislative  statutes  and  officially  gazetted  regula- 
tions for  their  implementation,  most  state  agencies  in  a nation  have 
supplementary  means  for  sending  out  regulations,  advice,  administrative 
procedures,  and  the  like.  Sometimes,  especially  when  the  bureaucracy 
is  incredibly  vast,  it  is  necessary  for  the  central  agency  to  issue  its 
policies  on  a regular  basis;  this  can  make  an  investigator's  life 
rather  easy,  at  least  in  this  aspect  of  his  work. 

This  was  the  case  in  connection  with  the  study  of  education  in 
Israel,  where  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  publishes  a monthly 
"Circular  Letter  of  the  Director  General"  (the  hatter  person  being  the 
day-to-day  effective  administrator  of  the  ministry)  , curricular  guides 
for  each  elementary  and  secondary  school  grade  which  are  cross-cut  by 
guides  for  each  subject  taught  in  the  schools.  These  guides  contain 
the  minimal  materials  which  are  required  to  be  covered  in  each  grade, 
the  number  of  hours  per  week  to  be  devoted  to  each  subject,  and  often 
the  content  — usually  dealing  with  nationally  legitimating  values  — 
which  are  to  be  stressed.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  also  guides 
for  themes  which  are  not  formal  subjects  of  instruction,  such  as 
"citizenship,"  "interpersonal  relations,"  "health  and  hygiene,"  "road 
safety,"  and  the  like.  The  Director  General's  "Circular  Letter"  is 
supposed  to  be  read  by  every  principal  and  teacher  in  the  country;  in 
fact,  the  last  page  is  a form  on  which  every  teacher  can  sign  his 
i n i t i a 1 s af te r having  read  it.  In  actual  practice,  teachers  almost 
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never  read  the  Circular  Letter j and  principals  often  do  not. 

Such  materials  are  admirably  suited  to  formal  content  analyses  (see 
appendix)  for  the  determination  of  state  policy  in  connection  with  edu- 
cat  I on  3 and  these  policies  can  then  be  compared  with  actual  practice  in 
the  classroomo  Additionally,  they  provide  a formal  picture  of  the  staters 
policies  In  connection  with  the  organization  of  the  groups  that  make  up 
the  society.  For  example,  one  which  is  given  the  clearest  and  most 
exp  1 !cit  recognition  by  the  Israeli  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  is 
that  broadly  based  group  whose  designation  is  literally  translated  as 
"Developmental  Responsibilities,"  which  is  the  polite  official  term  for 
"culturally  deprived  children  (or  adults),"  that  Is,  immigrants  from 
Asia  and  North  Africa  (predominantly)  and  their  decendants.  That  the 
term  is  pejorative,  and  has  distinct  racist  overtones,  in  Israel  as  well 
as  the  United  States,  is  another  (and  substantive)  matter. 

In  addition  to  policy  v^fith  respect  to  classroom  activities  and 
administrative  procedures,  such  materials  also  reveal,  as  perhaps  little 
else  can,  the  sociopolitical  values  of  a nation's  state.  It  Is  here 
that  one  finds  the  explicit  and  implicit  nationalism,  national  identldy, 
attempts  to  achieve  national  uniformity  and  homogeneity,  and  the  like. 

In  Israel,  for  example,  it  Is  here  that  one  finds  repeated  references  to 
the  society's  needs  to  maintain  Its  distinctive  "Jewish"  character 
together  with  a remarkable  avoidance  of  any  discussion  of  what  this 
means  alongside  a total  avoidance  of  any  mention  that  Islamic  civil i“ 

zation  in  the  area  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  world  history. 

These  materials  date  back  to  the  1920s  In  one  form  or  another  and 
under  various  designations.  (The  state  of  Israel  was  established  in 
1920,  not  in  I9I+8  as  popularly  maintained.)  Their  historical  analyses 
point  clearly  to  shifts  in  policy,  ideology,  and  to  the  relationships 
among  the  groups  making  up  the  society.  Since  the  taxonomy  of  a content 
analysis  always  contains  the  date  of  an  item's  source,  it  is  possible 
to  get  a picture  of  changes  in  educational  policv,  let  us  say,  parallel 
with  changes  in  other  Institutional  areas. 

At  a more  general  level  of  policy  formation  are  parliamentary  or 
legislative  debates,  laws  passed  and  not  passed.  Ministers'  public  ad~ 
dresses  and  articles  (which  are  always  policy  statements  of  one  sort  or 
another) , conspiratorial  agreements  among  political  parties  In  which 
votes  are  traded  for  government  funds  (my  terms  here  are  used  advisedly) 
and  which,  at  least  in  Israel,  are  often  signed  by  the  parties  concerned 
(perhaps  indicative  of  the  degree  of  their  mutual  trustK  and  the  like. 

Not  unlike  an  anthropologist,  though  for  different  reasons,  a state 
is  interested  In  knowing  the  extent  to  wh i ch  its  pol I cy“messages  are 
implemented  at  its  various  "receiving  stations."  Many  states  have  a 
bureaucratic  machinery  for  this.  In  Israel,  for  example,  there  is  an 
official  knov\/n  as  the  Controller  General  (who  functions  very  much  like 
the  United  States  Army's  Inspector  General,  familiar  to  many  readers) 
who  is  in  charge  of  an  agency  whose  personnel  are  supposed  to  hear  corn” 

I plaints  by  individuals  and  groups  against  the  government  generally  or 

I against  part icular  off icials,  and  who  is  also  required  to  investigate 
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[ the  degree  to  which  government  policies  are  carried  out  throughout  the 

society.  His  periodic  reports,  which  are  completely  free  of  theory 

I and  Jargon,  make  some  of  the  most  entertaining  reading.  Whenever  the 

occasion  presents  itself,  the  Controller  General  will  be  lavish  with 
praise  for  a Job  well  done.  More  often  than  not,  however,  the  facts 
require  somewhat  devastating  reports  about  inefficiency,  dubious  book" 
keeping,  inadequate  health  facilities,  unequal  distribution  of  privilege 
I and  guarantees  of  rights  to  the  Arab  sector  of  the  population  (as  in  the 

I case  of  education),  and  the  like.  Occasionally,  especially  when  viola" 

I tions  of  the  law  are  worse  than  flagrant,  his  observations  will  produce 

I some  changes.  But  he  Is  without  any  powers  of  enforcement  an  extra" 

ordinarjly  important  fact  --  and  people  usually  go  their  customary  ways, 
red  faced  or  not,  after  his  report  is  published. 

In  addition  to  the  Controller  General,  most  state  agencies  in 
Israel  have  a system  of  supervisors  or  inspectors  as  part  of  their 
I bureaucracies.  The  "inspectorate"  of  Israel's  Ministry  of  Education 

I and  Culture  is  a rather  elaborate  organization,  ranging  from  personnel 

who  are  in  charge  of  policy-making  and  who  never  leave  their  offices  in 
Jerusalem  to  Individuals  with  the  actual  responsibility  for  Inspecting 
schools  and  classes  in  order  to  maintain  the  desired  level  of  instn/c- 
I tion.  While  most  of  these  people,  In  actual  practice,  rarely  appear  In 

I!  classrooms,  some  of  them  are  Important  sources  of  change  (or  effective 

barriers  against  it)  and  of  Information.  (Israeli  teachers  often  say, 
with  a mixture  of  cynicism  and  relief,  "What  does  an  Inspector  do?  He 
travels.") 

Because  the  agencies  that  constitute  a state  are  made  up  of  people, 
and  because  one  of  the  goals  of  a national  study  Is  to  learn  how  their 
I policies  are  received  and  Implemented  among  the  society's  component 

boundary  systems,  it  Is  as  necessary  to  Include  within  one's  universe 
of  observations  those  people  who  sit  In  their  offices  and  write  the 
communications  which  are  carried  by  messengers,  postmen,  and  others. 
Sometimes,  they  compose  messages  which  are  literally  broadcast  by  radio 
f and  similar  means.  Equally  important,  however,  are  those  who  physically 

I go  out  of  their  offices  to  determine  whether  and  how  these  messages  are 

I implemented  in  various  social  places.  Hence,  one  must  travel  with  these 

I people  In  order  to  see  what  they  do,  to  watch  them  sitting  In  a class- 

I room  whi le  observing  a teacher,  and  then  conferring  with  a teacher  after 

f the  lesson,  to  watch  them  dismiss  teachers  from  their  Jobs,  conferring 

; with  them  afterward  about  the  relationship  between  directive  and  per- 

formance, or  recommending  a particular  teacher  to  a principal  as  a 
candidate  for  the  next  vacant  post  In  the  principal's  school.  This  is 
as  Important  as  observations  In  a sample  of  schools  in  all  of  the 
j society's  boundary  systems:  it  is  one  of  the  most  Important  elements 

I of  the  state  at  work. 

I ' 

j A concrete  example  will  Illustrate  the  importance  of  this.  During 

I one  period  of  my  work,  I accompanied  a particular  Inspector  around  the 

country;  he  was  responsible  for  Introducing  an  Important  Innovation  in 
[ Israeli  education  and  for  evaluating  teachers  In  their  use  of  this  new 

I method.  When  1 had  first  heard  about  this  innovation,  1 asked  several 

[ people  in  the  ministry  where  the  experiments  in  it  were  being  conducted, 
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and  was  toldj  "All  over  the  country^"  it  was  not  In  use  In  any  of  the 
schools  In  my  sample,  or  at  least  those  that  I had  observed  until  then. 
When  8 began  to  accompany  this  Inspector,  ! realized  that  he  was  taking 
me  almost  exclusively  to  Development  Towns  (see  below).  When  I asked 
him  about  this  coincidence,  he  told  me  that  such  experiments  were  being 
carried  out  primarily  in  Development  Towns.  Further  guest ioning  elicited 
the  statement,  which  had  previously  been  made  to  me  by  someone  else  In 
the  ministry,  "All  you  have  to  do  is  tell  the  ministry  that  something  is 
' scientif  Ical'ly  proved'  to  be  good  for  culturally  deprived  children  and 
they  will  automatically  and  blindly  but  It."  This,  together  with  my 
introduction  to  the  people  in  charge  of  educational  television  shortly 
afterward,  whose  programs  were  also  confined  Initially  to  Development 
Towns  and  urban  schools  that  are  defined  as  “culturally  deprived,"  led 
to  my  realization  of  the  uniqueness  of  Development  Towns  in  Israeli 
social  organization, 

it  Is  not  kibbutzim  but,  rather.  Development  Towns  which  are 
Israel's  unique  contribution  to  modern  national  social  organization. 

These  are  pre-planned  communities  exclusively  Jewish  and  almost  en- 
tirely Inhabited  by  Asian  and  North  African  Immigrants  which  are 
wholly  without  autonomy  in  decision-making  and  Implementation.  All 
their  institutions  are  established  and  controlled  from  outside  them 
(by  the  General  Federation  of  Labor  or  Hi stadrut . which  Is  one  of  the 
larpst  employers  in  the  country  In  addition  to  Its  union  status,  the 
Jewish  Agency,  and  the  central  government) ; most  of  their  managers  live 
in  major  cities  and  commute  almost  dally  to  their  jobs:  managerial 

positions  in  Dvelopment  Towns  (such  as  plant  managers  or  principals) 
are  among  the  most  Important  means  of  upward  social  mobility  in  Israel 
today.  The  principal  brokerages  of  power  relations  In  Development 
Towns  (aside  from  their  other  institutions)  are  their  political 
parties,  which  are  Inseparable  from  national  political  parties  (in 
this  connection,  see  Deshen  I969) ; incidentally,  university  student 
councils  are  also  divided  along  national  political  party  lines  and 
are  inextricably  tied  to  the  national  political  parties,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  factors  Involved  In  the  passivity  of  Israeli  university 
students  at  the  same  time  that  university  students  in  many  othet 
countries  throughout  the  world  demand  changes  In  universities’  medieval 
organizations. 

In  terms  of  boundary  systems  Development  Towns  are  settlements 
whose  social  systems  are  the  most  open  to  outside  influences,  especially 
those  of  the  state  and  state-associated  Institutions.  Almost  every 
Innovation  in  Israel  education  since  1952  (there  were  hardly  any  to 
speak  of  before  that)  such  as,  programmed  learning,  educational 
television,  ’tracking"  in  Grades  6-8  in  several  selected  subjects,  al- 
most automatic  rights  to  free  secondary  education,  which  will  eventu- 
ally be  universal  throughout  the  country  as  a result  of  the  educational 
reform  program  begun  in  I968,  at  least  for  the  Jewish  sector  of  the 
population  together  with  de  facto  aboil  {".Ion  of  the  seker  examination, 
and  the  like,  were  first  Introduced  and  experimented  with  in  Development 
Towns. ^ From  the  point  of  view  of  a state's  rulers,  the  boundary  systems 
m'  ^ *ned  by  Israeli  Development  Towns  are  the  most  desirable. 


It  Is  beside  the  point  whether  I would  have  learned  about  the 
relationship  of  Development  Towns  to  the  rest  of  the  society  without 
0 ccomp3n y sn  inspector  on  his  trevels#  Whst  J do  wish  to  stress 
in  addition  to  the  possibility  that  1 may  not  have  otherwise  had  this 
insight  is  that  it  is  insufficient  either  to  observe  a sample  of 
schools  (or  any  other  plant  which  is  centrally  directed)  or  to  accompany 
bureaucrats  on  their  travels  as  they  introduce  policies  or  supervise 
their  Implementation.  To  reiterate,  the  state  is  one  of  the  most 
important  if  not  the  dominant  boundary  system  in  a national 
society.  It  must  be  included  in  the  social  mapping  of  such  a society; 
to  retain  our  traditional  anthropological  view  of  society  as  being 
made  up  primarily  of  settlements,  sodalities  and  networks  of  kinsmen, 
and  other  territorially  based  groups  is  inappropriate,  incomplete,  and 
thus  misleading.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  acknowledge  the  state  per- 
functorily, as  In  most  contemporary  national  community  studies;  that 
would  be  eguivalent  to  a study  of  a fishing  village  which  neglects  to 
provide  a detailed  account  of  cooperative  use  of  fishing  vessels.  To 
omit  state  personnel  --  and  their  consultant  advisors,  such  as  univer- 
sity professors  — from  one's  sampled  observations  is  a gross  error  in 
sampling  itsetf.  It  is  with  such  procedures  that  we  can  retain  our 
traditional  ■ and,  I think,  unique  ■ — approach  to  the  study  of  total 
social  systems. 


Again  in  cont  rast  to  Israel,  with  Its  highly  cent  rail  zed  educa- 
tional system,  and  it  regular  "Circular  Letter"  to  every  teacher  and 
principal,  the  petty  state  In  which  this  research  was  conducted  has 
no  single  or  regularly  produced  policy-directive  for  its  component 
districts.  Instead,  each  of  the  numerous  bureaus  within  the  petty 
state's  educational  department  issues  a variety  of  policy  statements 
when  deemed  necessary.  These  statements  also  go  to  varying  reclpionts. 
Usually,  however,  the  transmission  Is  from  the  petty  state  agency  to 
the  educational  office  of  the  internal  political  division  (County) 
which  then  transmits  them  to  the  heads  of  the  territorial  aggregates 
(District).  However,  as  a highly  placed  State  Educational  official 
commented,  "It  is  really  on  an  individualized  ba^i  s ; d i rect i ves  are 
often  sent  directly  to  the  person  Ladmin i stratorj  most  concerned  with 
the  part i cul ar  i ssue. " From  another  official  source,  it  was  learned 
that  an  exception  to  this  is  In  Emergency  Policy  Statements  which, 
this  official  commented,  are  "exactly  equivalent  to  a police  all-points 
bulletin."  An  example  of  this  was  a recent  directive  from  the  office 
of  the  State  Super! n t enden t of  Schoo Is  to  all  schoo 1 districts  In  the 
state,  informing  them  that  their  "average  daily  attendance"  (the  basis 
on  which  allocations  of  state  funds  to  local  districts  are  computed) 
would  be  reduced  if  any  of  their  secondary  school  students  were  found 
to  be  attending  public  talks  given  by  a militant  black  leader  who  was 
guilty  of  using  foul  language  and  advocating  the  undermining  of  the 
American  government.  When  asked  whether  there  was  a central  file  of 
these  Emergency  Policy  Statements,  this  official  claimed  that  there 
is  none  since  there  is  no  need  to  have  a copy  of  the  directive  once  it 
had  been  Issued.  He  also  observed  that  it  was  "reasonable"  that  the 
state  would  not  have  an  "Information  circular  for  everything"  because 
of  size  (several  hundred  thousand  teachers,  and  more  than  1,000  school 
districts) . He  claimed  that  the  national  government  had  the  same 
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problern  and.  In  general,  the  same  policies.  This  official  noted  that 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education  is  organized  in  the  following  way, 

I Esch  department  Issues  material  dealing  with  specific  areas  of  federal 

[ involvement  in  the  state  educational  system  to  concerned  state  personnel. 

I For  example,  petty-state  officials  concerned  with  the  administration  of 

I programs  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  I965,  Title 

f 111,  would  be  sent  a copy  of  the  pertinent  legislation  (only  that’part 

^ relating  directly  to  Title  111),  a copy  of  the  regulations  established 

I for  this  act,  guidelines  as  defined  by  the  United  States  Office  of 

I Education,  and  often  an  administrative  manual  to  give  information  on 

the  proper  way  to  administer  the  act.  While  size  is  a "reasonable"  ex- 

i,  planatlon  for  many  decisions  in  U.S.  life,  it  is  often  asserted  that 

I the  "bureaucratic  structure  resulting  from  this  size"  is  also  a valid 

I reason  for  the  lack  of  overall  coordination,  action,  and  policy.  (How- 

^ ever,  this  bureaucratic  style  took  shape  long  before  size  became  an 

issue.") 


Curricular  guides  in  the  U.S.  sample  are  the  responsibility  of 
several  educational  agencies.  Petty-state  legislation  determines  the 
j basic  curricular  requirements.  The  county  boards  of  education  are 

^ legally  required  to  prescribe  a "Basic  Course  of  Study"  for  the  elemen- 

tary schools  of  their  school  districts  which  are  not  governed  by  a city 

board  of  education.  Often,  several  counties  join  and  issue  a common 
I course. 


In  the  petty  state  in  which  this  research  was  conducted,  there  has 
long  been  an  official  curriculum  statement  that  morals,  manners,  and 
citizenship  receive  "required  emphasis  by  teachers."  (In  recent  legis- 
lation, however,  this  statement  was  removed  from  the  section  relating  to 
curricular  matters  and  listed  under  "personal,"  for  teachers.  In  the 
new  legislation,  it  is  the  only  "subject"  with  a "requ i red  emphas i s" 
directive.)  The  old  legislation  has  a brief  general  statement  regarding 
the  principles  that  the  "teacher  shall  endeavor  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  pupils."  However,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  curricu- 
lar or  other  guide  that  does  more  than  simply  state  the  legislative 
paragraph  referring  to  this  matter.  It  is  left  to  the  teacher  to  im- 
plement prevailing  local  norms  in  these  matters.  The  county  fulfills 
its  curricular  obligations  in  this  area  by  supplying  films  for  classroom 
use,  with  such  titles  as  "Responsibility,"  "Cooperation,"  and  the  like, 
through  their  audio-visual  departments. 

In  view  of  the  vastness  and  complexity  of  educational  activities 
in  a national  society ,thei r investigation  on  a national  scale  provides 
one  of  the  most  sensitive  indicators  of  a society's  bureaucratic  style. 
For  example,  and  as  already  illustrated,  an  inherent  characteristic  of 
the  Israeli  bureaucratic  style  is  the  regular  dissemination  of  policy- 
messages  from  central  state  agencies  — of  which  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion and  Culture  Is  but  one  example  --  and  the  progressively  decreasing 
authority  of  local  matrixes  (such  as  political  parties,  settlements, 
and  religious  factions)  to  do  so.  The  inverse  relationship  between  the 
two  is  direct  and  almost  linear;  this  can  be  documented  for  about  the 
last  75  years  of  the  society's  history.  In  the  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  central  (Federal)  state  has  traditionally  gone  about 


this  indirectly  through  the  back  door,  so  to  speak  by  means  of  an 
intricate  system  of  licensing  of  enterprises  and  the  distribution  of 
franchises.  The  central  state's  involvement  in  education  has  been  an 
exquisite  index  of  this  from  the  late  18th  century  until  the  1950s,  in 
its  role  in  granting  railroad  franchises  or  in  the  coilege  land-grant 
system.  During  the  last  generation,  .however,  and  also  reflected  in  the 
central  state's  role  in  educational  matters,  there  has  been  an  important 
change  in  this  bureaucratic  sylte,  as  in  the  establishment  of  nation- 
ally uniform  standards  in  connection  with  food,  automobile  safety, 
"consumer  protection,"  legal  systems  (as  in  the  uniform  commercial  code), 
and  in  educational  matters;  a watershed  was  passed  in  connection  with 
the  latter  by  enforcements  of  the  "desegragat ion  decision"  by  the  use 
of  mi  1 i tary  force. 

What  we  are  currently  observing  in  the  United  States'  bureaucratic 
style  whether  in  connection  with  meat  inspection  or  educational 
organization  — is  an  erosion  of  the  older  style  which  was  marked  by 
extreme  differentiation  or  autonomy  of  separate  administrative  agencies 
in  the  petty  states  and  their  increasing  centralization,  or  an  increasing 
emphasis  on  the  homogeneity  of  the  society  (all  the  while,  of  course, 
paying  rhetorical  respect  to  a recognition  of  the  heterogeneity  of  the 
"American  experience").  The  principal  point  in  this  approach  to  the 
study  of  a national  educational  system  is  not  that  there  may  be  different 
regulations  in  respect  to  dress  and  hair  styles  for  pupils  in  different 
school  districts  or  even  In  different  classrooms  in  the  same  school  — 
though  these  are  not  without  their  own  significance  --  but.  rather  that 
fundamental  reorganizations  are  taking  place  in  the  relationships  among 
the  society's  component  groups  as  part  and  parcel  of  central  state 
policies.  These  not  only  include  relationships  among  color  and  ethnic 
groups  but  also  among  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  the  communi- 
ties that  they  serve,  and  relationships  between  universities  and  the 
central  state.  This  is  the  stuff  of  which  social  systems  are  made; 
confrontations  between  students  or  young  faculty  and  university  adminis- 
trators or  civil  authorities  are  more  circuitous  means  to  these  ends, 
and  they  are  part  of  the  same  piece  of  which  the  relationships  of  indus- 
trial conglomerates  to  the  state  are  also  integral  parts. 

Thus,  it  is  a total  avoidance  of  reality  to  discuss  or  describe 
education  in  the  United  States  today  without  an  active  awareness  of  the 
relationship  between  the  petty  state  and  the  centralized  government. 
Hence,  it  is  also  impossible  to  discuss  relations  among  groups  within 
the  local  community  without  discussing  the  impact  of  central  state 
policies  on  these  group  relationships.  While  there  are  many  sources  of 
the  centralized  state's  control  over  local  education,  the  financial 
role  of  the  central  state  is  one  of  the  most  important,  as  has  often 
been  the  case  in  United  States  history.  For  example,  in  I965-66,  about 
53%  of  the  revenue  for  public  schools  came  from  local  sources,  39%  from 
the  petty  states  and  8%  from  the  Federal  Government,  But  the  latter's 
contributions  are  steadily  rising.  In  several  of  the  United  States 
sample  districts  in  1968-69  proposed  increases  in  local  school  taxes 
were  overwhelmingly  defeated,  and  many  people  in  these  districts,  while 
continuing  to  speak  about  "local  control  of  the  schools"  are  looking  to 
the  central  state's  educational  programs  as  sources  of  revenue.  To 
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Dta in  money  from  the  latter  sources  requires,  of  course,  compliance 

dPn?^f%Tr^  " standards;  since  1964,  this  has  meant  the 

denial  of  federal  funds  to  any  program  or  activity  that  "discriminates 
on  the  grounds  of  race,  color  or  national  origin^" 


Although  the  method  proposed  bypasses  the  commun i ty~study  approach, 

In  otter's  abandonment  nor  gainsay  its  importance. 

In  addition  to  anthropoiogy' s concern  with  the  total  social  system  it 

with^Irdinfi"’°"h-"-r®h  sciences)  been  equally  concerned 

_ th  ordinary  individua  s acting  out  the  symbol  systems  of  their  cultures 

in  the  course  of  maintaining  life.  In  many  respects,  the  method  pro- 
posed for  the  study  of  national  social  systems  is  a bird's-eye  viL; 
from  such  a perch,  one  misses  many  of  the  details  of  daily  existence 
within  an  annual  or  ife  cycle,  especially  those  in  spheres  of  activity 
which  are  not  centrally  controlled  by  state  agencies.  Whether  one  is  ^ 
interested  in  the  organization  of  social  relations  involved  in  borrowing 
acup  of  sugar,  the  intimacies  and  curelties  of  kinship  relations,  cog- 
nitive systems,  and  the  like,  the  method  proposed  here  will  be  of  limited 
value,  to  say  the  least.  In  connection  with  concerns  which  require  such 

microscopic  inquiry,  the  methods  of  community  study  should  be  retained 
and  sharpenedo 


Equally  important,  there  are  processes  in  a national  social  system 
which  are  only  adumbrated  in  a national  study  but  which  can  only  be 
discerned  m detail  through  the  method  of  community  or  other  local  study. 
For  example,  as  in  almost  any  other  nation,  corruption  (however  one 
efines  the  term)  Is  rifejo  Israeli  sociopolitical  life  and  is  often  an 
integral  part  of  daily  existence;  it  is  often  difficult  for  many  Israelis 
to  get  from  one  day  to  the  next  without  participating  in  the  country's 
systematized  (though  perhaps  unusual)  style  of  corruption.  My  research 
into  Israel  s educational  system,  together  with  forays  into  other  insti- 
tutional spheres,  strongly  suggests  the  hypothesis  that  the  deqree  of 
corruption  - that  Is,  the  strength  of  the  ties  that  bind  individuals  to 
Its  imperatives  and  reciprocities  -»  tends  to  coincide  with  the  extent 
to  which  a community  or  non-terri tor ial ly  based  network  is  composed  of 
units  which  maintain  firm  boundaries,  for  one  reason  or  another.  Speci- 
ticially,  It  IS  my  impression  that  Israel's  religious  parties  are  more 
often  involved  than  other  groups  in  buying  and  selling  votes  in  local 
municipal  councils,  In  awarding  contracts,  in  the  organized  smuggling 
rings  of  the  early  1950s,  and  the  like.  The  religious  factions  and 
parties  are  among  Israel's  networks  which  maintain  the  firmest  boundaries 
vis-a-vis  the  state  and  most  other  groups  and  influences  in  the  society. 
But  there  are  other  firmly  bounded  networks,  such  as  the  castes,  ethnic 
groups,  the  army,and  the  other  political  parties.  Thus,  to  carry  my 
ypothesis  a little  further,  and  without  intending  to  suggest  that  there 
IS  no  corruption  in  Development  Towns,  which  are  quite  homogeneous  — 
there  is  quite  a bit  — it  is  my  impression  that  it  increases 
o the  degree  to  which  the  castes  within  a settlement  (e.g.,  a city)  are 
residentially  economically,  socially,  and  politically  segregated  or 
bounded,  whether  because  of  forces  from  within  or  without.  Kinship  Is 
often  an  integral  part  of  the  organization  of  religious  factions  In 
Jsrael  (as  elsewhere),  and  is  thus  one  of  the  mechanisms  by  which  cor- 
ruption operates  on  a daily  level.  Thus,  for  example,  if  one  wishes  to 
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learn  who  was  Involved  In  an  agreement  by  a religious  party  with  an 
ostensibly  antl-rel Iglous  party  In  a particular  locality  (which  was 
part  of  my  sample)  by  which  the  religious  party  promised  Its  votes  to 
the  former's  candidate  for  mayor  In  return  for  the  ant  I -rel Iglous 
party's  votes  to  provide  a disproportionate  amount  of  money  from  the 
council's  unnual  budget  (most  of  which  Is  provided  by  the  state)  for 
religious  schools  (and,  therefore,  jobs  controlled  by  the  religious 
parties),  It  Is  necessary  to  conduct  a community  study,  rather  than  a 
national  one,  In  order  to  learn  the  social  Identities  and  memberships 
(political,  kin,  and  other)  of  the  people  Involved  who  thus  serve  as 
the  major  brokers  of  available  resources.  Putting  this  otherwise,  we 
must  retain  the  method  and  approach  of  community  study  If,  and  to  the 
extent  that,  we  also  wish  to  retain  our  Interest  In  the  dally  lives  of 
the  masses  of  ord I nary  men. 

Assuming  the  validity  of  the  method  proposed  for  the  study  of 
national  social  systems,  and  bearing  In  mind  the  assumption  that  at 
least  one  representation  of  a nation's  boundary  systems  will  be  found 
within  automobile-commuting  (or  helicopter)  distance  of  most  of  Its 
major  cities,  this  method  should  enable  us  to  study  the  social  systems 
of  nations  as  large  as  the  United  States  or  the  U.S.S.R. , as  well  as 
such  geographically  small  nations  as  Israel.  However,  the  two  appli- 
cations of  the  method  attempted  thus  far  do  not  validate  It.  Further 
applications  will  have  to  be  attempted  In  order  to  modify  and  elaborate 
It.  This  Is  espec I a 1 1 y t rue  in  connection  with  regionally  diverse 
nations,  such  as  India  and  even  the  United  States.  Specifically,  several 
applications  of  the  method  proposed  will  have  to  be  attempted  In  such 
societies  In  order  to  learn  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  regional 
factors  coincide  with  others  to  such  an  Important  degree  that  several 
studies  will  have  to  be  conducted  In  each  regionally,  ethnically,  and 
linguistically  heterogeneous  society.  In  addition.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  apply  the  proposed  method  In  other  (non-educat I ona 1)  Institu- 
tional matrixes,  such  as  marketing  or  religion.  In  order  to  be  certain 
that  the  method  Itself  Is  not  an  artifact  of  the  educational  systems  to 
which  It  was  first  applied. 
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cihi»  ^ compare  all  nations.  Instead,  it  is  only  pos- 

sib  e to  compare  nations  that  are  at  the  same  level  of  political  evolu?Ln 
(A  lengthyand  detailed  demonstration  of  this  axiom  will  appear  later 
this  year  in  my  paper,  "Ends  and  Means  in  Political  Control-  State  Oman 
izatp  and  the  Punishment  of  Adultery,  Incest,  and  Violation  of  Celibacr 
Mfrican  Anthropologist.)  While  it  had  been  anticipated  in  pro- 
posing  this  research  that  United  States  and  Israeli  education  could^be 

tr^r:  1 :;r:''lrn:w  participate  in  a Western  fnd^s- 

Ihl  !,-ff  ’ t appears  that,  their  commonalities  notwithstanding 

rather  than  quantitative.  (Also,  I have  to  note  tha?  ! Lr^ot  ?u!  f 
worked  out  the  implications  of  the  research  Just  referred  to,  and  it'^had 
not  been  completed  --  or  appreciated  — until  after  this  field  research 
had  begun.)  While  there  has  not  been  sufficient  time  in  this  research 
to  conduct  an  historical  analysis  of  American  education  in  the  terL  that 
have  emerged  from  this  i nvest igat i,on,  the  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  two  societies  can  be  stated  in  these  terms,  albeit  tentatively 
and  subject  to  revision  upon  f urthdr' .ana lys i s . Despite  the  presence  of'^ 

51  major  educational  jurisdictions  in  /the  United  States  they  aonear  to 
be  cross-cut  by  a significant  - though  relatively  recent  - ideotoqical 

Tdirof  integration.  Increasingly!  the 

fdea  of  "one  nation"  is  affecting  the  society,  especially  In  its  educa- 
tional sphere.  At  least  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  israeli  educational 
expenence,  it  is  even  possible  to  interpret  much  of  the  turbulence  and 
trends  toward  separatism  in  American  education  — which  I think  will 
prove  to  be  transitory  - as  pointing  to  this  also.  As  Ifpointld  out 
to  me  by  an  Israeli  friend  and  ass i stant ,*  when  discussing  the  socio- 
political  extremism  of  many  Arab  students  in  Israeli  universities  Israeli 

s"L1n'1t‘'°"H«  universal  istic  In  the  valueHharar;  I^pha! 

thfv  a aa  Israeli  Arabs  reach  the  university  as  students 

they  are  suddenly  made  aware  of  the  insurmountable  barrier  between  wh^r 
hey  have  been  taught  in  school  and  the  reality  of  thei rnyestr Israel  i 
!ho'b  '"’a°a®  cornerstones  of  which  is  a system  of  apartheid  In 

op?n  o s"'  lThts"T’o‘l^^"  T ^ -to  I position'of  exi^emis! 

lawiah  'if  course,  becomes  an  important  element  in  the  Israeli- 

wish  se  f-fulf 1 1 1 ing  prophecy  about  what  they  call  "the  Arab  mentality  ") 

ciet!-'^^the^ofr’  the  same  thing  is  happening  in  United  States  so- 

a-'terwoMa  the  generation  that  came  to  maturity  during  and 

a.  ter  World  War  II  - one  of  the  most  important  unifying  expLience!  i^ 

American  history  - took  seriously  the  un  i versa  1 1 st  ic  valuertha!  began 
to  assume  dominance  during  the  1950s.  The  incompatibilities  and  contra- 
dictions between  what  they  learned  and  what  they  saw  in  the  realities  of 


*Mr.  Mustafa  Hajj  Yahya,  to  whom  I am  deeply  indebted  not 
help  in  my  research  but  also  for  many  invaluable  insights 
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American  life,  among  other  things,  have  helped  to  maneuver  many  of  them 
into  the  desperation  of  extremism  and  violence. 

While  this  is  far  from  a comp  I ete  .p i cture  of  the  current  upheavals 
in  contemporary  American  education  --  to  which  1 will  return  when  I 
discuss  "Israel's  Silent  Generation,"  that  is,  its  supine  university 
students  and  faculties  --  it  is  nevertheless  an  important  ingredient  in 
contrasting  the  two  societies  in  respect  to  education.  Whereas  American 
education  seems  to  be  increasingly  geared  to  national  integration  and 
egalitarianism,  Israeli  education  is  designed  to  foster  apartheid;  in- 
stitutionalized and  legally  sanctioned  inequality  between  Jews  and  non- 
Jews,  separatism,  and  uneven  lines  of  sociopolitical  and  other  develop- 
ment. We  will  see  how  this  operates  as  an  aspect  of  the  educational  con- 
tribution to  Israel's  quest  for  national  legitimacy  below.  Preci sel y 
the  same  situation  once  obtained  in  the  United  States,  when  it  too  was  a 
new  nation,  a status  from  which  it  has  only  recently  emerged.  That  it  no 
longer  does  apply  in  the  United  States  is  not  a mark  of  "progress"  or 
moral  superiority,  but  rather  an  outcome  of  its  status  as  (for  want  of  a 
better  term)  an  established  nation. 

But  before  going  any  further,  I want  to  set  at  rest  a question 
that  may  occur  to  many  readers  of  this  report.  I can  best  state  it  as 
follows:  There  are  many  things  that  Israel's  Jews  — its  dominant  caste 

do  to  others  which  Jews  have  complained  about  and  struggled  against  for 
centuries,  of  which  they  have  often  been  among  the  worst  victims.  Many 
observers  of  the  contemporary  Israeli  scene  often  ask.  Don't  people 
learn  from  their  own  experiences?  For  example,  it  is  asked  by  many,  how, 
of  all  people,  can  some  Israeli  Jews  speak  of  a "final  solution"  of  the 
Arabs  in  their  midst?  The  answers  given  to  such  questions  are  always 
wrong  --  because  the  questions  themselves  are  wrong.  1 think  that  it  is 
more  accurate  to  say  that  Israel's  Jews  behave  the  way  they  do  because 
they  are  the  dominant  group  in  a new  nation;  this  is  the  way  the  ruling 
groups  of  new  nations  behave,  whether  they  are  Jewish,  Catholic,  Pro- 
testant, or  Buddhist,  German,  Russian,  or  English.  Once  people  emerge 
from  their  new  nationhood,  they  can  behave  differently  and  develop,  for 
example,  other  educational  systems. 

But  my  concern  in  this  chapter  is  not  with  the  relativism  or  moral- 
ity of  politics  or  reality,  but  instead  with  the  question  that  was 
raised  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  report,  namely,  education  in  rela- 
tion to  modernization  and  new  nationhood.  This  research  has  provided 
important  data  for  an  analysis  of  an  aspect  of  the  relationship  between 
education  and  modfern i zat ion  in  addition  to  those  discussed  earlier, 
specifically,  differentiation  in  the  social  system.  When  we  speak  of 
differentiation  in  a society  we  mean  the  extent  to  which  one  institution 
leaves  off  and  another  begins  or  the  degree  to  which  one  is  free  of  the 
influences  of  another  or  of  others.  When  we  examine  the  entire  range  of 
human  societies  from  their  beginnings  at  the  level  of  hunting  and  gath- 
ering through  contempora.ry  industrialization,  it  becomes  readily  apparent 
that  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this  sweep  of  socioeconomic  and  polit- 
ical evolution  has  been  increasing  differentiation  among  institutions  at 
successive  stages  of  sociotechnological  development.  This  is  central  to 
an  understanding  of  new  nations,  i n wh i ch  d i f f erent i at i on  is  often  at  a 
mini  mum . 
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The  study  of  the  interrelationships  among  education  and  other  social 
institutions  being  discussed  here,  h i gh 1 i ghts  a very  important  point  that 
has  often  been  missed  --  or  at  least  has  been  left  too  implicit  — In 
many  studies  of  the  process  of  modernization,  specifically,  that  it  is 
generally  impossible  to  speak  of  one  society  or  another  as  further  along 
the  process  of  modernization  than  another,  and  let  the  matter  rest  there. 
With  respect  to  education,  for  example,  it  is  possible  to  show  that  Israel 
is  further  along  in  this  process  than  the  United  States,  although  the 
United  States  is  much  more  advanced  in  other  respects,  such  as  in  the 
technological  sphere. 

To  clarify,  there  is  no  single  criterion  of  modernization,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  view  the  process  of  differentiation  alongside  other  as- 
pects of  modernization.  Thus,  modernization  refers  not  only  to  differ- 
entiation but  also  to  centralization  and  the  capacity  to  free  the  society 
and  its  organization  of  social  relations  from  biological  and  habitational 
limitations.  Carrying  further  the  point  just  alluded  to,  it  is  necessary 
to  apply  each  of  the  criteria  of  modernization  to  one  institution  at  a 
time.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is  necessary  to  ask,  to  what  extent  is  a 
society's  educational  system  centralized,  differentiated,  and  indicative 
of  freedom  from  habitational  and  biological  relationships?  The  same  pro- 
cedure must  be  followed  for  each  of  a society's  other  institutional 
matrixes,  (One  possible  result  of  this  procedure  is  that  it  may  lead  to 
an  eventual  abandonment  of  attempts  to  decide  whether  one  society  is 
more  modernized  than  another.  If  so,  the  procedure  will  have  proved  its 
worth,) 

Following  this  procedure,  and  as  just  noted,  Israel's  educational 
system  is,  in  some  respects,  much  more  modernized  than  that  of  the  United 
States;  however,  it  is  much  less  modern  in  others.  In  terms  of  political 
centralization  of  education,  Israel  is  very  close  to  this  goal;  it  is 
steadily  nearing  the  end  of  a process  which  will  ultimately  lead  to  the 
existence  in  the  country  of  a single  educational  or  school  system  under  a 
single  national  agency  or  bureaucracy.  The  society  began  its  educational 
history  from  a point  of  complete  fragmentation  and  atomization  in  the 
first  decades  of  the  20th  century;  then,  every  town,  village,  and  city 
had  several  schools,  each  of  which  was  autonomous.  Each  was  free  to  go 
its  own  way  in  terms  of  curricular  content,  language  of  instruction,  and 
religious  or  political  orientation.  During  the  1920s  and  early  1930s, 
paralleling  other  pol i t i ca 1 developments  in  the  society,  each  settlement 
came  to  be  considered  as  a single  educational  jurisdiction,  responsible 
for  maintaining  school  buildings,  paying  teachers'  salaries,  and  maintain- 
ing a minimum  of  educational  standards.  Settlement  autonomy  during  this 
period  was  criss-crossed  by  other  educational  and  political  developments. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  the  major  cleavage  in  the  society  developed 
which  has  remained  until  the  present  day,  albeit  under  different  guises: 
the  institutionalized  distinction  between  Arab  and  Jewish  education. 

Jewish  education  was  brought  under  the  nominal  jurisdiction  of  the  edu- 
cational branch  of  the  Va ‘ad  Le ' umi  (the  National  Council)  while  Arab 
education  remained  under  the  nominal  jurisdiction  of  the  British  Manda- 
tory Government.  An  important  aspect  or  mirror  of  the  failure  of  the 
Arab  sector  to  achieve  political  unity  during  the  1920s  and  1930s  was 
the  fact  that  Arab  education  was  further  broken  down  to  come  under  the 


jurisdiction  of  secular  (mandatory)  and  missionary  control,  (Although 
there  are  no  data  on  this,  largely  because  so  many  British  records  were 
destroyed  in  19A8,  it  appears  that  a not  Inconsiderable  number  of  Jews, 
especially  those  of  high  socioeconomic  status,  sent  their  children  to 
missionary  schools.)  But  it  would  be  a mistake  to  conclude  that  Jewish 
education  was  completely  unified  under  the  Va ‘ ad  Le ‘ urn i during  this 
period.  Jewish  education  was  further  subdivided  (or  decentralized) 
into  what  were  called  different  "trends"  or  "streams":  General  Zionist, 

Labor,  MIzrachi  (religious),  and  Agudah  (extremely  orthodox  religious). 
Although  each  of  these  streams  was  autonomous  in  setting  its  own  cur- 
riculum and  other  policies,  each  was  national,  that  is,  each  cut  across 
different  localities.  This  point  has  almost  always  been  missed  in  dis- 
cussions of  the  history  of  Israeli  education,  that  the  styles  of  auto- 
nomy in  the  different  educational  subsystems  during  the  1920s  and  1930s 
were  important  steps  in  the  direction  of  increasingly  greater  central- 
i zat i on „ 

Trends  continue  to  be  recognized  in  Israeli  educational  law,  but 
with  two  notable  exceptions.  First,  they  are  no  longer  referred  to 
either  in  law  or  in  general  discussion  as  trends  or  streams.  This  is  a 
minor  point,  but  it  is  very  significant.  Second  — and  more  Important 
the  number  of  trends  has  been  reduced.  Those  now  in  existence  are  state 
(or  secular)  schools  and  state-supported  religious  schools.  There  are 
also  other  types  of  schools,  such  as  those  of  the  ultra-orthodox  Agudah, 
which  are  known  as  "autonomous  education,"  and  their  independence  from 
the  official  educational  system  is  considerable.  Their  status  is  approx- 
imate to  that  of  Roman  Catholic  parochial  schools  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  there  are  schools  which,  according  to  Israeli  law,  do 
not  exist.  For  example,  the  schools  that  are  conducted  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Christian  missions  are  not  mentioned  or  even  alluded  to  in  the 
Education  Law  of  Israel.  Hence,  a literal  application  of  the  law  means 
that  those  parents  who  send  their  children  to  these  schools  are  violating 
the  law  of  compulsory  education.  There  is,  however,  a tacit  agreement 
between  these  schools  and  the  Ministry  that  this  nuance  in  the  law  will 
not  be  enforced.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  agreement  is  so  tacit  that 
the  schools  themselves  are  unaware  of  it.  I learned  about  it  from  the 
Ministry  officials  and,  when  1 mentioned  it  to  the  people  in  charge  of 
these  schools,  they  were  both  surprised  and  relieved:  they  had  often 

wondered,  not  without  some  apprehension,  why  parents  --  including  Israeli 
Jews  --  who  sent  their  children  there  were  not  prosecuted  for  violation 
of  the  compu 1 soiy  educat i on  law.  Their  omission  from  the  law  --  their 
diplomatic  non-recognition,  as  it  were  --  is  a sop  to  the  ultra-orthodox 
Jews  who  want  to  see  these  schools  and  all  missions  banished  from  Israel. 
This,  too,  has  a long  history  going  back  to  the  early  decades  of  the  20th 
century  but  I cannot  go  into  it  here.  The  Israeli  Ministry  of  Education, 
which  is  one  of  the  major  political  power  brokers  in  the  country,  hopes 
to  be  able  to  Include  the  Christian  schools  within  the  education  law  of 
the  nation,  but,  as  its  responsible  officials  explain,  this  will  have  to 
await  the  day  when  the  ultra-orthodox  political  parties  are  no  longer  nee 
essary  to  the  coalition  which  governs  the  country.  Thus,  there  continues 
to  be  an  important  degree  of  commingling  (or  lack  of  differentiation)  of 
re  1 i g i on , ethn i c 1 1 y , caste  status,  and  education  in  contemporary  Israel. 
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State-supported  religious  education  was  dealt  a serious  blow  by 
the  educational  reform  bill  of  I968  (see  below).  As  for  autonomous 
education,  it  was  so  badly  damaged  that  It  may  be  doomed  to  extinction 
within  the  next  few  years.  State-supported  religious  education,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  probably  continue  somewhat  longer,  although  Its  days 
are  also  numbered.  While  religious  education  in  Its  various  forms  Is 
understandably  the  major  focus  of  the  struggle  over  centralization  and 
decentralization  of  education  in  Israel,  its  relationship  to  the  total 
educational  system  is  only  an  example  of  a more  general  process  In  this 
regard.  In  I960,  for  example,  another  Important  step  in  the  direction 
of  increasingly  effective  centralization  occurred  when  vocational  and 
agricultural  schools  were  removed  from  the  jurisdictions  of  the  Ministry 
and  Labor  and  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  respectively,  and  were 
brought  under  the  Ministry  of  Education,  Religious  education  will  be 
able  to  retain  its  separateness  within  the  state  educational  system 
because  of  two  separate  — political  and  ideological  — but  inter- 
related reasons.  On  the  one  hand,  as  noted,  religious  parties  are 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  coalition  of  political  parties  that 
govern  the  country.  The  elections  of  November  I969  may  show  them  to  be 
dispensable  and,  if  they  are  removed  from  the  coalition  (as  many  of 
their  leaders  fear  will  happen)  it  will  be  possible  for  Israel's  power 
brokers  to  make  even  greater  strides  toward  centralized  education. 

Ideologically,  however,  religious  parties  and  religious  education 
continue  to  be  necessary  because  Israel  continues  to  exhibit  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  a "new  nation.”  Among  the  outstanding  character- 
istics of  a society's  status  as  a new  nation  which  bear  directly  on 
education  are  its  self-conscious  concern  with  creating  a national- 
cultural  tradition,  its  resulting  orientation  to  the  past,  and  its  pre- 
occupation with  religion  to  legitimate  the  traditional  past  and  the 
present.  1 will  return  to  this  below. 

An  example  of  successful  legitimation  by  a state  is  provided  by 
Israelis'  attachment  of  important  symbolic  and  political  value  to 
Jerusalem  generally  and  the  Western  (Wailing)  Wall  in  particular. 

Prior  to  June  I967,  The  Wall  was  mentioned  only  fleetingly,  occasionally, 
almost  perfunctorily  in  Israeli  education.  It  is  an  aspect  of  Israel's 
legitimation  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  indoctrination,  to  deliberate 
or  systematic  teaching.  Instead,  it  is  an  aspect  of  Israel's  claim  to 
legitimacy  in  its  orientation  to  the  past,  in  its  self-justification, 
and  in  its  preoccupying  search  for  roots  in  the  sands  of  another  people 
from  whom  Israelis  claim  descent.  The  Wall  is  part  of  that  past,  if 
not  its  most  prominent  representation.  Having  the  symbol,  Israelis  can 
now  be  certain  that  Israel  exists.  Their  tears  at  its  capture  in  1967 
were  like  those  of  a person  who,  fearing  that  a loved  one  is  lost, 
suddenly  discovers  that  the  latter  is  very  much  alive. 

Although  Jerusalem  and  The  Wall  played  only  an  insignificant  place 
in  Israeli  education  prior  to  June  I967,  they  now  occupy  a major  position 
in  the  grammar  of  the  schoolroom.  Hardly  a day  now  passes  without  at 
least  one  prominent  reference  to  it.  In  fact,  several  hours  each  week 
are  devoted  to  The  Wall  in  one  subject  or  another.  Booklet  after  booklet, 
pamphlet  after  pamphlet,  directive  after  directive  about  The  Wall  have 
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been  printed,  Issued  to  every  school,  and  learned  by  every  pupil  throuah- 
out  the  country.  United  Jerusalem  and  The  Wall  - these  should  be  hyphen 

stressed  as  though  they  were  one  name  — nave  been 
??  injected  into  the  curriculum  that  the  observer  cannot  doubt 

Its  effectiveness  as  an  educational  legitimation  of  the  state.  (|n  view 
of  this,  It  should  be  mentioned,  It  Is  understandable  that  Israelis  will 
not  again  give  up  a centimeter  of  Jerusalem.  United  Nations  debates 
about  the  status  of  Jerusalem  have  about  as  much  meaning  to  Israelis  as 
would  a debate  over  whether,  for  example,  religious  Christians  should 
give  up  the  cross  as  their  principal  religious  symbol.) 


Israel's  preoccupation  with  the  past  Is  the  source  of  several  other 
aspects  of  its  quest  for  legitimacy.  Like  many  new  nations,  archeology 
IS  a very  important  state-sponsored,  controlled,  and  financed  activity. 
Structurally,  and  Importantly,  archeological  activities  — permits  for 
digging,  choices  of  sites,  the  care  of  excavated  materials,  and  the 
like  — come  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion and  Culture.  Two  of  Israel's  most  Important  former  Chiefs  of 
Staff  Yigael  Yadin  and  Moshe  Dayan  — are  also  prominent  as  arche- 
ologists; Yadin  is  Professor  of  Archeology  at  the  Hebrew  University  and 
Dayan  is  prominent  in  Israel  as  an  amateur  archeologist.  In  addition  to 
his  current  role  as  Minister  of  Defense.  The  search  for  a past  some- 
times assumes  almost  frenetic  proportions  In  Israel,  as  In  the  care- 
fully timetabled  excavations  around  the  Wall  which  at  one  point  became 
the  focus  of  heated  pol I tical  debate  and  struggle  between  different 
religious  and  political  factions  and  which  were  scheduled  to  be  com- 

^ anniversary  of  the  capture  of  the 

Wall  in  1967.  Participation  in  archeological  "digs"  by  Israelis  and 
Jewish  tourists  has  largely  replaced  the  Israeli  custom  of  planting 
trees,  which  had  also  been  an  aspect  of  fostering  Identification  with 
the  state.  (Israelis  recently  learned  that  trees  do  not  prevent  erosion 
in  the  local  soils,  and  they  have  thus  lost  their  enthusiasm  for  tree 
planting,  except  as  a ceremonial  gesture.  Visitors  are  still  encouraged 
to  plant  a tree  In  Israel,"  even  during  the  summer  months.) 


This  interplay  of  legitimation  through  education,  a sought-for  past 
and  contemporary  political  authority  are  given  a splendid  representation’ 
in  a clever  piece  of  architecture  and  landscaping.  Above  the  Valley  of 
the  Cross  In  Jerusalem  are  three  knolls  which  form  a triangle.  On  the 
highest  of  these  sits  the  Knesset,  Israel's  parliament  building*  it 
dominates  the  landscape.  Just  slightly  lower,  across  the  highway,  sits 
the  Shrine  of  the  Book,  a starkly  white  cone-topped  building  housing  -- 
and  dramatically  d I spl ay  I ng  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  which  Israel  treats 
as  though  It  were  the  definitive  documentary  evidence  of  its  legitimacy; 
it  Is  a part  of  the  complex  of  buildings  of  the  Israel  Museum.  Equi- 
distant, In  the  third  corner  of  the  triangle,  is  the  Hebrew  University, 
the  pride  of  Israel's  educational  system.  Although  nominally  a private 
university,  it  plays  a prominent  role  In  the  government  --  and  vice 
versa  --  and  In  providing  grist  for  the  legitimating  mill. 


Forty  or  fifty  years  cannot  provide  a nation  with  a history,  but 
only  with  a series  of  events.  Not  having  a history,  Israel  can  — 
from  one  point  of  view  — be  thought  of  as  a nation  desperately  in 


search  of  one.  Thus,  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  especially  the  complete 
Book  of  Jeremiah  given  a dramatic  display  in  the  Shrine  of  the  Book 
that  can  rival  any  museum's  - — are  as  important  to  Israel  as  its 
military  victories.  This  has  important  educational  consequences.  For 
example,  history  as  a subject  matter  in  Israeli  elementary  schools  deals 
almost  exclusively  with  non-lsraeli  countries.  Israel's  own  claim  to 
history  has  a gap  of  nearly  2,000  years;  it  begins  with  the  Patriarch 
Abraham  and  ends  with  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  not  to  be 
resumed  until  around  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  Israel's 
claim  to  historical  legitimacy  is  not  taught  under  the  subject  matter 
of  history  but,  instead,  under  Bible  and  the  Prophets. 

This  reflects  one  of  the  greatest  dilemmas  of  Israel's  search  for 
legitimacy.  What  is  done  In  this  curricular  organization  is  to  deny 
in  effect  — that  the  Jews  had  a history  from  the  days  of  the  Roman 
conquest  until  the  settlement  in  Palestine  in  the  early  20th  century 
and  the  establishment  of  the  state  of  Israel,  There  is  a paradox  here  -- 
if  not  a contradiction  with  which  Israelis  have  not  seen  fit  to  deal. 
On  the  one  hand  official  Israel!  dogma  is  that  all  Jews  are  one  people 
who  only  temporarily  left  their  homeland  but  who  always  yearned  for  a 
return.  (That  most  Jews  outside  Israel  --  comprising  a majority  of 
the  world's  Jews  do  not  wish  to  live  in  Israel  is  currently  causing 
profound  problems  in  Israel  and  is  having  great  repercussions  on 
Israeli  social  organization.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  claimed 
that  one  of  the  reasons  for  Israel's  existence  is  that  this  is  the 
only  place  in  the  world  In  which  Jewish  culture  can  survive  and 
flourish,  in  fact,  it  is  often  claimed  in  Israel  that  there  can 
be  no  Jewish  culture  outside  of  Israel. 

Let  us  leave  aside,  at  least  for  the  moment,  the  fact  that  there 
is  little  resemblance  between  the  national  culture  currently  being 
developed  in  Israel  and  the  culture  of  the  Jews  prior  to  the  Roman 
conquest  or  the  several  Jewish  subcultures  that  grew  throughout  the 
world  during  the  last  1 ,500  years.  (Also,  the  fact  that  there  was  not 
just  one  Jewish  culture  outside  Israel  is  so  clear  contrary  to  what 
is  often  claimed  by  Israelis  ■ — that  it  need  not  be  dealt  with  here.) 

If,  as  is  asserted,  the  Jews  were  always  one  people  sharing  a common 
yearning  for  a return  to  their  homeland,  then  it  follows  logically  that 
they  maintained  one  culture  and  had  a common  history.  But  this  history 
is  not  taught  in  Israeli  schools.  This  is  tantamount  to  a denial  that 
that  history  exists.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Jews  did  not  share  a 
common  culture  and  did  not  have  a distinctive  history,  they  cannot 
be  considered  to  have  been  one  people;  hence,  they  cannot  claim  a 
temporary  exile  or  dispersion  as  a single  and  distinctive  group  from 
their  rightful  homeland.  Some  Israelis  recognize  this  problem,  though 
not  quite  In  these  terms,  but  it  is  not  discussed  publicly.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  apparent.  Instead,  the  issues  are  simply  swept  under  the 
curricular  rug,  with  the  hope  that  they  will  disappear  in  time.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  repeat  the  observation  made  above  that  modern  Israeli 
history  (of  the  20th  century)  receives  almost  no  curricular  recognition 
in  any  of  the  country's  universities.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this  — 
aside  from  the  curious  claim  that  students  are  "uninterested"  in  this 
area  of  study  --  of  which  the  two  most  important  are  the  concern  with  the 
legitimating  past  and  the  anxiety  of  many  people  who  were  involved  in  the 
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state's  establishment,  and  who  are  still  alive,  over  having  historians 
probe  too  deeply  into  their  activities. 

Israel  is  very  small  geographically,  and  this  has  made  its  legiti- 
mating activities  easier.  It  is  possible  to  drive  from  east  to  west  at 
Israel's  widest  point  --  for  example,  from  Jerusalem  to  Tel  Aviv  --  in 
ninety  minutes,  (f  am  giving  my  own  driving  time.  Many  Israelis  make 
the  trip  in  an  hour.  Driving  seems  to  be  a form  of  national  suicide  in 
Israel,  and  I am  often  convinced  that  it  is  the  only  form  of  suicide 
that  is  acceptable  to  the  Israeli  rabbinate,  which  has  sole  jurisdiction 
over  the  definition  of  legitimate  forms  of  death.)  It  is  also  possible 

to  drive  from  Israel's  southernmost  settlement  (Eilat)  to  its  northern- 

most town  (Metulla)  in  about  ten  hours. 

There  are  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  Israelis  who  have  been  in  — 
and  have  some  familiarity  with  --  every  city,  town,  kibbutz,  and  moshav 
in  the  country.  Traveling  and  hiking  through  the  country  — following 
every  wadi  and  climbing  every  hill  — are  the  favorite  national  pastime. 
Two,  three,  and  four  day  outings  in  the  countryside  are  commonplace  for 
schoolchildren  throughout  the  country.  From  a very  early  age,  a great 
many  Israelis  come  to  know  all  the  areas  of  the  land,  and  this  contri- 
butes to  their  identification  with  it.  It  is  a policy  of  the  Israeli 

army  to  see  to  it  that  its  men  and  women  are  stationed  in  as  many 

different  parts  of  the  country  as  possible  during  their  tours  of  duty 
and  the  experience  of  being  responsible  for  so  many  different  regions, 
places,  and  settlements  also  contributes  to  an  identification  with  the 
country  as  a whole  --  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
a nation's  legitimation. 

Because  the  country  is  small  and  knowledge  of  It  in  its  entirety 
is  easy,  it  is  possible  to  maintain  a single  government-owned  radio 
station  — Israel  Broadcasting,  or,  as  it  was  known  from  1948  until 
May  1969,  the  Voice  of  Israel  — with  single  broadcasts  to  the  entire 
country.  (There  are  two  radio  channels.  One  is  weaker  than  the  other 
and  is  not  heard  in  all  regions,  but  the  stronger  is.)  A very  impor- 
tant custom  in  Israel  is  the  newsbroadcast  on  buses;  this  is  mostly 
true  of  iriterurban  buses,  but  is  also  often  found  in  local  buses. 

The  radio  broadcasts  the  news  fifteen  times  during  the  day,  nine  times 
on  the  strong,  and  six  on  the  weak,  wave  lengths.  When  it  is  time  for 
the  news,  almost  all  interurban  bus  drivers,  and  most  local  bus  drivers, 
plug  their  ubiquitous  transistors  into  the  bus  loudspeaker  system. 

The  six  beeps  that  preceed  every  newsbroadcast  (except  one,  on  the  weak 
wavelength,  at  7 p-m.)  alert  the  passengers,  and  most  conversations 
cease.  The  news  is  listened  to  intently,  especially  if  there  are  border 
clashes,  because  most  people  on  a bus  know  someone  who  is  on  active  or 
reserve  duty  somewhere  along  the  borders.  Just  as  important,  almost 
every  news  broadcast  ends  with  a weather  forecast  for  the  ent i re  country, 
and  many  newscasts  end  with  as  many  as  a dozen  forecasts  for  different 
localities. 

This  is  very  important,  because  the  man  in  Eilat  knows  that  he  is 
listening  to  precisely  the  same  broadcast  from  the  same  announcer  at 
the  very  same  moment  as  the  man  in  Metulla;  all  of  Israel  is  within  one 
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time  zone.  If  opinions  are  formed  by  newscasts  — and  they  are  some- 
times subtly,  at  other  times  without  subtlety  — they  are  formed  uni- 
formly throughout  the  country,  One  of  the  implications  of  such  a policy 
IS  to  convey  the  attitude  over  the  years  that  what  is  important  to  the 
northerner  is  equally  important  to  the  southerner.  And  Israelis  are 
inveterate  news  listeners.  It  is  perfectly  appropriate,  for  example 
and  not  at  all  infrequent,  for  a host  at  a party  to  turn  on  the  news ’at 
11  p,m.  and  for  everyone  to  stop  talking  and  listen;  this  is  not  a hint 
for  guests  to  leave,  but  Is  an  expression  of  the  attitude  that  the  news 
o the  country  is  of  prime  importance,  (The  preoccupation  with  newscasts 
has  increased  since  the  I967  war.  Although  many  Israelis  disagree  with 
me,  * ^terpret  this  as  a manifestation  of  growing  nationalism,  which  was 

at  a low  ebb  before  that  war  -»  and  may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  for 
1 1 , } 


I now  want  to  return  to  the  question  of  religious  legitimation, 
ts  importance  lies  not  only  in  the  fact  that  it  plays  a central  role  in 
Israels  development  and  daily  pol  i tical  , 1 ife  but  also  because  it  is  a 
prob  em  that  most  new  nations  face  in  their  early  quests  for  legitimation, 
1 will  begin  with  a brief  discussion  of  the  problem  in  general  terms, 
that  is,  as  it  is  faced  in  most  new  nations,  and  then  turn  to  a brief 
outline  of  its  place  In  Israel  at  the  present  time.  [t  is  a factor  that 
reappears  in  almost  every  aspect  of  Israeli  education. 

Every  nation  — and,  for  that  matter,  every  lineage  and  clan,  as 
well  as  other  societal  groups  --  claims  in  one  way  or  another,  or  in 
one  set  of  terms  or  another,  that  It  is  "one  nation  under  God."  Most 
societies  assert  that  their  cultures  are  ordained  by  the  deity  that 
tradition  is  sacred,  and  that  change  - usually  when  it  can  no’lonqer 
be  resisted  --  is  also  legitimated  by  the  deity.  It  is  commonplace 
in  every  nation  for  the  head  of  state  to  be  invested  either  within  a 
religious  context^  by  a religious  functionary  (such  as  a priest)  or 
surrounded  by  relfglous  paraphernalia,  such  as  taking  the  oath  of  office 
on  a Bible. ^ Most  crises  in  a nation  lead  to  invocations  of  the  deity 
in  prayer,  justification  of  alternatives,  and  thanksgiving  for  the 
people  having  come  through.  Whether  a nation  is  at  war,  in  drought  or 
flood,  facing  upheaval,  or  even  in  times  of  placid  prosperity  the 
deity  of  the  group  is  called  upon,  cajoled,  thanked,  or  seen  as  the 
instrument  of  punishment.  Just  as  priests  must  be  present  the 
investiture  of  the  head  of  state,  so  myst  there  be  chapla  In  armies 
and  at  executions  or  in  the  vanguard  of  state  sponsored  social  change, 
as  in  connection  with  England's  reformation  or  the  United  States'  civil 
rights  movement.  After  the  war  of  I967,  many  Israelis  attributed  their 
victory  to  God's  protection,  and  for  months  afterward  the  mass  media 
earned  stories  of  events  that,  according  to  many,  could  only  be  explained 
in  terms  of  His  intervention;  on  the  other  side  of  the  cease-fire  line 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan  observed  several  times  that  his  nation's  defeat’ 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Jordanians  did  not  follow  in  God's  ways. 

These  are  the  ways  of  societies,  whether  they  are  based  on  lineages 
clans,  castes,  or  nations,  » » 
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Most  people  regard  it  as  unsurprising  that  the  heads  of  state  In 
ancient  kingdoms  were  also  the  high  priests  of  their  societies.  We  refer 
technically  to  this  admixture  of  social  roles  as  commingling;  its  obverse 
in  differentiation.  However,  the  study  of  ancient  kingdoms  and  modern 
new  nations  quickly  reveals  that  the  commingling  of  religious  and  other 
roles  in  society  Is  not  peculiar  to  man's  first  nations  per  se,  but  to 
new  nations  generally.  Not  only  was  this  clearly  the  case  In  Sumer  of 
ancient  Mesopotamia,  but  It  was  also  true  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
United  States,  especially  In  Puritan  America;  and  It  Is  clearly  observ” 
able  In  the  ideologies  of  many  new  nations  In  the  modern  world.  In  which 
the  masses  of  men  are  exhorted  to  work  harder  and  harder  to  build  the 
nation  because  --  and  this  Is  stated  In  a variety  of  ways  --  the  deity 
so  commands. 

In  the  present  stage  of  theory  and  knowledge.  It  Is  not  possible 
to  say  why  religious  Ideology  Is  Indispensable  to  the  legitimation  of 
ongoing  social  systems;  all  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that  the 
correlations  exist.  The  frequency  with  which  they  appear  Is  so  striking 
that  we  must  use  them  as  a point  of  departure  In  the  study  of  any  new 
nation;  we  cannot  wait  for  their  explanation. 

Israel  Is  often  referred  to,  especially  by  the  journalistically 
Inclined,  as  a theocracy.  This  Is  palpable  nonsense.  Israel  Is  a new 
nation,  barely  a minute  old  as  the  history  of  major  nations  In  general 
Is  calculated.  Hence,  it  has  needed  to  invoke  religious  sentiment  and 
ideology  — and,  importantly,  the  active  support  of  religious  groups  -- 
as  a major  aspect  of  its  legitimation  during  its  early  years.  The 
historical  record  suggests  that  no  new  nation  can  do  otherwise.  Of 
course,  Israel  has  faced  problems  of  special  acuity  in  this  regard, 
issues  that  have  not  confronted  other  new  lations;  The  separatism  of 
Jev/s  in  their  dispersion  among  many  nations  — their  distinctiveness  as 
well  as  the  reasons  for  their  frequent  persecution  --  was  often  based  on 
religious  belief  and  practices.  As  a matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  world's 
major  religions  --  Christianity  --  for  a long  time  had  ant i - Jev^i shness 
as  one  of  its  central  dogmatic  principles,  the  notion  that  all  would  be 
well  with  the  world,  that  all  evils  would  be  corrected  automatically, 
as  soon  as  the  Jews  were  exterminated. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  stop  to  consider  whether  there  were  --  or 
are  values  that  are  uniquely  Jewish:  What  is  important  at  this  point 

is  that  Israelis  in  all  walks  of  life  claim  that  there  are  uniquely 
Jewish  values,  that  Israel  is  the  national  embodiment  of  these  values, 
that  Israel  could  not  exist  without  them,  and  vice  versa.  In  other 
words,  the  Israeli  claim  to  a unique  set  of  values  --  those  of  Jewish- 
ness  --  Is  an  Important,  If  not  a central,  feature  of  its  search  for 
legitimation. 

The  separatism  of  religious  schools  within  the  society's  educational 
system  is  only  one  aspect  of  religious  autonomy,  but  an  important  one; 
it  exists  alongside  the  maintenance  of  religious  courts  (which  regulate 
marriage,  divorce,  succession,  dietary  laws,  and  citizenship),  religious 
parties  (which,  like  all  other  parties,  publish  their  own  newspapers), 
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separate  neighborhoods  In  which  automobile  traffic  Is  prohibited  on  the 
sabbath,  Swid , most  recently  (enraging  not  a few  Israelis),  their  de 
facto  control  of  the  Wall, 

The  term  “rel igloys'^  needs  definition  as  it  Is  used  in  Israel. 

While  state  education  laws  use  the  term,  they  never  define  It  for  rea- 
sons that  will  be  made  clear  In  a moment.  The  law  states  that  '*  're- 
ligious state  education"  means  state  education,  with  the  distinction 
that  its  institutions  are  religious  as  to  their  way  of  life,  curriculum, 
teachers  and  inspectors"  (Education  Law  of  1953j  sec.  1).  Now,  what 
must  be  made  clear  Is  that  "religion"  In  Israel  does  not  mean  the  same 
thing  as  It  does  In,  say,  the  United  States.  The  Israeli  cultural  (and 
therefore  legal)  definition  of  religion  is  restricted  to  politically 
approved  or  "recognized"  religion.  Israel  maintains  publicly  that  free- 
dom of  religion  is  assured;  that  Is  true,  but  only  within  the  limits  of 
the  culture's  definition  of  religion.  Hence,  a correct  evaluation  of 
the  situation  with  respect  to  religion  in  Israel  is:  individuals  have 

the  right  to  refuse  to  affiliate  themselves  with  the  ritual  of  any  re- 
ligious body,  but  only  recognized  religious  bodies  can  enjoy  full  legal 
protection  and  benefits  (The  exceptions  to  this  legally  recognized 
refusals  are  not  "mere'  exceptions.  Marriage,  divorce,  and  burial  in 
Israel  may  only  be  by  allgious  ritual;  the  state  will  not  recognize 
civil  marriages  or  divorces  --  unless  they  have  been  contracted  outside 
Israel  and  will  not  permit  non-religious  burial.) 

There  have  been  three  major  religious  groupings  in  Judaism,  which 
is  Israel's  official  state  religion:  orthodoxy,  conversat i sm , and  re- 

formism. These  range  from  the  most  rigid  and  fundamentalist  adherence 
to  ritual  and  dogma  to  the  most  liberal.  By  legal,  popular,  and  implicit 
legislative  concensus,  "religious"  means  orthodox  Jewish  religion.  This 
has  important  implications.  For  example,  the  rabbi,  the  traditionally 
most  important  person  in  a Jewish  community,  had  no  legal  status  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Israeli  state.  He  was  little  more  than 
pr i mu s Inter  pares  by  virtue  of  his  being  a learned  man.  One  of  the 
most  fundamental  changes  wrought  in  orthodox  Judaism  in  Israel  is  that 
the  rabbi„.  has  been  given  legal  status  and  authority  in  a manner  re- 
sembling that  o_f  the  medieval  priest.  Rabbis'  salaries  are  subsidized 
by  the  state,  but  only  orthodox  rabbis'.  Until  I965,  it  was  virtually 
Impossible  for  conservative  and  reform  congregations  to  receive  build- 
ing permits  to  construct  their  synagogues,  a bureaucratic  procedure 
reminiscent  of  Spain.  Marriages  performed  by  conservative  and  reform 
rabbis  have  no  validity,  and  they  may  not  arrange  divorces  or  conduct 
burials.  Nor  may  conservative  and  reform  Jews  conduct  schools  within 
the  state  system.  Hence,  when  the  law  refers  to  religious  schools,  it 
IS  universally  understood  that  it  refers  exclusively  to  orthodox  Jewish 
rel iglous  school s . 

Judaism  --  like  most  Western  religions  --  i s a religion  of  ritual, 
more  so  than  a religion  embodying  particular  values.  Prior  to  Israel's 
establishment  as  a state,  the  salient  value  of  Judaism  Was  that  of 
separateness  and  exclusiveness;  a necessity  had  become  a proclaimed 
virtue.  To  a large,  extent,  this  value  is  perpetuated  in  Israel  today, 
especially  In  its  valuation  of  separateness  and  exclusivity  vis-a-vis 
Arabs  and  Christians.  But  apartheid  has  succeeded  to  such  an  extent 
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in  Israel  since  the  late  1930s  that  most  Jews  are  cognitively  unaware  of 
Arabs  and  Christians  even  when  they  see  them  physically;  they  are 
generally  like  overly  familiar  parts  of  a landscape  which  are  taken  for 
granted.  The  kef f i r (the  traditional  Muslim  headgear)  Is  as  familiar  as 
the  Jewish  skullcap;  Arabic  Is  as  familiar  to  the  ear  as  Hebrew.  Hence, 
one  of  the  challenges  that  have  faced  orthodox  Judaism  since  Israel's 
establishment  has  been  the  development  of  new  standards  and  criteria 
of  separateness  and  exclusivity.  If  we  live  only  among  Jews,  the  di- 
lemma seems  to  go,  vis-a-vis  whom  are  we  going  to  be  different?  It 
could  not  be  the  civil  state,  as  it  had  always  been  prior  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  state;  this  position  was  adopted  only  by  the  more 
fanatical  and  fundamentalist  Jews,  such  as  the  adherents  of  N ' ture i 
Ka rta . Once  the  state  was  accepted  by  most  religious  Jews,  it  could  not 
be  the  traditional  pacifism  or  general  anti-war  stance  of  Eastern 
European  Jews,  for  it  is  they  who  have,  perhaps  more  than  anyone  else, 
fostered  the  jingoism,  ethnocentri sm , and  glorification  of  military 
exploits  in  modern  Israel.  It  is  these  people  who  have  publicized  and 
glorified  the  photographs  of  soldiers  in  prayer  shawls  and  phylacteries 
praying  at  The  Wall  with  hand  grenades  dangling  from  their  combat 
belts  and  rifles  or  machine  guns  slung  across  their  backs.  It  could 
not  be  the  traditionally  high  valuation  of  learning  and  knowledge, 
because  that  was  too  integral  a part  of  the  self-defined  albatross  of 
the  Jewish  identity  of  the  Diaspora  (exile  from  Israel)  and  it  flew 
in  the  face  of  the  agriculturally  based  ethic  of  "pioneering"  and 
making  the  desert  bloom. 

In  place  of  these  values  which  had  grov/n  over  the  centuries  as 
defensive  adjustments  to  minority  status,  orthodox  religious  emphasis 
has  focused  on  separateness  vis-a-vis  non-religious  Jews.  Thus,  one  of 
the  goals  of  the  people  In  control  of  state  religious  schools  is  to 
prevent  marriage  with  "Gentiles,"  by  whom  they  mean  non-religious  Jews 
(since  marriage  with  non-Jews  Is  so  inconceivable  that  it  is  not  even 
considered  as  a problem).  In  addition  to  observance  of  ritual  dating 
from  eras  in  which  even  the  wheel  was  a novelty,  they  also  aim  at  in- 
stilling a dread  of  movies  and  television;  the  latter  --  to  the  chagrin 
of  appliance  store  owners,  who  seem  to  tend  to  be  orthodox  Jews  — has 
been  defined  by  the  Isra'eli  rabbinate  as  the  "demon  box."  By  expl  i ci t 
admission  of  the  leading  advocates  and  managers  of  religious  education 
in  Israel,  it  has  entirely  failed  in  its  goals.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  salient  thrust  of  orthodox  Judaism  in  Israel  is  ant  I -modern i sm , 
this  should  occasion  no  surprise. 

As  mentioned,  prior  to  Israel's  establishment  — and  outside  Is- 
rael --  Jewishness  was  almost  invariably  associated  with  adherence  to 
formal  ritualistic  practice,  adherence  to  taboos  pertaining  to  food, 
sabbath  (as  well  as  holiday)  observance,  and  the  study  and  knowledge  of 
Jewish  lore.  (Outside  Israel,  Jewishness  is  also  an  arbitrary  designa- 
tion by  Jews  and  non-Jews  alike,  but  that  represents  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent problem  which  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  research.)  The 
principal  leaders  in  Israel's  political  establishment  --  Ben  Gurion, 
Sharett,  Eshkol , Meir,  to  name  a few  of  the  more  internet i ona 1 ly  promi- 
nent --  were  products  of  Eastern  European  Jewry,  among  whom  orthodox 
rel  Ig  ios  i ty  v\/as  a distinctive  feature.  More  specifically,  they  were 
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rnembers  of  the  Second  A1  lyah**  (the  second  major  wave  of  Jewish  immi” 
gration  to  the  area)  of  1904  to  1913;  the  first  wave  lasted  from  1882 
to  1903.  However,  as  Leonard  Fein  correctly  observes  In  Politics  In 
ij£aeX  (p.  153)  r "the  Second  Aliyah  is  properly  perceived  as  a set  of 
values  more  than  as  a group  of  people." 

More  Importantly,  the  "second  aliyah"  was  largely  a consequence 
of  the  failure  of  the  Russian  revolution  of  1905;  1 will  discuss  this 
more  fully  below.  But,  for  the  moment,  it  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that 
Israel  would  have  had  a very  different  history  and  perhaps  even  none 
c^t  all  --  if  the  Revolution  of  1905  had  succeeded. 

Without  going  into  all  aspects  of  this  ideology  at  the  present, 
such  as  its  emphasis  on  pioneering  and  the  establishment  of  collect!" 
vities  (like  the  kibbutz  or  moshav) , there  are  two  aspects  of  this 
ideology  that  are  important  in  this  context.  The  first  is  that  most 
of  these  original  political  leaders  were  secular  in  their  orientation; 
in  fact,  many  of  them  were  anti-religious.  This  secularism  was  a 
rebellion  against  --  or  part  of  a rejection  of  — a self-image  that  was 
rooted  in  minority  status  and  in  political  disenfranchisement.  As  will 
be  seen,  this  has  had  important  consequences  for  Israeli  education, 
and  in  fact  continues  to  shape  many  aspects  of  the  curriculum.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  sources  of  the  principle  of  Israeli  social  organization 
that  advanced  formal  education  seems  to  be  a bar  to  political  power. 


But  this  rebellion  also  produced  serious  conflicts  and  strains: 
Since  these  leaders'  sense  of  Jewishness  was  rooted  in  religion,  and 
s i nee  they  rej ected  this  f ace t of  their  J ew i sh  i den t i t y wh i 1 e con t i n u i ng 
to  claim  a Jewish  identity,  what  were  they  going  to  substitute  for  the 
religion?  While  they  did  develop  a new  set  of  ideologies  --  largely  a 
negative  one,  based  on  a search  for  the  opposite  of  what  they  associated 
with  life  outside  Israel,  such  as  a high  valuation  of  manual  labor  as 
against  being  "a  nation  of  shopkeepers  and  scholars"  — they  could  not 
completely  transcend  their  religious  origins.  There  were,  essentially, 
three  reasons  for  this:  (1)  it  is  difficult  for  anyone,  regardless  of 

his  particular  cultural  origins,  to  rid  himself  completely  of  his  cul- 
ture 1 ^ patern  I ty  . (2)  In  seeking  to  encourage’ immi grat ion  from  abroad, 

specially  from  Europe  and  North  America,  a complete  and  consistent  re- 
jection of  Jewish  religiousness  would  have  alienated  many  potential 
immigrants  and  sources  of  money®  This  was  --  and  continues  to  be  --  an 
important  problem,  since  manpower  and  money  are  among  Israel's  most 
crucial  resources  which,  like  most  others,  have  to  be  imported.  The 
alienation  of  religiously  inclined  potential  immigrants  and  financial 
contributors  was  a luxury  that  could  not  be  afforded.  (3)  Like  any 
new  nation,  Israel  needed  religious  legitimation  for  its  own  polity, as 
well  as  In  the  International  sphere. 

Israel  has  only  recently  begun  to  move  in  the  direction  of  re- 
solving this  conf lict;  the  resoluti on  is  a deli  cate  p rob  1 em , because 
it  appears  that  if  the  ruling  groups  in  the  society  move  too  quickly 
or  too  abruptly,  they  could  conceivably  provoke  a civil  war.  This 
resolution  Is  clearly  mirrored  in  changes  in  the  educational  system, 
just  as  it  is  also  reflected  In  Incipient  changes  in  the  legal,  economic. 
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and  other  institutions  of  the  socletyo 

Religious  groups  In  Israel  -"  especially  the  most  extreme  among 
them  are  not  pacific.  As  a matter  of  fact,  most  group  violence  in 
Israel  the  resort  to  assault  and  destruction  of  property  as  a social 

policy  is  committed  today  by  the  extremely  religious  groups.  One  of 

these,  N’turei  Karta  (Keepers  of  the  Gates) , is  a well  known  group  of 
orthodox  religious  Jews  who  refuse  to  recognize  the  state  of  Israel,  on 
the  grounds  that  the  state  can  only  be  legitimately  established  after 
the  coming  of  the  messiah.  Their  f'ormal  denial  of  the  state's  existence 
consists  of  refusing  to  send  their  children  to  state-supported  schools, 
boycotting  Israeli  courts,  refusing  to  serve  in  the  army,  occasional 
plans  to  use  their  own  stamps  and  postal  service,  and  the  1 i.ke.  They 
stone  cars  traveling  on  the  sabbath;  at  present  they  tend  to  confine 
this  violence  to  the  cars  that  try  to  enter  their  own  demarcated  areas, 
but  they  occasionally  attack  others,  including  ambulances  and  physicians 
in  clearly  marked  automobiles.  They  have  deliberately  murdered  people. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  of  these  murders  was  of  Israel's  foremost  sculptor, 
David  Polombo  On  1966),  who  insisted  on  riding  his  motorcycle  on  the 
sabbath  in  an  area  that  the  religious  groups  had  declared  off  limits. 
Curiously,  Israel's  intelligence  services,  which  are  among  the  best  in 
the  world,  assert  that  they  have  been  unable  to  find  the  perpetrators 
of  the  crime. 

It  is  naturally  difficult  to  learn  who  among  the  several  ultra- 
religious groups  are  committed  to  the  policy  of  violence;  it  is  my 
impression  that  not  all  people  who  stone  ordinary  riders,  physicians, 
and  others  on  the  sabbath  are  adherents  of  N'turei  Karta.  In  and  of 
themselves,  they  are  unimportant,  but  they  are  significant  because 
their  toleration  by  Israeli  authorities  points  up  many  important^ 
features  of  1 sraeli  social  organization.  The  perpetrators  of  reli- 
giously“inspi red  violence  are  not  always  apprehended  by  the  police, 
even  when  policemen  are  present  and  observe  their  attacks  on  people  ' — 
including  physicians  and  ambulances  --  who  ride  on  the  sabbath.  While 
there  has  been  some  agitation  recently  among  opponents  of  these  extrem- 
ist groups  to  Induct  their  men  into  the  army,  the  issue  has  not  yet 
been  forced.  Their  school  system  remains  an  inviolate  sanctuary  against 
influences  of  the  Hinistry  of  Educat ion ,- j ust  as  their  legal  system 
remains  Immune  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice. 

Israel  has  a long  history  of  violence;  similarly,  violence  — 
especially  in  Biblical  studies  — occupies  a prominent  place  in  elemen- 
tary school  curricula.  Violence  has  played  a major  role  in  daily  life 
in  the  country  from  the  mid-1930s  and  forms  an  important  element  in 
Israeli  views  of  life.  During  the  1930s,  most  ■ — though  not  all  -- 
violence  was  perpetrated  by  mercenary  Arabs  in  the  employ  of  local  Arab 
leaders  opposed  to  Jewish  economic  and  political  entrenchment.  (What 
is  often  neglected  in  Israeli  discussions  of  this  period  is  the  vio- 
lence of  orthodox  Jews  against  Christian  missionaries  and  others.) 

During  the  1940s,  almost  all  segments  of  the  population  were  involved 
in  violence,  offensively  as  well  as  defensively.  After  1948,  Israel 
was  often  on  the  verge  of  civil  war  as  a result  of  religious  and  civil 
dissidence.  In  the  early  1950s,  depredations  by  soldiers  from  the 
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neighboring  states  were  a frequent  feature  of  daily  life,  (It  appears 
that  the  country  was  on  the  verge  of  a military  coup  in  the  last  years 
of  the  1950s,  in  which  two  of  the  central  actors  are  said  to  have  been 
Ben  Gurion,  who  was  out  of  office  at  the  time,  and  Moshe  Dayan,  who 
was  Chief  of  Staff.  However,  this  is  still  unclear  and  it  is  difficult 
to  secure  accurate  information  about  it.)  The  Sinai  campaign  of  I956 
was  not  unrelated  to  sporadic  outbursts  of  violence  by  disenfranchised 
elements  of  the  population,  all  of  which  culminated  in  the  war  of  I967 
which  was  itself  preceded  by  a threatened  military  coup.  Since  the 
latter  war,  the  country  remains  on  a war  footing,  compounded  by  "terror- 
1st  bombings  and  acts  of  sabotage  by  Arabs  from  the  occupied  territories 
and  by  violations  of  the  cease  fire  by  all  parties  to  the  war.  The  ac- 
ceptance of  violence  as  an  integral  part  of  life  in  Israel  was  illus- 
trated by  the  statement  of  a Jewish  terrorist  from  the  pre-1948  period 
after  the  bombing  of  the  Jerusalem  market  in  late  I968  in  wh^ich  a dozen 
people  were  killed:  "What  is  everyone  getting  so  excited  about?  We  did 

worse  I n 19^8.  Another  war  is  regarded  as  a certainty  by  most  Israelis, 
and  this  IS  accepted  with  little  more  than  a shrug.  While  non-military 
internecine  violence  has  been  declining  in  Israel  since  I956  --  an  im- 


portant aspect  of  the  state's  growing  legitimacy  and  acceptance  by  most 


o the  Jewish  population  --  this  has  not  disappeared  completely;  it  is 
a matter  of  degree.  Considerably  more  research  into  the  history  of 
Israeli  violence  — and  its  reinforcement  through  the  educational  system 
with  Its  emphasis  on  Biblically  legitimated  genocide  - will  have  to  be 
done  m order  to  understand  the  roots  of  violence.  This  is  an  important 
prob  em  for  American  society  during  its  present  transitional  period 
especially  as  it  relates  to  its  universities  and,  increasingly,  its' 
secondary  schools,  1 will  return  to  this  below,  when  1 discuss  some  of 
the  reasons  for  the  complete  absence  of  protest  and  challenges  to  the 
Israeli  established  social  order  among  its  university  students,  who  have 

the  d! St  met  ion  of  being  one  of  the  most  pacific  student  bodies  in  the 
world  today. 


There  is  an  important  aspect  of  life  in  Israel  — which  seems 
little  different  in  I969  from  what  can  be  gathered  from  primary  sources 
of  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  — that,  despite  the  wide  journalistic 
coverage  given  the  country  in  print  and  other  media,  eas i ly  escapes  even 
the  best  informed  people.  Visitors  and  letter-writers  from  abroad 
frequently,  in  one  way  or  another,  ask  those  living  in  Israel,  "How  can 
you  live  with  so  much  tension?"  The  question  is  based  on  erroneous 
premises;  as  a result,  it  misses  one  of  the  most  essential  qualities 
and  characteristics  of  life  as  it  is  lived  within  the  frames  of  Israeli 
social  organization.  It  Is  also  an  important  feature  for  an  understand- 
ing of  many  facets  of  Israeli  education,  whether  on  the  level  of  formal 
po  icy  or  day-to-day  and  hour-to-hour  behavior  in  the  classroom.  The 

relevant  question,  instead,  is;  "Will  you  ever  be  able  to  live  without 
this  tension?" 


There  is  more  to  this  than  meets  the  ear.  It  is  a problem  that 
worries  some  of  Israel's  psychiatrists  and  a hint  of  the  depth  of  the 
problem  was  given  after  the  I967  war  when,  with  the  silencing  of  the 
Syrian  guns  on  the  Golan  Heights,  some  ki bbutz im  wh i ch  had  experienced 
daily  shelling  for  several  years  began  to  break  up  under  the  strain  of 
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what  they  thought  was  going  to  be  peace,,  It  i s an  important  element  In 
Israeli  foreign  policy  whichj,  as  I will  discuss  below,  Is  an  aspect  of 
domestic  policy  and  Its  system  of  caste  and  socioeconomic  status.  St 
is  an  aspect  of  the  libel  which  was  given  wide  currency  by  the  Israeli 
press  and  many  state  agencies  after  the  1967  war  that  many  school  text” 
books  In  captured  Arab  territories  were  filled  with  genocidal  indoctri* 
nations  with  respect  to  Jews,  including  arithmetic  exercises  based  on 
killings  of  Jews;  most  Israelis  believe  this  libel  and  many  refuse  to 
believe  empirical  data  disproving  it.  And  it  is  an  important  ~~  if  not 
dominant  ingredient  In  Israeli  education  which  emphasizes  hourly 
and  daily  the  equation  of  Israel  and  Jews,  their  past,  present,  and 
future  bel eaguerment , which  Indoctrinates  children  from  the  second  grade 
\ in  elementary  school  and  onward,  with  the  idea  that  they  are  in  Israel 

I because  of  God“s  will  despite  the  heatherns’  swords  which  seek  to  block 

them,  and  which  explicitly  seeks  to  show  the  identities  (and  not  merely 
the  parallels)  between  wars  recounted  in  the  Old  Testament  and  those 
fought  during  the  2tith  centfiry. 

It  would  be  misleading  to  gainsay  the  tension  that  exists  in  the 
I realities  of  dally  life  in  Israel.  But  it  would  also  be  to  miss  the 

point  of  Israeli  education  to  overlook  the  indoctrination  of  this  tension 
and  preparation  for  it.  Without  going  into  the  question  of  its  cause, 
suffice  it  for  the  moment  that  there  is  an  unceasing  feedback  between 
the  two. 

The  extremely  rel Ig ious  groups  in  Israel  are  generally  anti" 
modern.  From  one  point  of  view  it  can  be  said  that  it  is  their  very 
ant i -modern i srn  that  protects  them  because  their  positions  on  many 
issues  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  be  taken  seriously  by  the  majority 
of  Israelis.  Their  ant  I -modern i sm  takes  many  forms,  some  of  which  make 
them  culturally  similar  to  Islamic  Arabs.  They  are  distinctive  in  dress, 
wearing  their  black  coats  and  hats  (and  sometimes  fur  hats)  even  during 
the  beastliest  heat  waves,  in  their  beards  and  side  curls,  their  opposi- 
tion to  autopsies  and  some  aspects  of  modern  medical  practice,  their 
refusal  to  recognize  the  legality  of  the  state  of  I srael , ref usa 1 to  speak 
Hebrew  (though  many  Islamic  Arabs  do  so  freely  when  necessary)  , and  so 
forth.  It  is  their  Ideological  Importance  — as  the  ultimate  source  from 
which  religious  legitimation  derives  ■ — and  not  their  numbers,  which  con- 
tinue to  keep  Israeli  marriage  laws  under  religious  control  and  assure 
that  modern  Israeli  civil  courts  will  use  two  thousand  year-old  prece- 
dents for  situations  that  could  not  have  been  dreamt  of  even  a century 
ago,  such  as  the  marital  status  of  widows  of  men  on  a submarine  that  has 
not  been  heard  from  in  six  months. 

There  are  some  groups  whose  members  are  'devoutly  religious  but  who 
are  much  more  pro-modern.  One  example  is  B’nei  Akiva  (the  sons  of  Akiva) 
who  have  several  kibbutzim,  schools,  youth  groups,  and  the  like.  Firmly 
committed  to  the  Israeli  state,  enthusiastically  so,  they  oppose  the 
violence  of  their  more  extreme  co-rel i g ion  I sts  and  hope  that  they  can 
show  that  traditional  Judaism  can  be  made  to  fit  in  with  modern  life 
without  compromising  any  of  its  principles.  School  principals  and 
teachers  from  among  their  more  active  ranks  are  working  to  introduce  more 
modern  teaching  methods  In  classrooms,  especially  among  disenfranchised 
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groups.  But  their  pro-modernism  is  one  of  degree;  it  is  not  absolute. 
For  example,  B'nei  Akiva  have  several  secondary  schools,  but  they  forbid 
pre-military  organization  among  their  students;  while  not  mandatory  by 
law,  it  is  taken  as  a matter  of  course  that  there  will  be  a program  of 
pre-mil Itary  training  (Gadna)  in  all  secondary  schools. 


The  continued  existence  of  autonomous  fanatically  religious  groups 
In  Israel  is  but  an  extreme  manifestation  of  the  role  and  inf  1 uence  of  rein 
gious groups  in  general  in  the  society.  It  can  be  antitipated  that  when 
these  are  no  longer  needed  for  the  state's  legitimation  — and  this  may 
come  as  early  as  after  the  next  scheduled  general  elections  in  November 
1969,  though  this  is  unlikely  --  the  state  will  begin  its  final  assault 
on  N'turei  Karta  by  forcing  its  men  Into  the  army,  by  intruding  into 


their  relatively  autonomous  school  system,  and  by  apprehending  and  trying 
them  for  their  acts  of  violence. 


For  the  present,  in  view  of  its  multifaceted  need  for  religious 
legitimation,  the  state  finds  proponents  of  religious  law  and  autonomy 
as  indispensable  as  It  finds  them  objectionable.  In  addition  to  their 
nuisance  value,  religious  groups  can  also  pose  dangers  to  Israel, 
especially  in  its  International  relations.  For  example,  religious 
groups  are  an  important  source  of  the  ideology  of  the  "Greater  Israel 
Movement,"  which  opposes  the  return  of  any  territory  captured  during 
the  1967  war,  on  the  grounds  that  these  territories  have  been  en- 
trusted by  God  to  Israel;  this  view  is  in  clear  opposition  to  govern- 
ment policy.  Nevertheless,  religious  members  of  the  government  often 
speak  as  though  they  reflect  government  policy  in  this  matter,  and 
frequently  threaten  secret  negotiations  that  are  In  progress.  By 
similar  token,  it  is  the  religious  groups  in  Israel  which  are  among 
the  main  obstacles  to  the  final  centralization  of  the  educational 
system.  Here,  too,  the  state  finds  them  objectionable;  but  they  are 
also  indispensable  because  their  ideological  influence  on  the  cur- 
riculum --  especially  in  terms  of  the  Inordinate  amount  of  time  spent 
in  Biblical  studies  --  is  also  an  Important  wellspring  of  Israeli 
searches  for  legitimacy. 


Religious  autonomy  and  semi -autonomy  in  Israel  as  pointed  out 
above,  is  not  confined  to  education.  It  is  also  buttressed  legally, 
as  In  the  Influence  of  religious  law  on  what  In  most  countries  Is  re- 
garded as  civil  or  secular  law:  marriage  and  divorce,  succession, 

military  service,  and  --  perhaps  its  capstone  — the  definition  of 
citizenship.  (In  this  connection,  see  Eliezer  Goldman's  Rel igious 
issues  In  Israel's  Political  Life.  Jerusalem,  19^^)  But  what  is  even 


more  important  is  that  religious  autonomy  in  Israel  is  but  part  and 
parcel  of  a wider  network  of  autonomous  groups  in  the  society:  the 

ki bbutz- federal  1 on s and  those  of  the  moshavi m . the  Hi stadrut  (the 
General  Federation  of  Labor),  the  Jewish  Agency,  the  major  political 
parties,  as  well  as  N'turei  Karta  and  the  other  religious  groups.  The 
nature  of  these  groups  and  their  autonomy  will  be  discussed  below. 

What  is  relevant  here  Is  that  the  state's  recently  begun  assault  on  the 
autonomy  of  the  religious  groups  --  most  clearly  seen  in  the  educational 
sphere  --  has  also  been  part  and  parcel  of  the  state's  general  offensive 
against  the  autonomy  of  all  these  groups.  The  completion  of  this  assault 
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will  have  to  await  the  new  generation  of  l-jrae1's  leaders;  some  of  the 


most  Important  of  these  are  now  coming  into  civilian  positions  of  power 
from  high  ranks  in  the  army,  including  the  General  Staff,  While  many 
people  hope  that  this  transformation  of  the  Israeli  sociopolitical  scene 
will  come  from  the  general  elections  of  19^9?  it  will  probably  take  a 
little  longer  than  that.  But  it  will  come,  and  it  will  be  led  in  large 


part  by  former  military  commanders 
which  is  the  most  "democratically" 
and  Tiost  committed  to  "democratic" 
--  has  its  own  educational  system. 


Importantly,  the  Israeli  army 


state's.  Almost  without  exception 


groups  Israelis  not  only  point  with  pride  to  their 
with  great  justification,  to  its  educational  system. 


based  institution  in  the  society, 
principles,  however  these  are  defined 
though  not  one  in  conflict  with  the 
--  aside  from  the  extreme  religious 
thei r army  but  also, 


The  separateness  of  Arab  education  reflects  the  legal,  cultural, 
and  social  separateness  of  Arabs  in  Israeli  society.  Just  as  the 
separateness  of  Negro,  Puerto  Rican,  and  Mexi can“Ameri can  education 
in  the  United  States  reflects  their  separateness  in  American  society. 

The  point  that  1 want  to  make  --  and  I consider  this  substantive  rather 
than  merely  semantic  is  that  the  educational  separateness  is  a mirror 
of  the  rest  of  social  life;  it  is  not  only  that  educational  disenfran- 
chisement  is  a bar  to  participation  in  the  institutions  of  the  society. 
Educationally,  In  Israel,  Arabs  are  barred  from  access  to  the  special 
programs  conducted  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  for  "cul- 
turally deprived  children,"  such  as  textbook  subsidies,  extended  school- 
days, radio,  educational  television,  special  assistance  with  homework 
(which  require  additional  teachers  and  wages  for  those  teaching  in  the 
schools) , and  the  like.  While  the  content  analysis  of  Arab  curricular 
guides  and  textbooks  is  still  incomplete  (see  below),  my  preliminary 
examinations  of  the  Fortran  sheets  on  which  this  analysis  is  being  done 
suggests  that  entirely  different  values  are  transmitted  in  Arab  educa- 
tion vis-^-vis  Jewish  education.  Some  subjects  that  are  integral  parts 
of  Jewish  education  in  Israel  are  forb i dden  in  Arab  schools,  such  as  the 
study  of  "homeland."  In  the  legal  sphere,  and  although  Israeli  Jews  say 
--  correctly  --  that  there  are  not  separate  laws  for  Arabs  and  Jews, 
there  are  de  facto  separate  laws  for  the  two  castes.  For  example,  the 
law  of  administrative  detention,  under  which  people  can  be  Jailed  almost 
indefinitely  without  rights  of  habeas  corpus  and  without  trial  or  with- 


out being  informed  of  the  charges  against  them,  are  applied  almost  ex- 
clusively to  Arabs  under  the  "Emergency  Laws,"  (Because  Israel  has  no 
constitution,  and  has  repeatedly  refused  to  enact  one,  and  because  the 
Supreme  Court  cannot  override  a parliamentary  law,  the  "Emergency  Laws" 
cannot  be  challenged  Judicially.)  Administrative  detention  is  most  often 
applied  to  Arab  university  students  and  intellectuals,  some  of  whom  have 
been  confined  to  prison  or  to  their  villages  for  several  years  under 
this  system.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  Israeli  security  organs  seek  to 
silence  Arab  university  students  is  by  placing  them  under  administrative 
detention  for  two  or  three  months  Just  prior  to  examination  periods; 
one  result  of  this  --  not  unsought  — is  that  an  increasing  number  of 
Arab  university  students  are  leaving  Israel  for  education  (and  profes- 
sional careers)  abroad,  and  every  year  sees  fewer  Arab  students  applying 
for  admission  to  Israeli  universities.  With  only  about  a dozen  and 
relatively  unimportant  exceptions,  Arabs  with  B.A.  and  M.A,  degrees  from 
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Israel's  universities  cannot  hope  for  more  than  school -teaching  Jobs, 
and  sometimes  less.  For  example,  a young  man  from  a small  Arab  village 

I in  northern  Israel  recently  returned  from  the  United  States  with  a Ph.D. 

in  chemistry;  the  best  job  that  he  could  get  --  and  Israel  very  much 
needs  professionally  trained  chemists,  and  not  only  in  defense-related 
plants —was  asaforem.an  in  a factory  manufacturing  medicines.  He  Is 
now  an  associate  professor  of  chemistry  In  a leading  American  university. 
Another  friend  of  mine,  with  an  M.A.  In  political  science,  had  managed 
to  get  a job  as  a social  worker  In  the  Haifa  area,  where  there  are  many 
Arab  villages.  He  recently  published  an  article  In  a French  journal  — 
no  Israeli  journal  would  accept  It  for  publication  — in  which  he  drew 
I parallels  between  the  rights  of  the  Jews  to  Israel  (which  he  accepts) 

I and  those  of  the  Palestinian  Arabs,  arguing  that  the  latter  have  the 

same  rights  to  national  Independence  as  the  former.  A week  after  the 
article  appeared,  he  received  a form-letter  from  the  Ministry  of  Welfare 
informing  him  that  his  employment  was  terminated  as  of  the  date  of  the 
letter;  he  has  no  means  of  appeal.  He  Is  seriously  thinking  of  farming 
I with  his  father,  who  is  barely  literate. 

I The  quality  of  the  barriers  of  apartheid  separating  Jewish  and 

[ Arab  education  in  Israel  was  Illustrated  by  the  difficulty  1 experi- 

enced in  getting  permission  to  observe  an  Arab-village  school  that  1 
I had  included  in  my  sample.  When  I first  approached  the  responsible 

S'  official  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  for  this  permission,  he  tried  to 

[ disuade  me,  saying  that  1 should  confine  my  research  to  Jewish  education. 

It  was  only  after  1 pointed  out  to  him  that  my  research  involved  Israeli 
education,  and  that  ministerial  publications  stressed  that  Arab  educa- 
tion was  as  much  a part  of  Israeli  education  as  was  Jewish  schooling, 
that  he  finally  relented.  But  he  did  so  on  one  condition:  that  he  had 

the  right  to  veto  my  choice  of  assistant,  since  1 know  no  Arabic.  He 
exercised  that  right  several  times.  When  he  finally  did  accept  my 
choice  of  assistant  --  which  turned  out  to  be  the  best  1 could  have 
made  --  he  subjected  the  man  to  so  many  humiliating  delays  that  1 was 
often  tempted  (because  of  my  feeling  guilty  over  having  exposed  him  to 
such  treatment)  to  abandon  this  part  of  my  research. 

But  this  obstructionism  was  not  confined  to  the  Ministry  of 
Education.  Several  months  after  1 began  my  field  work  in  Israel,  I 
approached  several  professors  at  the  university  in  the  city  in  which 
I lived  and  asked  them  to  help  me  find  a student  who  is  equally  fluent 
in  Arabic  and  Hebrev^/  (which  means  almost  every  Arab  student  at  the 
university)  to  assist  me  in  this  aspect  of  my  research.  These  students 
are  concentrated  in  the  social  sciences  and  humanities  --  but  after  a 
full  year,  every  one  of  these  professors  claimed  (untruthfully,  as  it 
turned  out)  that  he  did  not  know  of  such  a student  and  was  unable  to 
find  one  for  me;  1 personally  know  of  several  such  students  studying 
directly  under  these  faculty  personnel  whom  1 had  approached.  It  was 
largely  because  of  these  delays  --  though  not  exclusively  — that  the 
content  analysis  of  Arab  educational  materials  has  lagged  far  behind 
the  content  analysis  of  the  Jewish  educational  materials. 
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uen t ra ] i 2a t i on  is  a matter  of  degree.  Viewed  from  the  vantage  of 
the  total  society,  the  final  centralization  and  uniformity  of  Israeli 

I education  js  further  off  than  suggested  by  the  relationship  of  religious 

education  to  the  total  system.  The  last  big  stumbling  block  will  be  the 
integration  of  Israel's  Arabs  into  the  society  as  a whole  on  a basis  of 
full  equality  and  therefore  into  the  educational  system.  Israel  is 
a caste  society.  This  distinction  will  continue  for  many  years  to  come, 
and  it  will  continue  to  exert  a profound  influence  on  the  systematized 
I inequality  of  education  in  Israel,  including  inequality  among  Jewish 

I groups.  In  turn,  the  caste-status  of  Israeli  Arabs  will  continue  to  be 

I maintained  as  long  as  the  state  of  hostilities  with  Israel's  neighboring 

I states  continues.  This  consists  of  a vicious  circle  of  feedback,  and 

I points  to  a central  problem  in  the  interrelationships  of  domestic 

i foreign  policy.  Jewish  Israelis  are  not  yet  ready  to  remove  the 

ca ste  barriers  surround ing  Israeli  Arabs.  Nor  are  Is ra el's  rulers 
ready  to  give  up  the  state  of  war  with  the  surrounding  Arab  states,  in 
large  part  because  this  state  of  war  provides  such  an  important  element 
[ in  the  state  s legitimation,  although  the  country's  enemies  are  making 

their  own  contributions  to  this  state  of  affairs  for  many  of  the  same 
I reasons  as  the  Israelis  in  their  own  domestic  situations.  It  takes  two 

to  make  a quarrel , 

In  order  to  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  view  Israeli  society 
as  a whole,  not  only  in  terms  of  its  Jewish  sector  or  caste.  This  has 
been  the  major  stumbling  block  in  most  analyses  of  Israeli  society  and 
its  educational  system,  both  in  Israel  and  elsewhere.  In  a sense,  it 
may  be  said  that  Israel's  ruling  groups  have  been  so  successful  in  iden- 
tifying  it  as  a Jewish  state  that  most  observers  continue  to  view  it  in 
these  terms.  This  view  is  also  dominant  in  Israeli  sociology,  which  has 
to  be  thought  of  as  "Establishment  sociology."  For  example,  S.  N. 
Eisenstadt,  in  the  most  recent  Israeli  sociological  book  on  the  country, 
ls.r,a.d  i Soc i et y (I967)  writes:  "The  state  was  not  only  the  culmination’ 

of  a prolonged  political  struggle  and  countless  diplomatic  endeavors, 
but  it  was  also  seen  as  the  redemption  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  the  ful- 
fillment of  Zionist  endeavors"  (p.  285).  His  discussion  of  Arab  politi- 
cal activities  in  Israel  --  relegated  to  a few  lines  is  confined  to 
the  dominant  Jewish  political  parties,  without  any  reference  to  political 
aspirations  and  socioeconomic  developments  among  Israel's  Arabs.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  reference  in  his  book  --  or  In  any  "acceptable" 
sociology  in  Israel  — of  the  caste  status  of  Arabs,  as  for  instance, 
in  the  application  of  the  law  of  "administrative  detention." 

How  does  Arab  caste  status  influence  the  existence  and  perpetuation 
of  inequality  within  the  Jewish  sector  or  caste  and,  therefore,  in  its 
educational  system?  There  are  two  ways  of  approaching  this  question. 
First,  It  Is  possible  (and  correct)  to  say  that  caste  and  Inequality 
establishes  a set  of  principles  In  the  social  system.  Once  such  prin- 
ciples are  established  and  allowed  to  continue  to  exist  — whether  in 
Israel,  the  United  States,  South  AfrI ca , India,  and  the  II ke  --  they 
become  part  and  parcel  of  the  logic  of  the  organization  of  social  rela- 
tions in  the  society  as  a whole.  In  other  words,  once  the  precedent  for 
such  a malignancy  of  thought  Is  given  legitimacy,  it  proliferates.  In 
the  terms  of  traditional  anthropology.  It  becomes  part  of  the  ethos  of 
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world  view.  Not  unrelated,  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  not  a 
single  textbook  in  the  educational  system  of  the  Jewish  sector  of  the 
society  is  it  mentioned  even  once  “»  or  even  hinted  — that  the  Muslims 
in  the  Middle  or  Near  East  had  developed  one  of  the  greatest  and  one  of 
the  most  im.portant  civilizations  in  human  history;  nor  have  | ever  heard 
this  even  al luded  to  ina  classroom  in  the  Jewish  Israeli  sector.  When- 
ever references  are  made  to  pre-Jewish  settlement  in  the  area,  they  are 
almost  invariably  in  terms  of  the  barrenness  and  lack  of  development  in 
the  area.  No  attempts  are  made  to  explain  this  in  terms  of  European 
political,  comm,ercial,  and  military  interests  — to  the  extent  that  the 
descriptions  of  the  lack  of  development  are  true  — and  there  is  a 
noteworthy  scotoma  with  respect  to  the  hundreds  of  acres  of  beautiful 
and  intricate  terracing  systems  in  the  central  part  of  the  country  which 
pre-date  Jewish  settlement  and  which  have  not  yet  been  destroyed. 

Second,  one  m.ay  view  this  process  from  a purely  structural  point 
of  view;  the  two  ways  of  approaching  this  problem,  as  wi  1 1 be  seen,  are 
complementary.  One  of  the  lessons  that  can  be  drawn  from  an  historical 
and  synchronic  comparative  study  of  human  societies  is  that  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  what  are  generally  referred  to  as  constantly  changing  social 
relations  consist  --  or  are  reflections  --  of  shifting  relations  among 
the  groups  that  make  up  the  society  in  relation  to  the  total  society's 
relations  with  other  societies.  The  present  research  is  a demonstration 
of  the  axiom  presented  in  my  paper  on  "Social  Boundary  System:^'  -- 
that  it  is  an  error  to  view  any  institutional  matrix  in  a society  (such 
as  education,  law,  religion,  the  organization  of  labor  and  other  economic 
institutions,  health,  welfare  practices,  and  the  like)  in  isolation  from 
other  spheres  of  activity  within  the  society  and  in  isolation  from  the 
nation's  relationships  vis-a-vis  others.  Eschewing  the  jargon  of  a 
theory  of  boundary  systems,  one  of  the  conclusions  that  can  be  arrived 
at  from  a synchronic  and  historical  analysis  of  social  systems  is  that 
a society's  component  groups,  factions,  special  interests,  and  the  like, 
will  be  autonomous  to  the  degree  that  (1)  the  society  as  a whole  is 
open  to  the  influences  and  personnel  of  other  societies  and  (2)  admis- 
sion to  membership  or  citizenship  in  the  society  is  un r i tua 1 i zed , 


Israel  Is  a demonstration  case  of  a society  that  is  open  to  Influ- 
ences and  people  of  other  societies.  This  can  be  seen  in  a variety  of 
spheres  of  activity.  At  the  least  institutionalized  extreme  — that  is, 
in  a type,  of  instance  which  is  not  formally  codified  --  are  such  in- 
stances in  which  a rabbi  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  once  forced  the 
nationally  owned  shipping  line  (Zim)  and  airline  (El  Al)  to  tighten  and 
rigidify  their  ritual  cleanliness  of  food  (kashrut)  --  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  hygienic  cleanliness  --  with  the  threat  of  a boycott  of  them 
by  American  Jews,  At  the  other  extreme  --  codified  in  law  and  policy  -- 
is  the  participation  of  non-Israelis,  that  is,  citizens  and  residents 
of  other  countries,  in  the  formulation  of  Israeli  laws  and,  policies  at 
the  highest  levels,  as  in  the  participation  of  members  of  the  World 
Zionist  Executive  in  Israeli  decision-making  councils.  Paralleling  this 
is  the  clear  interdependence  of  Israeli  and  non-Israeli  Jewish  educational 
policies  and  curricula  and  the  veto  still  exercised  by  non-Israeli  Jews 
over  any  attempts  to  reduce  the  emphasis  in  the  curriculum  on  Biblical 
and  other  "sacred"  studies.  In  I968-I969,  a bitter  controversy  arose  In 
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connection  with  a newly  built  swimming  pool  at  the  Hebrew  University  In 
Jerusalem.  It  was  proposed  by  the  donors  of  the  pool  (who  are  English) 
that  the  pool  be  open  seven  days  a week.  Several  orthodox  JeV\/ish  pro- 
fessors and  lecturers  at  the  university  threatened  to  resign  and  their 
carefully  worded  letters  would  defy  any  lawyer’s  ability  to  determine 
whether  they  had  or  had  not  resigned  if  the  pool  were  allowed  to  re- 
main open  on  the  Sabbath.  At  one  point,  the  controversy  appeared  to  have 
been  settled  by  the  intervention  of  one  of  the  most  highly  placed  members 
of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  university  --  a non-observant  American 
Jew  who  is  also  a very  heavy  investor  in  Israeli  industry  and  the  major 
shareholder  in  one  of  Israel’s  newspapers  --  who  decreed  that  the  pool 
remain  closed  on  the  sabbath.  This  had  the  unanticipated  consequence  of 
putting  the  non-observant  members  of  the  university  faculty  up  in  arms; 

It  was  unanticipated  because  of  the  heretofore  passivity  of  the  majority 
of  the  faculty  in  the  face  of  religious  interference  in  academic  affairs 
(Very  few  people  outside  the  administration  knew  of  the  extent  of  foreign 
Interference.  But  the  administration  almost  immediately  had  its  sweet 
though  probably  unconscious  --  revenge  by  its  expulsion  of  a number  of 
American  students,  while  averting  its  eyes  from  Israeli  students,  who 
were  found  to  be  using  cannabis;  the  highly  conservative  parents  of  the 
American  students  could  hardly  protest.) 

Figure  I Is  a rough  sketch  of  the  social  map  of  Israel.  The  nine 
groups  within  the  nation  are  its  most  important  component  units.  It 
must  be  noted,  however  , that  the  situation  which  Figure  1 protrays  more 
accurately  refers  to  the  pre-1967  situation  in  Israel.  A realistic 
depiction  would  require  a series  of  such  maps  in  which  different  groups 
(including  the  nation)  would  be  designated  by  different  degrees  of 
heaviness  of  line.  Figure  2 is  the  situation  toward  which  Israeli 
society  currently  seems  to  be  moving.  But  before  turning  to  a docu- 
mentation of  the  processes  to  which  Figures  1 and  2 refer,  several 
observations  are  necessary. 

The  first  Is  subjective  and  personal;  since  it  undoubtedly  influ- 
ences much  of  what  follows,  it  is  only  fair  to  the  reader  to  make  it 
explicit  and  first.  1 have  long  been  a firm  believer  in  political  cen- 
tralization; 1 believe  that  the  historical  record  supports  the  contention 
that  equality,  human  dignity,  and  the  other  desirables  of  the  liberal 
repertory  are  served  far  more  by  political  centralization  than  by  decen- 
tralization. (The  aberrations  of  Hitlerian  Germany,  Stalinist  U.S.S.R., 
current  South  Africa,  and  other  such  societies  are  neither  paradoxical 
nor  contradictory  with  respect  to  this.  But  to  make  such  a demonstration 
would  carry  us  far  too  far  afield.)  One  of  the  effects  of  this  research 
on  me  has  been  a strengthening  of  this  conviction,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  education.  1 had  not  anticipated  this,  but  the  present 
research  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  inequalities  in  education  are 
direct  results  --  causally  speaking  --  of  decentralization.  That  is, 
the  greater  the  interjection  of  localized  factional  interests  — religious 
ethnic,  caste,  economic,  and  so  forth  — the  worse  will  be  the  quality  of 
education  received  by  children  from  lower  socioeconomic  strata  and  the 
more  effectively  will  the  educational  system  serve  as  a systematic  means 
for  keeping  whole  groups  in  the  population  from  access  to  the  highly 
valued  statuses  In  the  occupational  organization  of  the  society.  One 
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Figure  I 

Schematic  Portrayal  of  Relations  among  Component  Groups  in 
Israeli  Society  in  Terms  of  Autonomous  Boundaries 

(Pre-1967) 
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cannot  say  that  the  brutality  and  systematically  fostered  illiteracy 
in  a lower"status  religious  girls'  school  is  one  of  Israel's  major 
cities  (described  below)  or  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  or  e\ en  in 
New  York  City  and  Chicago  is  a result  of  nationally  centralized  educa- 
tion. 

As  will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  the  next  chapter,  in  connection 
with  the  operational  terms  of  this  research,  one  of  the  basic  goals  of 
a nation's  rulers  and  those  who  speak  in  its  name  --  the  state  — is  to 
reach  a point  at  which  all  of  its  citizenswill  behave  uniformly  and  will 
respond  homogeneously  and  predictably  to  centrally  sponsored  symbol- 
systems.  This  is  part  and  parcel  --  if  not  another  way  of  saying  -- 
of  the  goal  of  fully  centralized  control  in  all  major  spheres  of  activity. 
Now,  one  of  the  Important  by-products  --  not  necessarily  a goal  in  it- 
self, since  the  elite  rulers  of  nations  are  not  particularly  noteworthy 
for  wild-eyed  radicalism  --  of  these  policies  is  equality  in  political 
rights  and  in  access  to  the  means  of  social  mobility  and  the  desiderata 
of  social  life.  Neither  can  exist  or  come  into  being  without  the  other. 

In  order  to  achieve  this,  it  is  necessary  for  the  central  state 
agencies  and  bureaucracies  to  remove  localized  barriers  to  the  effective 
Implementation  of  their  policies:  vested  economic  interests,  narrow 

religious  barriers'  against  state  policies  (which  are  almost  always  secu- 
lar by  definition) , sex  differences  in  roles,  ethnic  differences,  and  the 
like.  In  view  of  the  broad  base  of  their  interests,  centralized  state 
agencies  do  not  advance  against  these  local  interests  on  narrow  front; 
they  do  not  ordinarily  single  out  one  vested  interest  or  another.  But, 
as  is  suggested  by  the  historical  record,  central  states  cannot  effectively 
remove  local  boundary  systems  or  autonomous  and  bounded  local  groups  until 
they,  the  states,  themselves  become  autonomous  and  free  of  influence 
from  without.  Both  of  these  processes,  and  their  interrelationships, 
never  take  place  suddenly,  but  only  gradually.  One  of  the  differences 
among  national  societies  is  the  relative  speed  and  slowness  with  v\/hich  ■ 
these  can  be  achieved.  Some  (like  Switzerland)  never  achieve  it;  others 
(like  the  U.S.S.R.)  , reach  this  point  quite  rapidly. 

Nor  is  the  achievement  of  this  goal  ever  smooth  (or  without  its 
human  costs).  One  of  the  most  important  phrases  that  has  to  be  kept  in 
mind  when  analyzing  a society's  history  in  these  terms  --  and  also  one 
of  the  most  difficult  to  remember  and  apply  — is:  "At  the  same  time 

Because  a state's  attempts  to  destroy  local  vested  interests  is 
always  on  a broad  front,  this  does  not  mean  that  its  political  offen- 
sives are  on  all  fronts.  As  will  be  seen  momentarily,  the  central 
Israeli  state  is  currently  engaged  in  a war  of  attrition  — in  large 
measure  successfully,  thus  far  — against  some  of  its.  most  important 
autonomous  subgroups:  the  ki bbutz  federations,  the  Hi stadrut  and  the 

Jewish  Agency,  the  religious  factions,  and  its  political  parties,  (At 
least  as  far  as  Israel  is  concerned,  one  has  to  abandon  the  American 
concept  of  "conflict  of  interests."  The  people  carrying  out  this  war  of 
attrition  are  also  members  Of  the  ki bbutz  federations,  the  H i stadrut  and 
the  Jewish  Agency,  and  --  most  importantly  — the  political  parties.) 

Part  of  the  logic  of  these  activities  is  that  they  seem  to  be  extending 
toward  the  Defense  Forces,  which  may  bode  ill  for  Israeli  society  in 


terms  of  its  physical  survival.  An  accompaniment  of  this  overall 
process  is  an  increase  — however  slight  — in  Israel's  autonomy  with 
respect  to  foreign  influences.  The  power  of  non-Israelis  in  the 
country's  deci  s ion-^making  councils  is  beginning  to  abate;  the  reliance 
on  foreign  capital  is  beginning  to  lessen,  partly  out  of  necessity;  the 
dependence  on  foreign  arms  was  recently  frustrated,  especially  by  France 
its  insularity  vis-a-vis  world  opinion  and  influence  seems  to  be  sys- 
tematically fostered  by  the  peculiar  alliance  of  Catholic  France, 
Leninist  U.S.S.R. , and  the  Islamic  countries  in  the  Security  Council  of 
the  U.N. 

At  the  same  time,  these  closures  vis-S-vis  other  societies  are  only 
a matter  of  degree.  In  reality,  it  cannot  become  complete  any  more  in 
Israel  than  in  any  other  society  in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Correspondingly,  and  at  the  same  time  that  Israel's  autonomous 
groups  are  being  weakened,  there  seems  to  be  little  prospect  of  the  in- 
sularity of  the  Arab  caste  being  breached  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
Under  what  circumstances  could  this  separateness  of  Israeli  Arabs  and 
Jews  be  reduced?  While  prediction  is  a dangerous  business,  a hint  can 
be  gotten  from  the  histories  of  Japan  and  Turkey  with  respect  to  their 
Christian  minorities.  These  two  countries  finally  provided  equal 
political  rights  to  their  Christian  citizens  under  pressure  from  without 
as  a result  of  the  involvement  of  the  two  countries  in  trade  with  pre- 
dominantly Christian  countries  and  the  latter's  demand  that  their  Chris- 
tian  traders  be  given  civil  guarantees  of  their  rights.  If  and  when 
peaceful  coexistence  ever  comes  to  the  Middle  East,  normal  travel  and 
trade  between  Israel  and  its  neighboring  countries  will  be  a necessary 
accompaniment.  These  neighboring  countries  will  naturally  expect  that 
their  citizens  have  full  civil  protection  when  traveling  in  Israel  and 
this  will  inevitably  have  an  effect  on  the  status  of  Israeli  Arabs. 

But  once  again,  it  must  be  emphasized  that  this  is  a two-way  street. 
When,  in  19^7'9nd  19^8,  the  departing  British  apparently  goaded  the 
neighboring  Arab  states  to  attack  Israel,  they, handed  the  latter  an 
undreamt  of  opportunity  to  create  and  ideological  source  of  unity  in 
their  local  attempts  at  national  unification  and  legitimation.  (That 
this  ultimately  backfired  on  the  British  is  a small  bit  of  poetic 
justice.)  It  is  not  within  the  competence  of  this  research  to  evaluate 
the  degree  to  which  Egypt  and  its  allies  are  prepared  to  relinquish  the 
rallying  war  against  Israel.  I mention  this  only  as  a reiteration  of 
the  caveat  that  war  is  never  one-sided.  Symptomatic  of  this  state  of 
affairs  in  the  separateness  and  inequality  of  education  for  Israel's 
Arabs. 


An  important  aspect  of  the  differences  in  "bureaucratic  style" 
between  the  United  States  and  Israel  is  reflected  in  the  means  used  for 
centralization  of  education.  In  Israel,  as  has  been  illustrated,  the 
movement  toward  increasing  centralization  — ' whether  In  education  or  in 
other  spheres  — can  be  characterized  as  a constant  readjustment  of 
relations  among  broad  but  well  defined  groups  in  the  society:  the 

religious  and  non-religious  factions,  political  parties  and  the  kibbutz- 
federations,  the  HI stadrut  and  the  Jewish  Agency,  and  the  like,  all  of 
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which  are  inextricably  Involved  in  their  responses  to  moves  of  state 
agencies  5 sucn  as  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture.  One  of  the 
most  Important  factors  here  and  this  is  a difficult  thing  for  many 
Americans  j for  example,  to  appreciate  «“■  is  that  an  Israeli  cabinet 
minister  or  other  highly  placed  decision-maker  is  first  and  foremost 
a representative  of  the  political  group  or  faction  from  which  he  comes. 
Ministerial  portfolios  are  divided  among  parties  and  factions;  they  are 
not  given  to  individuals  per  se  on  the  basis  of  their  abilities.  Simi- 
larly — in  complete  contrast  to  the  United  States,  where  the  president 
of  the  nation,  for  example,  repeatedly  asserts  that  he  is  the  chief 
executive  of  the  entire  nation  the  president  or  prime  minister  of 
Israel  apparently  never  feels  called  upon  to  claim  to  represent  the 
entire  nation.  While  this  can  be  dismissed  as  rhetoric,  it  Is  not 
un i mpor tan t , i t symbo lizes  the  role  of  politi ca 1 activity  in  the  society. 
Whereas  In  the  United  States  it  is  expected  that  — aside  from  election 
periods  —the  chief  executive  tries  to  eschew  public  involvement  in 
daily  sordid  politics,  there  is  absolutely  no  pressure  for  this  in  Israel, 
in  Israel,  it  is  perfectly  acceptable  for  a prime  minister  to  say,  for 
example,  what  is  good  for  Mapai  (the  leading  party)  is  good  for  the 
nation;  a similar  statement  by  an  American  chief  executive  would  lead  to 
his  being  drowned  cut  by  months  or  years  of  derisive  hooting  and  pos- 
sible political  ineffectiveness. 

Because  of  this,  to  a large  extent,  movement  toward  centralization 
is  more  covert  and  indirect  in  the  United  States  than  in  Israel  (or 
other  societies) , it  is  not  possible  to  understand  the  character  of 
Israeli  educational  centralization  without  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  has  always  been  the  portfolio  of  a 
particular  political  faction  (the  Ben-Gurion  wing  of  Mapai),  which  has 
always  been  committed  to  centralization.  We  do  not  have  anything  com- 
parable to  this  in  the  United  States  where,  instead,  we  have  had  shifting 
coalitions  of  different  interest-groups  who  may  or  may  not  have  particular 
pol Itical-party  aff i 1 iations.  For  example,  the  United  States  Office  of 
Educat Ion ^was 3 until  about  1963?  apparently  dominated  by  professional 
educationists  who  were  principally  concerned  with  elementary  and  secondary 
education;  in  view  of  their  professional  commitments  they  seem  to  have 
had  very  strong  ties  with  departments  of  education  of  the  petty  states, 
teacher  training  institutions,  and  local  school  administrations.  After 
1963,  however  — coincidental  with  the  passage  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  that  year  and  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  — a coalition  seems  to  have  been  formed  among  different  educational 
groups  whose  members  tend  to  favor  aid  programs  by  the  central  (federal) 
state.  Impressionistically,  it  appears  that  this  consensus  was  seriously 
Weakened  by  efforts  to  maintain  localized  controls  over  these  programs, 
especially  in  the  southern  petty  states,  though  not  exclusively.  (This 
was  rationalized  as  a response  to  attempted  enforcements  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.)  An  outstanding  example  of  this  was  the  reversal  of 
the  order  to  withhold  central  state  funds  from  segregated  schools  in 
Chicago  as  a result  of  local  pressures  on  the  national  government.  The 
comm i tmen t to  this  particular  style  in  Ame r 1 can  soc 1 opo lit! ca 1 re 1 at i on s 
was  again  illustrated  by  the  announcement  in  April  I969  that  the  central 
government  would  once  more  attempt  to  withhold  funds  from  a northern 
school  district  for  alleged  ethnic  (racial)  discrimination.  This  is  an 
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extension  of  centralized  controls  Into  the  North,  which  had  Initially 
been  exerted  In  the  South,  Another  example  of  this  Is  the  announced 
plan  to  remove  the  Head  Start  Program  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which  Is,  of 
course,  one  of  the  agencies  constituting  the  central  state  organization 
of  the  society.  This  not  only  parallels  central  state  controls  over 
automobile  design  and  food  standards  but  also  the  trend  toward  national 
standards  for  welfare  benefits. 

Another  example  of  Increased  centralization  and  homogenization  of 
education  In  the  United  States  can  be  found  In  the  sector  of  religious 
(parochial)  education.  Privately  funded  religious  (parochial)  schools 
have  been  taken  for  granted  In  the  United  States  for  many  generations. 
The  Catholic  educational  system,  with  an  enrollment  of  more  than  12%  of 
the  United  States  public  school  total,  was  the  largest  private  church- 
related  school  system  In  the  world.  This  enrollment  has  dropped  by  one- 
half  million  since  19^5,  and  it  is  currently  estimated  by  Catholic  edu- 
cation officials  that  as  many  as  half  of  the  10,000  Catholic  elementary 
schools  may  be  closed  by  1975,  releasing  two  million  more  students  Into 
the  public  school  system.  The  immediate  reasons  are  said  to  be  mounting 
costs  and  a drastic  shortage  of  teaching  nuns  (who  traditionally  cost 
approximately  l/6th  the  salary  of  secular  teachers).  While  some  people 
favor  State  and  Federal  aid  to  help  solve  these  financial  problems,  many 
others  worry  that  this  would  erode  the  differentiation  inherent  In  the 
Ideology  of  "traditional"  separation  of  church  and  state.  More  to  the 
point,  however,  seem  to  be  recent  conflicts  about  Catholic  policies,  the 
high  rate  of  withdrawal  from  seminaries,  the  widespread  opposition  to 
the  official  church  stand  on  birth  control,  and  the  Issue  of  marriage 
for  priests,  all  of  which  are  basically  problems  related  to  the  growing 
secularization  of  life  In  the  United  States  (and  In  other  modern  indus- 
trialized nations).  Not  unrelated  to  this  secularization  process  is  a 
recent  study  asserting  that  there  has  been  in  the  United  States  much 
greater  --  though  not  universal  --  compliance  with  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  19^3  forbidding  devotional  practices  in  public  schools  than 
with  the  same  court's  decision  outlawing  racial  segregation  in  the 
schools. 


The  foregoing  parenthetical  comments  about  the  differences  In  the 
"bureaucratic  styles"  of  the  United  States  and  Israel  were  intended  only 
to  underscore  the  Idea  that  these  differences  exist,  not  as  rigorous  or 
systematic  comparative  analyses.  Now  1 want  to  turn  to  a detailed  con- 
sideration of  persistence  and  change  in  the  Israeli  social  system;  with 
that  as  a background,  1 will  then  consider  (in  chapter  5)  persistence 
and  change  in  Israeli  education  as  paralleling  those  in  the  social  system 
at  large. 
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srael : Its  Organization  of  Group  Relations  -- 


Persistence  and  Change 


There  are  basically  two  kinds  of  anthropological  analyses  of  a 
society.  One  seeks  to  present  a picture  of  people  in  their  flesh  or 
daily  socia 1 , jel at  ions  and  feelings.  It  focuses  on  the  attitudes  and 
personal  motivations  that  enable  them  to  fit  into  social  structures 
and  niches,  their  gratifications,  aspirations,  and  hurts.  The  second, 
which  is  not  mutually  exclusive,  is  at  an  entirely  different  level  of 
abstraction;  it  focuses  on  the  latticework  of  groups  into  which  people 
are  placed  and  the  formal  structures  within  which  they  move  about, 
it  largely  disregards  people  themselves.  The  latter  is  the  framework 
of  this  research.  It  is  much  more  appropriate  to  the  study  of  national 
social  systems  for  one  reason,  among  others.  Since  a nation  is  made 
up  of  diverse  ethnic  groups,  social  and  occupational  classes,  castes, 
and  regions,  people  In  each  of  these  will  be  characterized  by  a par- 
ticular constellation  of  attitudes,  values,  cognitive  and  sociopsycho- 
logical  patterns.  These  can  differ  greatly  from  one  group  to  another 
within  the  nation,  and  such  distinctions  can  persist  for  many  years. 
Nevertheless,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a nation  is  that  it  has  a 
structure  of  group  relations  which  does  not  necessarily  conform  to,  or 
fit  with,  the  patterns  of  any  one  of  the  groups.  Whether  we  say  that, 
a nation  is  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts  or  use  a different  imagery, 
the  fact  nevertheless  remains  that,  in  most  nations,  groups  of  widely 
different  characteristics  can,  and  do,  function  alongside  each  other 
within  a single  framework. 


In  stateless  or  "primitive"  societies,  there  is  usually  a very 
close  correspondence  between  "personality"  and  the  social  structural 
arrangements  within  which  people  are  organized.  In  contemporary  na- 


tions, on  the  other  hand,  there  can  be,  and  often  is,  considerable 


disparity  between  "personality"  and  social  structure;  while  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  is  not.  necessarily  invariant,  and  while  psy- 
chosocial patterns  are  ultimately  brought  into  confirmity  with  existing 
organizations  of  group  relations,  the  sociopolitical  structure  of  the 
society,  to  say  nothing  of  its  economic  organization,  can  change  and 
persist  independently  of  the  psychological  characteristics  of  any  one 
group  or  even  of  most  of  them.  Nations  adopt  laws  and  policies  which 
can  never  be  reconciled  with  the  wishes  of  each  of  its  groups;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  nations  can  adopt  laws  and  policies  out  of  necessity 
which  do  not  conform  to  the  psychosocial  characteristics  of  any  of 
its  groups.  In  other  v^/ords,  a nation  has  a life  of  Its  own  in  the 
persistences  and  changes  that  characterize  its  policies  and  organi- 
zations of  group  relations. 


An  important  aspect  of  this  is  that,  as  a nation  evolves,  the  gap 
between  rulers  and  ruled  continues  and  increases.  More  and  more,  es- 
pecially as  decisions  have  to  be  made  which  are  based  on  specialized 
knowledge  and  competence  or  on  information  that  has  to  be  kept  secret 
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for  one  reason  or  another,  the  sovereignty  of  "the  people"  becomes  a 
myth  and  decision-making  is  virtually  removed  from  the  floors  of 
parliamentary  or  other  representative  bodies,  (This  process  has  re- 
cently  been  well  described  by  Humphry  Berkeley  in  The  Power  of  thp 
PljmeJisjTi^^  for  England,  and  it  has  wide  appl  icabi  1 ity.)  There 
are,  of  course,  other  reasons  for  the  gap  between  rulers  and  ruled 
besides  the  need  for  specialized  knowledge  and  considerations  of 
military  security,  and  the  rulers  of  nations  often  use  these  as  con- 
venient excuses  for  their  steady  usurpation  of  decision-making  powers. 

Groups  in  a nation  are  created  because  they  meet  — or  grow  out 
of  --specific  conditions,  not  because  they  meet  "needs"  of  a psycho- 
social sort,  and  groups  in  a nation  become  attenuated  or  even  destroyed 
because  of  new  sociopolitical,  economic,  military,  and  ecological  con- 
ditions, While  It  IS  true  that  such  groups  are  given  a particular 
ayor  by  the  kinds  of  people  who  make  them  up,  it  is  not  the  charac- 
teristics of  people  that  give  rise  to  these  groups  in  the  first  place. 
What  IS  more,  people  must  learn  to  adapt  to  such  groups  regardless  of 
their  psychosocial  characteristics;  often,  there  is  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  demands  of  the  groups  in  which  the  same  individuals  partici- 
pate, and  people  must  learn  to  adapt  to  these  and  consistently  behave 
in  ways  that  seem  inconsistent.  For  exmaple,  almost  all  Israeli  males 
[and  most  women)  must  learn  to  live  within  its  army's  demands  for  ef- 
ficiency and  universal istic  values;  but  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  army 
they^ revert  to  traditional  civilian  Israeli  patterns  of  inefficiency 
particularism,  and  maladaptive  relationships  to  machines  and  tools 
A large  proportion  of  the  Israeli  male  population  spend  25  years  of 
their  adult  lives  under  mi  1 i tary  jurisdiction  for  several  weeks  a 
year  and  3 years  at  induction.  Nevertheless,  they  do  not  transfer 
the  values  of  one  situation  to  the  other;  they  meet  the  demands  of 
specific  situations. 

In  order  to  describe  the  in  a nation,  therefore,  it  would 

be  necessary  to  describe  the  psychosocial  patterns  of  many  groups,  and 
of  the  Peop  e in  all  these  groups  in  different  situations.  But  how- 
ever valuable  such  a series  of  studies  would  be,  they  nevertheless  would 
not  give  a picture  of  the  nation  as  a whole,  as  a system  that  is  larger 
than  the^ sum  of  its  components.  Perhaps  the  simplest  reason  for  this 
IS  that  It  IS  Dossible  for  a small  segment  of  the  population  to  deter- 
mine  the  style  of  life  of  the  majority,  as  long  as  they  have  control 
of  the  principal  sources  of  energy  by  which  the  society  maintains  a 
viable  relationship  with  its  habitat.  This  is  what  has  happened  in 
Israel,  where  immigrants  from  Eastern  Europe  who  are  now  in  the  60s 
and  70s  control  the  society  through  their  control  of  labor,  water,  money 
electricity,  transportation,  communications,  and  minerals. 

As  will  be^seen,  these  controls  were  first  vested  in  the  Israeli 
General  Federation  of  Labor,  This  group,  which  is  still  largely  un- 
differentiated from  the  government,  continues  to  maintain  effective  con- 
trol over  labor  and  water,  two  of  the  most  essential  sources  of  enerav 
among  others.  It  still  controls  domestic  transportation,  and  many 
important  mi nera 1 ^ suppl ies , It  no  longer  controls  electricity,  commu- 
nications or  the  Importation  of  money.  Its  importance  in  the  industrial 
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sector  --  which  it  maintains  through  many  enterprises  of  its  ow'n  --  \ 

is  also  decreasing  In  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  country's  in- 
dustrial outputo 

I 

Before  proceeding,  It  Is  necessary  to  specify  that  1 will  be 
dealing  with  the  relationship  of  the  state  to  those  groups  that  are 
recognized  in  law:  the  Hi stadrut . the  Jewish  Agency,  the  kibbutzim 

and  moshavim,  castes,  religious  groups,  political  parties,  and  De-  \ 

velopment  Towns.  This  excludes  social  classes  which,  while  their 

reality  is  not  to  be  gainsaid,  do  not  constitute  groups  which  stand  I 

in  particular  relationship  to  the  state.  People  enjoy  different  f 

social  class  positions  by  virtue  of  their  membership  In,  and  access  | 

to,  certain  groups  which  are  In  direct  relationship  with  the  state  and  I 

which  are  recognized  by  it  In  law.  Thus,  in  Israel,  as  noted,  the  up-  | 

per  social  strata  are  made  up  of  those  people  who  have  the  most  direct 
access  to  the  state's  bureaucratic  components,  the  dominant  sectors  of 
the  Histadrut  and  the  Jewish  Agency,  the  leaders  of  the  religious  and 
other  political  parties,  the  heads  of  the  ki bbutz  and  moshav  federa- 
tions, and  to  the  managerial  groups  In  the  Development  Towns.  The  less 
access  one  has  to  these,  the  lower  his  "social  class"  position. 

The  process  by  which  the  government  has  weakened  the  H i stadrut ' s 
stranglehold  over  the  country  Is  one  of  the  principal  chapters  in  the 
story  of  Israel  in  terms  of  its  group  relations.  It  has  been  a slow 
process,  but  it  provides  a dramatic  case  study  in  which  a completely 
decentralized  government  has  been  moving  steadily  and  inexorably  toward 
more  and  more  centralization.  But  the  Histadrut  was  only  one  of  sev- 
eral groups  with  which  it  sometimes  overlapped.  If  the  H i stadrut 
Were  alone,  it  may  have  become  the  government  itself.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  Histadrut  was  the  first  effective  government  of  the  Jewish 
sector  of  the  population;  it  was  one  group  among  many,  though  the  most 
important  one.  Thus,  though  the  government's  war  of  attrition  against 
the  Hi stadrut  was  the  most  important  battle  waged  on  this  front,  it 
must  be  viewed  as  part  of  a much  broader  struggle  in  which  the  govern- 
ment sought  to  take  over  many  functions  served  by  many  groups;  the 
central  Israeli  state  seems  clearly  to  be  winning  this  battle.  It  Is 
a story  of  a hodgepodge  of  shreds  and  patches  slowly,  but  inexorably, 
being  transformed  Into  a tightly  knit  fabric.  It  is  to  this  that  I 
now  turn  before  examining  its  mirror  in  the  evolution  of  Israel's  edu- 
cational system. 


As  noted  above,  Israel's  provenience  lies  somewhere  in  the  early 
1920s.  While  not  known  then  as  the  state  of  Israel  --  it  was  actually 
known  as  the  Jewish  community  or  settlement  (v i shuv)  of  Palestine  -- 
neither  the  society  itself  nor  any  of  its  institutional  parts  can  be 
understood  without  this  starting  point. 

Most  writers  about  Israel  --  those  who  are  Journalistically  in- 
clined, as  well  as  sociologists,  anthropologists,  historians,  and  po- 
litical scientists  --  have  approached  Israeli  society  and  its  develop- 
ment in  terms  of  its  ideologies  and  changes  in  them.  Foremost  in 
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Israel’s  ideological  system  is  Zionist  ideology,  the  tenet  that  Israel 
is  the  land  of  all  Jews,  that  Jews  and  Jewish  culture  cannot  survive 
as  such  in  any  other  country,  and  that,  in  fact,  all  Jews  have  the 
obligation  to  migrate  to  the  country.  Closely  allied  to  this  is  the 
further  ideological  position  that  a Jewish  nation  in  Israel  will  cre- 
ate a new  --  a "more  perfect"  --  human  character  based  on  Jewish  unity 
and  socialist  principles;  the  two  are  interwoven  in  the  oft  stated  tenet 
that  "all  Jews  are  brothers,"  suggesting  that  Israel  would  be  a society 
in  which  all  men  will  be  equal. 

It  would  be  a valid  study  in  the  sociology  of  knowledge  to  learn 
how  and  why  Israeli  ideologies  have  taken  such  a predominant  and 
limelit  place  in  social  scientific  analyses  of  the  society.  Perhaps 
many  have  shared  the  experience  of  Leonard  Fein  whose  opening  sentence 
of  his  Politics  in  Is rae 1 is,  "This  book  has  been  a long  time  in  the 
making,  for  ! cannot  remember  a time,  even  as  a child,  when  Israel  did 
not  hold  very  special  meaning  to  me."  ! think  that  Fein  is  unique 
among  American  social  scientists  in  this  admission,  but  I suspect  that 
he  is  not  alone  in  the  experience.  An  important  element  in  this  ideo- 
logical framework,  as  noted  above,  is  that  Israel  is  a socialist 
democracy,  and  this  is  a phrase  that  appears  and  re-appears  in  many 
sociological  writings  about  Israel,  What  is  surprising  is  not  the  use 
of  the  phrase  but  its  uncritical  acceptance  as  reflecting  the  reality 
of  Israeli  society. 

By  contrast,  the  position  that  I am  taking  here  is  that  ideology 
is  a rationalization  which  is  used  to  legitimate  and  justify  the  exist- 
ing organization  of  society  or,  as  happens  in  many  societies  (including 
Israel)  to  make  people  believe  that  a state  of  affaris  exists  which  is 
more  desirable  than  actually  does  exist.  The  reality  to  which  1 refer 
includes  the  modes  of  distributing  privilege  and  access  to  power  among 
the  groups  that  make  up  the  society;  access  to  wealth,  material  goods, 
jobs  and  medical  care  that  increase  longevity,  and  a sense  of  mastery 
over  the  social  and  physical  habitats;  control  over  the  natural  re- 
sources that  provide  sources  of  energy  and,  in  turn,  over  the  means  of 
production;  and  control  over  the  institutions  that  regulate  relations 
between  the  state  and  other  nations  and  those  that  regulate  daily  life 
within  the  society.  (1  have  spelled  out  this  point  of  view  more  fully 


in  my  Han  i n Adaptat i on . Vol 
well  as  other  papers,) 


2,  and  in  "Social  Boundary-Systems,  as 


Power  is  its  own  reward,  and,  perhaps,  also  corrupts.  But  such 
phrases  are  not  enough,  for  they  do  not  explain  what  people  in  power 
do.  Positions  of  power  --  political  roles,  as  they  are  sometimes 
referred  to  --  seem  to  have  their  own  momentum  and  to  sweep  their 
occupiers  along  with  them.  We  do  not  know  what  this  momentum  is,  and 
it  needs  to  be  investigated.  But  whatever  it  is,  people  in  positions 
of  national  power  find  that  what  they  do  must  be  rat i ona 1 i zed j I 
think  it  is  historically  demonstrable  that  their  ideological  ration- 
alizations are  almost  invariably  ad  hoc,  for  they  often  do  not  know 
precisely  what  they  are  doing  or  why  they  do  it,  Israel  --  perhaps 
because  it  wears  its  rationalizations  so  openly  on  its  sleeves  -- 
provides  some  of  the  best  and  clearest  examples  of  this  in  many  differ- 
ent spheres. 
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For  example,  Israel's  General  Federation  of  Labor  --  the  Hi s tad  rut 
was  one  of  the  two  germ  cells  of  the  Israeli  state;  the  other  was 
the  Jewish  Agencyo  One  of  the  most  important  features  of  Israel's 
social  organization  is  that  the  personnel  who  manned  the  Jewish  Agency 
before  May  15?  19^8,  became  the  first  rulers  of  the  state  after  its 
international  recognition  on  that  day^.  With  the  removal  of  these  per- 
sons from  the  proto-state  Jewish  Agency  to  the  post-May  15th  state, 
there  began  a war  of  attrition  on  the  part  of  the  latter  against  the 
Jewish  Agency,  This  war  is  continuing  and  is  currently  reaching  a 
climax  in  which  the  state  seems  to  be  the  clear  victor.  Although  the 
personnel  remained  the  same,  their  policies  shifted  along  with  their 
statuses  and,  with  these,  their  ideological  rationalizations. 

The  H i s tad  rut  has  withstood  the  state's  attritive  assaults  slight- 
ly better  than  the  Jewish  Agency,  and  the  state's  success  against  it 
has  been  slightly  slowero  Perhaps  the  main  reason  for  the  difference  in 
pace  on  the  two  fronts  is  that  the  H i stadrut  controls  the  major  segment 
of  Israeli  labor  and  other  sources  of  energy.  Another  reason,  not  un- 
related to  this,  is  that  many  members  of  the  Hi stadrut ' s Executive  Com- 
mittee continue  to  be  members  of  Israel's  parliamentary  cabinet.  But 
that  is  not  the  main  issue;  what  is  more  important  is  that  the  same 
people  who  are  members  of  both  ruling  groups  are  systematically  engaged 
in  destroying  --  or  at  least  seriously  weakening  --  the  others.  The 
state  will  out,  no  matter  who  mans  it,  and  it  will  win  out  even  vvhen 
the  individuals  who  run  it  seem  to  be  acting  against  some  of  their  own 
interests.  But  it  is  not  their  interests  that  are  the  important  factor; 
it  is  the  momentum  -”  the  logic  — of  their  positions  which  dictate  and 
shape  what  they  do. 

As  will  be  seen,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Israeli  state  began  its 
major  assault  on  the  H i stadrut  and  the  Jewish  Agency  in  late  196?  and 
early  1968,  it  also  began  its  first  major  reform  of  its  educational 
system  in  almost  twenty  years.  This  reform,  which  is  a major  step  in 
increasing  economic  opportunity  among  many  disenfranchised  groups,  is 
officially  the  product  of  a parliamentary  commission  (the  Prawar  Com- 
mission, known  by  its  chairman)  appointed  to  advise  the  Minister  of 
Education  and  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet.  Actually,  it  appears 
that  the  report  was  heavily  influenced  by  the  current  Minister  of 
Education  (Zalman  Aranne)  and  the  Director  General  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education, 

When  looked  at  within  the  broad  pattern  currently  being  worked  out 
in  Israel's  overall  social  system  --  the  strengthening  of  the  state's 
boundaries  vis-a-vis  those  of  other  groups,  especially  the  autonomy  of 
religious  education,  and  the  resulting  pressures  and  strains  toward 
egalitarianism  --  the  transformation  of  the  educational  system  is  but 
one  piece,  though  an  important  one.  When  the  state  began  its  major 
steps  late  in  196?  and  early  in  1968  to  erode  the  autonomy  of  the  H i s- 
tadrut  and  the  Jewish  Agency  --  both  of  which  had  been  important  bastions 
in  the  maintenance  of  institutionalized  inequality  in  the  society  — 
it  was  not  acting  on  one  front  alone.  It  also  began  a major  step  in 
eroding  the  autonomy  of  the  ki bbutz im  and  moshavim  by  bringing  them 
further  under  direct  governmental  control;  it  began  to  undermine  the 
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autonomy  of  the  politicai  parties  (andj again,  it  is  important  to  observe 
that  the  members  of  the  government  are  aiso  in  control  of  the  machinery 
of  the  political  parties)  and  the  religious  groups;  and  it  decreased  the 
separatism  of  the  army  from  the  rest  of  the  society  by  starting  to  bring 
high  ranking  officers  into  important  governmental  civilian  posts  after 
retiring  them,  as  v\?ell  as  by  other  means.  The  point  is  not  that  the  ed- 
ucational reform  of  1 968  would  have  happened  anyway;  Instead,  it  Is  that 
those  in  control  of  the  educational  bureaucracy  have  had  no  choice, 
because  the  momentum  of  the  overall  social  change  would  have  syept  any- 
one who  happened  to  be  occupying  these  posts,  regardless  of  what  they 
had  eaten  for  breakfast. 

In  the  be_glnrLJnq ^ When  the  first  "wave'*  of  Jewish  immigrants 
came  to  what  was  known  then  as  Palestine,  the  country  was  under  Turkish 
rule;  this  "wave"  consisted  of  about  25,000  people.  This  group,  known 
as  the  first  allyah"  (ajlyah—ascens ion,  i,e„,  immigration;  yer i dah^ 
descent,  i„e,,  emigration  from  Israel),  came  during  the  period  1882- 
1903,  A few  became  farmers  — actually,  less  than  500  --  while  the 
remainder  settled  in  cities  or  became  farm  owners  In  the  tradition  of 
European  co Ions,  or  returned  to  their  countries  of  origin,  most  notably 
Russ i a 0 

Europe  but  especially  Eastern  Europe,  and  more  particularly 
Russia  was  in  ferment  during  these  closing  years  of  the  I9th  century. 
Russian  feudalism  and  other  sources  of  autonomous  local  boundary- 
systems  — was  beginning  to  die,  and,  at  least  in  retrospect,  the  be- 
ginnings of  a strong  central  state  were  becoming  noticeable.  With  the 
inchoate  erosion  of  firm  local  boundary-systems  came  other  modernizing 
influences  (see,  for  example.  The  Dynamics  of  Modernization,  by 
C,  E.  Black,  esp,  pp,  89~128)  which  underlay  the  beginnings  of  "The 
Enlightenment"  of  Russian  Jewry  --  the  attempts  to  secularize  Jewish 
life  and  the  weakening  of  ghetto  barriers.  Important  in  this  connection 
Is  that  these  processes  began  in  1861,  and  the  first  immigration  of  Jews 
to  Palestine  in  any  size  began  in  1882, 

Thus,  these  people  had  very  little  time  in  which  to  develop  a 
rationalizing  ideology  for  settlement  in  Palestine,  But  it  cannot 
be  said  that  It  was  their  lack  of  Ideology  which  led  so  many  most, 
in  fact—  to  return  to  Russia.  The  barren  sand  wastes  of  the  country 
were  neither  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  nor  did  the  land  hold  much 
promise  for  future  development;  It  could  not  have  held  such  promise, 
because  there  was  no  centralized  authority  --  no  state  apparatus  -- 
which  could  harness  natural  and  financial  resources  and  plan  ration- 
ally or  m^oblllze  labor  on  a systematic  basis, 

!t  was  the  second  wave  of  immigrants  during  the  period  1904-1913 
who  were  more  politically  sophisticated  --  for  a reason  to  be  mentioned 
in  a moment  — and  who  provided  the  kernel  personnel  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  future  state  of  Israel,  Israel  had  Its  origins  in  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Russian  October  Revolution  of  1905®  This  revolution  was  the 
first  attempt,  Inter  alia,  in  Russia  to  eradicate  the  old  sociopolitical 
order  based  on  localized  and  autonomous  boundary-systems  and  establish 
a firmly  entrenched  centralized  state.  For  the  Jews  of  Russia  — and 


inevitably  for  most  groups  in  the  rest  of  Eastern  Europe  — this 
I revolution  also  promised  an  emancipation  from  a disenfranchised  status, 

I The  old  order  usually  dies  slowly,  and  most  revolutions  fail  at  first. 

The  failure  of  the  Revolution  of  1905  was  the  major  impetus  to  the 
"second  aliyah";  not  coincidentally  it  provided  a large  group^of  im- 
I migrants  with  a socialist  and  collectivist  ideology  and  a political 

commitment  to  centralization  and  rational  planning.  The  failure  of 
the  Revolution  of  1905  not  only  slowed  Russia's  modernization  but  also 
seemed  to  spell  the  end  of  the  hopes  of  its  Jews  for  equal  social  and 
political  status;  they  could  not  have  known  that  another  revolution 
would  come  12  years  later  and  succeed, 

i What  I want  to  stress  here,  because  it  is  a central  point  in  the 

analysis  to  follow,  is  that  Israel's  origins  are  to  be  sought  outside 
of  Israel  itself,  as  Is  that  of  the  United  States,  Israel's  rulers 
continue  to  be  people  who  were  members  of  the  second  wave  of  immigration 
in  1904-1913,  Osraelis  sometimes  pose  this  riddle:  Why  are  the  state's 

leaders  in  their  70s?  Because  all  those  in  their  80s  are  dead,)  Whe-^ 

I ther  or  not  they  are  conscious  of  this,  their  origins  as  Israelis  are  In 

I a Russian  revolution  that  failed.  This  has  had  Important  correlates  in 

Israeli  social  organization  and  educationo  Importantly,  as  a generation 
of  rulers  who  have  no  connections  with  other  societies  and  traditions 
begin  to  assume  power  the  "sabras"  (native-born)  and  those  who  came 
to  Israel  as  children  --  corresponding  changes  begin  to  take  place  in 
Israel's  social  system  and  educational  institutions. 

. 

In  order  to  understand  the  evolution  of  Israeli  society  and  edu- 
cational organization,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  certain  landmark  dates 
in  mind.  The  f i rst  important  date  in  Israel's  history  was  1909  (when 
the  country  was  still  under  Turkish  rule)  , when  the  first  urban  center 
of  any  significance  Tel  Aviv  --  was  founded;  along  with  its  urbani- 
zation came  the  Information  Bureau,  the  prototype  of  Israel's  future 
Labor  Exchange,  in  the  same  year.  The  significance  of  this  is  that  the 
control  of  labor  is  important  to  Israel's  political  system  — as  It  is 
[:  in  all  societies  — and  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  first  cen- 

tralized attempts  at  labor  regulation  grew  up  along  with  --  and  in  a 
context  of  — urbanization.  Contrary  to  what  most  ideological  apolo- 
gists for  Israel  assert  --  that  labor  is  primarily  governed  by  col- 
lectivist and  pioneering  principles  --  Israeli  labor  has  always  been 
controlled  by  urban  institutions;  this  includes  the  kibbutzim  and 
moshavim  which,  as  I will  try  to  show  below,  are  agricultural  branches 
of  urban  institutions. 

The  founding  of  Tel  Aviv  in  1909  was  a portent  of  thirsgs  to  come, 
because  it  embodied  the  apartheid  or  tribalism  --  there  is  really  no 
other  word  --  which  underlay  the  thinking,  policies,  and  activities  of 
Israel's  rulers  from  the  very  beginning:  it  was,  as  intended  to  be , 

an  exclusively  Jewish  city  and,  in  1924,  acquired  its  own  exclusively 
Jewish  police  force.  This  was  also  important  in  establishing  Israel  s 
first  real  and  effective  army  --  the  Haqanah  (defense  force)  --  because 
Tel  Aviv  became  the  hub  of  military  activities  against  the  British  and, 
later,  the  Arabs  in  1948,  Importantly,  it  was  also  the  first  de  facto 
capital  of  Israel,  The  attitudes  of  Jews  with  respect  to  Tel  Aviv  was 


revealed  very  strikingly  during  a conversation  that  I had  with  a 
highly  placed  Haganah  officer  who  was  among  those  who  was  instru- 
mental In  establishing  the  Haganah^'s  underground  air  force  (no  play 
on  words  is  Intended  here)  when  he  said  to  me,  '*Tel  Aviv  was  clean" 
(Hebrew:  nak i-spot less , pure),  meaning  that  it  had  no  non-Jews  in 

its  midst.  There  are,  of  course,  other  settlements  that  are  exclu- 
sively Jewish,  such  as  kibbutzim,  moshavim,  villages,  and  Development 
Towns o The  important  point  in  this  connection  is  not  that  the  coin 
of  "the  final  solution"  has  been  reversed  but  rather  that  such  exclu- 
sivity --  paralleled  by  villages  whose  populations  are  entirely  Arab 
--  is  a material  and  concrete  reflection  of  many  aspects  of  Israeli 
policy,  including  educational  policy  and  practice. 

Importantly,  the  establishment  of  Tel  Aviv  and  the  Information 
Bureau  were  the  only  developments  of  major  significance  during  Turkish 
rule  of  the  country.  The  next  major  development  occurred  after  British 
occupation  during  what  Is  politely  called  the  British  Mandate  under 
the  League  of  Nations  -~  In  1920,  v^ith  the  formation  of  the  H i stadrut , 
the  General  Federation  of  Labor.  This  too  was  a centralization  of  labor 
control  and  regulation,  balanced  in  1925  by  the  formation  of  the  Manu- 
facturers* Association,  which  never  became  an  important  force  in  the 
country. 

The  Histadrut:  The  Hi stadrut *s  importance  is  that  It  was  one  of 

the  sources  of  the  Israeli  state  and,  when  this  state  came  into  being, 
provided  a ready  made  institutional  base  for  the  control  of  a majority 
of  the  Jewish  sector  of  the  labor  force.  It  is  often  said  by  Israeli 
social  scientists  and  historians  that  the  Histadrut  had  clear  goals  in 
respect  to  nat iorv-bu I 1 di ng  when  it  began  in  1920,  that  it  was  motivated 
primarily  by  the  des i re  to  incorporate  immigrants  within  a socialist 
and  egalitarian  framework.  This  Is  open  to  question.  While  there  was  . 
some  sentiment  at  this  time  for  the  eventual  creation  of  a Jewish  state 
in  the  fullest  political  sense  of  the  term,  this  was  clearly  and  ex- 
plicitly opposed  by  the  dominant  leadership  of  the  Jev\/ish  community, 

(One  of  the  most  eloquent  statements  expressing  the  latter  point  of 
view  came  as  late  as  19^2  by  Chaim  Weizmann,  who  was  to  become  the  first 
President  of  the  State  in  1948,  writing  In  Foreign  Affairs.) 

Unfortunately,  neither  anthropology  nor  political  science  possesses 
a terminology  for  the  description  of  a state-wh i ch- i s-not-a-state , or  a 
state~wi thi n-a-state.  Without  tarrying  to  develop  one  at  this  point, 
since  this  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  report,  it  will  help  to  understand 
this  aspect  of  Israeli  political  development  by  comparing  it  with  the 
early  experience  of  the  United  States,  Just  as  the  Histadrut  contained 
one  of  the  seeds  of  the  future  Israeli  state,  the  progenitor  of  the 
American  state  was  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company.  The  latter,  too,  was 
an  industrial  corporation  which,  like  the  Histadrut,  controlled  immigra- 
tion and  encouraged  it,  established  enterprises  under  centralized  con- 
trol, and  -“  most  important,  1 believe  --  carefully  controlled  labor. 
Looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  It  is 
not  possible,  to  say  precisely  when  the  American  state  actually  came  into 
being.  Instead,  It  was  an  accretive  process  in  which  centralized  control 
over  most  major  aspects  of  life  occurred  without  people  realizing  quite 


what  was  happening  until  long  after  it  happened.  Much  the  same  took 
place  in  Israel  In  the  1920s,  This  is  Indispensable  for  understanding 
the  development  of  Israel's  educational  system,  because  the  Histadrut 
set  up  tis  own  autonomous  school  system  --  the  Labor  "trend"  or  stream 
--  during  this  period, 

At  the  time  of  the  Histadrut *s  development  in  1920,  the  country's 
social  landscape  was  pock-marked  by  completely  autonomous  and  often 
unconnected  farming  settlements,  communities,  and  towns.  Generally, 
each  of  these  was  character i zed  by  a particular  orientation:  the 

towns  had  already  begun  to  take  on  the  characteristics  of  urbanization, 
including  sharp  divisions  between  rich  and  poor,  rulers  and  commoners, 
entrepreneurs  and  peasants;  some  towns  were  entirely  made  up  of  reli- 
gious people  whose  lives  were  completely  oriented  to  the  unreality  of 
the  past,  and  who  spent  their  days  studying  esoteric  and  ancient  books 
--  their  livelihood  came  largely  from  contributions  of  money  by  people 
abroad;  the  farming  settlements  were  made  up  of  people  who,  like  anyone 
else,  were  compelled  to  develop  a rationalizing  ideology  which  legiti- 
mated their  way  of  life  and  glorified  It  above  all  others.  The  latter 
were  the  kibbutzim  and  moshavim  which,  importantly,  never  constituted 
more  than  8%-10%  of  the  total  population.  In  the  laboring  sector  of 
the  society,  each  local  settlement  developed  its  own  labor  union  which 
tended  to  remain  Independent  of  all  other  unions  and  of  all  centralized 
regulation  and  control.  In  its  introduction  of  inchoate  unification 
and  centralization  In  connection  with  labor,  the  Histadrut  completely 
changed  this  social  landscape. 

The  British  colonial  government  gave  the  Histadrut  its  legal  legit- 
imacy by  the  enactment  in  1920  of  the  Co-operative  Societies  Ordinance. 
(This  was  replaced  by  the  Ordinance  of  1933  which  is  still  in  effect  in 
Israel.)  The  Histadrut  was  defined  as  a cooperative  and,  for  the  first 
time,  a body  controlling  labor  could  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  own  name. 

The  Turkish  rulers  of  the  country  never  enacted  a cooperatives  law,  and 
this  V\/as  the  principal  reason  for  the  absence  of  such  an  organization 
during  the  Turkish  occupation  of  the  country. 


In  the  early  1950s,  the  Histadrut  embarked  on  a propaganda  cam- 
paign designed  to  convince  as  many  audiences  as  it  could  reach  that  it 
had  always  been  a social i stical ly  oriented  body  devoted  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  wage  equality  in  the  labor  sector  of  the  society.  This 
coincided  with  the  concerted  attempt  of  the  Israeli  government  to  re- 
cruit immigrants  from  Europe  and  the  United  States,  especially  in  the 
interests  of  offsetting  the  influx  of  immigrants  from  North  Africa  and 
Asia,  But  this  retrospective  rationalizing  ideology  is  questionable. 

Data  on  the  pre-19^8  wage  policies  of  the  Histadrut  conclusively  demon- 
strate that  one  of  the  explicit  policies  of  the  Histadrut  was  to  main- 
tain the  wage  inequality  which  was  one  of  the  prime  characteristics  of 
the  country  since  the  late  I880s,  Based  on  analyses  of  wage  scales  In 
the  building,  metal,  and  printing  industries  --  these  provide  the  best 
data  --  in  1928,  1931,  and  1937,  the  available  information  points 
clearly  to  the  existence  of  higher  differentials  between  skilled  and 
unskilled  Jewish  workers  in  Palestine  as  compared  to  many  other  countries 
during  th^  same  years. 
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These  findings  are  Important  because  of  two  interrelated  factors: 

(l)  social,  political,  and  economic  inequality  continue  to  be  one  of 
the  outstanding  characteristics  of  Israeli  society;  and  (2)  educational 
inequality,  which  was  also  established  in  the  1920s,  was  Inextricably 
part  of  the  overall  social,  political,  and  economic  pictures*  The  His- 
tadrut,  through  Its  labor,  entrepreneurial,  and  education  activities, 
provided  one  of  the  most  important  links  between  the  two. 

Representative  government:  In  1927,  the  British  colonial  govern- 

ment took  another  major  step  in  its  creation  of  the  Va  'ad  Le ' urn  i (Na- 
tional Council  or  Committee)  which  was  an  arm  of  the  Elected  Assembly 
(Knesset  1 srael ) . The  Assembly  vvas  the  quas i -par  1 i ament  of  the  Jewish 
community  and  generally  met  only  once  a year;  between  its  sessions,  its 
powers  were  exercised  by  the  Council,  which  was  appointed  by  the  Assem- 
bly from  its  own  members.  The  day-to-day  powers  of  the  Council  were 
exercised  by  its  Execut i ve  wh i ch  acted  as  a cabinet.  Its  administrative 
powers  over  the  Jewish  community  covered  defense,  health,  social  welfare, 
culture,  religious  affaris  --  and  education.  Its  legal  authority  was 
enforceable  in  the  civil  courts,  especially  in  connection  with  taxation 
of  Jews  for  education,  health  and  other  social  services,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Jewish  religious  courts.  A parallel  organization  govern- 
ing the  Arab  population  was  also  established,  though  several  years  later. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  Elected  Assembly  and  the  National 
Council  that  an  important  precedent  was  established  for  Israeli  social 
organization.  The  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  --  the  original 
orthodox  Jewish  population  who  antedated  ti  first  immigration  of  the 
l880s  --  refused  to  vote  for  and  participate  in  these  bodies  and  they 
maintained  their  autonomy  in  all  spheres,  including  education.  As 
noted  above,  this  autonomy  is  only  now  coming  under  attack  by  the  Is- 
raeli government,  but  its  continuation  into  the  late  1960s  (and  probably 
into  the  1970s)  Is  important  for  appreciating  Israeli  social  organization 
in  general  and  its  educational  system  in  particular. 

But  these  political  institutions  and  developments  had  even  more 
fundamental  implications  and  consequences.  The  supreme  and  ultimate 
power  and  authority  in  the  country  at  that  time  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  British,  In  terms  of  the  theoretical  framework  being  used  here, 
it  was  the  state  organization  in  the  hands  of  the  Br i t i sh  co 1 on i a 1 gov- 
ernment that  was  the  firmest  and  most  inclusive  boundary  system  of  the 
society.  In  terms  of  the  principle  that  the  stronger  the  boundaries 
maintained  by  a network  --  whether  it  is  a community  or  a nation  -- 
the  weaker  are  the  boundaries  maintained  by  its  component  sub-systems, 
these  developments  are  clearly  understandable.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  National  Council  and  the  Elected  Assembly  were  creations  of  the 
British,  these  institutions  were  nevertheless  in  competition  with  the 
colonial  government  for  authority  and  control  over  the  polity.  Divide 
and  conquer  is  a policy  of  every  firmly  bounded  network,  and  the  division 
of  the  population  Into  Jewish  and  Arab  political  sectors,  and  the  further 
division  of  the  Jewish  sector  into  conflicting  and  competing  segments  was 
a convenient  instrument  in  the  conquest  and  subjugation  of  the  population, 
D i vl de-and-conquer  served  as  an  effective  British  policy  until  approxi- 
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mately  19^7;  prior  to  that,  the  colonial  administrators  were  able  to 
secure  the  obedience  of  the  Jewish  sector  and  most  of  the  Arab  sector, 
and,  by  playing  off  one  sector  against  the  other,  they  were  able  to 
confine  hostilities  to  relations  between  Jews  and  Arabs,  with  most  of 
the  aggress  ion  being  started  from  the  Arab  side.  In  1947  and  1948,  for 
a variety  of  reasons,  British  policy  of  playing  off  one  side  against 
the  other  no  longer  worked  and  they  found  themselves  under  attack  -- 
physical  and  verbal  from  both  sectors.  The  country  was  in  a chaotic 
state,  with  Jews  and  Arabs  battling  each  other  and  separately  attacking 
the  British,  It  was  this,  more  than  anything  else,  which  finally  forced 
the  British  to  1 eave. 

Of  equal  significance,  the  British  laid  the  basis  in  their  policies 
of  the  1920s  of  another  principle  of  Israeli  social  and  political  life: 
Israel's  uniqueness  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  (and  thus 
far,  only)  internationally  created  nation.  This  is  also  an  important 
factor  in  comparing  and  contrasting  Israel  with  other  new  modern  na- 
tions. In  most  of  the  latter,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  newly  con- 
stituted post-colonial  nations  was  to  establish  entirely  new  political 
institutions,  in  part  to  symbolize  their  new  political  status;  this 
was  also  usually  accompanied  by  drastic  and  radical  overhauls  of  their 
educational  systems.  If  Israel  did  become  a new  nation  in  1948,  as 
is  usually  claimed,  it  could  have  been  expected  to  change  its  basic 
political  institutions  also.  But  it  did  not  become  a new  nation  in 
1948;  hence,  it  changed  neither  its  overall  political  institutions  nor 
its  educational  system  until  much  later,  Israel's  provenience  dates 
to  the  1920s,  and  it  was  then  that  its  basic  institutions  were  changed, 
or  at  least  established.  Studying  Israel's  history  (and  living  in  the 
society),  one  can  easily  get  the  'mpression  --  not  entirely  inaccurate, 
though  admittedly  somewhat  exaggerated  --  that  the  single  and  most  fun- 
damental change  that  occurred  in  1948  was  in  the  country's  flag.  Ex- 
aggerated or  not,  Israel  has  remained  an  international  society  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  It  must  continually  import  its  two  major  resources 
(money  and  personnel),  and  one  of  its  major  problems  at  the  moment  -- 
and  thus  a major  source  of  change  --  stems  from  the  fact  that  immigra- 
tion has  slowed  to  an  almost  complete  halt.  But  financial  resources 
continue  to  flow  into  Israel,  and  in  their  wake  come  many  influences  on 
internal  as  well  as  external  policy  (see  above).  One  of  the  principal 
criteria  of  a frimly  bounded  system  — such  as  a nation  --  is  its  exclu- 
sion of  foreign  influences  and  persons,  or  at  least  their  careful  regu- 
lation; in  terms  of  being  open  to  external  influences,  Israel  continues 
to  maintain  very  fluid  national  social  boundaries.  Correlat i vely , the 
amount  of  internal  social  differentiation  --  the  number  of  firmly  bounded 
sub-groups  in  its  social  and  educational  systems  --  remains  very  high. 

The  Kibbutz  Federations:  1927  also  marked  another  important  change 

in  the  Israel  sociopolitical  scene,  namely,  the  establishment  of  the 
kibbutz-federations.  Until  the  mid-1920s,  the  kibbutzim  had  retained 
their  individual  autonomy,  each  by  and  large  being  a self-regulating 
and  sel f-contro 1 1 i ng  cooperative  agricultural  community.  While  1 will 
not  deal  here  with  all  aspects  of  the  social  organization  of  kibbutzim 
and  their  role  in  Israeli  society,  there  are  several  salient  points 
that  have  to  be  made  in  order  to  keep  these  communities  --  and  their 
quas i -myth i ca 1 status  --  in  proper  perspective. 
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An  important  aspect  of  Israel's  attempts  at  legitimation  and  its 
claim  to  uniqueness  is  the  frequently  asserted  claim  that  the  kibbutz 
system  is  one  of  Israel's  unique  contributions  to  contemporary  social 
organization.  While  it  is  true  that  the  kibbutzim  have  played  a role 
in  Israeli  political  life  to  a degree  that  is  completely  out  of  pro- 
portion to  their  representat i on  in  the  population  --  they  now  consti- 
tute less  than  A%  of  the  population  of  Israel  --  and  their  terminolo- 
gical designation  notwithstanding,  these  cooperative  settlements  are 
in  no  way  unique  to  Israel.  Such  communities  were  found  in  Europe  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  Eastern  and  Northeastern  United  States  in  the 
l8th  and  19th  centuries.  Today,  there  are  the  Hutterite  communitarian 
settlements  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  the  Bruderhoff  settle- 
ments in  Paraguay,  Uraguay,  and  the  United  States.  There  were  even 
kibbutzim  in  Israel  before  1910,  when  the  first  kibbutz  was  said  to 
have  been  established. 

As  noted  above,  most  of  the  original  founders  of  kibbutzim  were 
disillusioned  sociopolitical  refugees  of  the  1905  Revolution  in  Russia. 
There  is  no  gainsaying  that  they  had  a socialist  and  egalitarian  ide- 
ology, hov^ever  vaguely  it  may  have  been  formulated.  But  it  is  the 
height  of  sociological  folly  to  accept  in  full  the  later  ideology  of 
the  founders  of  the  kibbutzim  that  they  came  to  Israel  with  the  idea 
of  the  kibbutz  in  mind.  They  came  with  the  idea  of  being  Jewish  non- 
Jews,  that  is,  to  retain  a sense  of  being  Jewish  while  performing 
occupational  tasks  that  were  traditionally  non-Jewish:  agricultural 

and  other  manual  labor.  With  these  goals  in  mind,  they  were  able  to 
settle  only  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  since  the  more  fertile 
coastal  plain  and  central  part  of  the  country  were  socially  inhospitable. 
They  settled,  in  short,  where  no  one  else  wanted  to  live,  and  they  found 
t hemse 1 ves  literally  in  the  midst  of  a forbidding  wilderness.  In  this 
complete  isolation  --  physical  and  social  --  their  social  relations  s 
took  on  the  quality  of  absolute  and  form  boundedness:  the  total  absence 

of  surrounding  pressures  and  influences  made  any  other  type  of  social 
system  impossible.  One  of  the  automatic  consequences  or  accompanying 
characteristics  of  such  maximally  firm  boundary-maintenance  is  complete 
egalitarianism  and  lack  of  role  differentiation.  Correspondingly,  it 
was  when  individual  kibbutzim  came  under  the  influence  and  control  of 
federations  --and,  later,  the  state  --  that  inequalities  of  reward  and 
role  d i f Terent i at i on  (originally  on  the  basis  of  sex,  and  later  on  the 
basis  of  other  criteria)  began  to  appear  in  the  kibbutz  sector  of  the 
society.  Paralleling  this,  the  kibbutzim  early  developed  their  own 
educational  systems,  only  to  begin  conforming  to  nat i ona I -state  educa- 
tional standards  as  central  state  control  over  the  kibbutzim  increased. 
Cutting  across  their  differences  in  the  first  decadssof  the  20th  century, 
one  of  the  most  striking  common  denominators  among  kibbutzim  in  the  ed- 
ucational sphere  was  their  marked  ant i - Intel lectual i sm.  (Until  several 
years  ago,  "my  son  the  professor"  would  have  been  the  extreme  --  and 
probably  unthinkable  --  self-deprecation  that  a kibbutz  parent  could 
utter,)  But  state  control  over  kibbutzim  is  now  increasing  at  a rapid 
rate.  Hence,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  former  ant i - i ntel 1 ectua 1 i sm 
of  the  kibbutzim  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The  various  kibbutz 
federations  are  now  carrying  out  serious  discussions  about  the  establish- 
ment of  a kibbutz  university:  of,  by,  and  for  the  kibbutzim. 


With  their  inclusion  in  federst ions  there  are  now  three  major 
federations  --  the  kibbutzim  became  urban  Institutions,  although  they 
remained  primarily  agricultural  in  their  activities.  (Today  almost 
every  kibbutz  has  at  least  one  non-agricultural  industry).  These  fed- 
erations, which  differ  ever  so  slightly  from' each  other  in  policy  and 
ideology,  are  urban  based  organizations:  all  have  their  headquarters 

In  Tel-Aviv.  These  federations  are  I ndust r I a 1 -pol i t i ca I corporations 
In  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term  (1  am  using  the  term  "corporation" 
as  used  by  Kenneth  Galbraith  in  The  New  Industrial  State),  the  Individual 
kibbutzim  being  the  specialized  plants  of  their  respective  federation- 
corporations.  All  policy  is  decided  at  federation  headquarters,  whether 
the  question  at  issue  is  the  sleeping  arrangements  for  the  children  or 
the  establishment  of  a new  industry.  Today,  each  federation  keeps 
track  of  the  resources,  production,  supplies,  and  so  forth,  of  each  of 
its  member-plant  kibbutzim  by  computer;  I do  not  think  it  Is  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that  the  computer  programmer  is  probably  more  important 
to  the  efficient  organization  of  the  kibbutzim  than  the  proverbial 
kibbutz  secretary  and  treasurer.  Urban  standards  --  whether  in  dress, 
in  connection  with  private  property,  in  matters  of  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity as  well  as  in  matters  of  capital  investment,  the  use  of  time, 
and  the  like  --  are  increasingly  urban- i ndustr i a 1 standards.  And  — 
little  by  little,  slowly  but  surely,  quietly  but  inexorably  --  every  . 
few  years,  another  kibbutz  or  two,  from  south  to  north,  is  swallowed  by 
an  expanding  city  and  becomes  a memory.  If  modern  literacy  can  be 
defined  as  the  ability  to  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  many  of 
•the  most  important  people  in  these  federations  can  be  designated  as 
among  the  most  literate  people  in  Israel,  and  a few  of  them  do  not 
even  think  that  It  Is  possible  to  stem  the  tide;  a handful  --  there  may 
be  more,  but  they  are  understandably  reluctant  to  talk  about  it  -- 
even  doubt  whether  it  Is  desirable  to  do  so.  (Also  in  this  connection, 
see  The  Kibbutz  that  was,  by  Boris  Stern.) 

This  sketchy  background  provides  an  understanding  of  another 
major  aspect  of  the  continuity  of  Israeli  social  organization  and 
education  from  the  1920s  to  the  present:  1 srae 1 ' s major  leaders  have 

tended  to  come  from  the  kibbutzim  and  many  of  them  continue  to  retain 
at  least  nominal  membership  in  their  kibbutzim:  Eshkol,  the  late  Prime 

Minister;  Meir,  the  current  Prime  Minister,  former  Foreign  Minister,  and 
one  of  the  most  politically  powerful  people  in  the  country;  Allon,  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Immigration  and  Absorption;  Shapiro, 
Minister  of  Justice;  Barzilai,  Minister  of  Health;  Givati,  Minister  of 
Agriculture;  Kol lek,  Mayor  of  Jerusalem;  Remez,  Ambassador  to  England; 
Rafael,  Ambassador  at  Large  to  the  U,  N,  during  the  Six-Day  War  and  now 
Director  General  of  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  name  just  a few. 
Although  members  of  kibbutzim  constitute  less  than  of  the  population, 

about  35^  of  the  officers  In  the  Israeli  army  are  members  of  kibbutzim, 
and  about  25%  of  the  casualties  in  the  Six-Day  war  were  suffered  by 
members  of  kibbutzim.  Kibbutzniks,  as  they  are  referred  to  in  Israel, 
have  a virtual  monopoly  of  the  Israeli  Air  Force. 

I have  del i berately  j uxtaposed  the  political  and  the  military 
in  this  context  because  it  is  not  possible  to  understand  the  importance 
of  kibbutz  membership  for  political  power  without  the  military  factor, 
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A kibbutz  is  not  only  an  agricultural  settlement;  it  is  also  --  and 
perhaps  primarily  in  many  cases  a military  outpost.  Since  the 
1920s,  no  kibbutz  has  been  established  without  consideration  given 
to  its  military  worth,  feasibility,  and  usefulness.  As  one  travels 
around  the  Israeli  countryside,  it  quickly  becomes  apparent  that 
kibbutzim  are  almost  invariably  grouped  into  pairs  and  trios;  almost 
all  the  kibbutzim  that  were  destroyed  during  the  war  of  1948  were 
isolated  kibbutzim,  demonstrating  their  military  vulnerability.  As 
kibbutz  members  tell  the  histories  of  their  kibbutzim,  they  almost 
invariably  begin  with  a recount  of  their  activities  during  that  war, 
and  kibbutzim  with  especially  heroic  histories  have  become  places  of 
pilgrimage  for  Israelis  and  occupy  an  important  place  in  their  folk- 
lore. (in  this  connection,  see  for  example.  The  Six  Days  of  Yad-Mordecha i , 
by  M,  Larkin.) 

Cutting  across  the  military  importance  of  kibbutzim  is  their  poli- 
tical status.  Each  of  the  kibbutz  federations  is  affiliated  with  a 
particular  political  party,  and  the  two  are  almost  entirely  undiffer- 
entiated, Not  only  do  members  of  each  federation  vote  en  bloc  in 
national  elections,  but,  more  importantly,  membership  in  a kibbutz 
and  its  federation  almost  automatically  confers  membership  in  a poli- 
tical party.  Members  of  the  parliament  are  not  elected  directly  in 
Israel;  instead,  citizens  vote  for  a party  list,  and  the  party  executive 
picks  its  members  of  the  parliament  on  a proportional  basis  from  lists 
filed  prior  to  each  election.  One's  place  on  a party  list  is  usually 
determined  by  seniority  In  membership.  Since  people  generally  become 
members  of  kibbutzim  either  when  joining  as  adults  or,  in  the  case  of 
native-born  "children  of  the  kibbutz,"  at  18  years,  those  who  were 
members  of  kibbutzim  in  the  1920s  turn  out  to  have  been  those  with 
longest  political  party  membership  in  Israel. 

Political  Parties:  At  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  mention 

the  place  of  political  parties  in  Israel,  As  alluded  to  above,  but 
which  now  needs  to  be  made  explicit,  it  is  not  the  individual  kibbutz 
which  maintains  firm  social  boundaries;  rather,  it  is  the  kibbutz 
federations  which  are  firmly  bounded.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  its 
relations  to  its  respective  federation,  the  individual  kibbutz  main- 
tains rather  fluid  boundaries.  Membership  in  a kibbutz  --  admission  to 
which  is  ritualized  --  Is  ultimately  determined  by  the  federation, 
the  local  kibbutz  merely  applying  federation  policies.  Furthermore, 
federations  frequently  transfer  members  from  one  kibbutz  to  another  for 
a variety  of  reasons  within  the  federation;  it  is  very  rare  for  an 
individual  member  to  cross  f ederat ion  1 i nes , This  is  not  to  say  that 
the  local  kibbutz  is  weakly  bounded  in  absolute  terms,  but  only  in 
relation  to  its  federation.  Relative  to  the  society  at  large,  each 
kibbutz  does  maintain  quite  firm  boundaries.  This  helps  to  explain 
the  splits  of  many  kibbutzim:  a firmly  bounded  network  cannot  tolerate 
sustained  and  outspoken  dissent,  and  when  there  is  deep  dissent  within 
a kibbutz  --  usually  over  very  minor  points  of  largely  irrelevant  id- 
eology --  it  often  has  no  choice  but  to  split  Into  two  kibbutzim  and 
not  alv\/ays  within  the  same  federation. 
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Fi'om  the  point  of  view  of  the  state.  It  is  the  federations  --  not 
the  individual  kibbutzim  --  that  are  regarded  as  competing  boundary 
systems.  This  is  abundantly  explicit  in  the  new  co-operatives  law 
which,  inter  alia,  will  bring  the  federations  under  stricter  governmen- 
tal control  and  reduce  their  autonomy.  Importantly,  this  law  was  first 
put  up  for  parliamentary  consideration  in  1953,  but  was  not  brought  up 
for  debate  until  June  I968.  its  consideration  at  this  time  --  and  its 
certain  enactment  --  must  be  seen  as  another  aspect  of  the  government's 
assault  on  firm  boundary  systems  within  the  society. 

In  view  of  the  near  inseparability  of  federations  and  political 
parties,  it  is  In  no  way  surprising  that  the  political  parties  of 
Israel  are  themselves  extremely  firm  boundary  systems,  and  they  ex- 
hibit all  the  characteristics  of  firmly  bounded  networks.  One  of  the 
most  outstanding  of  these  characteristics  Is  the  parties'  inability  to 
tolerate  sustained  outspoken  dissent.  Once  a party  has  taken  a decision 
in  caucus,  all  of  its  members  must  abide  by  it.  The  only  alternative  is 
to  leave  the  party,  and  this  accounts  for  the  volatility  of  Israeli 
political-party  life,  the  history  of  which  has  been  marked  by  frequent 
party  splits.  (ihe  failure  to  understand  this  has  been  a source  of 
confusion  on  the  international  scene.  During  the  debates  after  the 
war  of  1967  over  what  pol icies  should  be  adopted  with  regard  to  nego- 
tiations and  captured  territories,  there  were  many  instances  in  which 
members  of  the  cabinet  publicly  disagreed  with  governmental  policy. 

To  those  unfamiliar  with  the  Israeli  social  system,  this  appeared  to 
signify  considerable  chaos  in  the  government.  Without  gainsaying  that 
there  may  have  been  an  element  of  truth  in  this,  there  is  another 
factor  which  is  far  more  important.  These  disagreements  were  not  so 
much  within  the  cabinet  itself  as  they  were  among  the  political  parties, 
each  of  which  had  reached  Its  concensus  in  closed  caucus.  There  is  no 
taboo  in  Israel  on  a member  of  the  cabinet  --  which  is  a coalition  -- 
taking  issue  with  governmental  policy;  the  taboo  is  on  taking  public 
issue  with  his  own  party  after  It  has  reached  a policy  decision.  Com- 
plete political  chaos  would  truly  have  reigned  in  Israel  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  members  of  the  cabinet  had  disagreed  publicly  with  their 
respective  parties,) 

That  this  situation  is  beginning  to  change  can  be  seen  in  a crisis 
that  the  country  faced  over  these  standards  of  political  partisanship 
in  the  spring  of  I969.  Moshe  Dayan,  the  bane  of  Israel's  ruling  groups 
and  the  hero  of  more  than  half  the  population,  openly  expressed  his 
disagreement  with  some  of  the  decisions  taken  by  the  Israel  Labor  Party, 
of  which  he  is  a nominal  member.  According  to  the  traditional  standards 
of  Israel's  political  parties,  such  sustained  outspoken  dissent  would 
formerly  have  meant  almost  automatic  expulsion  from  the  party  and  proba- 
ble loss  of  his  portfolio  as  Minister  of  Defense.  Partly  because  of  his 
widespread  popularity,  but  also  because  the  standards  of  action  are 
beginning  to  change  in  Israeli  society,  an  agonizing  series  of  meetings 
took  place  between  him,  Prime  Minister  Meir,  and  others  In  Israel's 
Establishment,  seeking  to  reach  a modus  vivendi.  The  meetings  were 
supposed  to  have  been  private,  but  were  attended  by  more  than  two  dozen 
people,  and  they  v^ere  widely  reported  in  the  press.  These  meetings  were 
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abruptly  cancelled  after  the  second  confrontation,  with  no  agreement 
reached  a new  politics  are  dawning  in  Israel.  What  is  significant 
is  that  there  were  two  omissions  in  the  confrontations  that  did  take 
place.  Dayan  failed  to  make  the  ritual  statement,  "Take  me  as  i am," 
which  almost  always  precedes  a split  or  expulsion,  and  the  people  con*' 
fronting  him  failed  to  Issue  an  ultimatum  demanding  overt  conformity, 
or  at  least  silence.  If  Dayan  succeeds  in  retaining  his  party  member- 
ship  under  these  terms  until  the  election  and  the  traditional  standards 
of  political  life  are  not  invoked,  a watershed  in  Israeli  political 
life  will  have  been  passed,  (That  Dayan  holds  his  portfolio  by  virtue 
of  a threatened  coup  in  May  1967  probably  lurked  in  the  background  of 
these  discussions,  but  no  reference  or  allusion  was  made  to  it  during 
the  meetings,  though  several  were  made  in  other  contexts.) 


There  are  other  formal  developments  which  point  to  change  in  the 
boundedness  of  political  parties,  (1)  The  merging  of  three  political 
parties  into  one,  namely,  the  old  plurality  Mapai,  which  now  includes 
parties  which  had  been  far  apart  on  the  political  spectrum.  Now  called 
the  Israel  Labor  Party,  It  includes  elements  which  could  never  be  ex- 
pected to  agree  on  many  major  issues,  internal  and  external,  thus 
undermining  the  traditional  Israeli  principle  that  a political  party 
must  be  Ideologically  homogeneous.  (2)  The  introduction  of  secret 
ballots  In  political  party  caucuses,  thus  freeing  individual  members 
from  public  scrutiny  of  their  political  opinions.  (3)  The  acceptance, 
in  principle,  of  direct  elections  for  mayors  and  members  of  municipal 
councils.  Until  now,  local  leaders  were  picked  by  party  central  exec- 
utive bodies  and  could  be  removed  by  them  almost  at  will.  This  ef- 
fectively eliminated  dissent  between  local  and  national  political 
leaders;  If  put  Into  practice  this  reform  will  make  such  dissent 
possible. 


This  assault  on  the  firm  boundedness  of  the  political  parties 
actually  began  in  1953  importantly,  the  year  in  which  the  new 
cooperatives  law  was  drafted.  Until  then,  the  political  parties 
principally  through  the  Histadrut  maintained  their  separate  edu- 
cation systems,  Knov\/n  as  the  "trends"  system,  this  was  partially 
abolished  in  1953?  >n  IsraePs  first  educational  reform  since  the 
1920s,  Importantly,  the  major  victims  of  this  reform  were  the  labor 
parties;  the  religious  groups  were  allowed  to  retain  their  educational 
autonomy  and  have  been  allowed  to  do  so  until  today.  1 will  return  to 
this  below. 


It  is  also  relevant  here  that  all  kibbutz  members  are  automatically 
members  of  the  Histadrut.  In  fact,  all  kibbutzim  and  moshavim  are  re- 
garded  as  Histadrut  enterprises,  and  the  Histadrut  retains  ultimate  con- 


trol over  their  finances,  labor  practices,  industrialization,  and  the 


like.  Members  of  the  Histadrut  Executive  --  its  governing  body  -- 
are  drawn  from  the  same  party  lists  as  members  of  parliament,  and  there 
is  also  some  overlap  between  the  tv.<o.  Membership  in  kibbutzim  gives 
people  the  same  political  advantage  in  gaining  office  in  the  Histadrut 
as  in  parliament,  and  many  of  its  top  leaders  are  members  of  kibbutzim. 
All  land  used  by  a kibbutz  is  owned  by  the  state;  leases  are  granted  to 
kibbutzim  by  the  Jewish  National  Fund  (which  was  founded  in  1901)  and 
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are  adrnm I stered  by  the  HIstadrut.  Several  years  ago,  the  lease 
system  was  terminated  and  a licensing  system  substituted;  now  a kib"” 
butz  is  merely  granted  a license  to  use  a given  area  of  land  with 
the  express  condition  that  it  will  vacate  the  land  on  25  days  notice. 

The  d i sproport ienate  importance  of  the  kibbutzim  in  Israeli 
political  life  relative  to  their  members”  numbers  in  the  population 
is  thus  due  to  the  convergence  within  the  kibbutzim  of  three  of  the 
most  important  national  institutions  of  Israel;  the  army,  the  poli- 
tical parties,  and  the  Histadrut, 

In  1929  two  years  after  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Counci 1 and  the  major  kibbutz  federations  --  the 
British  colonial  government  established  the  Jewish  Agency,  Its  orig- 
inal purpose  was  to^enlist  non-Zionist  support  for  a "Jewish  National 
Home";  it  shared  this  goal  with  the  World  Zionist  Organization.  But 
five  years  later,  an  important  differentiation  occurred  between  the 
two,  and  the  Jevrish  Agency  became  the  effective  governing  body  of 
the  Jewish  sector  of  the  country.  The  history  of  the  Jewish  Agency 
parallels  that  of  the  Histadrut,  It  continued  to  be  a firmly  bounded 
system  Israelis  still  refer  to  it,  somevv/hat  inaccurately  I think, 
as  a "government  within  a government"  from  Its  Inception  until 
today;  It  provided  much  of  Israel's  ruling  personnel  in  1948,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Agency  Executive  merely  moving  across  the  street,  as  it 
were  (it  was  really  three  blocks),  to  the  government  of  May  15,  1948; 
and  the  state's  assault  on,  its  firm  and  autonomous  boundaries  began  at 
almost  the  same  moment  as  the  attack  on  the  Hi stadrut's  boundaries  In 
late  1967  and  early  1968, 


In  order  to  understand  Israeli  society  in  general  and  its  edu- 
cational system  in  particular,  it  is  necessary  to  rid  their  analysis 
of  the  notion  of‘!a  state  within  a state,"  a euphemism  which  is  also 
sometimes  applied  to  the  Histadrut,  The  physical  settings  of  the 
Jewish  Agency  and  the  Histadrut  are  important  in  this  connection.  The 
Agency's  main  headquarters  are  In  Jerusalem,  and  they  are  located  in  a 
squat  pentagon- 1 I ke  structure  surrounded  by  a high  fence  at  one  of  the 
city's  major  intersections;  it  is  still  a landmark  for  orienting  one- 
self to  the  city's  maze  of  streets  and  it  was  In  stark  contrast  to  the 
rest  of  the  city's  architecture  when  it  was  first  erected.  The  Hista- 
drut's  main  headquarters  are  in  Tel-Aviv;  they  are  also  completely 
fenced  in  and  are  located  in  a large  six-story  white  building  and  two 
smaller  ones  within  the  compound.  In  either  case,  one  cannot  mistake 
their  separateness  from  their  surroundings  in  architecture  and  physical 
boundedness. 

Rather  than  being  "states  within  a state,"  the  Jewish  Agency  and 
the  Histadrut  are  more  accurately  "estates"  alongside  the  Israeli  state. 
Each  is  entrusted  with  separate  --  specialized  --  functions  in  governing 
the  country,  and  the  government's  recent  assault  on  their  respective 
boundaries  has  consisted  of  claiming  for  itself  the  functions  and  powers 
held  by  the  two.  Naturally,  the  government  has  not  put  it  in  quite 
these  terms;  instead,  it  has  mounted  an  offensive  against  specific  powers 


held  by  the  two  while  --  also  naturally  enough  --  proclaiming  publicly 
that  It  has  no  Intention  of  subverting  them  per  se„  In  the  case  of 
the  His  tad rut,  the  government’s  assault  has  been  aimed,  specifically, 
at  the  Histadrut’s  role  In  capital  investment  and  import  and  at  Its 
control  of  its  pension  funds.  But  these  are  not  just  two  "mere”  func- 
tions of  the  Hlstadrut;  they  are  its  two  powers  that  are  at  the  heart  of 
Its  autonomy.  Until  recently,  the  Hlstadrut  \ims  the  single  largest 
employer  In  the  country;  and  its  pension  funds  give  It  political  control 
over  the  citizenry  to  an  extent  not  even  enjoyed  by  the  government.  The 
government's  assault  on  the  Histadrut's  role  in  capital  import  and  In- 
vestment came  In  April  1968  when  Prime  Minister  Eshkol,  himself  a highly 
placed  Histadrut  member,  sponsored  a conference  of  industrialists  from 
many  of  the  major  western  countries  to  discuss  and  encourage  private 
Investment  in  Israel  --  under  government  sponsorship.  Members  of  the 
Hlstadrut  executive  who  were  not  also  members  of  the  government  howled 
in  anguish  but  In  private,  for  they  are  highly  literate  men  who  easi- 
ly read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  The  government's  challenge  of  the 
Histadrut's  efficiency  and  fairness  In  managing  its  pension  funds  came 
exactly  one  month  later. 

In  a way,  however,  the  change  In  the  Jewish  Agency's  status  in 
Israeli  society  Is  much  more  fundamental  for  an  understanding  of  the 
society's  boundary-systems.  When  first  developed,  the  Jewish  Agency 
was  given  responsibility  for  (1)  development  of  rural  and  urban  Jewish 
colonization,  (2)  arrangements  for  immigration  to  the  country  from 
abroad,  (3)  defense  (including  the  underground  Hagannah,  lit,  defense, 
police  groups,  and  Jewish  batal lions  In  the  British  army  during  World 
War  II),  and  (4)  foreign  policy,  especially  with  regard  to  the  colo- 
nial government  and  the  League  of  Nations,  under  which  the  British  held 
their  mandate. 

The  first  two  of  these  powers  were  retained  by  the  Jewish  Agency 
until  June  I968,  Since  then  it  has  retained  a few  Important  fragments 
of  the  first.  The  third  and  fourth  functions  were  removed  entirely 
from  the  Jewish  Agency's  hands  in  May  1948,  (An  important  aspect  of 
the  evolution  of  Israel's  boundary  systems  is  that  prior  to  May  1948 
the  Jewish  sector  of  the  population  maintained  no  less  than  three 
separate  armies  which  sometimes  warred  as  much  against  each  other  as 
against  the  British  and  Arabs;  one  of  the  first  decrees  of  the  post- 
May  15th  government  was  to  establish  a single  and  unified  defense 
force,) 

More  than  Its  functions,  it  is  the  composition  of  the  Agency's 
membership  and  Executive  that  is  of  principal  significance,  and  it 
provides  an  Important  key  to  Israel's  uniqueness  as  an  international 
s oc I e ty , The  Jewish  Agency's  personnel  are  foreigners  as  well  as 
I s rael Is , This  has  always  been  true  of  the  organization.  Hence, 

Israel  provides  a situation  --which  1 think  is  unique  in  history  -- 
in  which  Internal  policy  Is  governed  to  one  degree  or  another  by 
people  Vvfho  are  neither  citizens  nor  residents  of  the  country,  (One 
can,  of  course,  draw  paralells  between  this  situation  and  countries 
which  are  largely  governed  by  "covert"  governments,  such  as  major  oil 
companies,  electronics  corporations,  steel  firms,  and  the  like.  But 
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the  important  djtrerence  is  in  the  fact  that  the  overtness  of  the 
policy  m Israel  ?s  not  replicated  elsewhere,,)  Hence,  vI©Afed  In 
terfr.5  of  the  most  impor^t  criterion  of  a boundary  system,  the' 
fluidity  and  openness  of  Israel’s  national  boundaries  Is  suggested 
from^wrtitoi^  pe^fsonnel  and  Influences  are  constantly  coming  In 


in  assault  on  the  autonomy  of  the  Jewish  Agency 

n Jun^  1,968  -»  wi  th  the  consequence  of  increasing  the  firmness  of 
its  own  boundaries  --  came  In  the  form  of  an  attack  on  the  Jewish 
Agency's  power  to  control  and  stimulate  immigration  from  abroad!  It 
did  this  quite  simply  by  adding  another  cabinet  position  to  the  gov- 
ernment: a Ministry  of  Immigration  and  Absorption.  To  highlight  Its 

th?rreqaH'^*^r^^^  subvert  the  Jewish  Agency's  autonomous  boundaries  In 

\ Minister  of  Immigration  (Ylgal  Allon,  until  then 
Minister  of  Labor)  v^ias  also  made  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  a post  which 
had  lam  dormant  for  many  years.  p wmcn 


the  Immigration  to  Israel  has  almost  ceased  Is  beside 

_ ’ . encouragement  of  Immigration  continues  to  be 

a major  national  policy  as  well  as  necessary  resource  given  Israel's 

a Jewish  majority  of  the  population,  a portion 
ri  a serious  y threatened.  It  is  also  a policy  which  is  closely 

be^indured^r"^  PoHcy,  since  the  number  of  Jewish  immigrants  who  can'^ 
be  nduced  to  come  to  Israel  an_d  remain  will  be  one  of  the  factors  that 

be  retS'^o  captured  in  June  1967  that  wiM 

de  returned  to  Jordan,  Egypt,  and  Syria. 


!n=n!  Israel,  state  has  not  yet  achieved  full  success  in  elim- 

nating  its  major  competitors;  the  Histadrut  and  the  Jewish  Agency. 

It  has  merely  launched  its  final  major  assault,  and  it  is  impossible 

lts''ne?'hi!  External  policy  with  regard  to 

especially  Egypt  and  Jordan,  is  in  constant 
If.  ■ ^ internal  policy,  and  as  long  as  a state  of  war  continues 

It  IS  unlikely  that  the  assault  will  be  pushed  resolutely  to  its  f?nal 
conclusion;  as  I noted  earlier,  the  decision  to  maintain  a state  of  war 

ss  lonVa?'thI''te^  er  Although  it  has  begun  to  attack  them, 

mLs  cLtroi  ‘■'’®  Histadrut  to  remain  in  autono- 

arit  E°rce  and  of  its  pension  funds,  and  as  long 

a!  sv-tll  J®«'sh  Agency_to  control  some  aspects  of  its  educatten- 

y*  ■ ( ..  ...  e will  be  described  below),  the  state's  boundaries  will 
remain  commensurately  fluid.  It  has  taken  major  steps  to  increase  Ihe 
Its  own  boundaries  - with  resulting  conLquences  in  many' 
as,  especially  education  -»  but  this  has  not  been  completed.  What 
I have  been  trying  to  do  here,  in  other  words,  Is  to  describe  a process 

other  hT"  ! century  ago  and  point  to  the  directions  that 

Other  basic  changes  in  the  social  system  will  take  In  the  future 


tion  tha7”Lpd^rrhr’^  " other  major  developments  In  Israel's  evolu- 
In  IQ^n  M to  before  ^turning  to  Its  educational  system. 

c;?ri  ^ important  political  party  was  born:  Mapai, 

coaUtfon^  anVfp^Ir^'"  ‘'T  party  in  Israel's  ubiquitous 

coalitions,  and  a Parks nson»type  law  of  Israeli  political  life  is» 
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whatever  happens  ^ Mapal  v\/ni  benefit.  To  a large  extent,  this  has 
been  true,  Mapal  Is  as  much  a part  of  the  Israeli  political  scene 
as  Is  Its  parliamentary  system,  and,  in  minds  of  many,  the  two  are 
synonymous.  Most  of  Israel's  crises  and  decisions  with  respect  to 
values  have  been  Mapal  crises.  The  creation  of  the  party  preceded 
the  formation  of  the  Jev\/lsh  Agency- Israel  I de  facto  government  In 
193  and,  since  then,  whatever  has  threat.  <"6d  to  blow  Mapai  apart 
has  held  the  same  threat  for  the  country  as  a whole;  correlatively 
whatever  has  strengthened  Mapal  has  also  benefited  the  country  at 
large.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  latter  has  been  its  recent 
— February  I968  --  merger  with  two  other  labor  parties;  since  then, 
the  country  appears  to  be  enjoying  an  unusual  degree  of  relative 
solidarity  and  sense  of  unity. 

More  dramatic  of  Mapai 's  Importance  In  the  country  are  those 
Incidents  which  threatened  to  destroy  it  and  consequently,  the  country 
Itself,  The  best  example  of  this  is  Israel's  celebrated  — and  equally 
misunderstood  — Lavon  Affair  of  i960.  Briefly,  the  facts  — to  the 
extent  that  they  will  ever  be  known  --  seem  to  be  these:  In  I95A. 

Israeli  Intelligence  concocted  a wild  scheme  to  blow  up' the  United 
States  Information  Center  in  Cairo  and  have  it  appear  that  this  was 
done  by  the  Egyptian  government,  Egyptian  intelligence  got  wind  of 
the  plot,  informed  the  United  States,  and  the  plan  was  foiled, 

Pmhas  Lavon,  a member  of  the  Histadrut  Executive  and  leading  Mapai 
member,  was  then  Israeli  Minister  of  Defense,  The  entire  Incident 
must  have  been  known  to  no  more  than  a dozen  Israelis,  (There  was 
a threatened  coup  in  connection  with  this,  but  it  is  very  hard  to 
learn  anything  about  it,) 


^ Israel  was  facing  many  problems  in  I960,  It  had  regretfully 
yie  ed  to  the^pressure  of  John  Foster  Dulles  and,  four  years  pre- 
viously had  given  up  the  fruits  of  its  victory  In  the  Sinai  campaign; 
It  was  beginning  to  realize  that  it  had  made  a grievous  blunder.  In 
1959,  tensions  had  gone  over  the  boiling  point  when  conflict  among 
Its  hastily  welded  immigrant  groups  erupted  In  a veritable  "race  riot" 
m the  Haifa  district  of  Wadl-el-Sal lb.  The  "incident"  at  Wadl-el- 
Salib,  as  Israelis  prefer  to  refer  to  It,  revealed  the  depth  of  dis- 
enfranchisement and  bitterness  among  Immigrants  from  North  Africa  and 
Asia  and  rocked  the  Israeli  conscience  --though  not  for  too  long  — 
m a manner  reminiscent  of  the  United  States'  reactions  to  the  racial 
upheavals  of  I966  and  I967,  The  bed-rock  vested  interests  of  Israeli 
society  especially  In  the  Histadrut,  were  badly  threatened  by  Wadl- 
el-Sal  ib,  and  as  such  vested  Intersts  often  do,  they  resurrected  the 
riasco^of  195^o  As  I listened  to  the  accounts  of  many  people  who 
participated  in  the  Lavon  Affair  the  thought  often  crossed  my  mind 
that  If  the  intelligence  blunder  of  195^  did  not  exist,  the  Israeli 
power  structure  would  have  Invented  it. 

When  the  mishap  of  1954  was  brought  to  light,  the  question  that 
was  uppermost  In  the  debate  was:  who  qave  the  order?  Some  accused 

Lavon,  others  accused  the  then  head  of  Israeli  intelligence.  It  took 
a year,  two  commissions  of  inquiry,  and  political  infighting  to  clear 
Lavon,  Nevertheless,  Lavon  was  ousted  from  his  post  on  the  Histadrut 
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Executive,  (He  had  resigned  his  cabinet  post  in  1955  over  the  intel- 
ligence ffascOo)  Throughout  the  debate,  Lavon  insisted  that  all 
records  of  the  Initial  affair  be  made  public  on  the  grounds  that  even 
the  army  should  not  be  above  criticism  and  public  control.  This  sounds 
reasonable,  until  one  bears  in  mind  that,  In  Israel,  the  army  _[£  above 
criticism.  But  It  enjoys  this  privileged  position  because  it  Is  univer- 
sally regarded  --  Justifiably,  1 think  --  as  the  only  democratic  Insti- 
tution in  Israel.  It  Is  the  only  institution  in  the  country  in  which 
a man  or  woman  can  --  and  does  --  advance  solely  on  the  basis  of  merit. 
Ethnic  background,  the  all  Important  cri ter  ion  for  access  to  success 
in  Israel,  Is  irrelevant  in  the  army,  (It  is  the  only  institution  In 
which,  for  instance,  a drill  sergeant  or  officer  can  punish  an  African 
or  Aslan  immigrant  for  an  infraction  and  also  say,  with  complete  im- 
punity, "Screw  the  blacks,  eh?"  Implying  that  the  man  must  think  that 
this  is  the  reason  for  his  punishment.  He  can  say  it  because  it  is 
universally  known  that  his  ethnic  background  could  never  enter  into 
the  picture,)  It  Is  also  maintained  by  almost  all  Israelis  that  the 
army  is  apolitical,  and  this  is  largely  --  but  not  entirely  --  true. 
While  advancement  in  the  army  Is  based  solely  on  merit,  one  can  be- 
come Chief  of  Staff  only  if  he  is  a member  of  Mapai;  there  has  been 
only  one  exception  to  this,  Yizhak  Rabin,  who  was  Chief  of  Staff  during 
the  Six  Day  War  and  Is  currently  ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Now 
that  his  party  --  Ahdut  Ha'avodah  --  has  merged  with  Mapai,  he  is  fre- 
quently menf-'oned  as  Israel's  possible  next  Prime  Minister, 

Another  f1av\/  in  the  apparent  reasonableness  of  Lavon 's  insistence 
that  the  army  be  subject  to  criticism  and  public  control  is  that  he 
was  a member  of  the  Histadrut  Executive,  an  institution  that  has 
Jealously  protected  its  own  insularity  and  freedom  from  criticism  and 
public  control.  What  now  appears  to  have  been  Lavon “s  insistence  was 
that  the  army  relinquish  its  immunity  from  Histadrut  Intervention  and 
control.  Given  his  position  in  Israeli  society,  Mr,  Lavon  could  hardly 
be  opposed  to  the  maintenance  of  Insularity  by  different  organizations. 
Why,  then,  did  he  oppose  this  privileged  position  of  the  army?  1 sug- 
gest that  he  did  so  because  the  army  insisted  on  maintaining  its  stan- 
dard of  rewards  based  exclusively  on  performance,  whereas  the  Histadrut 
has  been  one  of  the  embodiments  in  Israel  of  the  antithetical  value, 
of  rewarding  people  according  to  their  political  and  personal  connec- 
tions --  what  is  commonly  called  in  Israel,  "protekzla,"  that  Is, 
favoritism  --  and  other  sources  of  particularism,  such  as  ethnic 
group  membership. 

The  Prime  Minister  at  the  time  of  the  Lavon  Affair  was  David 
Ben-Gurlon,  one  of  the  several  charismatic  figures  in  Israeli  life, 
Ben-Gurion  is  the  consummate  politician  of  Israeli  life  and  it  was  he 
who  triggered  the  Lavon  Affair  by  a series  of  acts  which  went  to  the 
heart  of  the  vested  interests  which  Lavon  himself  represented  and  which 
also  triggered  the  Wadl-el-Sal ib  uprising,  Ben-Gurion  had  brought  into 
the  government  such  people  as  Abba  Eban , Moshe  Dayan,  and  Shimon  Peres. 
None  of  these  men  had  been  members  of  kibbutzim  or  of  the  Histadrut 
Executive,  More  importantly,  they  have  been  advocates  of  the  very 
values  espoused  by  the  army:  modern  (l,e„,  industrial)  standards  of 
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efficiency,  rational  planning,  and  rewards  allocated  according  to 
achievement  and  without  "protekzia,"  These  people  and  the  values 
that  they  represent  --  have  always  been  anathema  to  the  power  structure 
of  the  Histadrut  and  Hapal,  represented  by  such  people  as  Lavon  and 
Golda  Melr;  It  V\/as  probably  Mrs,  Heir,  more  than  anyone  else,  who  is 
considered  by  many  Israelis  to  have  engineered  the  Lavon  Affair,  What 
had  begun  as  an  Intra-party  fight  over  a change  In  values  represented 
by  a new  and  younger  and  more  modern  --  leadership  rociied  the  coun- 
try, Everyone  took  sides,  professors  and  laborers,  physicians  and 
clerks,  bureaucrats  and  peddlers.  Eventually,  the  position  represented 
by  Lavon  and  Melr  won,  but  Lavon  was  ejected  from  his  post  on  the  His- 
tadiut  Executive  as  the  sacrificial  goat.  The  real  loser,  as  everyone 
now  realizes,  was  Ben-Gurion,  who  resigned  two  years  after  the  Affair 
formally  ended  and  went  into  retirement  in  his  kibbutz  in  the  southern 
desert,  Sde  Boker,  Others  say  that  it  was  Israel  that  was  the  real 
loser.  In  either  event,  it  Is  of  Just  such  bitter  quarrels  and  human 
wreckage  that  the  conflicts  between  boundary  systems  are  made. 

In  time,  the  Lavon  Affair  V\/ill  become  a footnote  to  Israeli  social 
history,  and  un Iversal Istic  values  may  one  day  predominate  in  the  soci- 
ety, Ben-Gurion  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  legendary  figures  of 
Israel,  its  first  Prime  Minister,  not  as  the  man  whose  values  were  ahead 
of  his  times  and  who  --  unable  to  continue  in  a Histadrut-domlnated  co- 
alition --  retired  to  let  history  take  its  slower  course.  That  course 
Is  still  running,  and  much  of  its  tragedy  and  waste  is  also  reflected 
clearly  in  Its  educational  system. 

But  the  Lavon  affair  was  relatively  unimportant  in  Israeli  history. 
That  Israelis  consider  it  important  is  due  in  large  partto  their  in- 
fatuation with  political  personages  and  the  politicization  of  much  of 
public  life.  The  nearest  parallel  to  Israeli  attitudes  toward  politi- 
cians that  I can  think  of  --  and  it  takes  place  at  all  social  strata  -- 
is  the  older  obsession  with  the  goings  on  of  royalty  among  the  lower 
strata  of  English  society  (now  replaced  by  film  stars), 

A much  more  important  crisis  had  rocked  the  country  two  years  be- 
fore the  Lavon  affair,  but  It  is  significant  that  hardly  a single  Israeli 
who  was  not  a participant  recalls  It  accurately;  the  major  protagonists 
were  two  young  men  In  their  30s,  one  of  whom  is  one  of  Israel's  most 
respected  psychologists  and  the  other  Is  now  a very  successful  and  re- 
spected lawyer,  A hint  of  the  affair  to  come  in  1958-1959  was  given 
in  a little  noticed  Supreme  Court  decision  in  1955  which,  In  an  ob I ter 
d ictum,  scathingly  attacked  one  of  the  most  inviolate  Israeli  institu- 
tions of  the  time;  the  "Internal  (or  private)  courts"  of  the  political 
parties,  the  Histadrut,  the  Jewish  Agency,  and  the  kibbutzim.  These 
courts  were  based  on  a principle  as  old  as  the  oldest  firmly  bounded 
group  in  human  history;  do  not  air  your  grievances  and  dirty  linen  in 
public.  If  you  have  a grievance  against  a member  of  the  group,  bring 
it  to  the  group  for  resolution  and  it  will  be  settled  by  the  group's 
Internal  private  court. 

While  these  courts  had  no  legal  status,  their  decisions  were  often 
more  binding  than  true  courts  because  one  could  only  gain  access  to  a 
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job  (and  hold  a Job),  an  apartment,  freedom  from  strangling  bureau- 
red  tape,  and  --  perhaps  most  Important  --  friends  through 
sndsvsduals  wsth  whom  one  had  con  tact  by  vsrtue  of  one  * s membe  rs  hip 
In  one  of  these  groups,  Israel  at  that  time  — and,  though  to  a lesser 
extent,  still  Is  a society  made  up  of  small  cells  which  abutted 
each  other  and  often  overlapped.  Without  membership  in  at  least  one 
of  these  cells,  one  was  thoroughly  isolated  and  trapped  in  a social 
vacuum.  He  could  do  nothing  and  could  get  nothing.  It  does  not  take 
much  imaginatlon^to  visualize  that  this  system  — and  the  taboo  against 
airing  various  kinds  of  activities  in  public,  or  even  complaining 
about  the  situation  --  not  only  bred  corruption  but  also  protected  it. 

In  1952,  Ben“GurIon  --  who  was,  to  borrow  an  American  expression, 
"Mr,  Mapal"  --  delivered  a speech  in  which,  among  other  things,  he 
called  on  Israelis  to  stop  mouthing  their  ideological  platitudes  and 
to  get  out  and  work  with  the  new  immigrants  from  North  Africa  and  Asia, 
He  did  not  use  the  term  (he  may  not  even  have  known  it),  but  it  was  a 
call^for  people  to  work  in  the  acculturation  process.  Perfectly  In 
keeping  with  the  values  of  Ben-Gurion  (whom  they  Idolized  at  the  time), 
the  two  young  men  who  were  to  become  a psychologist  and  a lawyer  were 
fired  by  the  Ideals  expressed  by  their  Prime  Minister  and  formed  a 
group  known  as  Shurat  Ha'mItnadvIm  (the  line,  file,  row,  rank  of  volun- 
teers), With  their  co-voiunteers , these  two  young  men  were  exemplar 
accu I turators , often  living  with  the  new  immigrants  in  their  hovels, 
teaching  them  to  speak,  read,  and  write  Hebrew,  and  trying  to  instil 
the  values  of  the  new  society.  They  did  this  in  their  spare  time, 
using  their  own  money;  they  were  university  students  who  were  often 
called  to  active  duty  in  manning  one  of  the  most  vulnerable  front  line 
positions  of  the  time. 

The  respect  that  they  were  universally  accorded  had  two  conseguen- 
ces , which  were  not  unrelated.  First,  they  were  given  automatic  and 
free  access  to  the  Knesset  (parliament)  floor  and  to  every  official  In 
the  country,  beginning  with  the  Prime  Minister,  Second,  they  began 
hearing  about  the  corruption  which  had  infested  almost  every  part  of 
Israeli  society,  and  the  way  in  which  they  heard  about  It  --  as  much 
as  what  they  learned  --  Is  the  heart  of  the  "scandal,"  as  Israelis 
love  to  refer  to  such  incidents,  ("Scandal"  is  now  a Hebrew  w^rd,  and 
Israelis  roll  It  off  their  tongues  as  though  It  Is  a delicious  morsel 
to  preserve  as  long  as  possible.  Nothing  appeals  to  Israelis  --  whether 
sex  or  ch i c ken ^ soup  — as  much  as  does  a good  "scandal,")  Highly 
placed  people  In  government  began  coming  to  the  two  young  men  privately 
and  secretly  to  tell  them  about  smuggling  rings  --  one  of  which  was 
directed  from  the  headquarters  of  one  of  the  religious  parties  --  and 
bribery,  theft,  embezzlement,  and  so  forth.  Why  didn't  these  people 
make  these  things  public?  Because,  as  they  admitted,  they  were  afraid: 
to  do  so  would  violate  the  canons  prohibiting  rocking  the  boat  with 
dirty  linen  at  Its  mast  In  public.  It  was  this,  as  much  as  what  they 
heard,  that  motivated  the  two  to  pursue  matters. 

In  one  instance,  involving  a ring  of  smugglers  of  watches  (referred 
to  above)  whose  headquarters  were  In  the  offices  of  one  of  the  religious 
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parties,  they  succeeded  in  pressuring  the  Ministry  of  Justice  to  secure 
a waiver  of  parliamentary  Immunity  In  order  to  prosecute  one  of  the 
ring's  principal  leaders.  Success  bred  success,  and  when  this  pro- 
secution ended,  more  informants  sought  out  the  two  young  men.  Their 
plum  was  Information  v\/hlch  told  of  a large  embezzlement  of  German 
reparations  funds,  intended  for  the  survivors  of  the  concentration 
camps,  by  one  of  Israel's  richest  men,  who  was  one  of  the  Jewish 
Agency's  representatives  in  Germany,  As  such  things  go,  there  were 
cover-ups  of  cover-ups.  This  embezzlement  was  not  unknown  to  the 
Israeli  police,  who  learned  about  It  from  Israeli  intelligence.  The 
man  accused  of  the  embezzlement  was  a close  friend  and  business  as- 
sociate of  the  Chief  of  Police  of  Israel  (the  country  has  a single 
unified  police  force);  the  latter's  deputy  — ■ and  also  a partner  In 
some  questionable  business  activities  --  was  a young  man  named  Amos 


Ben-Gurlon,  the  son  of  Israel's  Prime  Minister, 


:j  Amos  »"•  v\fhose  Biblical  namesake,  it  v/lll  be  recalled,  was  both 

J preacher  and  paragon  of  honesty  --  had  all  the  Information  necessary 

s for  a criminal  prosecution.  But  so  did  the  two  young  officers.  Their 

I information  was  so  accurate  and  so  complete  --  underscoring  the  depths 

j of  the  fear  of  airing  dirty  linen  In  public  which  the  social  system  of 

i the  time  had  succeeded  In  inculcating  --  that  they  knew  the  contents 

” and  file  number  of  every  document  in  the  embezzler's  file  and  the 

I identifying  number  of  the  file  Itself. 


In  1955,  they  published  a pamphlet  attacking  the  state  of  public 
ethics  in  Israel,  In  a footnote,  at  one  point,  they  questioned  the 
business  associations  of  Amos  Ben-Gurion,  his  chief,  and  the  latter's 
involvement  v\fith  the  still  unaccused  embezzler.  In  another  footnote, 
two  pages  later,  they  questioned  Amos'  failure  to  prosecute  the  em- 
bezzlement, It  is  fruitless  to  ask  now  whether  the  history  of  Israeli 
social  organization  would  have  turned  out  differently  If  Amos  had  acted 
differently  (or  if  his  father  had  behaved  according  to  his  own  princi- 
ples), But  Amos  panicked.  Using  his  powers  under  the  "Emergency 
Regulations,"  which  give  police  in  Israel  almost  unlimited  power  over 
Arabs  and  Jewish  political  dissidents,  he  sealed  the  file,  changed  its 
identification  number,  and  declared  it  "Secret  for  Reasons  of  Security," 
With  this  done,  he  sued  the  two  young  men  for  libel. 


It  was  the  kind  of  show  that  Israelis  love,  especially  when  most 
of  the  public  know  that  where  there  Is  smoke  there  Is  fire  --  and  most 
people  were  convinced  that  this  case  contained  a raging  blaze.  To  add 
fuel  to  It,  Arnos'  father  --  and  how  many  fathers  could  say  that  they 
would  have  acted  otherwise?  --  joined  the  plaintiff.  He  did  so  by 
having  a weekly  magazine  published  In  the  format  of  most  of  Israel's 
weekend  news  magazines,  most  of  which  was  devoted  to  an  attempt  to 
destroy  the  credibility  of  the  two  defendants;  In  addition,  every  is- 
sue displayed  large  photographs  of  the  entire  Ben-Gurion  lineage. 
Heretofore,  David  Ben-Gurion  had  prohibited  such  photographs  because 
they  smacked  to  him  of  nepotism,  1 t was  funded  out  of  the  budget  of 
Israel's  Security  (Intelligence)  Service  and  cost  approximately 
ILJ00,000, 
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The  young  men  were  declared  guilty  of  libel  in  a trial  presided 
ov©r  by  a fchree^-man  court « This  happened  despite  i:'je  fact  that  the 
defendants  were  able  to  secure  an  adjournment  of  the  trial  during  which 
the  Supreme  Court  examined  the  file  and  declared  that  they  found  nothing 
secret  m it  and  nothing  bearing  on  national  security.  When  the  case 
was  returned  to  the  trial  court,  the  judges  continued  to  refuse  the 
defense  s demand  that  the  contents  of  the  file  be  made  public.  In 
giving  their  reasons  they  relied  heavily  on  a letter  from  another 
member  of  Mapal  who  said  that  the  disclosure  of  the  contents  would 
amage  state  security.  That  man  was  Levi  Eshkol , then  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  later  Prime  Minister  of  Israel. 

^From  the  point  of  view  of  Israeli  society,  the  reversal  of  the 
conviction  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1958  was  an  unimportant  footnote  to 
the  case.  The  die  had  been  cast  and  Israel  began  to  move  toward  the 
kind  of  society  that  David  Ben-Gurion  had  always  visualized:  free  of 

nepotism,  private  Internal  courts,  influence  peddling  (for  which  the 
Israel  I Hebrew  v\/ord  Is  gr^tekzia) , and  advancement  according  to  in- 
dividual merit.  Israel  is  still  far  from  reaching  this  --  and  will  be 
prevented  from  doing  so  as  long  as  the  kibbutzim  (who  continue  to 
represent  the  older^value  system)  continue  to  play  such  an  important 

lole  m Israel!  political  and  economic  life  --  but  the  change  is  clear 
on  the  horizon. 

^ When  the  two  young  officer-students  began  their  campaign  against 
institutionalized  corruption  in  Israel,  they  were  called  before  a 
Mapai  internal  private  court.  It  was  presided  over  by  Zalman  Aranne, 
now  Israel's  Minister  of  Education.  One  of  the  major  consultants  to 
the  committee  preparing  the  educational  bill  of  1968  was  one  of  the 
two  defendants  in  the  libel  suit  and  who,  incidentally,  felt  impelled 
to  get  his  doctorate  in  psychology  outside  Israel  (in  the  United  States) 
and  is  now  director  of  one  of  Israel's  leading  behavioral  science 

professed  goals  of  this  educational 
reform  is  the  equalization  of  economic  opportunity  and,  as  a result, 
increased  equality  In  occupational  opportunity.  Whether  such  a goal 
can  be  reached  through  this  change  in  Israel's  educational  system  is 
beside  the  point  at  this  juncture.  Suffice  it  for  the  moment  that  this 
c ange^is  not  taking  place  in  a vacuum  but  Is  going  on  hand  in  hand 
with  significant  changes  In  Israel's  economic  organization;  the  latter 
can  also  be  traced  to  the  repercussions  of  the  libel  trial  and  similar 
pressures  that  viere  making  themselves  felt  at  the  time, 

_Such  changes  always  come  slowly;  since  they  involve  complete 
reorientations  In  people's  perceptions  and  relations  to  each  other 
they  cannot  be  instituted  overnight,  like  mini-skirts  and  turtleneck 
Shirts.  In  the  educational  sphere,  they  Involve  budgetary  alloca- 
tions , new  syl  1 abuses  , retraining  of  teachers,  the  construction  of 
new  fhool  buildings  to  say  nothing  of  power  brokerages  and  compro- 
mises.  Only  the  brokerages  and  compromises  were  carried  out  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  Educational  Reform  Bill  In  July  1968  and  it  was 
the  long  drawn  out  haggling  in  connection  with  the  power  plays  that 
contributed  to  the  failure  to  make  the  other  necessary  administrative 
adjustments,  that  is,  the  compilation  of  syllabuses,  building  con- 
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struct  Ion,  and  the  Ifkeo  As  will  be  seen  below,  there  were  very 
powerful  forces  aligned  against  the  educational  reform  of  1968,  es- 
pecially the  His  tad  rut,  the  kibbutzim,  and  the  religious  factions. 

These  three  --  who  were  thought  to  be  Impregnable  barriers  against 
change  --  are  embodiments  of  the  values  which  fostered  the  corruption 
and  self-serving  Interests  of  small  groups  of  entrenched  people  who 
were  so  badly  battered  by  the  events  surrounding  the  libel  suit.  But 
more  Importantlyp  they  constitute  very  strong  barriers  to  the  mobility 
and  aspirations  for  success  among  more  than  half  of  Israel's  popula- 
tion: the  immigrants  from  North  Africa  and  Asia  and  their  descendants. 


One  of  the  most  Important  values  represented  by  the  organization 
of  a kibbutz  Is  entirely  antithetical  to  the  values  necessary  for  the 
functioning  of  an  industrial  society.  Theoretically  at  least,  an 
Industrial  society  demands  that  people  be  hired  and  rewarded  according 
to  competence  and  productivity.  Ideally,  In  an  industrial  organization, 
a man's  group  memberships,  friendships,  and  other  affiliations  are 
unimportant  in  decisions  as  to  whether  to  hire  him,  reward  him,  or 
fire  him.  In  other  words,  his  access  to  the  acquisition  of  a liveli- 
hood is  supposed  to  depend  on  his  personal  capacities.  In  a kibbutz, 
on  the  other  hand,  a person  has  automatic  rights  to  remuneration  and 
a livelihood  by  virtue  of  his  membership  in  the  kibbutz,  of  his  mem- 
bership In  the  group.  Thus,  a member  of  a kibbutz  is  known  as  a 
chaver  (best  translated  as  "buddy"  although  the  literal  translation 
is  "friend,")  Skill  and  competence  are  not  only  irrelevant  to  the 
organization  of  a kibbutz,  but  they  are  dis-valued.  In  fact,  not  only 
is  there  no  reason  to  be  more  efficient  than  anyone  else,  but  this  is 
actually  frowned  on.  The  socially  acceptable  standard  of  work  in  the 
kibbutz  is  to  keep  up  with  the  slowest  co-worker,  not  to  insist  that 
he  try  to  catch  up  with  the  fastest  and  most  efficient.  Furthermore, 
as  noted  above,  kibbutzim  are  not  only  exclusive  organizations,  but  they 
are  almost  entirely  European  and  manage  to  keep  out  non-Europeans, 


The  Histadrut  is  not  only  a trade  union,  but  it  is  also  one  of 
Israel's  largest  employers,  owning  many  of  the  country's  major  in- 
dustrial enterprises.  Almost  all  of  these  enterprises  are  managed 
by  members  of  kibbutzim  or  former  members  who  are  being  rewarded  for 
faithful  party  service  over  many  years.  That  is,  their  statuses  are 
determined  by  group  membership,  rather  than  by  ability.  Their  policies 
V\(1th  respect  to  hiring  and  promotion  are  largely  the  same.  The  per- 
sonnel manager  or  director  of  a Histadrut  firm  does  not  begin  to  consid- 
er a man  for  employment  by  inquiring  into  his  qualifications.  Instead, 
his  first  question  is,  "Who  sent  you?"  The  answer  to  that  question 
determines  almost  everything  that  follows,  (This  is  very  similar  to 
the  hiring  policies  of  universities  throughout  the  world,  including 
the  United  States,  whose  faculties  are  among  the  foremost  overt  ad- 
vocates of  un iversal is t ic  values.  As  most  university  professors  know, 
one  begins  to  read  a letter  of  recommendation  with  its  signature,) 

Not  surprisingly,  Histadrut  enterprises  are  exclusively  managed  and 
dominated  by  Europeans, 

This  combination  of  values  emphasizing  people's  group  membership  -- 
kibbutz  membership,  political  party  affiliation,  friends,  and,  cutting 
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across  these,  ethnic  group  membership  --  unsurprisingly  marshalled  the 
opposition  of  the  kibbutz  federations  and  the  Histadrut  against  the 
Educational  Reform  Bill  of  I968,  which  was  admittedly  designed  to 
benefit  the  non-European  elements  in  the  population. 

Politics  are  often  the  matchmakers  of  the  most  unlikely  bed- 
fellows, and  the  religious  factions  were  equally  opposed  to  the  edu- 
cational reform  of  I968  as  were  the  Histadrut  and  the  kibbutzim. 

While  the  religious  parties  had  their  own  vested  interests  at  stake 
in  this  reform,  they  shared  other  interests  and  values  with  their 
seemingly  unlikely  political  allies.  Religion  --  and  religious  parties 
or  factions  — Is,  like  kinship  (from  which  it  began  in  early  history 
as  completely  undifferentiated),  exquisitely  geared  to  asking  such 
questions  as,  "Who  sent  you,"  "of  which  group  are  you  a member,"  "are 
you  one  of  us,"  and  the  like?  The  social  values  of  religious  groups 
are  exclusive,  whether  they  preach  a brotherhood  of  man  --  "man" 
being  defined  as  adherents  to  the  particular  religion  --  or  "death 
to  the  infidels."  Like  the  kibbutzim  --  who  are  often  seen  as  in- 
fidels by  the  religious  factions  in  Israel  --  the  country's  religious 
leaders  came  to  the  educational  reform  debate  equally  armed  with  the 
kinds  of  values  which  eschew  the  evaluation  of  a human  being  in  his 
own  right  and  which  ask,  of  which  group  Is  he  a member?  (The  inclusion 
of  Christians,  European  as  well  as  Arab,  in  Israel's  lower  caste  is 
religiously  based,  or  at  least  reinforced.) 

On  this  substructure  --  as  a given  — Israel's  religious  political 
parties  and  factions  are  predominantly  European,  even  though  more  non- 
Europeans  than  Europeans  are  avowedly  religious.  Religious  courts  are 
dominated  by  Europeans,  and  interpretations  of  religious  law  are 
European,  rather  than  North  African  or  Asian,  interpretations.  Simi- 
larly, religious  schools  are  dominated  by  Europeans,  and  many  of  them 
have  quotas  on  non-Europeans;  admission  to  such  schools  are  often  re- 
garded as  important  means  of  mobility  among  non-Europeans  In  Israel. 

In  view  of  the  proclaimed  benefits  for  non-Europeans  in  the  educational 
reform  program  of  I968  --  as  well  as  the  denied,  but  real,  desire  of 
the  Ministry  of  Education  to  destroy  the  autonomy  of  religious  schools 
in  that  program  --  it  is  also  understandable  that  the  religious  factions 
would  oppose  it.  ^ 

It  was  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Histadrut,  the  kibbutzim,  and 
the  religious  factions  which  delayed  the  enactment  of  the  Educational 
Reform.  Bill.  But  --  in  retrospect  --  the  forces  set  into  motion  in 
1955  proved  even  stronger.  These  are  the  things  of  which  "cultural 
lags"  are  made. 

"Col lectiv ism";  1 mentioned  earlier  that  Eban,  Dayan,  and  Peres 
had  not  been  members  of  kibbutzim  and  of  the  Histadrut  Executive.  1 
have  already  noted  the  connections  between  the  two  institutions,  but 
I would  like  to  elaborate  a little  further  on  some  of  the  values 
represented  by  kibbutz  social  organization.  \ There  is  an  important 
and  remarkable  correspondence  between  these  and  many  of  the  value 
systems  --  especially  the  criteria  by  which  rewards  are  allocated  -- 
of  the  rest  of  Israeli  society.  In  making  this  point,  1 want  to  make 
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clear  that  I am  In  no  way  suggesting  that  kibbutz  social  organization 
is  responsible  for  the  predominance  of  these  values  --  viz,,  particu- 
lar! jsm  In  the  rest  of  Israeli  society.  These  value  systems  have 
to  be  understood  In  terms  of  the  fact  that  Israel  is  a relatively 
nev\i  nation  and,  1 ike  al  1 such  new  nations  and  not  a few  older  ones  -- 
Is  still  closely  tied  In  time  to  agriculturally  based  small  groups  In 
which  kinship,  friendship,  religion,  factional izm,  and  non-industrial 
standards  of  efficiency  were  the  most  adaptive  standards  of  group  life. 

If  anything,  this  correspondence  between  kibbutz  and  urban  values 
during  this  early  stage  of  Israel's  evolution  underscores  the  strength 
of  kibbutz  ties  to  urban  Institutions,  In  order  to  understand  this, 
let  us  begin  with  one  of  the  principal  myths  about  Israel  which  is 
frequently  asserted  as  fact  by  its  principal  propagandists  and  apolo- 
gists, These  people  often  assert,  along  with  the  idea  that  Israel  is 
a socialist  democracy,  that  it  is  a "collectivist"  society.  In  part, 
this  ideology  refers  to  a collective  identity  as  Jewish  (see,  for  ex- 
IgXggJJ  Society,  by  S , N,  E i sens  tad  t,  pp,  372-375)  which  ex- 
cludes the  nation's  non-Jewish,  especially  Arab,  citizens.  More  im- 
portantly, it  refers  to  an  ethic  of  egalitarianism  and  collective 
responsibility,  assistance,  and  a sense  of  anchorage.  In  actual  fact, 
however,  Israel  is  not  a collective  society^  instead,  it  is  a society 
In  which  there  are  many  groups  in  which  the  ethic  of  collectivism 
predominates  more  or  less.  Taken  as  a whole,  pol Itical  and  economic 
inequality,  discrimination,  and  ascribed  status  predominate  in  the 
organization  of  social  relations, 

Israeli  society  is  made  up  of  a complex  network  of  relatively 
tightly  knit,  small,  particularistic,  highly  personalized  small 
groups  cliques  --  In  which  a person  finds  his  major  satisfactions 
and  through ^wh ich  he  gains  access  to  the  system  of  reward  allocation, 
power,  privilege,  and  even  legal ly  guaranteed  rights.  The  key  word  in 
the  system  of  symbols  on  the  social  map  of  Israeli  society  is  one's 
chev ra ; literally  translated,  this  means  a company  of  fellows  or  as- 
sociation, but  the  word  loses  much  of  its  social -emotional  impact  in 
translation.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  word  chaver,  which  literaily 
means  friend,  fellow,  associate,  and  the  like,  (Chavera  Is  the  femi- 
nine form,)  In  terms  of  its  social  context,  chevra  means  a group  in 
which  fellowship  and  companionship  predominates.  Without  membership 
in  a chevra  a person  cannot  get  a job,  or  at  least  improve  his  socio- 
economic standing.  Without  a chev r a he  is  quite  isolated  in  a society 
in  which  one  cannot  function  effect ivel y wi thout  a series  of  social 
connections  which  will  put  him  in  contact  with  the  "right"  people, 
those  who  have  access  to  the  mechanisms  by  which  favors  and  privileges, 
and  even  rights,  are  dispensed.  An  individual  in  Israeli  society  as 
noted,  is  not  evaluated  in  terms  of  his  capacities,  capabilities,  and 
ach i evemen ts 5 he  ss,  instead,  evaluated  in  terms  of  ''who  he  knows," 

For  example,  my  maid  is  a graduate  in  piano  and  voice  of  one  of  Europe's 
leading  conservatories.  While  hers  is  an  admittedly  extreme  example  of 
this,  it  Is  nevertheless  within  the  range  of  normative  social  relations. 
A survivor  of  World  War  II  In  Poland,  she  arrived  in  Israel  as  a thor- 
oughly isolated  person  and  has  been  unable  to  break  into  a chevra  of 
any  sort.  Part  of  her  difficulties  stem  from  personality  factors , but 
she  has  been  unable  to  establish  the  kind  of  meaningful  contact  with 
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someone  who  would  assure  her  of  an  appointment  and  interview  and, 
thus,  of  a job  of  some  sort,  Without  a chevra,  one  is  bereft  of' 
protekz i a , and  wjthout  protekz i a one  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  runQS 
of  the  social  and  economic  scale, 

Protekz fa  or  Vitamin  P,  as  it  Is  often  referred  to  in  Israel  -- 
is  allocated  along  two  major  axes  of  the  societal  globe;  ethnic-group 
membership  and  generation.  Ethnicity  in  this  case  also  refers  to 
religious  membership  or  affiliation,  and  religiosity  in  Israel  often 
takes  on  many  of  the  characteristics  of  ethnic-group  membership. 
Membership  in  a particular  chevra  is  more  than  association  and  ac- 
quaintance with  a group.  It  is  a social  characteristic,  a key  to 
locked  doors,  and  once  one  becomes  a member  of  a particular  chevra 
-“  or  fails  to  — he  tends  to  retain  that  attribute  for  life";  (Tn 
Hebrew,  this  quality  is  referred  to  as  chevratiut  which,  in  English, 
would  be  translated  as  "togetherhood , ")  For  example,  I served  as  a’ 
member  of  the  governing  committee  of  a cooperative  nursery  school 
which  my  daughter  attended.  One  evening,  part  of  our  meeting  was 
devoted  to  an  attempt  to  solve  a problem  dealing  with  the  school 's 
rental  of  municipal  property.  The  municipality  informed  the  group 
that  we  had  to  pay  a monthly  rental  which,  as  it  turned  out,  was  more 
than  we  could  afford  out  of  income  from  tuition  fees.  The  member  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  municipal  bureaucrat 
could  make  no  headway  in  getting  a reduction  in  the  rental;  in  fact, 
he^could  not  even  get  an  appointment.  In  passing,  when  reporting 
this,  he  mentioned  his  name.  Another  parent,  hearing  this,  said, 

"Oh,  I know  him.  He  and  my  husband  were  In  the  same  unit  in  1948," 

She  volunteered  to  visit  him,  and  the  following  week  reported  to  us 
that,  within  moments  of  meeting  him  at  his  office,  the  municipal 
employee  waived  the  rental  fee  entirely.  The  two  men  had  not  seen 
each  other  in  more  than  15  years.  This  was  not  an  isolated  instance, 
and  there  were  many  times  when  1 was  able  to  facilitate  my  research 
activity  by  securing  Introductions  to  officials  from  the  latter's 
ch ev r a - memb e r s whom  they  had  not  seen  in  more  than  a decade. 


In  Israel,  one  does  not  climb  an  occupational  or  professional 
ladder  on  the  basis  of  achievements  or  gain  access  to  opportunities 
on  the^basfs  of  personal  qualification.  Instead,  the  proper  imagery 
Is  of  individuals  being  passed  by  hand  from  one  to  another  by  members 
of  their  chevra  and  from  one  chevra  to  another  by  people  whose  mem- 
bership overlaps  two  groups. 

This  is  not  only  a principle  of  Israeli  social  organization;  it 
Is  an  important  aspect  of  Israelis'  perceptions  of  themselves  and 
others.  It  is,  for  want  of  a better  term,  a psychological  or  person- 
ality characteristic  which  is  reminiscent  of  life  in  many  primitive 
societies  (see  for  example.  Good  Company,  by  Monika  Wilson,  or  the 
concept  of  the  "Harmony  Ethic"  in  Symposium  on  Cherokee  and  Iroquois 
Culture,  edited  by  WlPiam  N,  Fenton  and  John  Guli<^)~"ln  which  the 
who  prefers  to  be  alone  is  highly  suspect  and  Is  regarded  as 
distinctly  deviant.  For  example,  a young  man  whom  1 know  set  up 
housekeeping  with  a young  lady  who  is  a university  student.  Her  mother 
called  one  evening,  talked  for  a few  minutes  to  her  daughter's  lover, 


and  then  asked  to  speak  to  her  daughter.  The  young  man  explained 

that  the  girl  had  gone  out  for  a walk.  Her  mother  asked  with  whom 

the  girl  had  gone  out,  "Alone,"  the  man  explained,  "Is  she  ill?" 

her  mother  wanted  to  know,  "No,  she  just  wanted  to  be  alone,"  he 

answered,  "Did  you  have  a quarrel?"  "No,  she  Just  wanted  to  be 
alone,"  "What  is  wrong,  then?"  "Nothing,  she  just  wanted  to  be 
alone,"  "But  why?"  The  conversation  ping-ponged  In  this  manner  for 
almost  a quarter  of  an  hour,  with  two  generations  using  the  same 
vocabulary  but  entirely  different  grammars  of  social  and  emotional 
relations.  This  Incident  is  Instructive  because  it  also  points  to 
an  important  area  of  change  in  the  society. 

There  is  one  situation  --  war  --  In  which  the  axes  or  boundaries 
of  generation  and  ethnic  groups  break  down;  it  points  to  an  important 
aspect  of  the  degree  to  which  the  concept  of  chev ra  serves  as  an  in- 
tegrating mechanism  in  the  society  as  a whole.  That  is,  even  Israelis 
often  realize  that  the  importance  of  a chevra  and  Its  associated 
protekzia  is  divisive  for  the  society  and  that  It  retards  Israel's 
entrance  into  the  mainstream  of  complete  industrial  life  and  values. 

When  Israel  is  at  war  or  is  engaged  In  a major  military  battle  — 
like  the  "raid"  on  Karame  in  Jordan  In  March  1968  — the  society 
suddenly  becomes  a network  with  extremely  firm  social  boundaries. 
Influences  from  outside  the  society  are  unwanted  and  disregarded, 
as  are  personnel.  During  the  war  of  June  1967,  for  example,  Israel 
was  flooded  with  thousands  of  "volunteers"  from  England,  other 
European  countries,  and  the  United  States,  During  that  time  and 
since,  "volunteer"  has  become  a pejorative  and  the  volunteers  were 
treated  quite  shabbily  by,  the  Israelis,  with  a few  exceptions.  They 
were  permitted  to  enter  the  country  for  a variety  of  reasons,  two  of 
the  most  outstanding  of  which  were  the  lack  of  any  explicit  policy 
(or  bureaucratic  confusion)  and  the  need  for  hard  international  cur- 
rency which  may  not  have  been  forthcoming  if  the  volunteers  were  re- 
jected, An  important  aspect  of  the  closing  of  Israel's  boundaries 
during  that  war  was  the  frequently  asserted  feeling  that  "we  fought 
our  own  war,"  Outspoken  dissent  during  such  times  is  not  tolerated, 
in  contrast  to  the  dissent  that  normally  characterizes  the  society; 
roles  become  entirely  interchangeable,  and  everyone  freely  substitutes 
for  everyone  else  (within  the  limits  noted  earlier)  as  needed  and  as 
called  upon;  and  distinctions  between  groups  — ethnic,  generational, 
religious,  political,  but  not  cas"f  --  tend  to  disappear.  The  entire 
nation  becomes  a chevra.  Specifically,  and  relevant  to  the  present 
discussion,  the  entire  society  becomes  a single  and  vast  communications 
network.  As  soon  as  a battle  Is  over,  the  army  trans ports ' i ts  men  to 
the  nearest  public  telephones  --  and  sometimes  installs  special  mobile 
telephones  --  so  that  each  man  can  call  his  family  without  charge.  The 
conversation  is  brief  and  s tyl ized , partly  out  of  the  necessity  of 
security  considerations.  The  man  reports  that  he  Is  well  and  safe, 
and  then  reports  to  his  family  which  other  men  that  are  known  to  the 
family  are  safe,  wounded,  dead,  or  missing.  As  soon  as  this  brief 
conversation  is  ended,  his  family  begins  calling  the  families  of  the 
others  and  -~  esnecially  if  they  do  not  have  telephones  --  their  rela- 
tives and  acquaintances.  As  a result,  the  personal  news  of  every  war 


and  battle  are  known  throughout  the  entire  country  within  two  to  three 
hours  „ These  telephone  comn^ijni  cat  ions  --”  the  society  as  a whole  as  a 
comrnun ! ca t j ons  network  completely  cut  across  ethnic  and  generational 

lines;  during  peace,  however,  chevra  Is  almost  exclusively  generational. 


Tv\fo  other  examples  will  illustrate  this.  The  first  deals  with 
the  obliteration  of  generational  lines.  After  a skirmish  along  the 
Jordanian-Israel i cease-fire  line  in  February  1968,  a lad  on  reserve 
duty  noticed  that  one  of  his  "buddies"  V7as  missing.  At  risk  of  his 
own  life  for  the  area  was  heavily  mined  --  he  went  out  to  look  for 
him  and  found  him  under  a demolished  jeep.  The  man  was  seriously 
wounded  and  was  flown  by  helicopter  to  the  Hadassah  Hospital  in 
Jerusalem  where  his  discoverer's  stepfather  is  a physician.  After 
the  v^ounded  soldier  was  evacuated,  his  "buddy"  called  his  mother  and 
told  her  to  have  his  stepfather  look  In  on  the  wounded  youth.  When 
the  physician  came  home  later  that  evening,  his  wife  gave  him  the 
message,  and  he  said  that  he  had  already  received  it,  had  looked  in 
on  the  soldier  during  and  after  his  surgery,  and  that  he  would  be 
well.  Hfs  wife  wanted  to  know  how  he  had  gotten  word  about  the  wounded 
youth,  of  whom  he  had  never  heard  before.  After  the  physician's  step- 
son had  called  his  mother,  he  found  a free  telephone  and  called  the 
wounded  boy's  mother;  she  knew  the  physician's  mother  and  called  her, 
asking  her  to  call  her  son  to  look  in  on  her  own  son.  The  physician's 
mother  called  her  son  at  the  hospital  and  relayed  the  message. 


The  second  example  comes  from  the  war  of  June  I967,  A young  man 
whom  I know,  the  father  of  two  little  children,  was  in  one  of  the  first 
units  to  be  called  up  in  May  1967,  He  was  in  one  of  the  biggest  battles 
in  the  central  part  of  the  country;  his  wife  had  neither  heard  of  or 
from  him  his  chevra  ties  are  peripheral,  and  most  of  hers  are  in 
another  region  --  and  became  concerned  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  war. 
Leaving  her  two  children  with  a neighbor,  she  left  to  find  out  where 
her  husband  was  stationed;  according  to  Israeli  rules,  asking  such  a 
question  and  receiving  the  answer  is  a flagrant  violation  of  security 
regulations.  Learning  where  her  husband  was  located,  she  set  out  on 
foot  to  see  him.  In  a manner  reminiscent  of  medieval  wars,  she  went 
from  checkpost  to  checkpost;  at  each  she  was  halted,  but  when  she  ex- 
plained her  mission  the  men  at  each  point  made  certain  that  she  could 
get  to  the  next  one  safely.  Shortly  before  evening,  her  husband  looked 
up  from  a foxhole,  saw  his  wife  and  said  simply,  "What  are  you  doing 
here?"  They  had  dinner  together  and  he  arranged  for  her  to  guaranteed 
safe  passage  along  a shorter  route  home,  where  she  arrived  shortly  be- 
fore daybreak. 


It  is  only  in  wartime  that  everyone  In  the  society  feels  respon- 
sible for  everyone  else.  In  peace,  this  sense  of  mutual  responsibility 
and  Interdependence  extends  only  to  the  limits  of  one's  own  chevra,  but 
the  Wartime  situation  is  an  enlargement  of  a basic  pattern  for  which 
one  has  received  training  from  the  earliest  years,  I will  illustrate 
below  how  this  ethic  is  an  integral  part  of  the  school  situation.  At 
Its  greatest  extreme,  this  Is  the  social  ethic  of  the  kibbutz,  in  which 
every  member  is  responsible  for  all  others,  and  in  which  the  entire 
group  assumes  responsibility  for  all  members.  In  other  words,  a kibbutz 


!S  a chevra 9 and  as  such  is  a kaleldescoplc  representation  of  a basic 
ethical  tenet  of  Israeli  social  l!fe„  Thus,  for  example,  one  of  the 
basic  rules  of  many  kibbutzim  is  that  the  parents  of  every  member 
have  an  automatic  right  to  full  -»  except  voting  --  rights  in  the  kib- 
butz without  the  obligation  to  work„  Another  example  of  this  principle 
of  solidarity  is  In  a problem  that  is  increasing  in  frequency  and  com- 
plexity In  kibbutzim;  the  property  rights  of  members  who  resign  from 
their  kibbutzim.  As  Israeli  society  Inches  away  from  the  particularism 
of  the  values  ImpUcIt  In  chevra  towards  more  industrially  appropriate 
value  systems,  it  Is  not  surprising  that  the  kibbutz  Itself  is  regarded 
by  the  society  at  large  as  an  Inappropriate  social  system  and  many 
kibbutz  members  also  realize  that  the  days  of  this  type  of  community 
are  numbered. 


But  it  would  be  a misconception  of  Israeli  social  organization  to 
Imagine  that  these  values  VAflll  change  under  the  Impact  of  industrial- 
ization alone.  This  will  be  a necessary  precondition,  but  It  will  not 
be  sufficient.  Particularism  in  Israeli  life  --and  its  central  place 
in  the  school  curriculum,  as  will  be  seen  --  is  also  inextricably  tied 
to  Israel *s  external  policy,  and  this  in  turn  is  intermeshed  with  its 
policies  toward  its  Arab  citizens  and  other  minority  groups.  The 
separateness  and  exclusiveness  of  different  ethnic  and  religious  groups 
are  given  explicit  recognition  in  Israeli  law  and  legislation.  Simi- 
larly, the  emphasis  in  Israel!  values  generally,  and  in  education  in 
particular,  on  Jewish  exclusiveness  is  part  of  the  broader  base  on 
which  more  specific  particularistic  and  exclusive  groupings  are  based. 
Social  systems  tend  to  be  consistent,  and  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  Israel  can  achieve  a uniform  standard  of  un iversal is t Ic  values  -- 
in  which  people  are  evaluated  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  qualifica- 
tions and  achievements  --  until  the  circle  of  external  policy  and 
internal  inequalities  Is  broken.  It  is  sometimes  said,  and  not  without 
a measure  of  bitterness,  that  the  worst  thing  that  Israel's  neighboring 
states  could  do  to  it  Is  to  declare  peace  (see  for  example.  The  End  of 
T-b ^ d ew I s h Peop  1 e ? , by  Georges  Friedmann,  pp,  145,  266),  There  Is  a 
large  element  of  truth  in  this,  because  an  abrupt  break  in  the  external- 
policy  part  of  the  circle  would  produce  a vacuum  in  Israeli  organization 
of  group  relations  and  values;  but  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  such 
a break  In  the  circle  would  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  Egyptians, 
Jordanians,  and  Syrians  to  solve  their  Internal  problems  which  force 
them  to  maintain  --  or  contribute  to  a maintenance  of  a state  of 
incessant  war  with  Israel. 

Jews  and  Non -Jews;  Also  at  about  the  time  that  Mapai  was  formed 
--  in  the  late  1920s  and  early  1930s  --  the  Jewish  sector  of  the  pop- 
ulation, under  the  leadership  of  Ben-Gurlon,  made  the  firm  and,  thus 
far,  irrevocable  decision  of  separateness  and  segregation  from  non- Jews, 
The  Jewish  sector  of  the  population  did  have  a choice  at  that  time  as 
to  whether  to  integrate  with  the  existing  Arab  population  or  segregate 
themselves;  they  chose  the  latter.  Apparently,  there  was  pressure  from 
within  the  Jewish  sector  to  Incorporate  Arabs  into  settlements  estab- 
lished by  Jews  and  expand  already  existing  Arab  settlements  with  capital 
and  equipment  brought  in  by  Jews,  It  was  apparently  Ben-Gurion  who  was 
ultimately  responsible  for  the  final  decision  for  the  Israeli  version  of 
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apartheid.  Thus,  present  Arab- Jewish  relations  have  to  be  understood 
In  terms  of  choices  and  decisions  that  were  made  at  the  society's 
inception,  and  not  only  In  terms  of  current  day-to-day  events.  This 
is  the  proper  context  for  evaluating  the  passive  resistance  and  non- 
cooperation  of  Arabs  In  East  Jersualem  since  Its  capture  In  I967  -- 
such  as  their  refusal  to  accept  any  positions  of  responsibility  in 
municipal  government,  Israeli  claims  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding 
--  and  not  their  continued  loyalty  to  King  Hussein,  v\/hom  they  despise. 

But  this  Is  also  Important  --  especially  when  evaluating  the 
position  of  Arab  university  students  In  Israel  --  because  of  the 
frequent  Israeli  claim  that  the  "Emergency  Laws"  and  the  practice 
of  administrative  detention  Is  necessary  on  grounds  of  military 
security,  i do  not  gainsay  the  existence  of  a security  problem  in 
Israel,  but  It  does  not  center  around  Arabs  exclusively.  If  we  take 
the  number  of  Israeli  Jews  who  have  been  convicted  of  spying  for 
Israel's  enem.y  neighbors  relative  to  the  Jewish  population,  and  if 
we  compare  that  ratio  to  the  number  of  Israeli  Arabs  v\/ho  have  been 
convicted  for  this  crime,  a purely  statistical  comparison  suggests 
that  Jews  in  Israel  constitute  a much  more  serious  security  threat. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  many,  one  of  which  is  that  Israeli  Arabs 
have  as  much  contempt  for  Israel's  neighbors  as  do  Israeli  Jews, 

I think  that  the  Arab  riots  of  1936-1939  are  understandable  in 
terms  of  this  decision.  Xenophobia  and  extreme  ethnocentr ism  have  long 
been  a tradition  in  Hiddle  Eastern  Islamic  culture,  and  the  traditional 
Islamic  definition  of  a heathen  is  a person  who  not  only  does  not  em- 
brace Allah  and  fol  lov\/  the  Koran  but  one  who  Is  culturally  different  in 
all  ways,  Arab  opposition  to  Jewish  settlement  was  minor  --  and  often 
nonexistent  --  prior  to  1936,  Although  the  two  sectors  maintained 
separate  political  Institutions  and  economic  organizations  prior  to 
that  time  --  an  aspect  of  the  British  policy  of  divide  and  conquer, 
and  maintained  by  the  firm  boundaries  of  British  colonial  govern- 
ment they  not  only  usually  lived  peacefully  side  by  side  but  also 
maintained  close  economic.  If  not  political,  ties.  Especially  in  the 
economic  sphere,  relations  between  the  two  sectors  were  quite  close. 

For  example,  employment  of  Arabs  by  Jews  prior  to  1936/1937  had  a 
significant  Impact  on  the  wage  structure  of  the  Jewish  sector.  Although 
the  HIstadrut  tried  to  use  Its  institutional  power  in  order  to  retain 
all  jobs  in  the  Jev^flsh  sector  for  Jewish  labor  (the  "Hebrew  only" 
policy  begun  in  the  1920s),  Arab  labor  was  a potential  source  of 
supply  for  the  Jewish  employer.  In  agriculture,  for  example,  competi- 
tion between  Jewish  and  Arab  labor  was  particularly  strong  in  orchards, 
according  to  a census  taken  in  1930  in  the  five  major  orange  growing 
villages  ( 'moshavot ' ) , Only  a few  orchards  employed  Jewish  labor  only; 
in  most  cases,  Arabs  and  Jev/s  were  employed  side  by  side  by  the  same 
J ew i s h employer.  At  the  same  time,  unemployment  among  Jewish  labor  i n 
the  villages  was  considerable.  In  these  villages  — Petach-Ti qva , 
Nes-Ziona,  Hadera,  Rishon  Lezion,  and  Rechovot  --  32,4%  of  the  Jewish 
laborers  in  these  villages  were  unemployed  at  the  end  of  1930,  Just 
prior  to  the  riots  of  1936-1939  (which  began  In  April  1936),  the  per- 
centage of  Arabs  employed  in  these  five  settlements  reached  66,3%  of 
all  employees,  as  compared  to  52,9%  In  1930, 


\ By  the  end  of  1 93^ > unemployment  among  Jews  in  all  villages  was 

* almost  completely  eliminated  from  a high  rate  of  about  23.6%  in  1930. 

During  1935,  Jewish  unemployment  rose  again  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
j reached  15 .4%  v\/i  thout  causing  a decline  in  Arab  employment.  The  riots 

i naturally  had  an  effect  on  Arab  employment  by  Jews,  and  by  February 

1937  the  percentage  of  Arabs  employed  in  Jewish  orchards  in  the  five 
j villages  mentioned  above  dropped  to  27%.  By  the  beginning  of  1939, 

I Arab  labor  had  almost  completely  disappeared.  Similar  figures  were 

obtained  in  other  industries  of  the  Jewish  sector  during  these  periods, 

•j  most  notably  the  building  trades, 

i 

' I have  Cited  these  figures  in  some  detail  because  they  bear  on 

two  important  issues.  First,  they  demonstrate  that  the  Histadrut's 
claim  during  the  1920s  and  l930s  to  say  nothing  of  later  that 
Jews  employed  only  Jews  was  false.  The  claim  was  necessary,  f rom  the 
Histadrut’s  point  of  view,  in  order  to  encourage  Jewish  immigration 
and  investment  of  foreign  capital  by  Jews,  especially  in  Histadrut 
I enterprises.  Second  and  despite  the  fact  that  hiring  decisions 

with  respect  to  Arabs  were  naturally  influenced  by  the  high  rate  of 
unemployment  among  Arabs  and  the  lower  wages  they  commanded  from  Jews  -- 
I these  data  suggest  that  in  a free  labor  market  Jews  as  i nd i v i dua 1 s were 

willing  to  hire  Arab  labor  and  worked  well  with  them.  The  policies 
of  exclusiveness  with  respect  to  Arabs  in  hiring,  sales  and  purchases, 
residence,  and  the  like,  were  off i c i a 1 --  institutional  --  decisions. 

! Similarly,  it  is  suggested  from  these  data  that  despite  the  Arab 

proclivity  to  xenophobia,  ethnocent r i sm , and  so  forth,  they  were 
- perfectly  willing  to  work  for  and  with  Jews  until  the  Histadrut  and 

f others  (most  notably  the  Jewish  Agency)  made  the  policy  of  Jewish 

separatism  and  official  one  of  their  government. 

I It  was  also  at  this  point  that  the  Jewish  sector  of  the  population 

' officially  abandoned  its  principles  of  a democratically  governed  society 

This  was  expressed  dramatically  in  an  exchange  between  Mr.  Bartley  Crum 
; and  Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann  in  the  latter's  testimony  before  the  Anglo™ 

American  Committee  of  Inquiry  on  Palestine  (p.  42)  in  March  1946.  It 
is  worthwhile  quoting  part  of  this  exchange  because  of  what  it  reveals 
. about  the  Jewish  position  as  it  had  been  formulated  in  the  1930s. 

"Q.  Doctor  Weizmann,  I notice  in  the  brief  that  was  filed  fby  the 
Jewish  AgencyJ  in  August,  1945,  at  Page  58,  there  is  a claim  that  an 
j immediate  decision  be  announced  to  establish  Palestine  as  a Jewish 

' State.  Is  it  your  view  that  a Jewish  State  should  be  established  at 

this  time? 

I "A.  No;  ! don't  think  that  it  is  meant  in  that  way.  What  I 

would  like  to  see  is  the  beginning  of  immigration  and  settlement, 
the  bringing  In  of  as  many  as  possible  of  this  poor  remnant.  Then 
i a transition  period.  But  it  should  be  made  clear  that  this  transition 

should  eventually  lead  to  a Jewish  State  when  a majority  is  achieved. 

"0..  Do  you  think  the  word  'Jewish'  is  necessary,  and  if  so,  why? 

"A,  We  are  bringing  in  Jews. 
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"Q.0  What  IS  In  my  mind  is  this:  You  have  presently  an  Arab 

Majority  in  Palestine,,  The  word  'Jewish  State'  presently  Implies, 
does  It  notj  the  Imposition  of  a new  majority  upon  an  existing 
majority  of  people.  Isn’t  that  right? 

"A,  That  Is  so,  yes, 

"Q.,  What  I would  like  to  know  is  how  that  is  justified  in  demo- 
cratic practice? 

"A,  The  word  'imposition'  always  means  use  of  force.  Well,  If 
you  bring  Jews  Into  the  country  and  allow  them  to  settle  and  allow  the 
country  to  develop  to  Its  maximum,  and  absorb  as  many  people  as  can  be 
absorbed,  a majority  would  be  created,  I don't  believe  it  Is  undemo- 
cratic If  it  Is  done  without  hurting  the  others," 

The  fruits  of  that  philosophy  are  stHl  being  reaped,  not  only 
with  respect  to  Israeli  Arabs  --  who  are  legally  defined  second  class 
citizens,  no  matter  how  that  type  of  citizenship  5s  conceptualized  — 
but  within  the  Jewish  sector  itself.  As  I suggested  above,  it  Is  not 
possible  to  maintain  a position  of  inegalitarianism  in  only  one  sphere 
and  hope  that  it  will  remain  encapsulated  and  sterilized.  Once  estab- 
lished as  a basic  tenet  In  any  sphere,  it  proliferates,  metas tis izes , 
and  Infects  all  other  areas. 

The  ethical  bases  of  inequality  --  the  reflex  of  mind  which  serves 
as  an  important  part  of  the  substructure  of  inequality  --  were  thus 
laid  in  the  establishment  of  the  state.  Recently,  I had  a conversation 
with  a moshav  farmer  who  had  built  a large  and  successful  business  in 
which  he  raises  flowers  for  international  export;  the  conversation 
drifted  Into  the  general  problem  of  Arab-Jewish  relations,  "Look," 
he  said  with  a somewhat  plaintive  catch  in  his  voice,  "all  the  land 
I own  and  work  on  Is  Arab  land.  It  was  not  even  bought.  The  Arabs 
who  owned  it  fled  in  1948," 

I asked,  "What  V\fould  you  do  if  they  returned  and  wanted  it  back?" 

"I  would  offer  to  pay  them  for  It," 

"What  if  they  wanted  the  land?" 

"That's  the  problem,  they  would  not  take  money,  they  want  the  land, 

"But  you  admitted  that  It  was  theirs,  what  would  you  do?" 

"1  would  not  return  it  to  them,  that's  the  problem," 

“Why?" 

"Because  there  is  nowhere  else  for  a Jew  to  live,  this  is  the  only 
place  we  can  survive,  and  if  It  means  taking  what  does  not  belong  to  us, 
well,  we  just  take  what  doesn't  belong  to  us.  Maybe  it  is  not  right, 
but  for  us  it  is  right,  we  have  no  choice," 


He  was  obviously  made  uncomfortable  by  the  turn  the  conversation 
had  taken  and  ! let  him  change  the  topic,  and  we  turned  to  a discussion 
of  hired  labor  by  moshav  farmers  (now  nearly  universal) „ There  are 
even  sharecropping  arrangements,  and  he  told  me  that  one  of  the  major 
disadvantages  to  this  was  that  Arab  sharecroppers  often  pitch  their 
tents  on  the  land  which  they  sharecrop  in  order  to  watch  over  it„ 

"Why  Is  that  a disadvantage,"  I wanted  to  know„ 

"It  creates  social  problems,"  he  explained^ 

"I  don't  understand,  what  kinds  of  problems?" 

He  looked  at  me  as  though  I were  from  another  p1anet„  "Who 
would  want  an  Arab  living  next  door?" 

"I  don't  understand,**  I said,  "How  would  that  create  problems?" 

"Just  seeing  them  there,  just  having  them  there."  His  voice 
trailed  off  and  we  spoke  about  the  awful  Israeli  wine  we  were  sharing, 
which  he  thought  was  quite  good. 

Unequal  access  to  jobs,  Income,  privilege,  power,  longevity, 
living  space,  and  education  are  salient  features  of  contemporary 
Israel!  society.  It  is  often  claimed  by  Israel's  apologists  and 
sociologists  that  this  situation  is  nev\/,  and  that  it  Is  a result  of 
the  "primitiveness"  of  North  African  and  Aslan  immigrants,  of  their 
inability  to  accept  the  modern  standards  of  Israeli  society,  of  their 
retention  of  kinship-based  and  oriented  social  relations,  and  of  their 
self-segregation  (see  for  example,  Israeli  Society,  by  S.  N.  Elsenstadt 
and  Between  Past  and  Future,  by  Carl  Frankenstein).  But  these  inequal- 
ities existed  in  Israel  long  before  1948,  and  the  policies  adopted  by 
the  society  toward  these  non-European  immigrants  after  1948  appear  to 
be  a continuation  and  extension  of  a social  philosophy  --  of  a way  pf 
organizing  group  relations  in  a national  society  --  that  have  deep 
roots  and  the  clear  legitimacy  which  asserts  that  morality  starts  at 
the  end  of  a gun  barrel.  The  penchant  that  Israel's  sociologists  have 
for  putting  the  entire  resons ibi 1 1 ty  for  the  physical  and  social  seg- 
regation of  these  immigrants  on  their  cultural  "backgrounds"  -- 
without  ever  once,  to  my  knowledge,  having  demonstrated  empirically 
what  they  say  --  is  thoroughly  belied  by  these  disenfranchised  people's 
performance  and  rev\/ards  In  the  army  and,  when  permitted,  in  school. 

One  simply  cannot  explain  the  social,  emotional,  and  physical  brutality 
of  teachers,  especially  native-born  Israelis,  to  the  children  of  these 
immigrants  in  terms  of  the! r parents ' orientations  to  kin-based  social 
relations.  I do  not  want  to  suggest  that  these  immigrants'  cultural 
heritages  from  Africa  and  Asia  have  not  played  a role  in  the  shape, 
content,  and  speed  of  their  integration  into  the  mainstream  of  Israeli 
life.  I do  not  know  how  such  things  are  measured,  or  whether  they  are 
measurable.  But  this  research  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  It  is 
relatively  unimportant  whether  they  can  be  measured  or  are  measureable 
--  because  attempts  to  measure  them  will  draw  attention  away  from  the 
social  insitutlons  — » the  people  in  power  --  that  brutalize  and  demean. 
That  would  be  a misuse  of  science. 


While  Israel *s  major  institutions  --  His  tad  rut,  Jewish  Agency, 

Mapai,  the  kibbutz  federations,  the  moshavim  and  their  federations, 
the  army,  and  so  forth  --  were  being  developed,  other  parties  and 
vested  interests  formed  and  reformed,  split  and  reunited.  All, 
however,  took  place  within  the  framework  that  has  been  described. 

They  were  elaborations  and  variations  on  these  basic  themes. 

Development  ToV'/ns In  concluding  this  brief  introduction  to 
Israeli  social  organizations  as  a background  to  a description  of  its 
educational  system,  I would  like  to  describe  in  greater  detail  one 
important  post-1948  innovation  mentioned  above.  This  was  the  creation 
of  what  are  called  in  Israel  "Development  Towns"  or  new  towns.  This 
is  the  sole  post-1948  innovation  and  change  in  Israeli  social  organi- 
zation. Intended  as  settlements  for  North  African  and  Aaan  immigrants 
and  as  centers  for  the  development  of  Israeli  industry  --  including 
jet  engines  and  small  aircraft,  automobiles,  textiles,  food  processing, 
cement  and  containers,  and  the  like  --  1 believe  that  these  urban  nu- 
clei hold  much  of  the  future  of  Israeli  social  organization.  Certainly, 
as  I will  try  to  show,  Israeli  education  cannot  be  understood  without 
reference  to  these  new  towns;  it  appears  that  neither  their  inhabitants 
nor  Israeli  planners  realize  that  almost  no  new  development  can  occur 
in  Israeli  life  without  first  being  tried  in  these  Development  Towns, 

One  can  think  of  these  settlements  as  the  nurseries  of  the  seeds  of 
Israeli  change. 

Prior  to  1948,  Israel’s  population  was  concentrated  in  three  large 
urban  centers  --  Tel  Aviv-Jaffa,  Haifa,  and  Jerusalem  --  which  held 
about  60%  of  the  total.  The  rest  were  largely  scattered  in  small  ag- 
ricultural settlements  and  small  towns,  like  Ramie  and  Nazareth,  The 
story  of  Israel's  doubling  of  its  Jewish  population  within  less  than 
three  years  after  May  15,  1948  is  legendary  and  the  statistics  need 
not  be  repeated  here.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  these  new  immigrants 
were  from  North  Africa  and  Asia,  There  are  several  facts  about  this 
period  of  immigration  which  are  almost  never  mentioned  but  which  never- 
theless deserve  mention.  Aside  from  the  almost  unprecedented  doubling 
of  a population  within  three  years,  and  the  incredible  strain  placed  on 
existing  Israeli  institutional  resources  in  coping  wl  :h  these  vast 
numbers  of  people,  what  is  often  forgotten  is  that  Israel  is  probably 
unique  in  the  annals  of  history  as  a nation  in  which  the  recruitment, 
transportation,  and  settlement  of  immigrants  is  regarded  as  a state 
and  political  responsibility.  As  mentioned  above,  Israel  is  poor  in 
almost  all  natural  resources,  but  it  considers  two  of  these  --  money 
and  people  -~  to  be  more  Important  than  all  others;  hence,  it  imports 
them,  and  their  Importation  is  conducted  by  state  agencies.  Money  is 
Imported  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  and  two  of  its  most  ingenious 
and  successful  attempts  in  this  regard  were  the  German  reparations  and 
the  Israel  Bonds  programs.  Until  June  ]3GS,  immigration  was  largely 
the  responsibility  of  the  Hlstadrut  and,  even  more  so,  the  Jewish  Agency, 

Israel  is  also  unique  In  having  undertaken,  as  a state  responsi- 
b”'*'  V the  construction  of  housing  for  these  immigrants.  When  hun- 
d : of  thousands  of  immigrants  began  descending  on  Israel  after  May 

15,  -948,  there  was  no  housing  for  them;  nor  were  there  jobs,  schools. 


medical  and  sanitary  facilities,  and  the  like.  The  first  housina  for 

^ents“®.-h  “"®‘^“=ted  transit  camps  (ma'barot):  some  were  of 

t-nts,  .jhacks  of  plywood  and  cardboard,  wooden  barracks,  and  On  some 
cases)  mud-walied  one-  and  two-room  homes.  In  some  cases,  people  were 

farmers  wlr^ “^re  told  that  henceforth  they  were 
rmers  within  a particular  bureaucratic  framework;  the  results  were 
not  always  the  happiest  (see  for  example  MIdctant’ Pioneers  by  Zl 

unbearah  ■ P^ssure  on  existing  transit  faciiities  were 

unbearable,  a policy  was  adopted  of  moving  Immigrants  directly  from 

Histadrut  anTthl"!'  remarkabie  is  that  the  government,  the 

of  this  ^ t'^Po^Sh  this  period  at  ail;  out 

plann  n Israeli  experience  — rational  and  long  range 


I = r before  turning  to  this,  what  must  be  remembered  is  that  the 

Svr?®  '!  immigrants  arrived,  with  Egypt.  Jordan, 

direct)!  "';-raa?"h"H  ' = P®®' 

ctly,  l.j,rael  had  not  a dollar  in  reserve  --  its  dollar  reserves 

feed^n*^  millions  — and  was  having  difficulty  in 

Idmi^istrativ^''  ? = Popi^lation.  Its 

and  p!u!!!  egencies  were  strained  to  the  limit  for  personnel,  money 


North^AfHcfand  L-  '"^oduction  to  immigrants  from 

North^Africa  and  Asia  on  a mass  scale,  and  the  results  of  the  encounter 

werein  some  respects  disastrous,  and  they  linger.  On  the  one  hand 

the  immigrants  themselves  had  their  first  introduction  to  Israeli  ’ 

reluclaw!^’  “"berstand,  of  course,  was  that  bu- 

reaucratic  means  were  the  only  ones  available  for  coping  with  the 

m!nu  rin  wh-\°'  immigrants  were  people  who^aL  !l  cL- 

munities  in  which  relations  were  highly  personalized,  in  which  a man's 

treatment  by  bureaucrats  is  often  determined  by  his  social  status  and 

!upf!ftL“"nT'1r  discuss  matters  over  Endless 

could  h»  coffee.  None  of  these  traditional  forms  were  - or 

could  be  — observed  in  Israel,  especially  with  strangers.  In  their 
riginal  settings,  these  immigrants  always  knew  that  they  had  stable 
employment,  family  and  community  relations,  and  other  points  of  social 
orien  ation  when  dealing  with  bureaucrats , ’that  is.  som'rsLsfof 
socidl-emotionai  security.  In  Israel,  they  had  none;  they  were  in- 
animate objects  with  no  points  of  reference,  no  sens;  of  lorth  of 

"?  f stability,  as  they  were  impersonally  shunted 
from  one  place  to  another.  This  would  be  demeaning  and  disorienting 
forany  person,  and  the  fright  and  disorganization  - so  politely  and 

enUste  !r!!omie^  not  incorrectly,  referred  to  by  Israeli  social  sci- 
Most  did  Lr  J'  these  people  experienced  is  easiiy  imaginabie. 

Most  did  not  - and  some  still  do  not  - know  the  language.  Added  to 

L I ingredient:  Israeli  bureaucrats  are  probabiy, 

in  the  *^'9^banded.  boorish,  and  inconsiderate'^ 

Lid  l!  !h  hypocritical  to  be  courteous  and  polite.  (This  is  closely 
the  importance  of  chevra,  but  I cannot  go  into  it  here.) 


As 


a result  of  these  factors  in  combination,  the  immigrants  often 
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reacted  violently;  what  person  would  not?  The  European  Israelis 
immediately  came  to  the  conclusion  that  those  of  North  African  and 
Asian  descent  are  naturally  violent  people,  Incapable  of  observing 
the  basic  amenities  of  life,  and  are  somewhat  less  than  human.  This 
was  their  first  reaction  to  these  immigrants  and  they  have  not  lost 
this  stereotype  of  them.  The  North  Africans  and  Aslans  responded  in 
kind;  Europeans  are  highhanded  boors  with  privilege  and  they  receive 
all  the  power  and  privilege  in  Israel,  and  refuse  to  share  these  with 
anyone  else„  They,  too,  have  held  onto  this  stereotype  to  the  present. 
This  has  set  the  stage  for  one  of  the  most  Important  cleavages  in 
Israeli  society,  and  the  nation  will  be  long  In  overcoming  it.  It 
would  be  futile  to  speculate  whether  it  could  have  been  avoided;  It 
occurred,  and  i t is  a fact  of  Israeli  life. 

Faced  with  an  unprecedented  pressure,  the  Israeli  government 
undertook  an  equally  unprecedented  and,  according  to  some  cynics, 
unrepeated  step;  it  began  to  plan.  In  1951,  a program  of  popu- 
lation and  settlement  dispersion  was  undertaken.  Much  of  this  program 
was  unrealistic  --  such  as  an  anticipation  of  a Jewish  population  of 
about  3 million  --  but  out  of  It  emerged  the  phenomenon  of  Development 
Towns.  Now,  as  noted  above,  In  order  to  understand  this  It  has  to  be 
remembered  that  In  the  absence  of  centralized  planning,  towns  and 
villages  (or  other  kinds  of  settlements)  grow  in  "natural"  settings ; 
along  rivers  or  other  sources  of  power,  at  major  crossroads,  in  fertile 
surroundings,  and  the  like.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  modern 
industrial  states  Is  the  construction  of  urban  settlements  in  locali- 
ties in  which  urban  nuclei  Vsfould  never  have  developed  "naturally," 
Israel's  Development  Tov^fns  v^ere  planned  for  places  that  no  one  would 
ever  dream  of  settling  in:  in  the  southern  desert  and  in  the  northern 

mountains.  There  are  novs?  2,7  such  towns.  As  one  drives  along  the  roads 
of  the  country,  they  are  unmistakable  with  their  white  brick  and  cement 
high-rise  apartment  houses,  sometimes  exhibiting  unusual  color  combin- 
ations on  their  terraces,  concrete  and  modernistic  water  tov'/ers,  and  -- 
most  dramatically  --  their  physical  Isolation.  One  exception  to  this  is 
Nazareth  I Nit,  a tov\/n  of  Jews  developed  on  the  outskirts  of  old  Nazareth 
which  remains  exclusively  Arab  and  Christian,  high  on  a hill  overlooking 
some  beautiful  portions  of  the  Valley  of  Israel, 

Development  Towns  were  planned,  though  not  quite  explicitly,  as 
settlements  for  immigrants  from  North  Africa  and  Asia,  Thus,  ethnic 
segregation  was  implicit  in  the  plan  from  the  very  beginning.  At  the 
moment,  the  government  is  stimulating  the  development  of  three  such 
towns  --  one  in  the  southern  desert  and  two  in  the  north  --  for  Euro- 
peans, but  it  IS  still  too  early  to  tell  whether  these  will  succeed. 
Despite  their  common  social-structural  features  (to  which  I will  turn 
in  a moment),  these  tovsfns  differ  considerably  from  each  other.  In 
some,  such  as  Ejlat  and  Nazareth  I Hit,  morale  is  extraordinarily  high. 

In  fact,  Eilat  is  “at  one  extreme  of  the  continuum  of  Development  Towns, 

At  the  southern  tip  of  Israel  and  thoroughly  isolated  geographically, 
it  Is  a clean  and  sparkling  town  in  which  a mood  prevails  that  is  not 
found  elsewhere  in  the  country.  This  mood  Is  best  described,  for  want 
of  a better  term,  as  democratic.  There  is  nearly  100%  employment  in 
Eilat,  even  during  the  planned  recession  of  1966- 1968,  when  unemployment 
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throughout  the  rest  of  the  country  was  highp  It  is  the  only  place  in 
Israel  In  which  its  deviants  hippies  and  pacifists  ■ — can  find 
employment  and  acceptance,,  Every  home  and  every  schoolroom  in  Eilat  is 
air  conditioned,  and  the  town  square  (or  center)  literally  "jumps" 
i every  night  of  the  week.  Important  in  terms  of  Israel's  encouragement 

of  immigration  from  Western  countries,  it  is  one  of  the  few  places  In 
the  country  In  which  American  youths  feel  completely  comfortable  and 
at  ease, 

I 

At  the  other  extreme  is  Ashdod,  with  its  high  rate  of  unemployment, 
factional  quarrels,  resentment  of  outsiders,  and  low  morale,  Ashdod  is 
r Israel's  second  port  (Haifa  being  the  first)  in  which  strikes  are  weekly 

I occurrences,  emigration  Is  high,  and  discontent  rife, 

I What  are  the  common  characteristics  of  Development  Towns?  In  terms 

I of  the  theoretical  framework  being  used  here,  a Development  Town  Is  a 

I settlement  which  maintains  completely  open  boundaries.  Influences  and 

[ personnel  are  constantly  coming  into  them  from  without,  specifically 

(from  state  agencies.  No  Development  Town  has  an  industry  which  is  based 
on  local  resources  or  needs;  all  industries  in  Development  Towns  are 
established  by  the  Histadrut  (these  were  the  first)  or  by  the  govern- 
[;  ment  itself.  As  a result,  all  policies  with  respect  to  production  and 

I wages,  labor  relations,  purchasing,  welfare,  and  so  forth,  are  determined 

[ in  Tel  Aviv  and  Jerusalem,  Self-determination,  regulation,  and  control 

[ are  --  with  one  major  exception  (Eilat)  — absent  in  Development  Towns, 

[ As  will  be  seen,  this  has  important  consequences  for  their  educational 

I systems  and  for  that  of  the  country  as  a whole. 

[ This  openness  to  policy  influences  is  closely  tied  to  personnel 

[ policies  in  the  Development  Towns,  At  first  --  and  this  is  still 

I largely  true  all  residents  of  these  settlements  were  directed  there 

f by  government  agencies,  the  Histadrut  and  the  Jewish  Agencies,  These 

t decisions  were  always  made  according  to  national  --  not  the  people's  -- 

needs.  By  and  large,  kinship  connections,  skills,  preferences,  and  the 
like,  were  disregarded.  In  most  cases,  the  immigrants  had  no  choices 
; because  these  towns  had  the  only  jobs  available  to  them.  At  the  same 

time,  however,  the  managerial  groups  of  all  agencies  --  school  principals, 
factory  managers,  welfare  administrators,  and  the  like  --  were  almost 
all  Europeans  who  were  induced  by  governmental  agencies,  the  Histadrut, 
and  the  Jewish  Agency  to  settle  there.  The  major  inducements  were 
financial;  in  many  cases,  higher  wages  were  the  prime  consideration,  and 
in  a few  cases,  such  as  Eilat,  significant  reductions  in  income  tax  were 
also  given  these  managers,  I do  not  know  whether  this  was  ever  told 
explicitly  to  these  European  and  native-born  (sabra)  bureaucrats,  but  it 
soon  became  evident  to  them  that  these  jobs  were  important  stepping 
stones  in  the  Israeli  mobility  system. 

Two  consequences  have  resulted  from  this.  The  first  is  that 
since  these  plant  managers  represent  centralized  national  agencies, 
they  identify  with  the  latter's  interests  rather  than  with  the  resi- 
dents'. This  has  been  most  noticeable  in  connection  with  wage  policies 
and  perquisites  --  the  gulf  between  the  two  groups  In  these  respects 
is  clearly  apparent  --  and  this  has  been  a major  source  of  tension. 


Laborers  demand  higher  wages  and  better  welfare  (Including  medical) 
treatment,  especially  to  bring  v^/hat  the/ receive  more  Into  line  with 
the  managers';  the  latter,  as  representatives  of  the  centralized 
agencies  tnedlcal  services  in  Israel,  for  example,  are  a monopoly 
of  the  HIstadrut  resist  these  demands „ Thus,  strikes,  lockouts, 
and  a variety  of  other  disputes  are  frequent  In  these  tov'/ns.  Tensions 
over  control  of  municipal  councils  which  remain  under  central  party 
(especially  Mapal,  HIstadrut)  regulation  are  common„  Whenever 

a choice  exists  for  the  managerial  class  betv^een  responding  to  local 
and  headquarters  demaiids,  the  latter  almost  Invariably  win  out„  This 
Is  not  only  true  In  connection  with  wages  and  perquisites  but  also,  as 
will  be  seen,  In  the  educational  sphere^ 

The  second  consequence  of  this  reinforcing  the  openness  of 
these  towns’  boundaries  Is  a high  rate  of  turnover  in  managerial 
personnel.  Since  these  jobs  are,  willy  or  nllly,  Important  stepping 
stones  In  the  mobility  process,  there  are  few  professionals  --  plant 
managers,  hospital  or  other  wel fare  d i rectors , engineers,  principals 
and  teachers  who  have  been  In  a Development  Town  for  more  than  four 

or  five  years.  This  also  decreases  the  possibility  for  people  In  this 
class  to  develop  any  strong  identifications  with  the  towns.  Another 
aspect  of  this  Is  that  many  of  these  managers  and  other  professionals 
are  commuters,  especially  when  the  towns  in  which  they  work  are  within 
an  hour's  automobile  or  bus  trip;  in  not  a few  cases,  these  people  are 
willing  to  travel  longer  every  day  in  order  to  live  in  Jerusalem, 
Beersheba,  or  Haifa,  and  each  morning  and  evening  sees  busloads  carry- 
ing these  professionals  to  and  from  the  cities  to  Development  TovJns, 

In  many  cases,  they  travel  free,  their  fares  being  paid  by  their 
agency-employers. 

Thus,  the  proletariat  of  the  Development  Towns  are  entirely  de- 
pendent on  outside  agencies,  personnel,  and  urban  centers  for  almost 
every  aspect  of  their  lives.  In  these  terms,  they  are  kaleidescopic 
representations  of  the  process  or  goal  inherent  in  all  centralization: 
In  modern  societies,  communities  lack  the  power  to  control  the  in- 
stitutions that  regulate  and  determine  their  existence.  Local  life 
is  largely  based  on  the  techniques,  equipment,  oroducts,  values,  and 
motivations  that  originate  In  distant  places,  (This  is  a key  element 
in  the  method  of  this  research,  to  be  described  below,)  In  other 
words,  the  community  in  a modern  nation  Is  constantly  dependent  on 
cultural  imports;  it  Is  a fragment,  not  a microcosm,  of  the  societal 
whole.  Their  statistical  representativeness  (or  lack  of  representa- 
tiveness) Is  beside  the  point;  they  are  sociologically  indicative  of 
a representative  process,  and  their  importance  can  be  surmised  from 
their  population  growth.  The  following  is  a sample  of  five  Development 
Towns : 
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1948 

1950 

1952 

1955 

1961 

1965 

1966 

Eilat 

- 

- 

275 

520 

5,326 

9,700 

10,400 

Ashdod 

- 

- 

w 

- 

4,604 

23,400 

27,000 

Bet  Shemesh 

- 

210 

2,680 

3,000 

6,986 

9,900 

9,900 

Nazareth  Milt 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4,291 

10,900 

11,100 

Kiryat  Gat 

- 

- 

- 

10,111 

15,600 

15,900 

(Source;  Statistical  Abstract  of  Israel,  No.  18,  I967,  Table  B/10) 


Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  take  these  statistics,  or  the  rates  of 
growth  that  they  represent,  as  static.  Bet  Shemesh,  for  example,  is 
shortly  going  to  have  a jet-engine  factory,  under  a contract  between 
the  government  and  the  French  Dessau  It  firm,  and  this  will  lead  to  a 
population  Increase  both  at  the  laboring  and  managerial  or  professional 
levels.  There  are  already  changes  in  Bet  Shemesh  life  as  a result  of 
conditions  stated  in  the  contract  by  the  French  firm. 

Overall,  the  importance  of  Development  Towns  for  Israel  can  be 
stated  as  follows.  There  are  66  settlements  in  Israel  with  populations 
numbering  more  than  5,000,  (These  66  include  the  six  towns  of  Petakh 
Tiqva,  Ramat  Gan,  Holon,  Bnel  Brak,  Bat  Yam,  and  Givatayim  which  are 
In  effect,  part  of  the  Tel  Av’v  area,)  Thus,  Development  Towns  -- 
numbering  T]  make  up  nearly  half  of  the  urban  and  urbanizing  settle- 
ments of  the  country.  As  more  such  settlements  are  planned  and  estab- 
lished, they  will  come  to  predominate.  The  fluidity  and  openness  of 
the  boundaries  that  they  maintain  will  contribute  greatly  to  the  firm 

boundaries  that  the  society  as  a whole  is  seeking  to  establish.  This 

will  be  especially  noticeable  when  the  state  succeeds  in  subverting 
the  firm  boundaries  maintained  by  the  Histadrut,  the  Jewish  Agency, 
the  kibbutz  federations,  and  the  religious  sector.  With  that  wilTnot 
only^come  increasing  cultural  homogeneity  but  also  increasing  central- 
ization; this  centralization  — mirrored  in  the  nation's  educational 
system  --  exists  in  law  and  in  design;  but  It  does  not  yet  exist  in 

fact.  It  is  In  the  process  of  coming  into  realization. 
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V 

Persistence  and  Change  in  Israeli  Education 


The  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  is  one  of  the  favorite  targets 
of  Israelis,  who  often  feel  constrained  from  criticizing  their  government 
on  other  matters..  Always  good  for  a laugh  is  the  latest  administrative 
or  curricular  gaff  of  the  ministry,  its  nepotism,  and  admitted  bureaucra- 
tic confusion.  More  noticeably  than  most  other  ministries,  its  lines  of 
decision-making  and  responsibility  are  --  to  be  charitable  --  not  very 
clearly  drawn.  Where  people  in  other  countries  regale  each  other  with 
tidbits  of  behavior  of  prominent  movie  stars,  Israelis  often  spend  hours 
relishing  stories  about  the  ei ratio  behavior  and  whirlwind  '*brain  storms*' 
of  their  Minister  of  Education  and  Culture.  Naturally,  in  view  of  my 
research  interests,  my  presence  often  elicited  such  stories  and  anecdotes 
more  often  than  is  probably  normal,  but  their  fund  seems  limitless.  I 
can  personally  vouch  for  the  ministry's  switchboard  being  left  unattended 
for  hours;  for  people  responsible  for  curricular  planning  being  unaware 
that  particular  curricular  guides  had  been  published  and  had  been  in  use 
for  several  months;  for  some  of  its  most  valuable  documents  being  per- 
manently lost  (and  thus  making  a complete  history  of  Israeli  education 
virtually  impossible),  and  the  like.  In  fact,  it  is  probably  safe  to 
say  that  there  is  always  a worse  story  that  can  be  told  about  the  ministry 
than  the  last,  and  the  very  worst  is  probably  impossible  to  imagine. 


I mention  this  at  the  outset  as  a background  for  the  only  disagree- 
ment that  I consistently  voiced  to  Israelis  in  connection  with  their 
attitudes  toward  their  rulers.  Admittedly,  I did  this  out  of  a sort  of 
perverse  delight  in  violating  anthropological  canons  of  assumed  neutrality 
and  in  making  my  friends  uncomfortable  about  a relatively  unimportant 
issue  (compared,  for  example,  to  their  foreign  pol icy  or  behavior  toward 
Arab  citizens).  But  It  was  also  out  of  conviction  that  I used  the  Hebrew 
phrase,  roughly  translated  as,  '"Hats  off  to  the  Ministry  of  Education," 
The  latter  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  what  a state  agency  can  do  when 
its  personnel  are  driven  --  "obsessed"  may  be  the  more  accurate  term  In 
this  context  --  by  unimaginable  need,  idealism,  and  the  necessity  to 
improvise.  When  the  teeming  hordes  of  humanity  descended  on  Israel  from 
Asian  and  North  African  countries  after  I9A8  — — with  their  large fami 1 ies , 
many  of  them  illiterate,  an  even  larger  number  uneasy  about  the  idea  of 
compulsory  education,  especially  for  girls,  without  skills  or  places  to 
live  --  the  country  had  barely  an  extra  seat  in  its  classrooms;  there  was 
a shortage  of  teachers  and  buildings;  there  were  no  textbooks  for  most 
pupils;  and  the  country  as  a whole  -- 
Education  and  Culture  --  had  no  money 
Almost  the  entire  civilian  population 

tence.  diet,  and  rationing  of  food  was  

compulsory  universal  education  yas  enacted,  and  schooling  --  good  or  bad 
is  beside  the  point  under  such  circumstances  --  was  provided.  It  was  one 
of  those  instances  of  "doing  the  impossible"  for  which  Israelis  are  noted 
and  of  which  they  are  proud.  Viewed  historically  in  terms  of  actual 
needs  as  compared  to  available  resources,  getting  those  disorganized  and 
disoriented  masses  of  children  into  schools  was  probably  even  more  amazing 


to  say  nothing  of  the  Ministry  of 
to  spare  for  non-military  activit!( 
lived  at  the  time  on  a bare  subs  I S' 
narrow  and  strict.  Nevertheless, 
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than  any  of  the  country's  military  exploits.  The  reader  can  draw  his 
own  conclusions,  but  Israelis  have  by  and  large  forgotten  this  educa- 
tional ach  i svement  ; but  they  recall  the  story  of  every  military  feat  down 
to  its  last  detail,  real  or  imagined. 

Partly  out  of  administrative  incompetence  — and  partly  because 
there  was  simplv  neither  time  nor  energy  to  keep  records  a documen- 
tary history  of  the  achievements  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Culture  in  schooling  its  new  population  is  impossible.  A few  statistics 
are  available,  but  they  are  insignificant.  Every  person  in  the  ministry 
has  his  own  set  of  anecdotes  to  'ecall,  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  imagine  what  the  vv^hole  picture  may  have  been  like.  Their  first  task 
was  to  teach  the  alphabet,  simple  arithmetic,  and  a few  other  basic  facts. 
Where  and  how  they  found  the  teachers,  the  primitive  machinery  to  enroll 
pupils  in  schools,  or  even  where  and  how  they  found  the  school bu i 1 d i ngs 
themselves  would  make  an  excellent  chapter  in  a primer  on  how  to  establish 
a state.  Today  Israel  can  boast  that  it  has  the  highest  ration  of  junior- 
high-school  -age  pupils  of  any  non-Western  country.  Whether  important  or 
not,  it  was  a remarkable  achievement.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Israelis  do 
not  mention  this,  let  alone  boast  of  it;  I do  not  know  whether  many  people 
in  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  are  aware  of  it.  If  plans  cur- 
rently afoot  to  establish  a network  of  community  colleges  — sometimes 
referred  to  as  another  of  the  minister's  "harebrained  schemes"  and  which, 
for  some  reason,  is  being  kept  highly  secret  — comes  to  fruition,  Israel 
may,  in  a few  years,  also  have  the  highest  ratio  of  post-secondary  school 
students  of  any  country.  Now  let  us  see  out  of  what  all  this  came  and 
what  it  led  to. 


As  in  all  new  nations,  education  in  Israel  is  a focus  of  major  concern. 
In  most  societies  that  have  emerged  out  of  former  colonial  status,  radical 
transformations  of  the  educational  systems  have  been  inseparable  from  the 
overthrow  of  political  subordination  to  foreign  masters.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  in  most  of  these  societies 
movements  for  political  independence  were  led  by  the  educated  minority  who 
then  became  the  first  leaders  of  their  newly  independent  nations.  This  in 
turn  is  closely  tied  to  the  fact  that  colonial  status  in  these  societies 
always  determined  the  shape  and  content  of  education  during  their  colonial 
periods.  One  of  the  tasks  of  an  educational  system  is  to  provide  instruc- 
tion in  the  expectations,  achievements,  and  rewards  that  accompany  differ- 
ent statuses  in  the  society.  Not  only  is  this  true  with  regard  to  the 
culturalization  of  the  individual,  but  also  with  respect  to  the  status  of 
th'’  society  as  a whole  vis-a-vis  other  societies.  Thus,  throughout  history, 
political  subservience  of  one  society  to  another  has  been  an  integral  part 
of  its  educational  system;  the  same  is  true  with  respect  to  political  in- 
dependence, which  is  as  much  reflected  in  the  educational  system.  In 
other  words,  not  only  does  an  educational  system  teach  different  groups 
of  pupils  their  presumed  stations  in  society,  but  it  also  instructs  them 
in  their  society's  station  in  relation  to  others.  It  is  the  indivisibility 
of  education  from  national  political  status  that  is,  in  large  part,  respon- 
sible for  the  high  prestige  enjoyed  by  education  in  most  new  nations. 
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than  any  of  the  country*s  military  exploits.  The  reader  can  draw  his 
own  conclusions,  but  Israelis  have  by  and  large  forgotten  this  educa- 
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to  its  last  detail,  real  or  imagined. 
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tary history  of  the  achievements  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Culture  in  schooling  its  new  population  is  impossible,  A few  statistics 
are  available,  but  they  are  insignificant.  Every  person  in  the  ministry 
has  his  own  set  of  anecdotes  to  recall,  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  imagine  what  the  v\^hole  picture  may  have  been  like.  Their  first  task 
was  to  teach  the  alphabet,  simple  arithmetic,  and  a few  other  basic  facts. 
Where  and  how  they  found  the  teachers,  the  primitive  machinery  to  enroll 
pupils  in  schools,  or  even  where  and  how  they  found  the  school bu i 1 d i ngs 
themselves  would  make  an  excellent  chapter  in  a primer  on  how  to  establish 
a state.  Today  Israel  can  boast  that  it  has  the  highest  ration  of  junior- 
high-school  -age  pupils  of  any  non-Western  country.  Whether  important  or 
not,  it  was  a remarkable  achievement.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Israelis  do 
not  mention  this,  let  alone  boast  of  it;  1 do  not  know  whether  many  people 
in  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  are  aware  of  it.  If  plans  cur- 
rently afoot  to  establish  a network  of  community  colleges  --  sometimes 
referred  to  as  another  of  the  minister's  "harebrained  schemes"  and  which, 
for  some  reason,  is  being  kept  highly  secret  — comes  to  fruition,  Israel 
may,  in  a few  years,  also  have  the  highest  ratio  of  post-secondary  school 
students  of  any  country.  Now  let  us  see  out  of  what  all  this  came  and 
what  it  led  to. 


i As  in  all  new  nations,  education  in  Israel  is  a focus  of  major  concern, 

E In  most  societies  that  have  emerged  out  of  former  colonial  status,  radical 

transformations  of  the  educational  systems  have  been  inseparable  from  the 
overthrow  of  political  subordination  to  foreign  masters.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this,  not  the  least  of  wh i ch  is  that  in  most  of  these  societies 
movements  for  political  independence  were  led  by  the  educated  minority  who 
then  became  the  first  leaders  of  their  newly  independent  nations.  This  in 
turn  is  closely  tied  to  the  fact  that  colonial  status  in  these  societies 
always  determined  the  shape  and  content  of  education  during  their  colonial 
periods.  One  of  the  tasks  of  an  educational  system  is  to  provide  instruc- 
tion in  the  expectations,  achievements,  and  rewards  that  accompany  differ- 
ent statuses  in  the  society.  Not  only  is  this  true  with  regard  to  the 
culturalization  of  the  individual,  but  also  with  respect  to  the  status  of 
th-  society  as  a whole  vis-a-vis  other  societies.  Thus,  throughout  history, 
political  subservience  of  one  society  to  another  has  been  an  integral  part 
of  its  educational  system;  the  same  is  true  with  respect  to  political  in- 
dependence, which  is  as  much  reflected  in  the  educational  system.  In 
other  words,  not  only  does  an  educational  system  teach  different  groups 
of  pupils  their  presumed  stations  in  society,  but  it  also  instructs  them 
in  their  society's  station  in  relation  to  others.  It  is  the  indivisibility 
of  education  from  national  political  status  that  is,  in  large  part,  respon- 
sible for  the  high  prestige  enjoyed  by  education  in  most  new  nations. 
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It  !S  also  for  this  reason  that  every  decision  taken  with  regard  to 
a society's  educational  system  is  a political  - not  an  educational  - 
decision„  Educationists  and  educational  philosophers  do  not  determine 
educational  policy.  As  with  economists,  their  recommendations  and 
suggestions  are  accepted  when  they  fit  in  with  societal  needs,  as  these 
are  defined  by  the  ruling  groups.  Nor  do  teachers  determine  educational 
policy  or  even  influence  it.  They  are  employees  — agents  serving  as  a 
particular  purpose  «-  of  the  state  and  are  considered  to  have  as  much 
egitimacy  in  participating  in  educational  decision  making  as  tax  col- 
lectors  in  connection  with  their  sphere  of  the  society's  policy.  Because 
of  this,  the  sources  of  persistence  and  change  in  education  must  be  sought 
in  the  political  organization  of  a society,  particularly  in  the  organi- 
zation of  relations  among  groups  in  the  society. 

An  essential  task  in  describing  a nation's  educational  system  -- 
whether  in  terms  of  persistence  or  change, or  both  --  is  the  distinction 
between  curricular  content  and  its  organization  as  an  aspect  of  the 
state's  bureaucracy.  Either  can  change  while  the  other  remains  unchanged, 
and  the  persistence  or  change  of  each  will  have  different  sources  in  the 
national  culture. 

!t  is  in  these  terms  that  Israel  persents  a picture  that  is  remark- 
able, not  only  when  it  is  compared  to  other  new  nations  but  to  most  other 
societies  in  general.  The  curricular  content  of  Israeli  education  has 
undergone  almost  no  change  at  all  in  almost  half  a century.  This  is 
unusual  in  a rapidly  changing  world  affected  by  modern  science,  in  which 
^ conception  of  the  universe  and  his  place  in  it  has  been  com- 

I P etely  transformed  in  recent  years;  but  it  also  underscores  an  interpre- 

Itation  that  1 made  earlier:  Israel's  beginnings  as  a state  do  not  date 

from  Hay  15,  1948  but,  instead,  from  the  1920s.  The  persistence  and  rela- 
tive stability  of  its  political  organization  during  these  last  50  years 
are  mirrored  in  a comparable  persistence  in  the  content  of  its  curriculum. 

I his' paper  on  "Education  and  the  Haking  of  Hodern  Nations"  (in 

I £^cation_and  Political  Development  edited  by  James  Coleman)  , Francis  X 

Sutton  observes  that  during  the  colonial  period,  the  "assumption  of  African 
I inferiority  went  much  beyond  the  specific  field  of  exercising  responsible 

There  were  types  of  work  which  were  considered  'European  work' 

I and  types  which  were  'African  work.'"  The  type  of  work  the  people  consider 

.®9'timate  and  respectable  is  closely  tied  to  their  social  and  peronal 
Identity,  and  there  is  a tendency  in  many  modern  societies  for  the  indi- 
[ VI dual  to  define  himself  in  terms  of  the  work  that  he  does. 

I 

I 

I Israeli  ideology  in  general,  and  its  educational  curriculum  in  par- 

ticular, has  a very  clear  conception  of  what  is  "legitimate"  work,  namely 
any  occupation  that  Jews  were  unable  to  hold  in  other  countries  outsTde 
of  Israel.  This  helps  to  account  for  the  extraordinarily  high  valuation 
placed  on  farming,  engineering,  military  brilliance,  and  all  other  "tradi- 
tionally^ non-Jewish  occupations.  Research  into  Israeli  patterns  of 
eadership  from  the  1920s  to  the  present  seem  to  show  a remarkable  lack 
of  correspondence  between  educational  and  political  achievement,  and  these 
data  seem  to  bear  out  the  hypothesis  that  educational  achievement  is  in 
fact  a bar  to  pol I t i ca 1 power  in  Israel.  This  is  understandable  in  view 
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of  the  pre-Israeli  association  of  Jews  with  "bookishness"  and  "scholar- 
ship" which,  it  is  felt,  were  the  only  alternatives  available  to  Jews 
outside  Israel,  Israelis  frequently  express  contempt  for  non-Israeli 
Jews;  they  do  so  in  a variety  of  ways  (this  will  be  discussed  more  fully 
below),  one  of  which  is  their  self-conscious  and  deliberate  attempt  to 
dissociate  themselves  from  "traditionally  Jewish"  occupations. 

This  is  beginning  to  change,  and  t think  it  accounts  for  the  faint 
indicators  of  change  on  the  curricular  horizon  (which  will  be  discussed 
below).  As  a generation  of  native  born  Israelis  come  to  maturity,  never 
having  known  the  psychological  albatross  of  the  immigrants  of  the  "second 
aliyah,*'  who  would  have  preferred  to  make  their  way  in  Eastern  Europe  but 
were  thwarted  by  the  failure  of  the  1905  Russian  Revolution,  the  preoc- 
cupying self-comparisons  with  non-Israeli  Jews  are  becoming  associated 
with  a generation  that  is  about  to  die.  It  is  also  beginning  to  change 
under  the  impact  of  the  imperatives  of  modern  technology  and  — what  would 
have  been  extraordinarily  rare  a decade  ago  --  even  members  of  kibbutzim, 
one  of  the  former  bastions  of  ant i - i ntel 1 ectua 1 i sm  in  Israel,  are  not  only 
starting  to  seek  admission  to  universities  and  even  going  on  for  doctorates 
in  a variety  of  fields  but  they  are  entertaining  the  idea  of  a kibbutz 
university,  (For  an  American  academician,  it  is  amusing  to  observe  that 
the  Ph,D,  is  finally,  after  almost  50  years,  becoming  respectable  in  a 
nation  that  defines  itself  as  Jewish,)  Thus,  while  far  from  commonplace, 

I no  longer  find  it  surprising  to  find  in  a kibbutz  a man  who  is  planning 
to  go  to  the  United  States  to  study  for  an  advanced  degree  in  social 
anthropology  --  still  a nearly-forbidden  topic  at  the  Hebrew  University  - 
or  to  speak  to  another  while  he  is  scrubbing  kitchen  floors  and  learn  that 
he  had  received  a doctorate  in  philosophy  from  Tel  Aviv  University  the 
week  before,  or  to  get  on  an  international  flight,  as  1 did  recently,  and 
sit  down  next  to  a young  man  from  a kibbutz  in  the  southern  desert  going 
to  the  University  of  Chicago  for  a doctorate  in  political  sociology.  Note 
their  subject  matters,  for  the  kibbutz  has  traditionally  resisted  their 
members"  desires  for  education  in  "non-pragmatic"  subjects.  Of  course, 
this  is  also  an  aspect  of  the  imminent  demise  of  the  kibbutz  as  a social 
form. 


Nevertheless,  "pioneering"  ideology,  with  its  emphasis  on  agriculture 
and  associated  activities,  continues  to  be  an  important  ingredient  in 
Israeli  legitimation  and  is  an  important  part  of  the  curriculum,  even  in 
urban  schools.  The  same  is  true  of  emphases  on  Biblical  study  and  on  the 
Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  Closely  related  to  this  — especially  as 
a reflection  of  unquestioned  religious  authority  — is  the  persistence  of 
a particular  style  of  teaching,  in  which  the  teacher  tel  Is  his  pupils  how 
something  works  but  never  allowing  them  to  learn  for  themselves.  This 
too.  Is  beginning  to  change,  and  in  some  surprising  places  as  well.  But 
the  prevailing  norm  in  most  schools  is  for  the  "teacher  to  sit  on  Mount 
Olympus  and  dispense  sacred  truth,"  This  quote  is  from  an  elementary 
school  principal  deploring  the  way  in  which  he  was  taught  when  he  was  a 
child  in  pre-19^8  Israel  --  but  who,  himself,  still  refuses  to  introduce 
science  laboratories  to  his  school.  Deeply  implanted  patterns  are  dif- 
ficult to  uproot. 

In  colonial  societies,  one  of  the  goals  of  the  foreign  rulers  was  to 
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maintain  as  wide  a gap  as  possible  between  rulers  and  ruled,  whereas  the 
goal  of  post-colonial  nations  is  to  close  the  cultural  and  ideological 
gap  between  the  standards  of  the  former  colonial  rulers  and  the  newly 
independent  nationso  Thus,  the  pen  and  the  watch  are  understandably  im- 
portant symbols  in  many  of  these  societies.  Similarly,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Israeli  state  in  the  1920s,  the  Jews  of  the  country  made  the! r 
ideological  and  symbolic  changes:  they  glorified  the  farmer  and  the 

soldier,  ft  was  then  that  they  narrowed  the  gap  in  the  standards  between 
themselves  as  a new  nation  and  their  former  "colonial  rulers"  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere. 

It  was  considerably  after  19^8  that  Israel  began  to  make  changes  in 
its  organization  of  schools.  In  order  to  understand  these  changes,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  have  a picture  of  the  pre-19^8  school  system.  Prior 
to  1882,  the  Jev'/ish  population  of  the  country  was  made  up  almost  exclu- 
sively of  extremely  religious  people  living  primarily  in  Jerusalem, 
Tiberias,  and  Safed.  By  and  large,  their  schools  were  of  the  traditional 
type  that  had  been  established  during  the  Middle  Ages;  in  one  way  or 
another  they  were  based  on  the  cheder  (=room)  system,  in  which  one 
teacher,  sometimes  with  an  assistant,  would  teach  20  to  30  boys  from  the 
ages  of  4 to  13.  The  curriculum  was  limited  to  rote  religious  instruc- 
tion: Bible,  Talmud,  and  commentaries  on  these. 

There  were  two  educational  systems,  neither  of  which  was  centralized 
or  unified.  One  was  for  people  of  German  or  Eastern  European  origin 
(Ashkenazim);  the  other  was  for  people  of  Spanish,  North  African  or  Asian 
origin  (Sephardim).  The  principal  difference  between  the  two  was  in  the 
language  of  instruction:  Yiddish  for  the  Ashkenazi  schools,  Ladino  or 

Arabic  for  the  Sephardi  schools.  These  schools  were  for  boys  only;  there 
were  none  for  girls. 

While  not  recognizable  at  the  time,  this  school  pattern  focused  on 
one  problem  --  that  of  language  --  that  was  to  be  settled  shortly  after- 
ward and  laid  the  foundation  for  a schism  in  the  social  organization  of 
what  was  to  be  Israel:  the  differences  between  Jews  of  European  and  North 

African  or  Asian  origin.  Although  Hebrew  was  taught,  it  was  treated  as 
a "dead"  language,  much  as  we  consider  Latin  or  ancient  Greek.  Nor  were 
secular  subjects  taught.  Just  as  each  community  --  and  often  each  neigh- 
borhood within  a community  retained  autonomy  in  almost  all  spheres,  so 
did  each  school  remain  autonomous.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a common  bond 
of  sentiment  stemming  from  religious  commonality.  Thus,  for  example, 
when  the  attempt  was  made  under  European  (especially  French)  Influence 
to  establish  some  trade  schools  during  the  early  1880s,  some  of  the  more 
ultraorthodox  Jews  declared  a ban  of  excommunication  against  all  parents 
who  sent  their  children  to  those  schools.  In  line  with  the  basic  schism, 
it  excommunicated  only  the  Jews  of  German  and  Eastern  European  origin. 

The  opposition  to  the  introduction  on  secular  subjects  to  the  schools 
was  intimately  related  to  later  opposition  to  the  use  of  Hebrew  as  the 
vernacular.  More  emphatically  and  generally,  these  positions  were  part 
and  parcel  of  a much  broader  stance  which  can  only  be  thought  of  as  anti- 
modernism.  Its  most  recent  and  extreme  expression  is  in  the  refusal  of 
the  most  extreme  orthodox  Jews  to  recognize  the  state  of  Israel  and  to 
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participate  In  its  most  basic  institutions.  Linguistic  factionalism  as 
an  expression  of  sociopolitical  Hi  visions  are  not  unfamiliar  occurrences, 
even  in  the  contemporary  world,  as  in  Belgium,  Yugoslavia,  and  India, 

The  first  attempts  to  introduce  Hebrew  into  the  curriculum  and  as  the 
vernacular  occurred  around  1882;  at  the  beginning,  these  were  unsuccess- 
fut , and  by  I903  only  2 or  3 families  in  Jerusalem  were  actually  speaking 
Hebrew  at  home.  (It  will  be  recalled  that  the  period  I882-I903  spans 
what  is  referred  to  as  the  “first  aliyah,"  or  wave  of  immigration.)  It 
was  shortly  after  this  coinciding  with  the  “second  aliyah"  of  1904“ 

1913  that  Hebrew  became  the  vernacular.  The  “renaissance"  of  Hebrew 
was  a remarkable  achievement,  and  within  a few  years  it  became  the  lin- 
guistic vehicle  for  relaxed  conversation,  heated  dispute,  and  scientific 
discourse.  But  it  also  had  political  as  well  as  educational  significance. 
It  symbolized  the  unity  of  religious  --  excluding  ultra-orthodox  and 
non-religious  Zionists  into  a single  polity;  it  also  marked  the  introduc- 
tion and  acceptance  of  secular  subjects  into  the  local  school  curriculum. 
Significantly,  the  extremely  orthodox  Jews  who  refuse  to  recognize  the 
state  of  Israel  also  refuse  today  to  speak  Hebrew  or  allow  secular  sub- 
jects in  their  schools;  the  latter  attitude  still  has  faint  echoes  in 
religious  state-supported  schools  in  which  Hebrew  is  the  only  spoken 
1 anguage. 

Until  1920  — the  year  in  which  the  General  Federation  of  Labor 
(Histadrut)  was  founded  --  each  school  retained  its  own  autonomy,  reflect- 
ing the  autonomy  of  each  community  and  labor  council  or  union.  Parallel- 
ing the  initial  attempts  at  unifying  the  Jewish  sector  of  the  population 
in  the  prototype  government  of  the  Histadrut  were  attempts  at  the  same 
time  --  under  the  auspices  of  the  World  Zionist  Organization,  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Jewish  Agency  --  to  bring  all  the  schools  of  the  Jewish 
sector  under  a single  administrative  agency. 

At  the  time,  this  was  doomed  to  failure.  Rationalized  at  the  time 
and  today  by  lack  of  funds,  especially  from  abroad,  and  factional  differ- 
ences within  the  Jewish  sector,  this  failure  is  understandable  in  terms 
of  an  incompatibility  of  firm  boundary  systems  within  the  same  society 
which  simultaneously  seek  to  transmit  incompatible  symbol  systems  which 
can  claim  the  political  loyalty  and  obedience  of  the  polity.  The  most 
inclusive  social  boundaries  of  the  society  were  those  of  the  British  co- 
lonial government.  All  subsystems  dealing  with  the  control  of  the  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  claims  to  his  loyalty  and  obedience  had  to  be  subser- 
vient and  compatible  with  it.  Since  two  centralized  authority  systems 
cannot  exist  in  the  same  society  --  it  is,  in  fact,  a contradiction  in 
terms  --  one  has  to  remain  weak  and  maintain  commensuratel y fluid  and  open 
boundaries.'  This  had  to  be  --  and  was  --  the  fate  of  the  government  of 
the  Jewisi  sector  and  all  its  subsystems  and  agencies,  including  the  edu- 
cational, This  was  further  reflected  in  the  complete  separatism  of  educa- 
tion in  the  other  fundamental  division  of  the  society,  that  between  Arabs 
and  Jews, 

Nevertheless,  education  in  the  Jewish  sector  after  1920  never  again 
exhibited  the  complete  decentralization  of  the  pre-1920  periods^  It 
could  not.  This  was  not  because  of  any  fundamental  change  in  educational 
philosophy  or  policy  per  se,  but  rather  because  education  is  an  aspect 
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of  political  organ  i 26t  i on  j on  a par  with  law,  a uniforrn  monetary  system, 
a police  organization,  military  and  external  policy,  and  the  like,  A 
I society's  educational  system  will  be  unified  and  centralized  to  the 

' ,de_qree  that  the  society  as  a whole  is  unified  and  centralized.  Because 

i of  Its  competition  with  British  rule,  the  native  or  indigenous  political 

j systems  could  not  be  fully  centralized.  In  addition  to  the  Jewish-Arab 

division,  the  political  system  of  the  Jewish  sector  was  itself  decen- 
I trail  zed;  but  to  the  extent  that  it  was  centralized  especially  by  the 

Histadrutand  later  by  the  Va ' ad  Le ' um  I it  was  able  to  cen  t ra  M ze  its 

: educational  system.  Similarly,  Israel  today  retains  de  facto  decentral- 

1 '2ed  educational  systems,  in  the  separatism  of  Jewish  and  Arab  schools, 

; and  ultraorthodox,  religious  and  secular  schools  within  tha  Jewish  sector, 

[ reflecting  the  continued  relative  openness  of  its  national  boundaries. 
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Educational  decentralization  in  the  Jewish  sector  of  the  population 
took  the  form  of  what  were  known  as  "trends,"  paralleling  the  four  major 
political  and  economic  divisions:  the  General  Zionists,  the  Mi zrach i 

(religious  Zionists),  the  Histadrut,  and  the  ul tra-orthodox  Agudah,  As 
far  as  I have  been  able  to  determine  thus  far,  there  were  barely  any  dif- 
ferences among  the  first  three  educational  subsystems.  The  most  notable 
difference  was  that  Talmud  and  prayers  were  an  integral  part  of  the  cur-  i 

ricula  of  the  religious  schools,  while  they  were  omitted  in  the  other 
two;  also,  Biblical  studies  were  more  heavily  emphasized  in  the  Mi zrachi 
schools  than  in  the  other  two.  But  in  terms  of  values  --  especially  in 
regard  to  national  legitimation  --  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
noticeable  differences  among  them,  again  with  the  exception  of  the  Agudah, 

Precisely  the  same  state  of  affairs  continues  to  prevail  in  state-sup- 
ported religious  and  secular  schools.  Thus,  the  differences  among  the 
"trends"  (and  in  the  contemporary  subsystems)  were  primarily  administra- 
tive and  expressed  political  and  economic  factionalism,  rather  than 
educational  differences. 

Education  during  this  period  was  neither  free  nor  compulsory;  compul- 
sion in  respect  to  education  was  not  introduced  until  1949,  and  then  only 
for  elementary  school.  What  is  compulsory  education?  Because  compulsory 
education  is  generally  also  free  of  tuition  fees,  most  people  tend  to  over- 
look the  element  of  compulsion  --  enforcement  --  in  such  educational  pro- 
grams, This  is  unfortunate,  since  it  seduces  people  away  from  an  awareness 
of  the  politicization  of  education.  Compulsory  education  (free  or  not) 
is  an  aspect  ot  a state's  legitimation,  its  ability  to  force  people  to 
do  something  that  they  may  otherwise  not  wish  to  do.  This  is  akin  to 
compulsory  vaccination,  tax  payments,  obedience  of  traffic  laws,  modes  of  j 

dress,  or  weapons  registration.  It  is  often  forgotten  that  there  is  ' 

usually  considerable  resistance  to  universal  compulsory  education  when  it 
is  first  introduced  by  a centralized  government;  but  like  most  other  com- 
pulsions, these  must  be  overcome  as  part  of  the  state's  attempt  to  have 
its  authority  accepted  as  legitimate.  In  Israel,  for  example,  the 
strongest  resistance  to  compulsory  universal  education  appears  to  have 
come  from  the.  immigrants  from  North  Africa  and  Asia,  Not  only  did  these  j 

people  not  have  any  tradition  of  such  education,  but  they  recognized  it 
as  a threat  to  the  local  traditionalism  which  was  central  to  the  way  of 
life  they  had  Just  left  physically.  "I  still  remember  a woman  in  Rosh 
Ha'ayin,  standing  in  the  entrance  to  a large  tent  (the  type  of  housing 
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in  which  many  nevv corners  had  to  be  accommodated  In  the  early  years  of 
statehood).  In  the  traditional  Yemenite  dress,  staring  after  the  I'lttle 
boys  and  girls  gomg  off  to  school  with  their  satchels,  murmuring  some- 
thing I could  not  under  stand „ A man  explained:  ‘She  thinks  It  isn’t 

good  for  the  girls  to  learn^  , . . The  boys,  perhaps.  . . " (Allza 

Levenberg,  "Tducat  i on  for  nil  Isr^ePs  Children  A'  New  Outlook..  May  I968, 
P.  19). 


Ultimately,  people  come  to  accept  compulsory  education  as  a habit, 
as  part  of  a way  of  life„  That  is  part  of  a state’s  success.  Later, 
they  come  to  demand  it  as  a right  and.  to  demand  Its  extension  to  Include 
more  years.  That  is  a state’s  acceptance  as  legitmate. 

A political  system  that  does  not  have  either  full  legitimacy  In  the 
eyes  of  Its  polity,  or  which  Is  subordinate  to  another  whose  authority  is 
absolute  and  final,  cannot  exert  such  compulsion  and  demand  compliance. 

One  of  the  ways  by  which  the  British  colonial  government  supported  and 
strengthened  the  quas i -autcnomous  government  of  the  Jewish  sector  of  the 
population  was  the  povj’er  it  gave  to  the  National  Council  (va’ad  le’umi) 
to  tax  Jews  and  m enforce  this  power  in  the  civil  courts.  The  ultra*"" 
orthodox  Jews,  who  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  any  of  the  three 
"trends"  or,  as  a matter  of  fact,  with  any  of  the  political  institutions 
of  the  Jewish  sector,  were  exempt  from  taxation. 

As  a result  of  this  system  of  taxation  begun  around  1928  most, 
though  by  no  mearrs  all,  Jewish  children  received  an  elementary  school 
education,  (Kibbutz  education,  which  was  a variant  of  Histadrut  schools, 
was  of  course  universal  for  all  children  of  those  settlements.)  But 
there  was  another  principle  of  Israeli  education  that  was  established  in 
the  1920s  and  1930s  which,  to  a large  extent,  persists,  though  it  is  now 
on  the  verge  of  being  changed.  Secondary  education  became  a private 
enterprise  of  considerable  proportions,  was  enjoyed  by  a small  minority 
of  the  population,  was  a privilege  of  the  higher  social  strata,  and  be- 
came highly  utilitarian  in  character.  "Their  aim  was  to  satisfy  the 
parents,  most  of  whom  wanted  nothing  more  than  a matriculation  certificate 
as  the  gateway  to  a career  in  after  life"  (Joseph  Bentwich,  Education  in 
^ srael . p.  23).  The  latter  still  tends  to  be  true  of  Israel,  although 
the  social,  occupational,  and  mobility  value  of  a secondary  school  diploma 
is  starting  to  be  diluted  by  the  rapid  expansion  of  university-level 
education.  The  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem  and  the  Technion  in  Haifa 
were  founded  In  1925.  The  utilitarian  orientation  of  education  generally 
can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Technion  began  with  18  students  and  the 
Hebrew  University  as  only  a research  institute,  not  graduating  its  first 
class  (of  13  students)  until  1932. 

There  are  no  oomparable  data  for  the  percentages  of  Arab  and  Jewish 
children  receiving  education  during  the  pre-19^8  period.  Most  record 
keeping,  including  that  dealing  with  education,  for  the  Jewish  sector  of 
the  population  was  In  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  National  Council;  these 
records  are  notoriously  poor  and  incomplete.  It  is  thus  generally  diffi- 
cult, to  say  the  least,  to  make  accurate  and  quantitative  comparisons 
between  the  pre-  and  post-1948  periods,  or  even  to  have  a very  clear 
quantitative  picture  for  the  pre-1948  period  per  se,  for  the  Jewish  sector 
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of  the  papulation^  WhHe  this  situation  has  improved  to  an  exceptional 
degree  as  far  as  the  post-19^8  period  is  concerned,  there  continues  to 
be  a persistence  In  certain  ideological  aspects  of  record  keeping  which 
shed  some  light  on  the  reasons  for  the  poor  state  of  statistics  for  the 
pre^lS^S  period.  Even  today,  with  an  exceptionally  high  quality  of 
sophistication  In  some  aspects  of  Israeli  statistics  Israel's  annual 
statistical  abstracts  and  reports  can  serve  as  an  enviable  model 
there  continues  to  be  a constant  infusion  of  "pipe  dreaming"  in  these 
supposedly  rational  and  objective  activities.  For  example,  many  long 
range  rational  planning  programs  continue  to  be  based  on  the  assumption 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  o1  Jev\/s  from  the  Western  countries  will  soon 
migrate  to  Israel  and  settle  there.  Only  slowly  is  the  realization 
dawning  that  planning  has  to  be  conducted  on  the  basis  of  a realistic 
evaluation  of  available  and  present  resources,  and  that  needs  have  to 
be  calculated  accordingly,  in  the  sphere  of  actual  record  keeping, 
there  is  still  the  tendency  to  confuse  ideology  with  reality.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Ministry  of  Education  has  Introduced  a program  called  the 
"extended  learning-day"  for  those  schools  in  which  "culturally  deprived" 
children  predominate,  I will  leave  until  later  a discussion  of  the 
concept  of  "cultural  deprivation"  as  it  is  applied  in  Israel,  What  is 
I relevant  here  is  that  Ministry  of  Educational  officials  and  statisticians 

i continue  to  believe  that  this  program  is  in  effect  throughout  the  country 

I because  they  have  decreed  It,  and  their  statistics  reflect  this.  They 

f continue  to  do  so  even  though  the  Ministry  has  been  informed  on  excellent 

i authority  that  this  program  continues  to  be  more  dream  than  reality, 

i Ministry  officials  expressed  considerable  anger  when  they  were  informed 

I of  this  and.  In  effect,  asked  that  the  facts  not  be  made  public  (they 

{ weren't);  apparently,  they  did  not  consider  the  alternative  of  correcting 

I their  published  information  or  enforcing  the  program. 

This  cannot  be  attributed  to  ineptitude  alone  or  to  personal  fail- 
ings of  Ministry  officials  per  se.  It  is,  instead,  a byproduct  of  a 
much  more  fundamental  process  in  Israeli  society;  this  probably  exists 
in  most  new  nations.  In  any  nation,  leaders  must,  in  one  way  or  another, 
continually  tell  the  polity  that  "you've  never  had  it  so  good,"  or  that 
I conditions  are  bound  to  Improve  to  such  an  extent  that  the  present  discom- 

fitures and  inequities  are  merely  passing  phenomena  which  are  means  to 
greater  ends.  Sometimes,  conditions  in  a society  are. so  difficult  and 
Insecure  that,  in  order  to  assure  stability,  the  leaders  must  seek  to 
; convince  the  polity  that  conditions  are  better  than  they  actua' ‘y  are. 

This  is  especially  necessary  in  a nev\/  nation.  In  which  bureaucratic, 

I economic,  housing,  and  other  conditions  have  yet  to  be  stabilized.  More 

I importantly,  the  leaders  of  new  nations  are  often  forced  into  "noble  lies" 

in  order  to  legitimate  their  authority  and  gain  acceptance,  especially 
from  disenfranchised  groups  whose  members  feel  that  they  are  going  to  be 
frozen  Into  positions  of  inequity.  This  can  easily  become  a habitual  way 
of  thinking  by  those  in  positions  of  authority  and  power, 

I Now,  the  status  of  being  a new  nation  has  no  fixed  terminal  point. 

It  Is  a process,  rather  than  a quantitative  span  of  time,  Israel  has 
been  a new  nation  for  nearly  half  a century,  and  It  may  continue  In  this 
frame  for  at  least  another  decade,  or  more,  it  must  still  gain  legitimacy 
I --  or  imagine  that  this  remains  a task  for  the  future  --  in  the  eyes  of 
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other  nations  as  V\^el1  as  In  the  commitment  of  many  segments  of  its 
population,  Arabs  and  Jewish  North  Africans  and  Aslanso  Without  being 
conscious  or  deliberate  in  what  it  often  does.  It  must  perforce 
make  conditions  appear  to  be  better  than  they'are;  this  has  become  so 
habitual  since  the  1920s  that  it  Is  almost  reflexive.  But  It  Is  not  only 
tor  internal  and  externa1“po1it ical  reasons  that  this  is  done;  It  is  an 
important  magnet  for  money  and  personnel,  two  of  the  most  important  re- 
sources that  Israel  must  import.  Money  from  American  sources  has  been 
extremely  important  to  Israel's  educational  development;  Americans  to 
understate  the  matter  — generally  prefer  to  support  success  rather  than 
to  help  improve  admittedly  poor  conditions.  (During  the  war  of  June  1967 
when  many  people  outside  Israel  had  doubts  about  Israel's  ability  to  win 
against  overwhelming  odds,  and  when  Israel  was  In  urgent  need  of  capital 
far  more  money  was  Imported  from  European  and  other  countries  than  from 
the  United  States.)  Therefore  — perhaps  without  realizing  what  Is  being 

done  — - conditions  have  to  be  made  to  appear  somewhat  better  than  thev 
are,  ' 


Now,  with  this  background  In  mind,  let  us  return  to  the  question  of 
statistics  during  the  pre-19^8  period.  Almost  all  records  of  the  Jewish 
schoo  population  during  this  period  systematically  omit  the  size  of  the 
school-age  population  in  the  Jewish  sector;  the  basic  and  total  numbers 
provided  are  almost  always  of  those  who  actually  were  in  school  1 think 
that  observers  who  were  on  the  pre-1948  scene  are  probably  correct  when 
t ey  say  that  only  a small  minority  of  the  school-age  population  in  the 
Jewish  sector  went  without  schooling,  but  this  must  be  treated  more  as 
lore  than  as  a datum.  However,  since  records  of  the  Arab  sector  of  the 
ppulation  were  kept  by  the  British  and  by  Christian  missions,  we  have 
somewhat  better^data  for  this  portion  of  the  population.  By  I945  it  Is 
estimated  that  in  the  tcwns  approximately  85%  of  the  boys  and  60%’of  the 
girls  received  some  degree  of  schooling;  In  the  rural  villages  — wherp 

populayon  lived  at  the  time  - it  is  estimated 
that  6O/0  of  the  boys  and  only  1%  of  the  girls  had  any  education. 


The  Arab  village  situation  In  respect  to  education  is,  of  course 
best  understandable  in  terms  of  the  religiously  legitimated  and  supported 
radi t lonal ism  of  the  culture;  one  of  the  most  Important  aspects  of  this 
was  the  segregation  of  women.  But  it  would  be  misleading  to  think  of 
this  as  exclusively  or  primarily  Arab;  let  us  remember  that  prior  to  the 
l«80s,  when  Jewish  education  was  almost  exclusively  religious,  no  Jewish 
girls  received  any  formal  schooling.  This  is  only  one  example  Sf  the 
extraordinarily  close  correspondence  between  traditional  Moslems  and 
ultra-orthodox  Jews,  and  their  fundamenta 1 1 st  ant  I -modern  I sm. 


According  to  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  Israel,  the  percentage  of 
boys  among  pupils  in  Arab  primary  schools  has  declined  steadily  since  1948; 


i2ii  1356  I960  1964  1965  1966 


8K4  67.9  69.7  61.9  58.7  58,8  58.4  (in  percentages) 


By  contrast,  the  percentage  of  boys  among  pupils  In  Jewish  primary 
schools  have  been  much  more  representative  of  their  position  In  the 
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population  and  has  remained  much  more  constant  since  \Sk8, 

i2il  JJii  1260  1264  1965  1966 

51»0  5U4  5O06  50.9  50.6  50.5  50.6  (in  percentages) 

(Source;  iMjLlAtlcal  Abstract  of  Israel^  no..  ]8,  I967,  p.  529) 

Boys  constitute  about  50'o5%  of  the  Arab  population  in  the  year 

age  group  according  to  the  1966  census;  hence,,  they  continue  to  be  over™ 
represented  In  the  schorjl  population.  By  contrast,  boys  in  the  5»14  age 
group  among  Jews  are  slightly  under-Tep resented  in  the  school  population, 
since  they  constituted  5 1 « 2%  of  the  total  age  group  in  the  Jewish  sector 
in  1966  (based  on  Tables  38  and  39  of  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  Israel,, 
no,  18,  1967)0  This  naturally  suggests  a higher  rate  of  truancy  among 
boys,  an  impression  which  is  confirmed  by  observations  of  school"age 
children  in  the  streets  during  school  hours  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 

expect  to  be  able  to  analyze  actual  rates  of  truancy  shortly  in  one 

urban  area;  unfortunately,  this  is  the  only  part  of  :he  country  in  which 
such  data  have  been  coilectel  (by  a team  of  epidemiologists  at  the  Medical 
School  of  the  Hebrew  Univerr  ty) , The  data  that  1 do  have  from  that 
study,  undifferentiated  by  ex,  indicate  a much  higher  rate  of  truancy 
and  absenteeism  for  non^medical  reasons  in  the  lower  socioeconomic  strata. 
However,  as  S will  also  discuss  below,  there  appears  to  be  a much  greater 
tendency  for  teachers  and  principals  to  eject  lower-class  children  from 
school  for  periods  of  up  to  a year  than  upper-status  children.  In  addition, 
fami ly  control  over  girls  appears  to  be  much  greater  in  the  lower  socio- 
economic strata,  in  which  religiosity  also  seems  to  predominate,  thus 
lending  further  support  to  the  hypothesis  that  truancy  is  the  principal 
reason  for  the  underrepresentation  of  boys  of  the  Jewish  sector  In 
elementary  schools. 

However,  this  is  not  the  principal  issue  under  discussion.  What  i 
want  to  emphasize  here  Is  the  difference  between  Jewish  and  Arab  patterns 
m school  attendance.  As  the  foregoing  data  Indicate,  this  pattern  was 
established  during  the  reign  of  the  British  colonial  government,  especially 
between  the  early  1930s  and  1948,  when  the  de  facto  Israeli  state  came 
into  being.  The  persistence  of  the  pattern  --  though  with  decreasing 
statistical  emphases  must  be  seen  in  the  context  of  the  persistence  of 
the  Jewish  policy  of  separatism  and  rigid  cultural  as  well  as  physical 
segregation.  St  did  not  spring  forth  de  novo  in  1948. 

The  first  major  change  in  Israeli  education  after  approximately  I932 
was  enacted  in  1949  on  September  12,  1949,  that  is,  one  year  and  four 
months  after  the  state's  International  legitimation  --  when  schooling  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  5 and  I3  was  made  compulsory  and  free.  The 
significance  of  this  was  discussed  above,  and  it  was  also  the  first  attempt 
by  the  state  to  introduce  some  measure  of  guaranteed  equity  — a character- 
istic of  firmness  of  national  boundaries. 

However,  and  no  matter  how  significant  the  change.  It  is  important 
to  examine  other  parts  of  the  law  ("Compulsory  Education  Law"  - 1949) 
because  there  was  a retention  in  it  that  was  equally  significant,  Ci-apter 
4 of  this  law  reads  as  follows:  "(a)  Parents  [_mayl]  .....declare  that 
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they  wish  the  child  or  adolescent  to  attend  an  educational  institution 

for  elementary  education  belonging  to  a certain  recognized  trend  or  that 

they  wish  him  to  attend  some  other  educational  institution  for  elemen-  ! 

tary  education.  Where  no  such  declaration  is  made,  the  parents  shall  | i 

be  deemed  to  have  declared  that  they  wish  the  child  or  adolescent  to  i 

attend  the  official  educational  institution  for  elementary  education 

which  Is  nearest  to  the  place  of  residence  of  the  child  or  adolescent.  I 


"(b)  The  Minister  may,  by  order,  require  a local  education  authority 
or  several  local  education  authorities  jointly  to  open  and  maintain,  at 
the  wish  of  the  parents  of  children  or  adolescents  resident  in  the  area 
or  areas  of  Jurisdiction  of  such  local  education  authority  or  authorities, 
an  official  educational  institution  for  elementary  education  of  a certain 
recognized  trend  or  another  official  educational  institution  for  elemen- 
tary education." 

The  law  recognized  as  trends  in  Jewish  education  --  thus  explicitly 
distinguishing  between  Jewish  and  Arab  educational  subsystems  --  "The 
General  trend;  the  Labor  trend;  the  Mizrahi  trend;  the  Agudat  Y Israel 
trend."  This  perpetuation  of  "trends"  continued  the  de  facto  decentrali- 
zation of  the  educational  system  that  had  begun  in  the  1930s.  1 suggest 

that  it  is  only  a state  without  even  a claim  to  firm  boundaries  that  can 
officially  admit  to  and  recognize  such  divisive  factionalism  in  one  of 
its  most  Important  areas  of  power  and  competence.  (it  also  did  this  in 
establishing  its  court  system,  dividing  its  powers  among  civil  and  several  i 

religious  court  systems.)  But  even  the  perpetuation  of  the  "trends"  in- 
corporated an  important  change,  namely  the  addition  of  "the  Agudat  Yisrael 
trend."  This  included  --  for  the  first  time  --  the  elementary  schools  of 

the  ultraorthodox  Jews  within  the  state  educational  system  and  bridged  | 

an  important  source  of  division  within  the  society  as  a whole.  In  turn,  i 

however,  this  was  bought  at  a rather  important  price  which  was  only  first  | 

challenged  In  late  1967:  the  exemption  of  certain  ultraorthodox  religious  1 

students  from  military  service.  While  this  had  the  force  of  law,  it  was  i 

an  extra-legal  or  -legislative  agreement  reached  by  Prime  Minister  Ben-  I 

Gurion  and  the  leaders  of  the  religious  groups.  In  return,  as  represented  | 

in  Agudat  Yisrael “s  willingness  to  be  included  in  the  "Compulsory  Educa-  | 

t i on  Law,"  It  won  the  indispensable  element  of  religious  legitimation  for  I 

the  state,  excluding,  of  course,  the  most  extreme  of  the  religious  fanatics. 

Thus,  In  the  "Compulsory  Education  Law"  of  19^9,  Israel  took  an  i 

important  step  in  assuring  unequal  recognition  of  different  groups  In  the 
society,  in  addition  to  recognizing  the  four  "trends"  and  adolescence 
in  this  law,  however,  the.  government  published  a set  of  supplementary 
regulations  in  the  Official  Gazette  (.Sefer  Ha-chukkiml)  of  September  18, 

19^9 > saying  In  part,  "The  services  enumerated  hereunder  sh^l  1 be  cus- 
tomary services  within  the  meaning  of  section  6 (b)  of  the  LCompulsory 

Educationj  Law:  (a)  supplementary  lessons  for  new  Immigrants.  . ." 


Ministerial  regulations  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  have  the 
force  of  law  equal  to  parliamentary  legislation  in  Israel.  As  in  many 
other  parliamentary  systems,  these  regulations  contain  specific  imple- 
mentations of  the  generalities  set  forth  in  legislation  and  have  generally 
been  agreed  upon  in  political  negotiations  prior  to  the  legislation’s 
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enactment.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  explicitness  of  the 
reference  to  "new  immi grants"  in  the  enactment  regulations  of  the 
Compulsory  Education  law  have  never  been  challenged.  Nor  is  this  to 
say  that  such  privileges  for  immigrants  — and  concensus  in  Israel 
recognized  that  "immigrants"  almost  invariably  refers  to  people  from 
North^Africa  and  Asia  are  not  resented  by  citizens  of  long  standing 
especially  those  of  European  descent.  Usually,  such  feelings  are  stated 
in  terms  of  "look  how  much  Vie  have  done  for  the  establishment  of  the 
state,  and  what  do  get?  Do  y^e  get  free  nursery  schools,  free  high 
schools,  extra  elementary  school  lessons,  and  so  forth?  No,  there  is 
nothing  for  us,  only  for  these  newcomers  who  have  not  done  anything  for 
the  state.  ^They  just  come  here  and  take  from  us."  This  is  a fairly 
representative  statement,  and  while  it  represents  many  sources  of  strain 
and  tension  in  the  society  at  large,  It  is  irrelevant  to  the  broader 

question  of  the  legal  recognition  of  the  separateness  of  these  subgroups 
within  the  society. 

One  of  the  most  important  reference  points  in  the  study  of  a national 
culture  is  its  sequences  of  decisions  and  policies  which  maintain,  reduce, 
or  increase  the  recognized  and  sanctioned  boundary-ma inta ining  subgroups 
within  the  society.  The  reason  for  the  importance  of  this  framework  is 
that  nations  are  generally  rapidly  changing  systems  in  which  the  direction 
and  rate  of  change  is  often  centrally  controlled  and  regulated.  Few 
nations  are  stable,  though  some  are  more  so  than  others,  especially  with 
respect  to  increasing  centralization, 

IsraePs  next  major  step  in  consolidating  educational  centralization 
and  reducing  the  number  of  boundary  systems  in  the  society  was  taken  in 

Education  Law"  of  that  year.  Formally,  the  law  abol- 
ished the  trends"  that  had  existed  In  the  educational  system  since  19,32. 

While  the  law  formally  abolished  the  "trends"  --  and  the  importance 
of  this  formality  as  ^.^t^_t owa rd  true  centralization  and  uniformity  in 
the  educational  system  Is  not  to  be  gainsaid  --  it  did  not  abolish  them 
in  fact,  instead,  the  law  reduced  the  number  of  trends  (though  they  were 
no  longer  called  this)  from  four  to  two.  Specifically,  these  are  the 
subsystems  of  "state,  education"  and  "religious  state  education."  The 
relevant  provisions  of  the  law  are  In  its  first  paragraph:  "In  this  Law, 

state  education’  means  education  provided  by  the  state  on  the  basis  of 
the  curriculum,  without  attachment  to  a party  or  communal  or  anv  other 
organ  i zat  I on  ,,gutsj_d^he  government . and  under  the  supervision  of  th” 
Minister  or  a person  authorized  by  him  in  that  behalf;  ’religious  state 
education’  means  state  education,  with  the  distinction  that  its  institu- 
tions are  religious  as  to  their  way  of  life,  curriculum,  teachers  and 
inspectors  , , (State  Education  Law,  passed  August  12,  1953,  emphases 
supplied).  The  law  also  created  a Council  for  Religious  State  Education 
which  may,  on  religious  grounds  only,  disqualify  a person  for  appoint- 
ment ...  at  a religious  state-educational  institution." 

The  latter  provision  effectively  assured  the  autonomy  of  religious 
schools  or,  more  accurately,  the  religious  sector  of  the  educational 
system.  Stated  otherwise,  it  was  this  provision  which  provides  the  clue 
to  the  lack  of  firm  boundedness  of  the  state  as  reflected  in  its 
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educational  system.  One  of  the  criteria  of  a firmly  bounded  system  is 
that  its  personnel  can  substitute  for  each  other  within  the  network. 

For  example,  most  armies  can  assign  their  personnel  anywhere  and  require 
them  to  serve  In  any  branch  of  the  organization.  Similarly,  a firmly 
bounded  educational  system  can  theoretically  require  any  of  its  teachers 
to  serve  in  any  school  or  capacity  within  its  purview.  In  the  United 
States,  for  instance,  it  is  not  the  national  educational  system  which  is 
firmly  bounded  but,  instead,  the  subsystems  of  its  petty  states  and 
cities,  since  it  is  only  within  the  latter's  schools  that  people  are 
freely  interchangeable.  By  creating  two  separate  teacher  corps  and,  in 
effect,  two  governing  bodies  over  these  subsystems,  the  state  indicated 
that  it  neither  considered  itself  firmly  bounded  nor  had  achieved  the 
degree  of  unity  and  homogeneity  in  the  society  that  is  a state's  goal. 

But  it  had  nevertheless  taken  a step  in  that  direction  in  reducing  the 
number  of  recognized  trends  by  half. 

Actually,  the  law  left  another  trend  in  existence,  but  by  default. 
This  was  the  educational  system  of  the  kibbutzim  which  continued  to  be 
an  aspect  of  the  Labor  (i.e,,  Histadrut)  trend.  By  and  large,  kibbutz 
education  remains  autonomous,  although  teachers  in  the  kibbutzim  are 
paid  by  the  state  (their  salaries  going  to  the  kibbutz  treasury  along 
with  all  other  kibbutz  income),  inspectors  do  visit  their  schools,  and 
their  curricula  are  theoretically  established  by  the  Ministry  of  Educa” 
tion.  However,  the  lack  of  official  and  legislative  recognition  was  an 
important  step  in  the  direction  of  unifying  the  entire  educational  system 
and,  in  retrospect,  an  important  blow  at  kibbutz  autonomy, 

1 do  not  think  anyone  could  have  realized  or  predicted  this  at  the 
time.  As  a matter  of  fact,  this  was  also  the  year  that  the  government 
first  drafted  Its  new  co-operatives  law  — not  to  be  brought  up  for 
legislative  consideration  for  15  years  — which  was  to  bring  the  kibbutzim 
under  closer  and  more  direct  government  control.  Since  many  factions, 
which  made  strange  bedfellows,  were  certain  that  they  could  delay  consi- 
deration of  the  new  co-operatives  law,  the  kibbutz  leaders  probably  felt 
that  their  autonomy,  as  reflected  in  the  educational  sphere,  was  assured 
by  their  remaining  unmenlf  i oned.  The  full  implications  of  this  omission 
in  the  law  were  not  to  be  realized  until  1967"! 968,  when  the  kibbutz 
federations  found  themselves  in  alliance  with  the  religious  groups  in 
fighting  the  proposed  educational  reform  of  1988, 

The  law  of  1953  also  constituted  two  other  blows  at  the  autonomy  of 
firmly  bounded  educational  sybsystems.  The  first  was  a provision  in  the 
legislation  itself  prohibiting  "pt'op^usnda  for  a party  or  other  political 
organization  among  the  pupils  of  an  educational  institution,"  This  formal* 
i zed  an  important  aspect  of  curricular  uniformity;  as  noted  above,  it  is 
unlikely  that  there  was  actually  much,  if  any,  political  propagand i zat ion 
in  classrooms.  But  an  Important  aspect  of  the  i deoloaies  of  the  different 
trends  was  that  the  transmission  of  political  philosophy  was  an  important 
aspect  of  education.  This,  of  course,  is  true;  but  one  of  the  preroga- 
tives claimed  by  a central  state  is  that  only  its  political  philosophy 
must  be  transmitted  in  the  educational  process,  to  the  exclusion  of 
factional  philosophies.  Whether  or  not  the  latter  is  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum, a state's  ability  to  deny  it  — and  succeed  in  the  denial  — is  an 
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important  aspect  of  its  growing  centralization  and  firm  boundaries. 
Stated  In  terms  of  the  theory  of  social  boundary  systems,  one  of  the 
important  criteria  of  a firmly  bounded  system  is  that  it  is  able  to 
exclude  Influences  as  well  as  people.  While  the  law  of  1953  provided 
this  privilege  to  the  religious  sector  of  the  educational  system,  it 
made  an  I mpor tan t claim  to  an  exc 1 u s i on  of  all  po 1 i t i ca 1 ph i 1 osoph i es 
except  its  own  in  prohibiting  "propaganda," 

Just  as  each  of  Israel *s  educational  "trends"  or  educational  sub~ 
systems  maintains  its  own  staff  of  teachers,  with  almost  no  movement 
across  the  lines  separating  the  various  educational  subsystems,  so  in 
the  United  States  teachers  are  licensed  by  each  of  the  petty  states. 

No  matter  where  teachers  received  their  education  and  certification, 
each  petty  state  must  approve  their  credentials.  As  an  accompaniment 
of  this,  every  time  a teacher  moves  from  one  petty  state  to  another, 
he  automatically  loses  tenure  and  other  professional  benefits,  (This 
does  not  happen  in  Israel  in  the  rare  instances  in  which  teachers  cross 
comparable  lines,)  Often,  in  fact,  there  are  losses  of  privilege  and 
benefit  in  moving  from  one  district  to  another  within  the  same  petty 
state.  However,  despite  the  local  district's  autonomy  in  hiring  and 

firing,  it  is  the  petty  state  that  seems  to  be  the  educationally  bounded 
unit. 


The  1 s rae I i educat i on a 1 1 aw  of  1953  P rov ides  another  il lust  ration 
of  the  idea  that  a system  in  this  case,  the  educational  facet  of  the 
central  state  does  not  advance  simultaneously  on  all  fronts  in  in- 
creasing the  firmness  of  its  boundaries  and  weakening  those  of  its  com- 
petitors, This  is  a matter  of  necessity,  not  choice;  there  are  several 
reasons  for  it.  First,  too  rapid  a destruction  of  the  previous  or 
established  way  of  life  would  1 ead  to  ma s s i ve  res i stance  and  rebellion. 
Second,  the  rulers  of  a state  are  themselves  the  products  of  the  very 
organizations  which  they  seek  to  subvert,  such  as  (in  Israel)  kibbutzim, 
the  Histadrut,  and  religious  groups.  This  is  the  world  they  know;  even 
when  they  know  the  experiences  of  other  societies,  these  are  not  directly 
t ransposab I e ; furthermore,  especially  in  a country  like  Israel  with  its 
utilitarian  emphases,  political  rulers  are  not  overly  eager  to  seek  out 
the  advice  of  social  scientists  who  may  tell  them  how  to  proceed  on  the 
basis  of  other  societies'  experiences.  Instead,  they  respond  to  the 
catagorical  imperatives  of  the  political  system  that  they  are  trying  to 
mold,  even  though  they  are  not  f u 1 1 y cogn i zant  of  their  goals;  but  since 
no  man  can  completely  transcend  his  own  culture,  their  own  cultural  back- 
grounds serve  as  brakes  on  the  lengths  to  which  they  can  go.  Third,  and 
perhaps  most  important,  new  nations  must  work  toward  converting  initial 
compliance  into  allegiance  and  to  creating  willing  and  loyal  followers. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  rulers  of  a nation  who  are  trying  to  subvert  local 
boundary  systems  to  make  it  appear  that  some  of  the  most  significant 
changes  in  the  daily  lives  of  the  populace  occur  so  slowly  and  subtly 
that  they  become  part  of  their  thinking  before  anyone  is  fully  aware  of 
what  has  happened. 

The  next  major  change  did  not  come  until  six  years  later;  it  was 
related  to  the  prohibition  of  "propaganda"  but  had  far  more  far  reaching 
de  facto  consecjuences  than  the  legislative  prohibition.  It  struck  a 
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serious  blow  at  the  religious  groups  and  eliminated  an  important  source 
of  divisiveness  within  the  society;  the  length  of  time  required  to  make 
the  ruling  indicates  the  opposition  it  encountered.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  "trends"  system  in  1932,  each  of  them  had  always  engaged  in  active 
campaigning  and  recruitment  for  students.  Israelis  to  whom  1 have  spoken 
and  who  recall  this  vividly  emphasize  that  the  words  "campaigning"  and 
"recruitment"  are  mi srepresentat i ve  understatements.  The  terms  that  are 
used  in  describing  these  activities  are,  most  often,  blackmail  and  threats 
People  would  be  threatened  with  loss  of  jobs  if  they  did  not  enroll  their 
children  in  a particular  trend;  they  would  also  be  promised  Jobs,  patron- 
age, and  protekzia  if  they  did.  This  psychological  warfare  apparently 
took  a severe  toll  in  the  populace,  and  indications  are  that  the  religious 
groups  were  the  most  terroristic  in  this  respect.  Officials  in  the 
Ministry  of  Education  sought  in  1953  to  have  these  practices  eliminated, 
but  the  best  they  could  do  was  to  reach  a compromise  in  1959  prohibiting 
such  "propaganda"  during  the  week  of  school  registration.  Efforts  are 
still  being  made  by  the  Ministry  (especially  by  its  legal  department)  to 
bar  such  activities  throughout  the  year.  The  date  of  this  minimal  com- 
promise is  significant:  it  was  also  the  year  during  which  the  Wadi-el- 

Salib  incidents  occurred.  The  divisiveness  achieved  by  these  terroris- 
tic practices  in  recruiting  children  to  different  school  "trends"  was 
most  noticeable  among  immigrants  from  North  Africa  and  Asia,  who  were 
easy  prey;  they  knew  nothing  of  the  educational  system  — ■ finding  the 
very  concept  of  free  and  compulsory  universal  education  a strange  one  -- 
and  were  desperate  for  jobs;  blackmail  by  the  religious  groups  must  have 
seemed  to  them  to  constitute  promises  of  jobs.  These  pressures  were  sup- 
plemented by  tales  in  and  out  of  the  press  of  sexual  immorality,  and 
worse,  by  teachers  in  the  classrooms  of  non-religious  schools.  Active 
recruitment  of  children  for  religious  schools  continues  in  1968,  es- 
pecially in  the  lower  classes,  by  offers  of  free  lunches  for  children. 
Often,  as  1 have  been  able  to  observe,  this  is  the  deciding  factor  in 
parents’  decisions  to  send  their  children  to  state  religious  schools. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  formal  structure  of  the  Israeli  school 
system  from  1953  until  1968.  There  have  been  many  non-legislative  changes 
--  in  teaching  methods,  the  introduction  of  educational  television,  pro- 
grammed learning  in  several  subjects,  and  the  like  — which  promise  to 
have  far  more  reaching  effects  in  the  education  of  the  populace  than  any 
legislative  changes  can  have.  These  will  be  discussed  below.  For  the 
moment,  1 wish  to  confine  myself  to  those  aspects  of  educational  persist- 
ence and  change  that  mirror  the  organization  of  groups  that  make  up 
1 srael i soci ety . 

1 have  stressed  above  that  the  increasing  firmness  of  Israeli 
national  boundaries  took  an  important  step  forward  in  1967"1968  by  the 
government’s  launching  of  a major  assault  on  the  autonomy  enjoyed  by  the 
Jewish  Agency,  the  Histadrut,  and  the  religious  groups.  Closely  related 
to  this  is  the  consideration  of  a new  law,  fifteen  years  after  it  was 
first  drafted,  governing  the  relations  of  the  kibbutzim  and  moshavim  to 
the  state,  and  the  first  serious  challenges  to  the  exemption  of  ultra- 
religious students  from  conscription.  The  latter  two  have  not  been  acted 
on,  but  their  very  consideration  at  this  time  is  important.  Another 
serious  challenge  to  the  autonomy  of  the  religious  sector  of  the  society 
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came  in  I967  and  I968  in  the  form  of  several  challenges  of  the  legality 
of  religious  control  of  marriage  laws,  succession,  and  the  definition  of 
citizenship.  These  are  of  a piece,  and  they  will  be  long  in  being  re” 
solved,  since  they  go  to  the  heart  of  Israel's  definition  of  itself  as 
a Jewish  state. 

Thus,  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  government  undertook  a major 
change  what  is  generally  referred  to  in  Israel  as  a reform  of  the 
structure  of  the  educational  system,  (The  parliamentary  debate  on  this 
structural  reorganl zat ion  of  the  school  system  ended  on  July  25,  I968, 
and  a content  analysis  of  this  debate  is  being  conducted;  this  is  being 
I done  together  with  content  analyses  of  debates  over  the  previous  changes 

I in  the  school  system,  and  will  provide  an  excellent  picture  of  persistence 

! and  change  In  values.)  Brifely,  the  major  change  is  to  have  compulsory 

education  from  the  ages  of  5'“15  (in  place  of  the  present  5"14)  and  to 
limit  elementary  education  to  the  first  six  grades  (instead  of  the  pre” 
sent  8),  introduce  a new  school  subsystem  including  grades  7,  8,  and  9 
within  the  framev\/ork  of  the  secondary  schools,  and  limit  secondary  edu“ 
cation  to  grades  10,  11,  12  (in  place  of  the  present  9”  12).  The  middle 
I range  o.f  grades  (7,  8,  and  9)  will  correspond  roughly  to  what  we  call  in 

the  United  States  "junior  high  school."  While  the  elementary  grades  will 
continue  to  be  placed  in  schools  that  are  largely  based  on  residential 
patterns,  the  middle  grades  since  they  are  now  to  be  within  the  frame- 
work  of  secondary  schools  will  be  independent  of  neighborhood  and  each 
will  include  children  from  different  localities.  Since  social  classes 
and  ethnic  groups  tend  to  be.  rigidly  segregated  by  neighborhood  in  Israel, 
this  is  an  important  step  forward  in  weakening  the  educational  system's 
conformity  to  class  and  ethnic  segregation  patterns. 

The  latter,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of 
opposition  to  the  change  and  there  is  no  attempt  to  employ  euphemisms 
or  polite  detours  around  this  issue.  The  Teachers  Union  --which  is 

part  of  the  Histadrut  has,  in  fact,  sought  to  justify  such  segregation 

ideologically  and  make  it  into  a virtue.  They  do  not  say,  "Would  you 
want  your  daughter  to  marry  one  of  them?"  Instead,  as  in  the  United 
States  In  arguments  over  integration  by  "busing,"  they  say,  "Would  you 
i want  one  of  your  sons  to  play  with  them  during  school  recess?"  For 

j example,  I attended  a meeting  of  the  teachers  of  a state-religious  school 

in  a Development  Town  who  were  addressed  by  the  principal  of  the  elemen” 
tary  of  a religious  moshav  bordering  on  the  town  and  who  is  also  the  head 
of  an  urban  branch  of  the  religious  section  of  the  Teachers  Union.  Two 
of  his  arguments  In  trying  to  drum  up  support  for  a teachers'  strike  in 
opposition  to  the  reform,  were  that  (1)  middle  range  classes  will  combine 
children  of  different  ethnic  groups  and  socioeconomic  backgrounds,  thus 
making  it  much  more  difficult  to  teach  any  of  them,  and  (2)  there  will 
be  trouble  among  the  children  during  recess  periods  and  play  times  be- 
cause they  come  from  different  ethnic  groups:  there  will  be  rock  throwing 

(Note  the  similarity  in  this  to  arguments  in  the  United  States  in  opposi- 
tion to  school  integration.)  He  did  not  mention  that  rock  throwing  is 
largely  a pastime  of  rellgous groups  In  Israel . These  were  only  two  of  his 
arguments  --  there  were  eight  in  all  and  the  rest  will  be  discussed  be- 
I low.  It  must  also  be  recalled  that  "democratic  socialism"  is  one  of  the 

prime  Histadrut  ideologies  which  are  regularly  disseminated. 
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But  the  proposed  structural  change  goes  even  deeper  In  striking  at 
the  roots  of  social  inequality  in  Israel  as  it  is  reinforced  by  and 
reflected  in  ' — the  educational  system.  This  is  the  e 1 i mi nat i on  of  the 
"seker"  examination,  which  is  the  Israeli  equivalent  of  the  British  11+ 
examination.  The  official  ideology  of  the  seker  examination  --  which 
produces  terror  in  children  and  their  parents,  not  unlike  the  Japanese 
"examination  hell"  — Is  stated  as  follows:  "After  finishing  8th  grade 

factually,  during  the  second  month  of  8th  grade  studiesj,  pupils  take  a 
country-wide  examination  known  as  Seker.  This  examination  is  administered 
not  only  to  determine  what  the  pupils  know  of  the  subjects  they  have 
studied  but  also  to  guide  parents  and  teachers  in  the  choice  of  secondary 
and  vocational  orientation  for  the  children.  The  marks  the  children  re- 
ceive on  the  examination  are  an  element  in  determining  their  eligibility 
for  tultional  support  in  secondary  schooling"  (Randolph  L.  Braham, 

Israel:  A Modern  Educational  System,  p.  64). 

In  reality,  the  use  of  the  results  of  the  seker  examination  are 
quite  different.  As  noted,  most  secondary  schools  in  Israel  are  privately 
run.  This  is  principally  true  in  the  urban  areas.  In  these,  the  results 
of  the  seker  examination  are  intended  exclusively  as  criteria  to  determine 
which  children  from  the  lower  socioeconomic  strata  will  have  their  tuition 
fees  paid  in  full  by  the  Ministry  of  Education.  In  reality,  they  do  more 
than  this.  As  the  results  of  the  examination  are  applied,  they  serve  to 
maintain  secondary  schools  as  a province  of  the  privileged  European 
classes.  Officially,  seker  examinations  are  graded  in  the  following  way. 
There  are  two  passing  grades,  a higher  one  for  children  of  European 
parents  (among  whom  are  included  parents  who  are  second  generation  Is- 
raelis) and  a lower  one  for  children  of  the  "Eastern  regions,"  that  is, 
of  North  African  and  Asian  immigrants.  Several  weeks  before  taking  the 
examination,  each  child  fills  out  a card  listing  his  parents'  and  grand- 
parents' places  of  birth,  his  parents'  income,  and  other  vital  statistics. 
According  to  these  data,  the  child  is  placed  in  one  or  the  other  category. 
According  to  official  statements,  these  examinations  are  graded  by  anony- 
mous officials  at  the  Ministry  of  Education  who  have  no  access  to  this 
information.  Most  of  the  questions  are  of  the  "objective"  type,  and 
include  a heavy  emphasis  on  mathematics,  geometry,  and  Bible.  A separate 
part  of  the  examination  — taken  on  a different  day  — i s made  up  of  an 
essay  written  by  the  student.'  About  10%  of  the  grade  is  known  as  a 
"defense"  score,  made  up  of  the  grades  received  from  the  teacher  for 
classroom  work.  Ministry  of  Education  officials  assert  that  there  is  an 
almost  perfect  correlation  between  the  latter  "defense  scores  and  the 
grades  achieved  on  the  examination  itself.  While  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  these  statistics  themselves,  it  must  also  be  observed  that  many 
teachers  create  a "self-fulfilling"  prophecy  in  this  regard,  so  thoroughly 
brutalizing  certain  groups  of  students  that  their  examination  performances 
are  almost  foreordained;  this  will  be  described  below,  when  we  discuss 
"pejorative  pygmalians"  (chapter  7) • 

Before  discussing  how  these  grades  are  used  in  selecting  different 
children  for  secondary  education,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  this 
"ideal  pattern"  from  the  actual  practices  in  Development  Towns.  Each  of 
these  has  at  least  one  secondary  school,  and  often  as  many  as  three  or 
four,  which  is  under  municipal  control  and  administration  and  which  is 
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entirely  financed  by  the  national  Ministry  of  Education;  there  are  no 
tuition  feeSo  Each  of  these  Development  Towns  has  at  least  one  general 
secondary  school  which  prepares  students  for  the  Bagrut  (matriculation) 
examination  for  admission  to  the  university  --  and  at  least  one  secondary 
school  which  can  be  referred  to  as  a vocational  school,  preparing  children 
for  manual  trades  and  skills,  A few  urban  areas  (such  as  Tel  Aviv)  also 
have  some  municipal  secondary  schools  as  do  a few  old  towns  that  have 
combined  to  form  central  secondary  schools  serving  at  least  two  such  towns. 
In  the  latter  cases,  tuition  fees  are  set  on  a graduated  scale,  and  these 
are  determined  according  to  parents®  income  and  the  total  number  of 
people  In  the  household. 


Where  there  are  no  municipal  secondary  schools  --  that  is,  when 
there  are  only  private  secondary  schools  available  to  a student  --  his 
admission  is  determined  exclusively  by  the  school  proprietors.  Theoreti- 
cally, they  are  supposed  to  admit  only  those  students  who  have  passed  the 
seker.  In  real ity,  they  reject  some  students  who  have  passed  the  exami- 
nation and  accept  others  who  have  failed.  This  selectivity  works  as 
follows.  The  principal  burden  for  making  these  selections  is  placed  on 

elementary  school  principal.  The  pressures  on  him  are  entirely  in- 
formal but  nevertheless  effective.  It  is  his  task  to  decide  which  of 
the  students  in  his  school  who  have  passed  the  seker  examination  are  most 
likely  to  succeed  or  fail  in  secondary  school.  His  task  is  to  "discourage" 
those  students  in  the  latter  group  from  enrolling  in  a general  or  academic 
secondary  school  and  to  apply  instead  to  a vocational  school  or  even  none 
at  all.  Principals  claim  In  conversation  that  their  advice  is  offered 
only  on  the  basis  of  the  merits  of  the  individual  student.  Although  most 
urban  principals  i have  spoken  to  tend  to  encourage  no  more  than  3 or  4 
children  of  North  African  or  Asian  immigrants  to  enroll  in  a general 
academic  secondary  school  , even  though  there  may  be  a dozen  or  a score  of 
such  children  who  have  passed  the  examination,  it  would  be  too  facile  and 
glib  to  dismiss  their  decisions  simply  to  ethnic-group  prejudice.  As 
will  be  seen  below,  the  education  process  --  especially  in  urban  Israel  - 
selectively  renders  children  of  these  ethnic  groups  incompetent  for  study 
in  secondary  school,  and  often  even  for  study  in  the  higher  grades  of 
elementary  school.  In  many  respects,  it  can  be  said  that  the  elementary 
school  principals  are  fairly  accurate  in  predicting  who  will  and  will  not 
succeed  in  secondary  school;  but  a principal's  accuracy  is  based  not  only 
on  the  child  s innate  capacities  but  also  on  what  has  been  left  of  his 
motivation  to  learn.  For  many  of  these  children,  little  motivation  is 

time  they  reach  the  seker  examination,  and  much  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  this  rests  with  their  teachers, 

in  Development  Towns,  in  which  the  entire  student  body  is  often  de- 
scended from  North  African  and  Asian  immigrants,  the  selectivity  is  not 
among  ethnic  groups  but,  rather,  within  them.  Those  children  who  do  ap- 
pear to  have  the  capacity  to  succeed  in  a general  academic  secondary 
school  are  encouraged  to  enroll  while  the  rest  go  on  to  vocational  schools. 

Thus,  when  reading  figures  for  the  percentages  of  pupils  in  secondary 
schools  according  to  ethnic  group,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  they 
are  grossly  inflated  with  respect  to  the  children  of  immigrants  from  North 
Africa  and  Asia';  there  are  two  principal  reasons  for  this  Inflation.  (1) 
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They  are  national  figures,  and  do  not  distinguish  between  Development 
Towns  and  other  areas,  especially  the  urban  centers  in  which  educational 
disenfranchisement  is  most  endemic.  (2)  The  figures  are  for  students 
according  to  the! r birthplaces,  whereas  the  truly  important  data  are  for 
students  according  to  their  parents'  birthplaces.  Nevertheless,  even 
these  inflated  figures  provide  an  excellent  clue  to  ethnic  inequality  In 
access  to  secondary  school  education.  These  figures  are  for  1961-1967 
(Statistical  Abstract  of  Israel,  no.  18,  I967,  Table  53^). 

Cont i nent  of  B i rth 


Europe-Amer I ca 

As  I a-Af r i ca 

1 srae 1 

Type  of  School  and 

Grade 

General  secondary 

66.5% 

25.4% 

8.1% 

Vocational  schools 

MW  iMt  WW  ilCt  tW)  Mi  ^nl  ^ 

46.4 

47.0 

6 .6 

Grade  9 

46.7 

45.3 

8.0 

10 

55.5 

36.8 

7o7 

1 1 

64.0 

28.3 

7.7 

12 

73.6 

18.9 

7.5 

Strangely  enough,  although  the  Ministry  of  Education  keeps  careful 
tabulations  of  those  students  that  it  considers  to  be  of  As i an-Af r i can 
descent,  It  does  not  publish  them.  But  1 think  it  appears  that  of  all 
the  children  In  Grade  8 In  Israel,  more  than  half  are  of  As i an-Af r i can 
descent.  Thus,  they  are  under-represented  in  the  secondary  schools. 

Also  difficult  to  get  — because  they  are  regarded  as  highly  secrectby 
the  Ministry  --  are  the  seker  achievements  of  students  in  different 
schools  (a  few  highly  selected  people  are  given  access  to  the  electronic 
tapes  in  which  these  data  are  recorded,  but  the  analyses  are  done  on  a 
national  basis  rather  than  by  school).  Let  us  consider,  however,  the 
seker  results  that  I have  managed  to  get  for  7 schools  In  an  urban  area 
and  2 In  a Development  Town.  In  the  following  table,  I present  the  num- 
ber of  students  who  passed/took  the  seker  examination  In  two  overall 
ethnic  categories: 


School 

As i an-Af r I can 

European-1 sra^ 

Lower  status 

girl  s' 

rel i g lous 

11/37 

(29%) 

Mi  mm 

Upper  status 

boys ' 

re  1 i g lous 

11/26 

(427o) 

46/52 

(88%) 

Lower  status 

co-ed 

re  1 i g i ous 

23/49 

(47%) 

1/1 

Lower  status 

co-ed 

secular 

10/41 

(24%) 

0/1 

Lower  status 

co-ed 

secular 

22/53 

(41%) 

2/5* 

Upper  status 

co-ed 

secu 1 a r 

14/24 

(58%) 

74/85 

(87%) 

Upper/middl e 

co-ed 

secular 

28/43 

(65%) 

15/24 

(63%) 

Devel „ Town 

co-ed 

rel i g 1 ous 

8/24 

(33%) 

-- 

Devel . Town 

co-ed 

secu 1 a r 

7/22 

(32%) 

— 

!t  will  be  noted  that  the  groups  of  European-1 srael i descended  chil- 
dren are  consistently  higher  in  their  seker  examination  performance  than 
any  of  the  As  I an-Af r I can  groups.  In  fact,  no  group  of  As lan-Af r ican 
students  approaches  the  lowest  ranking  European- 1 srae 1 I grour , except  in 
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the  upper/middle  co-ed  secular  school,  in  which  the  two  groups  perform 
almost  equal ly„  The  seker  examination  can  be  considered  as  a constant 
"X"  factor  administered  to  various  groups  and  we  thus  have  something  of 
a measure  of  group  performance„  But  these  statistics  must  be  taken  with 
some  degree  of  skepticism,  for  several  reasons. 

First,  I find  it  surprising  that  even  29%  of  the  students  in  the 
lower  status  girls'  state-religious  school  passed  the  examination,  since 
the  girls  in  that  school  even  at  the  higher  grades,  are  barely  literate. 
The  same  Is  true  of  the  lower  status  co-ed  religious  school.  ! am  ad- 
mittedly suggesting  that  subjective  attitudes  enter  into  the  final 
scoring  of  the  examination.  Several  principals  admitted  to  me  that  there 
are  instances  In  which  children  fail  the  examination  but,  as  a result  of 
the  principals'  intervention  with  the  Ministry,  they  are  then  passed. 

Only  one  admitted  to  me  that  this  happened  in  1968  (the  2 European- I srael 1 
children  in  one  of  the  lower-status  secular  schools). 

To  a large  extent,  Israelis'  careers  are  frozen  by  the  time  they  are 
ready  to  leave  elementary  school;  a secondary  school  student  can  transfer 
from  a general  academic  secondary  school  to  a vocational  school,  but  not 
vice  versa.  Thus,  those  who  do  not  enter  general  academic  secondary 
schools  at  all  have  almost  no  chance  of  upward  occupational  and  social 
mob i 1 i ty , Under  the  reform  of  1968.  the  seker  examination  will  be  elimi- 
nated because  grades  7,  8,  and  9 will  be  within  the  framework  of  the 
secondary  schools;  as  a result,  a 1 i students  will  be  automatically  trans- 
ferred into  secondary  schools  on  a compulsory  basis. 

At  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  the  difference  between 
what  can  be  called  "directed  change"  --  that  Is,  change  that  results  from 
governmental  legislation  or  directive  --  and  "undirected  change,"  that  is, 
change  that  results  from  the  level  of  society  generally  called  "the  masses' 
or  "popular  change,"  Almost  all  changes  in  Israeli  education  that  result 
in  greater  egalitarianism  and  In  industrially  more  appropriate  curricula 
are  almost  esclusively  the  results  of  "directed  change,"  1 suspect  that, 
in  this  regard,  Israel  is  no  different  from  any  other  modern  and  socially 
stratified  society. 

Let  me  provide  two  examples  from  two  of  Israel's  major  urban  centers. 
The  first  example  involves  two  schools  cited  above  in  the  compilation  of 
seker  scores:  an  urban  lower-status  co-ed  secular  school  (in  which  24% 

of  the  Asian-African  children  passed  the  examination)  and  an  upper-status 
co-ed  secular  school.  These  two  schools  are  in  the  central  residential 
area  of  one  of  Israel's  cities  and  they  are  separated  physically  by  a 
fence.  In  the  Fall  of  1967,  upon  his  transfer  there  from  a co-ed  agri- 
cultural school  (also  in  the  sample  of  this  research),  the  principal  began 
to  agitate  for  a greater  mixture  of  upper-  and  lower-status  children  in 
the  two  schools,  or  what  is  popularly  called  "integration,"  By  December 
1968,  he  succeeded  to  the  extent  of  persuading  the  Ministry  of  Education 
to  appoint  a committee  to  look  into  the  possibilities  of  such  mixture. 

The  upper-status  school  is  one  of  the  three  most  prestigious  schools  in 
Israel;  the  other  two  are  in  the  other  two  major  urban  centers  of  the 
country  and  each  has  a secondary  school  attached  to  it.  The  school  under 
discussion  has  a high  representation  of  children  of  cabinet  ministers. 
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HIstadrut  and  Jewish  Agency  officials,  other  high  government  function- 
aries, and  the  1 i ke. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Education  consisted  of 
representatives  of  the  Ministry,  the  municipality,  some  university  con- 
sultants and  the  principal  of  the  lower-status  school.  Probably  knowing 
that  popular  sentiment  would  oppose  the  integration  of  the  two  schools, 
the  Minister  directed  that  the  meetings  of  this  committee  were  to  be 
entirely  secret  (though  it  did  not  remain  secret  for  more  than  a few 
days).  But  he  also  effectively  sabotaged  the  possibility  of  integrating 
the  two  schools  by  including  two  clauses  in  his  directive.  The  first, 
and  the  most  damaging,  was  that  the  committee  was  "to  look  into"  the 
possibility  of  integrating  the  two  schools;  he  resisted  pressure  from 
some  of  the  committee  members  to  direct  the  committee  to  effect  an  inte- 
gration of  the  two.  The  second  was  his  charge  to  the  committee  to  con- 
sider closing  down  one  of  the  two  schools  --  disregarding  the  fact  that 
neither  of  the  schools  could  hold  the  pupils  of  the  two  --  and  that  the 
school  to  be  closed  was  the  lower-status  school. 

After  two  months  of  almost  weekly  meetings  held  in  secret,  teachers 
of  the  two  schools  were  invited  to  join  the  deliberations.  They  outdid 
themselves  in  pejorat i ve  insults  to  the  pupils  in  the  lower-status  school 
Opposing  the  integration  of  the  two  schools,  they  said  such  things  as. 
Everyone  knows  that  you  do  not  expose  healthy  people  to  diseased  people 
if  you  can  avoid  It,"  "one  does  not  mix  kasher  [[ritually  clean]  food 
with  non-kasher  food,"  "one  does  not  put  an  ox  and  a goat  under  the  same 
yoke,  and  so  forth«  While  1 will  discuss  the  implications  of  these 
attitudes  for  the  ways  in  which  teachers  treat  children  of  lower  socio- 
economic and  ethnic  strata  below  (chapter  7)  suffice  it  that  these  ex- 
pressions of  antipathy  toward  the  lower-status  children  were  effective 
warnings  by  the  teachers  about  what  would  happen  if  integration  did  take 
place.  Later,  the  meetings  of  the  committee  were  thrown  open  to  the 
parents  of  the  schools;  the  venom  ran  so  deeply  that  the  committee  had 
to  be  disbanded  by  ministerial  order. 

1 suggest  that  if  the  Minister  of  Education  had  , ordered  the  schools 
integrated,  rather  than  leaving  the  matter  to  "democracy  in  action,"  the 
results  would  have  been  quite  different.  There  is,  of  course,  a large 
body  of  social  science  theory  which  says  that  such  incidents  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  the  "the  society  was  not  yet  ready  for  it,"  or  that 
this  is  an  example  of  the  feedback  between  government  and  polity  in  a 
democracy,"  and  the  like.  Very  few  fundamental  changes  in  society  which 
clash  with  popular  opinion  have  ever  been  taken  "democratically,"  whether 
they  be  laws  prohibiting  homicide,  standardizing  health  practices,  or 
enforcing  compulsory  education.  People  have  never  been  "ready"  for  any- 
thing that  is  loosely  called  "advance"  or  "progress,"  rationalizing  ad 
hoc  funct ional I St  theories  of  society  notwi  thstanding. 

The  second  inci dent  involves  a man  protesting  social  inequity.  He 
can  sometimes  give  the  impression  of  being  a "wild  eyed  radical."  He 
fairly  jumps  out  of  his  seat,  arms  waving,  his  voice  trembling  and  be- 
coming louder  when  he  becomes  excited  about  his  cause  which,  he  says,  is 
in  the  following,  one  of  the  many  posters  he  has  hung  on  the  fence 
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surrounding  the  Histadrut  building  in  Tel  Aviv: 

“Strike  of  unemployed  teachers  suffering  discrimination, 

ftrjy^  '^h''  striking  in  protest  against  our  cruei  and  senseiess 
tiring  — because  we  demand  equal  rights  for  pupils  of  'Oriental' 

iqhfi'l*^'  n ^ striking  for  nearly  eight  months  £as  of  April 
1968J.  During  our  strike,  police  force  was  used  against  us  on  10 
occasions.  We  were  jailed  3 times  and  handcuffed  twice  as  a result 
of  pressure  applied  by  the  teachers'  union.  Because  of  our  unjust 
confinement,  we  staged  a two-day  hunger  strike  during  our  detention 

tLk  ^iTth  strongmen'  were  sent  by  the  teaches'  union  who  ‘ 

took  all  the  property  we  possessed  at  the  site  of  the  strike  At 

concpr^rl'^'"'^  families  are  going  hungry  and  all  government  agencies 
and  LT  ^9nonng  us.  We  have  done  an  outstanding  teaching  Job 

and  have  good  documentary  references  to  prove  this.  A senior  tLiher 
among  us  with  nine  years  of  experience  was  fired  solely  because  he 
opposed  discrimination  against  pupils  of  'Oriental'  origino 
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Let  the  people  judge, 

“Is  dark  skin  “enemy  number  one'  of  a man  in  Israel?" 

_ This  man  himself  Is  not  dark-skinned.  He  Is  llterallv  Caucasmn 
having  emigrated  from  the  Soviet  Union's  Caucasus  to  Israel  0^00^  ^’ 

reTo,r’  ^ -tarded  chndrel  Movingly 

he  told  me  that  he  had  decided  to  devote  his  life  to  children  after^the 
death  of  his  first-born  son  from  meningitis.  According  to  him  he  was 

A laT  :nd°North\?ri~'  "''T  ciescriLS  tLlme^t " 

Asian  and  North  African  children  that  was  only  slightly  worse  than  is 

hr;ih:  h:  r on 

. e other  hand,  treated  his  pupils  with  dignity  and  respect  and  thev 

the*^qrounds*^of principal  demanded  his  dismissal  on 
grounds  of  insubordination,  claiming  that  he  tried  to  take  ov^r 

management  of  the  school.  He  had  a hearing  before  Aboard  of  teachers' 

union  which  approved  his  dismissal.  Several  teachers  joined  him  In  a 

strike,  and  they  picketed  the  Histadrut  enclave  in  ^el'S  Ihe^were 

sul'unq  pubnc^off'"^^^1^°*^  trespassing  on  Histadrut  grounds  and  for  In- 

After  ?he  tr  rafrlst^  P°rtraying  them  as  aniLts. 

but  it  was  onlv  rh  f ^ ’ only  this  man  and  another  carried  on  the  protest, 
but  It  was  only  the  former  who  was  tried.  His  dismissal  has  been  upheld 
by  the  courts,  though  his  other  convictions  were  reversed.  ^ 

ri  4.  i the  facts  of  the  case  really  are  (this  man  con- 

that\re'mor'^*^’^°^*”f  defenses)  , but  there  are  several  aspects  of  this 
that  are  more  important  than  the  facts  themselves.  He  described  to  L 

situations  which,  as  will  be  seen,  are  not  outside  the  range  of  actual 

denLTbv'bi  “'""“  these  were  consisten^^r 

denied  by  his  prosecutors  during  the  union  hearings  and  in  court’  it 

was  they  - not  he  - who  were  believed.  I obserL  people  pas  i’ni 

by  his  p acards  outside  the  Histadrut  building,  and  almost  all  of  ?hem 

were  derisive.  One  cabbie  to  whom  I spoke,  fo  example!  at  t^t  Ms 
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displays  should  be  destroyed  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  tourist  season 
was  at  hand.  Almost  all  teachers  to  whom  I spoke  about  this  felt  that 
this  teacher  should  quietly  forget  the  matter  and  go  back  to  teaching. 
Only  a few  newspapers  carried  any  news  about  this,  without  giving  any 
details  about  the  case.  The  radio  carried  no  news  about  it. 


The  important  factor  in  this,  to  my  mind,  is  that  the  overt  focal 
point  of  this  incident  is  discriminatory  behavior  against  what  are 
called  ”0 r i enta 1 s 0 ' ’ This  has  not  been  able  to  serve  as  a rallying 
point  for  any  segment  of  the  population.  To  be  sure,  very  few  people 
know  what  goes  on  in  the  classrooms;  those  who  recognize  the  existence 
of  inequality  see  it  in  antiseptic  terms,  such  as  the  discriminatory 
functions  of  the  seker  examination,  corrpution  in  the  civil  service 
system,  unavailability  of  a decent  livelihood  for  North  Africans  and 
Asians,  and  the  like.  A few  teachers  cared,  and  one  of  them  was  willing 
to  take  the  consequences.  No  one  else  cared,  and  that  is  the  important 
thing,  A spark  failed  to  ignite.  It  was  "undirected':'  from  above. 


To  return  to  "directed  change"  in  connection  with  the  educational 
reform  of  1968,  it  is  important  to  note  that  under  the  pre-1968  educa- 
tional system,  there  were  two  "freezing  points"  in  the  educational 
careers  of  many  pupils,  especially  those  from  the  Asian  and  North  African 
ethnic  groups.  The  first  of  these  was  Grade  8,  when  many  are  eliminated 
from  the  educational  mobility  system  through  the  seker  examination,  1 
use  the  word  "eliminated"  advisedly  --  rather  than,  let  us  say,  "weeded 
out,"  which  suggests  that  it  is  lack  of  ability  and  capacity  that  is  the 
cause  --  because  the  data  gathered  demonstrate  conclusively  that  the 
elementary  school  experiences  to  which  many  of  these  children  are  sub- 
jected make  it  impossible  for  them  to  succeed  according  to  standardized 
criteria  of  educational  success.  As  will  be  seen,  many  of  these  children 
are  systematically  held  back  from  gaining  the  knowledge  that  is  necessary 
for  success  on  the  seker  examination;  many  of  them  are  forced  to  spend 
many  years  in  schools  in  which  their  cognitive  orientations  are  toward 
unpredictability  and  uncertainty;  and  the  experiences  of  many  of  them 
make  it  necessary  to  conclude  that  they  associate  --  and  are  conditioned 
to  associate  --  schooling  with  brutality  and  demeaning  behavior  on  the 
part  of  teachers  and  principals. 


But  this  must  be  qualified  with  respect  to  Development  Towns  which 
are  also  predominantly  Asian  and  North  African  in  origin.  The  present 
research  in  Israel  must  be  considered  incomplete  as  far  as  these  settle- 
ments and  their  populations  are  concerned;  it  will  not  be  completed  until 
this  research  is  repeated  in  another  decade  and  again  in  two  decades, 
because  I suspect  --  and  hypothesize  --  that  the  pressure  from  the  children 
now  going  to  school  in  Development  Towns  is  going  to  be  too  strong  for 
existing  Israeli  institutions  to  withstand  in  ten  or  twenty  years,  or  per- 
haps even  less.  One  source  of  pressure,  of  course,  is  going  to  come  from 
such  incidents  as  young  "Orientals"  telling  the  government,  "This  is  an 
Ashkenazi  war,  go  and  fight  your  own  wars,"  But  there  will  also  be  other 
sources  to  this  pressure,  and  it  will  result  from  the  educational  sphere, 

1 anticipate  that  the  children  now  in  school  in  Development  Towns  are  not 
going  to  tolerate  the  disenfranchisement  which  their  parents  passively 
tolerate.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  their  parents  came  to  Israel  with 
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a tradition  of  passive  acceptance  of  existing  status  quo.  Another  is 
that  their  orientation  to  the  country  is  in  terms  of  being  on  the 
"sacred  soil  of  the  Promised  Land,"  not  toward  a particular  political 
system.  The  children  in  the  Development  Towns  do  not  have  this  atti- 
tude tov\/ard  the  soil  of  Israel;  having  grown  up  on  it,  they  cannot  see 
anything  sacred  in  the  scrub,  rocks,  and  sand.  Instead,  they  are  poli- 
tically oriented  and  are  aware  of  what  "the  system"  is  like  and  what  it 
does  to  them  and  to  their  parents.  In  a decade  or  two  — and  there  is 
even  basis  for  wondering  whether  it  will  take  that  long  — they  are 
going  to  start  demanding  admission  to  the  universities  and  to  other 
institutions  that  give  access  to  the  means  of  mobility.  1 suggest  this 
on  the  basis  of  the  following,  though  there  are  other  indications  of  it. 

In  the  Spring  of  I968,  when  1 was  conducting  my  school  observations 
in  the  Development  Town  in  my  sample,  1 wrote  in  my  journal,  "I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  eagerness  of  these  children  to  learn."  They  generated 
an  excitement  over  the  learning  process  which  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  quantify,  record,  and  describe.  Several  months  later,  after  the 
summer  recess,  one  of  my  research  assistants,  a native  Israeli  university 
student  (European),  was  conducting  further  observations  for  me  in  several 
settlements,  including  this  Development  Town,  When  she  completed  this 
series  of  observations  and  we  were  reviewing  them  together,  1 asked  her, 
"Taking  all  these  cities,  towns,  and  villages  together,  what  one  thing 
struck  you  most?"  She  thought  for  a moment  and  said,  "1  was  impressed 
by  the  eagerness  of  the  children  in  []  this  Development  Town]  to  learn." 

She  had  never  read  my  journal  or  any  of  my  classroom-observation  protocols," 

The  elimination  of  the  "freezing  point"  at  Grade  8 through  the 
elimination  of  the  seker  examination  is  a major  step  toward  egalitarianism 
--  the  ideological  aspect  of  what  is  called  interchangeability  — in  the 
society,  A further  provision  of  the  reform  program  is  that  students  can 
transfer  freely  from  either  vocational  or  general  academic  tracks  to  the 
other  after  Grade  7»  thus  removing  the  "freeze"  on  occupational  and  social 
status  at  an  early  age,  Correl at  1 ve 1 y , on  July  28,  I969,  the  cabinet 
approved  draft  legislation  on  guaranteed  employment  and  unemployment 
insurance  for  the  first  time  in  Israeli  history,  and  requested  the  Minis- 
ter of  Labor  to  prepare  a bill  to  this  effect. 

The  next  major  step  will  be  the  elimination  of  the  second  "freezing 
point,"  in  Grade  10,  which  will  be  more  difficult;  it  will  provide  the 
currently  disadvantaged  ethnic  groups  more  equal  access  to  university 
education.  Of  the  more  than  23,000  students  in  Israeli  universities  and 
colleges,  approximately  12%  are  of  Asian-Af rican  descent.  The  problem 
in  this  connection  is  similar  to  the  particularism  that  obtains  In  con- 
nection with  entrance  into  secondary  schools,  though  it  is  more  pernicious. 
It  will  be  recalled  from  a foregoing  table  that  while  45,3%  of  the  students 


I want  to  note  my  deep  appreciation  at  this  point  to  Miss  Yafa  Elkin 
who  participated  with  me  in  conducting  classroom  observations  and  who 
quickly  became  indispensable  to  the  completion  of  the  research  in  Israel 
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In  Grade  9 are  of  Aslan'-Af r lean  descent,  only  18.9%  of  all  the  students 
In  Grade  12  (the  final  grade  of  secondary  school)  are  of  these  ethnic 
backgrounds.  Considering  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  students  in 
Development  Towns  are  of  Asian-Af rican  descent,  this  means  that  almost 
none  are  left  In  the  urban  schools. 

The  reason  for  this  Is  that  since  secondary  schools  are  private 
enterprises  run  for  profit,  secondary  schools  compete  for  students. 

Their  best  advertisement  Is  the  success  of  their  students  on  the  Bagrut 
matriculation  examination.  Before  the  last  year,  principals  of  sec™ 
ondary  schools  Inform  their  students  as  to  who  will  be  permi tted  to  take 
the  examination,  though  according  to  law  all  secondary  students  are  en” 
titled  to  take  the  examination.  The  principals  eliminate  all  those  whom 
they  feel  will  not  pass  the  examination;  not  surprisingly,  concensus  is 
that  these  are  by  and  large  the  students  of  As ian~Af rican  descent.  Ac- 
tually, however,  most  of  this  elimination  takes  place  in  Grade  10. 

Several  studies  conducted  by  Israelis  have  demonstrated  conclusively 
that  there  Is  no  correlation  between  the  score  achieved  on  the  Bagrut 
examination  and  success  In  university  studies.  (The  one  exception  to 
this  is  the  finding  that  those  who  become  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  are  generally  the  lowest  scorers  on  the  Bagrut.)  In  view  of 
the  seriously  limited  facilities  for  university  education  in  Israel,  new 
standards  of  selectivity  for  university  education  will  have  to  be  found 
in  the  future. 

The  selectivity  practiced  by  elementary  and  secondary  school  prin- 
cipals in  keeping  children  of  Aslan  and  African  descent  out  of  the  secon- 
dary schools  and  the  university  is  reinforced  by  another  factor  which  I 
only  want  to  mention  briefly  here;  ! will  discuss  it  in  more  detail  below. 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  transition  from  one  school  to  another 
had  been  governed  by  examinations,  and  entrance  to  the  university  will 
continue  to  be  controlled  in  this  way  for  several  years  to  come.  Further- 
more, students  at  Israel!  universities  go  to  school  to  pass  examinations 
rather  than  to  learn.  They  take  as  many  as  10  courses  each  trimester, 
have  almost  no  contact  with  their  professors  outside  the  classroom  (and 
some  often  do  not  even  know  their  professors'  names),  and  their  grades 
are  based  exclusively  on  examination  performance.  Now,  in  view  of  the 
Importance  of  examinations  in  many  modern  societies  In  controlling  occu- 
pational and  social  advancement,  it  is  tragic  that  we  know  almost  nothing 
about  what  can  be  called  the  "culture  of  examinations,"  the  motives  that 
go  into  them,  the  responses  of  different  individuals  and  groups  to  them, 
the! r relationships  to  other  institutions,  and  so  forth.  Israeli  estab- 
lishment educationists  and  psychologists  have  stressed  that  the  highly 
disproportionate  rate  of  failure  on  examinations  by  children  of  Asian  and 
North  African  immigrants  is  due  to  their  "primi tivity"  and  to  the  lack  of 
discipline  that  characterizes  their  traditional  culture.  What  needs  to  be 
pointed  out  here  is  that  there  is  a wide  discrepancy  between  the  training 
for  examinations  in  schools  In  which  As ian-Af r i can  students  predominate 
from  schools  in  which  Europeans  (including  Americans  and  Israelis)  pre- 
dominate, In  the  former,  children  are  simply  not  given  any  experience  In 
sitting  and  working  individually  and  quietly;  in  the  European  schools, 
this  training  is  consistent  and  quite  successful.  If  it  is  argued  by 
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many  social  scientists  in  Israel  that  this  is  a function  of  the  chil- 

/A  do  maintain,  I will  counter 

that  (1)  the  Af n can-As Ian  children  are  rarely  even  given  a chance  to 
demonstrate  that  they  could  profit  from  this  training,  (2)  the  inter- 
ference m children’s  Individual  and  quiet  work  — the  frame  of  any  exami- 
nation — is  demonstrably  the  fault  of  teachers,  rather  than  the  children 
and  (3)  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  Israeli  social  scientists  con- 
cerned with  education  have  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  compare  the  teaching 
and  training  of  European  and  non-European  children  in  situ:  instead  most 
Israel!  social  scientific  pronouncements  about  the  differences  between 
ethnic  groups  in  the  schools  is  based  on  highly  selective  gossip  and  the 
pejorative  reports  of  teachers. 


^ However,  the  expansion  of  higher  educational  facilities  in  Israel  — 
either  through  the  elimination  of  the  Bagrut  examination  itself  or  of 
selective  access  to  it  — poses  far  greater  problems  for  the  society  than 
the  process  of  social  inequality  suggests  by  itself.  At  the  present  time, 
there  IS  an  almost  perfect  balance  between  the  number  of  jobs  available 
to  university  graduates  and  the  number  of  these  graduates  annually.  In 
other  words,  there  Is  almost  a perfect  guarantee  for  every  B„A,  that  he 
will  get  a job  after  completing  his  university  studies,  (There  are  rela- 
tively  few  people  going  on  for  the  M,A,  and  an  infinitesmal  number  going 
on  tor  the  Ph„D,;  in  either  case,  most  of  those  going  on  for  post-B„A. 
degrees  are  almost  always  -^ul  1-time  employees,  and  it  is  rare  for  a°per- 
son  to  get  an  M,A,  much  before  he  is  30.)  That  is  the  extent  of  avail- 
able employment  for  university  graduates.  Were  Israel  to  adopt  a policy 
of  greater  access  to  university  education  for  people  who  are  now  denied 
access  to  it,  It  will  create  almost  automatic  pressure  from  a large  body 
of  university  graduates _ for  whom  there  is  no  employment  commensurate  with 
their  education.  This  is  one  of  the  major  problems  now  being  faced  in 
Egypt;  the  example  of  India  in  this  regard  is  also  well  known.  The  I s- 
raeli  economy  is  simply  not  expanding  at  a rate  that  would  rationally 
justify  the  creation  of  a significantly  larger  population  of  B,A„s.  Thus 
one  could  say  that  there  is  an  important  "functional"  element  in  the 
policy  of  keeping  a large  segment  of  the  population  out  of  the  univer- 

not  deal  with  the  question  of  whether  people 
should  be  denied  access  to  a university  education  on  the  basis  of  i nd i - 
vjdm  abilities  or  whether  the  current  practices  of  discriminating 

against  £rou£s  may  not  pose  even  more  serious  problems  for  the  societv 
m the  long  run. 


In  the  United  States,  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  test  as  a pre- 
dictor of  college  success  is  reported  not  to  predict  college  success  as 
well  as  the ^students'  high  school  grades;  the  latter  were  regarded  as 
unreliable  and  thus  leading  to  the  development  of  the  SAT,  An  out- 
standing  issue  in  many  colleges  and  un i vers i t i es  today  is  the  admission 
of  disadvantaged  students"  who  score  low  on  the  SAT  but,  on  the  basis 

^®sts  and  recommendations  of  teachers,  appear  to  have 
college  potential,"  This  In  turn  has  led  to  an  outcry  against  a "lower- 

despite  the  evidence  that  the  SAT  is  not  a 
reliable  predictor.  Jencks  and  Reisman,  in  The  Academic  Community,  ob- 
serve that  while  the  combination  of  high  school  grades  and  aptitude  tests 
do  not  predict  very  well,  they  predict  better  than  any  other  "forecasting 
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device"  available^  They  also  add  that  the  predictors  are  no  more 
"middle  class"  than  the  colleges  themselves.  And  as  for  the  notion 
that  "tests  are  unfair  to  the  poor,"  they  comment  that,  "Lire  is  unfair 
to  the  poor:  tests  merely  measure  the  results."  The  colleges  that  are 

administering  programs  to  admit  "promising"  students  who  score  badly  on 
the  usual  "predictors"  are  usually  successful  only  to  the  degree  that 
they  also  offer  "intensive  academic  survival  training"  to  these  students. 

There  are  many  other  changes  that  will  accompany  the  structural 
changes  in  the  Israeli  pre-university  educational  system,  but  1 will  not 
tarry  to  go  into  them  in  detail  in  this  report.  One  of  these  which 
bears  mentioning  is  the  attempt  to  upgrade  the  level  of  teachers.  Until 
1966,  Israel  suffered  from  a dearth  of  trained  teaching  personnel;  it  is 
commonly  agreed  among  Israelis  that  elementary  school  teaching  is  an  ex- 
cellent job  for  a housewife  who  needs  to  supplement  the  family  income. 
Until  1966,  there  were  even  teachers  without  a secondary  school  certifi- 
cate. This  picture  has  suddenly  changed,  largely  due  to  the  improved 
economic  situation  in  Israel  enabling  more  people  to  go  to  the  univer- 
sity for  teaching  degrees,  and  the  Ministry  has  embarked  on  a program  to 
eliminate  teachers  without  a minimum  of  B„A.  degrees  from  its  rolls. 

This  of  course  has  aroused  strong  opposition  from  the  Histadrut.  1 think 
that  the  Ministry  will  succeed  in  this  regard,  but  only  because  it  has 
gone  about  it  through  the  back  door,  so  to  speak.  Since  the  law  requires 
all  secondary  school  teachers  to  have  at  least  a B.A.  degree,  and  since 
Grades  7?  8,  and  9 will  now  be  within  the  framework  of  the  secondary 
schools,  their  teachers  will  have  to  conform  to  secondary  school  standards 
Ultimately,  it  is  expected  that  all  elementary  school  teachers  will  have 
university  degrees. 

How  will  the  reform  of  the  educational  system  affect  the  religious 
subsystem?  While  the  details  of  the  new  system  have  not  yet  been  worked 
out,  surprising  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  clear  that  the  government  is 
going  to  have  to  build  additional  school  fac i 1 i t i es , and  it  is  unlikely 
that  it  is  going  to  build  many  religious  intermediate  schools.  Further- 
more, these  are  not  going  to  be  based  on  residential  groupings,  and  most 
religious  people  are  res ident i a I ly  segregated;  instead,  students  in 
Grades  7j  8,  and  9 will  travel  out  of  their  neighborhoods  to  attend 
these  schools.  The  fear  being  experienced  by  people  in  the  religious 
sector  that  more  children  will  be  placed  in  non-religious  schools  is  well 
founded,  since  their  contention  is  apparently  correct  — though  there 
are  not  any  statistics  on  this  --  that  every  transfer  from  one  school - 
level  to  another  (as  from  kindergarten  to  elementary  school  and  from 
elementary  school  to  secondary  school)  results  in  proportionately  heavy 
losses  for  the  religious  schools, 

I have  already  referred  to  the  traditional  ant i - i ntel 1 ectua 1 i sm  of 
the  kibbutzim,  an  idea  that  is  in  no  way  original  with  me.  Also  re- 
ferred to  has  been  the  series  of  discussions  among  kibbutz  federations 
with  regard  to  the  possible  establishment  of  a separate  university  which 
will  be  run  for  and  by  the  kibbutzim  themselves.  This  is  one  of  the 
clearest  recent  indices  of  the  changes  currently  taking  place  in  the 
relationship  of  the  kibbutzim  in  relation  to  the  total  society.  In- 
creasingly, as  noted,  Individual  kibbutzim  are  being  brought  within  the 
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purview  of  urban  Institutions,  especially  their  ties  to  an  urban  and 
internation  economy  as  a result  of  the  growing  industrialization  of 
almost  every  kibbutz„  As  a result,  especially  in  view  of  the  control 
(or  at  least  influence)  exerted  over  the  economy  by  central  state  insti- 
tutions, kibbutzim  wl 1 1 soon  be  as  subject  to  these  pressures  no  less 
than  the  rest  of  the  society^  Most  seriously  affected  is  the  very  heaft 
of  kibbutz  organization,  namely,  the  organization  of  labor.  As  indus- 
trialization of  the  kibbutz  Increases,  there  is  need  for  specialized  or 
skilled  industrial  labor;  this  draws  manpower  away  from  agricultural 
I activities.  The  skilled  labor  is  almost  always  drawn  from  the  reservoir 

I of  kibbutz  manpower.  Replaced  agricultural  labor  is  almost  always  Arab. 

I There  are  two  basic  reasons  for  this.  One  is  that  kibbutz  policy  has 

I always  been  to  use  its  own  labor  force  for  its  most  profitable  enter- 

I prises  --  and  there  is  hardly  a kibbutz  that  can  survive  today  without 

I industryo  Second,  the  Arab  labor  that  Is  available  for  hiring  by 

I kibbutzim  is  almost  invariably  unskilled;  skilled  Arab  laborers  generally 

I gravitate  to  the  cities.  This  is  also  an  aspect  of  change  occurring 

I throughout  the  society,  which  is  also  tied  to  the  caste-polarization  of 

I the  population:  skilled  and  white-collar  Jobs  in  almost  every  sector  of 

I the  Israeli  economy  is  becoming  a Jewish  monopoly,  and  correlat i vely , 

j manual  — or  what  Israelis  call  "black"  --  work  Is  becoming  increasingly 

I characteristic  of  Arabs  (and  Asians  and  North  Africans,  who  are  often 

I referred  to  as  "Jewish  Arabs"). 
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As  Aharon  Cohen  put  it  in  his  book,  Israel  and  the  Arab  World  (in 
Hebrew,  1S6A) : "There  are  few  types  of  work  where  the  salary  of  Arab 

and  Jew  is  comparable  (highly  skilled  professionals  in  large  plants  which 
had  been  established  during  the  Mandate  period  and  civil  servants).  But 
even  In  these,  the  Arab  is  often  discriminated  against  in  terms  of  Job 
level,  o . „ The  Arab  worker,  to  the  extent  that  he  found  work,  was 
compelled,  in  general,  to  take  the  more  toilsome  and  less  remunerative 
Jobs,  those  which  the  Jewish  laborer  does  not  hurry  to  take.  On  the  in- 
valid and  often  baseless  grounds  of  different  work  habits:  the  claims  • 
that  Arabs  are  accustomed  to  certain  kinds  of  work  while  Jews  are  not. 
Discrimination  in  wages  and  in  work  conditions  and  benefits  are  per- 
petuated even  in  comparable  work." 

For  many  Israelis,  this  is  the  bell  that  tolls  for  Zionist  ideology, 
but  that  is  really  little  more  than  a polite  set  of  terms  for  an  impor- 
tant facet  of  Israeli  apartheid.  As  noted,  the  kibbutzim  are  no  less 
free  of  these  pressures.  As  Israeli  industrialization  increases,  and  as 
the  country's  standard  of  living  rises  annually,  more  and  more  members 
of  kibbutzim  are  leaving  their  communities  to  acquire  the  skills  and 
professions  of  the  urban  areas,  and  this  usually  demands  university 
education.  While  kibbutzim  are  usually  able  to  replace  their  members 
who  leave,  these  replacements  are  generally  transient.  Loss  of  member- 
ship is  becoming  the  central  issue  in  kibbutz  organization;  this  can  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that,  during  the  last  several  years,  there  has  been  a 
growing  number  of  legal  suits  by  departing  kibbutz  members  who  demand  to 
be  compensated  for  their  original  capital  investments  in  their  kibbutzim 
and  for  a return  for  their  labor.  This  problem  will  be  governed  by  pro- 
visions In  the  new  "Cooperatives  Law,"  and  urban  lawyers  and  kibbutz  mem- 
bers agree  that  this  is  its  central  feature.. 
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In  d i s cuss  “on  s -among  representatives  of  the  different  kibbutz 
federations  concerning  the  proposal  to  establish  a kibbutz  university, 
the  issue  of  loss  of  manpower  predominates.  1 have  not  yet  had  the 
opportunity  to  do  a content  analysis  of  the  transcripts  of  these  dis- 
cussions and  one  more  very  important  transcript  is  still  being  type- 
written from  a tape  recording  --  but  my  impression  from  reading  them  is 
that  a simple  word  count  of  each  will  reveal  this  predominance.  In 
almost  each  of  these  discussions  --  no  matter  what  federation  is  being 
represented  by  different  speakers  --  it  is  consistently  noted  that  every 
man  who  now  studies  at  a university  is  lost  to  the  kibbutz  for  seven 
consecutive  years;  Implicit  in  these  statements  is  that  it  is  unlikely 
for  a person  V\/ho  has  been  absent  from  his  kibbutz  for  so  long  to  return. 
First,  he  is  absent  for  four  years  of  nat i ona 1 -mi  1 i ta ry  service  (kibbutz 
members  are  obligated  for  longer  periods  of  service  than  non-ki bbutzn i ks)  . 
Then,  if  he  goes  to  che  university  for  a B.A.  , he  is  lost  to  the  kibbutz 
for  an  additional  three  years.  (Higher  degrees  naturally  require  even 
more  time.)  Urban  life  is  much  more  attractive  than  life  in  a kibbutz; 

1 have  often  had  the  feeling  that  a monograph  on  kibbutz  life  should  be 
entitled,  "The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow." 

The  growing  engulfment  of  kibbutzim  by  the  total  society  — which 
is  sometimes  physical,  as  noted  earlier  — is  also  symbolized  in  another 
problem  that  is  related  to  the  proposal  to  establish  a ki bbutz  un i vers i ty „ 
Traditionally,  kibbutz  members  do  not  take  Bagrut  (matriculation)  exami- 
nations and  do  not  receive  preparation  for  it.  Since  I967,  more  and  more 
people  within  and  outside  the  kibbutzim  had  been  mentioning  this,  and 
many  have  been  recognizing  that  if  there  is  no  kibbutz  university,  there 
will  be  increasing  pressure  to  prepare  kibbutz  secondary-school  pupils 
for  this  examination.  This  will  not  only  be  a further  breach  in  the 
insularity  which  kibbutzim  try  to  maintain  but  it  will  also  make  en“” 
trance  to  the  university  much  easier  and  more  automatic  for  many. 

This  is  being  reinforced  by  other  aspects  of  changing  life  in  the 
kibbutzim.  As  is  well  knov\n,  and  thus  need  not  be  repeated  here,  com- 
munal upbringing  --  the  commingling  of  education  and  socialization  -- 
has  been  one  of  the  most  outstanding  features  of  kibbutz  organization 
(as  it  generally  is  in  one  foimor  other  in  most  firmly  bounded  commu- 
nities). However  more  and  more  kibbutzim  are  abandoning  this  in  favor 
of  nuclear -fami ly  household  organization.  Thus,  ties  are  being  strength- 
ened within  the  family  in  kibbutzim,  and  this  is  always  at  the  expense  of 
communal  ties.  Furthermore,  as  industrialization  increases,  children  in 
kibbutzim  are  being  introduced  to  agricultural  work  at  later  and  later 
ages.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  family  in  the  kibbutzim,  the  forces 
at  work  are  increasingly  centripetal  and  this  cannot  but  have  repercus- 
sions for  the  educational  system  and  the  individual's  relationship  to  the 
community.  Thus,  for  example,  the  increasingly  frequent  introduction  of 
refrigerators  and  stoves  In  kibbutz  households  — which  kibbutz  die-hards 
seek  to  d i smi  ss  asa  mere  accompaniment  of  rising  standards  of  living  In  the 
kibbutzim  --  is  the  direct  cause  of  an  increasing  frequency  of  families 
taking  their  meals  privately  in  their  own  apartments  and  is  of  a piece 
with  the  increasing  convergence  of  kibbutz  education  with  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  society.  Communal  meals  are  also  an  important  feature  of 
kibbutz  traditionalism.  One  afternoon  after  lunch  in  a left-wing  kibbutz, 
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I automat ica] ly  began  to  walk  toward  the  kibbutz  social-hall  (or  club 
house,  as  It  Is  sometimes  called)  for  coffee.  My  host  began  to  walk  In 
the  opposite  direction,  toward  his  own  apartment.  1 stopped  and  gazed 
after  him;  when  he  realized  my  perplexity  he  said  to  me,  'Vhy  should  ! 
have  coffee  there  when  ! can  have  it  in  my  own  apartment?"  During  our 
subsequent  conversation,  he  and  his  wife  expressed  strong  doubts  and 
misgivings  about  handing  over  the  child  they  were  expecting  to  the  com- 
munal nursery  of  the  kibbutz;  both  of  them  were  born  and  brought  up  in 
traditional  kibbutz  atmosphere. 

The  threat  sensed  by  the  religious  and  kibbutz  sectors  (especially 
the  left-wing  kibbutzim)  thus  has  little  to  do  with  administrative  de- 
tails, The  law  of  I968  is  a big  step  toward  increasing  centralization 
of  control  over  the  educational  system..  This  has  to  be  won  at  the  ex- 
pense of  boundary  maintaining  subgroups  within  the  society. 

After  all  that  I have  said  about  the  importance  of  the  reform,  it 
may  seem  unfair,  or  at  least  anticl Imatic,  to  point  out  at  the  very  end 
that  the  reform  is  merely  a legislative  ratification  of  changes  that  have 
already  taken  place.  Specifically,  the  changes  introduced  by  the  law  of 
1968  have  been  in  effect  in  all  Development  Towns  since  around  I963.  In 
all  of  these  towns,  all  children  who  wish  it  receive  a secondary  education 
free  of  tuition  charges.  That  is,  the  seker  examination  is  entirely  with- 
out relevance  to  children  in  Development  Towns,  This  program  is  one  of 
many  that  were  first  introduced  in  these  areas  and,  having  been  found  (or 
felt)  to  be  successful,  are  then  introduced  to  the  rest  of  the  society. 
Although  the  law  of  I968  will  formally  apply  to  the  entire  society,  its 
impact  will  be  on  the  urban  centers  and  on  the  old  towns. 

This  reform,  of  course,  will  not  provide  a panacea  for  the  inequality 
which  prevails  in  Israeli  social  relations,  but  it  will  help  as  an  im- 
portant step  in  that  direction.  No  amount  of  inoculating  or  decorating 
people  with  diplomas  or  degrees  will  overcome  despisal  or  fear  of  children 
with  dark  skins  or  mothers  who  wear  colorful  Yemeni  or  Moroccan  dress. 

What  Israelis  can  hope  for  is  that  whatever  else  accompanies  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a university  degree  --  acceptance  of  differences,  a more  sophis- 
ticated awareness  of  the  underlying  social  processes  in  the  malignancy 
of  the  disenfranchisement  of  groups  (assuming  they  are  permitted  to  learn 
about  these  in  the  university)  , greater  social  and  economic  security  and 
a corresponding  reduction  of  socioeconomic  marginality,  and  the  like  -- 
will  combine  with  other  and  more  important  forces  in  the  society  to  elim- 
inate disenfranchisement:  the  loss  of  autonomy  of  groups  that  perpetuate 

firm  boundaries  and  the  particularistic  values  that  almost  invariably 
accompany  these. 

As  I have  tried  to  show,  movement  in  this  direction  has  begun  in 
Israel  within  its  overall  institutional  structure,  and  this  is  mirrored 
in  its  educational  organ i zat i on . Changes  in  the  classroom,  especially  in 
the  curriculum,  have  barely  begun,  and  there  is  a lag  between  the  two. 

The  elimination  of  firm  boundary  systems  within  the  society,  and  the  in- 
creasing firmness  of  the  state's  --and  therefore  the  educational  system's 
--  boundaries  will  not  eliminate  inequality  in  the  society.  Present 
knowledge  suggests  that  inequality  is  an  integral  aspect  of  the  political 


Structure  of  al]  nations.  But  what  Is  to  be  hoped  for  is  that  this  in- 
equal  ity  will  be  more  equally  spread  throughout  the  population  and  will 
be  based  on  individual  ability  rather  than  ascribed  status  and  the 
cementing  of  disenfranchisement  of  groups  -»  within  the  limits  discussed 
be  1 ow „ 

It  will  require  a separate  study  — for  which,  as  noted,  there  was 
not  time  in  this  project  --  to  draw  a comparable  picture  of  persistence 
and  change  in  American  education.  Without  such  systematic  research,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty  what  has  persisted  and 
what  has  changed  since,  let  us  say,  I870.  This  is  especially  difficult 
today  when,  at  least  on  the  surface,  education  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  Is  in  physical  turmoil.  As  this  is  being  written  (in  Israel)  the 
first  Incomplete  reports  of  armed  students  on  the  campus  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity are  filtering  through,  and  the  combination  of  physical  distance 
and  lack  of  a time  perspective  make  It  impossible  to  draw  any  conclusions. 
At  some  future  date,  books  and  monographs  will  refer  to  the  "period  of 
social  change"  in  United  States  society  and  education  in  I968  and  I969. 

But  it  is  in  the  nature  of  homo  sapiens  that  social  change  can  only  be 
understood  in  retrospect,  when  its  resolutions  have  become  clear.  We 
do  not  yet  have  that  retrospect. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  make  a few  tentative  observations. 

For  example,  despite  the  many  legislative  programs  in  connection  with 
American  education  since  I963,  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  produce 
change  in  the  vast  school  complex  of  United  States  society.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  this  is  that  the  overall  organization  of  group  relations  in 
the  society  have  remained  resistant  to  fundamental  change.  Despite  this, 
it  Is  probably  safe  to  say  that  there  has  been  more  change  --  however 
minimal  in  the  educational  sphere  of  American  society  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  social  system.  Whether  this  Impression  is  correct;  whether 
the  educational  system  will  be  able  to  produce  changes  in  other  spheres 
of  activity;  whether  there  is  more  change  in  the  society  as  a whole  than 
meets  the  eye  --  all  such  questions  are  matters  for  the  future  to  determine. 


Another  question  that  cannot  be  answered  at  the  present  time  — how- 
ever unfortunate  the  question  itself  is,  as  will  be  seen  in  even  greater 
detail  in  the  next  chapter  — is  whether,  as  in  Israel,  a suitable  ideolo- 
gical enemy  is  indispensable  to  national  unification  and  the  provision  of 
central  goals  In  the  educational  sphere.  But  the  question  i s not  so 
simple  as,  Whom  can  we  hate?  It  is,  instead,  a problem  in  the  comparative- 
historical  analysis  of  social  systems,  ! mentioned  one  of  these  earlier, 
namely,  the  need  to  distinguish  between  new  nations  and  established 
nations.  New  nations  have  either  their  former  colonial  masters  to  hate 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  and  Israel,  the  conquered  people 
i n whose  midst  or  a 1 ong s i de  whom  they  live.  Established  nati on s -- 
especially  in  the  contemporary  world  of  intercontinental  communications 
and  missle  systems  --  cannot,  it  would  seem,  afford  such  cheap  luxuries. 
(Even  if  the  prohibitive  cost  of  such  ideologies  is  mythical,  It  Is  a 
myth  worth  preserving  and  fostering.) 

But  there  is  an  even  more  urgent  problem  in  this  comparative- 
historical  analysis,  and  It  is  a pressing  one  for  people  who  assume  the 
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responsibilities  of  planning,  as  in  education.  This  is  the  problem  of 
a society's  relationship  to  other  societies  as  a limiting  factor  in  the 
type  of  educational  system  that  it  can  develop. 


I have  maintained  above  that  the  reflection  of  Israel's  organization 
I ; of  group  relations  in  its  educational  system  has  to  be  understood  in  terms 

of  the  openness  of  its  social  boundaries  vis-a-vis  other  societies,  and 
that  the  degree  to  which  it  has  been  able  to  centralize  its  school  system 
has  mirrored  the  breakdowns  in  group  barriers  in  the  society  as  a whole. 

> Both  of  these,  I have  maintained,  have  proceeded  to  the  degree  that  the 

nation  has  been  able  to  exclude  influences  and  personnel  from  other 
I societies.  That  is,  domestic  homogeneity  and  egalitarianism  is,  the 

! argument  runs,  a function  of  autonomy  in  the  international  sphere.  (As 

j I will  attempt  to  show  in  the  chapters  that  follow,  equality  of  oppor- 

tunity In  schools  increases  as  group  and  school  autonomy  decreases.) 
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History  never  repeats  itself,  and  no  level  of  sociocultural  inte- 
gration can  replicate  any  of  its  predecessors.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
possible  to  extrapolate  processes  from  a comparison  of  different  stages 
of  sociocultural  development.  However  one  feels  about  such  developments, 
it  ns  neve  r i,he  1 ess  clear  that  i ntersoc  I eta  1 involvements  and  dependence 
are  increasing;  insularity  — or  what  is  popularly  called  isolation  — is 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult.  This  is  so  because  of  the  development 
of  worldwide  communications  systems,  increasing  travel  across  national 
boundaries,  technological  interdependence,  and  an  i nchoate  world  political 
government  under  a system  like  the  UN  or  a more  successful  successor.  In 
view^of  this,  every  nation's  openness  to  outside  influences  will  increase 
in  direct  proportion  to  its  Involvement  in  an  i ntersocleta 1 network. 

Hence,  firm  and  closed  social  national  boundaries  will  be  relatively  im- 
possible. Under  such  conditions,  it  is  possible  to  anticipate  three 
major  correlates:  the  tolerance  of  sustained  outspoken  dissent  within 

each  nation;  the  continuation  of  firm  and  relative  autonomous  boundary 
systems  within  each,  and  competition  among  them;  and  non-i nterchange- 
ability  of  roles  among  Individuals,  since  peop le  will  derive  their  roles 
and  statuses  from  their  subgroup  memberships  within  the  nation,  as  well 
as  from  the  nation  itself. 

The  second  and  third  correlates  of  relatively  open  national  boundaries 
suggest  the  continuation  of  part i cular i sm  wi th i n the  society,  including 
in  the  educational  sphere.  The  comparative-historical  record,  1 believe, 
demonstrates  that  these  social -structural  factors  are  much  stronger  than 
ideological  opiposltions  to  them.  To  state  the  matter  bluntly  and  collo- 
quially, this  is  a state  of  affairs  and  a set  of  forces  that  "we  are  stuck 
with,"  Just  as  we  are  saddled  with  the  limitations  (and  the  potentials) 
of  our  physiol ogy  and  our  minds.  But  I do  not  believe  that  these  factors 
requ ire  their  pa s s i ve  accep tance,  any  more  than  the  limitations  of  physi- 
ology and  mind  required  that  homo  sapiens  remain  at  the  level  of  foraging 
or  agriculture.  As  1 have  maintained  in  Man  in  Adaptation,  science  is  an 
integral  part  of  contemporary  human  adaptation,  and  it  is  as  incumbent 
upon  us  to  use  it  as  effectively  as  we  use  medical  and  other  scientific 
knowledge.  Once  we  understand  the  processes  involved  in  the  effects  of 
i n te rsoc I eta  1 relations  on  intrasocietal  social  organization  --  and  this 
understanding  has  barely  begun  — it  may  be  possible  to  free  ourselves 
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of  some  of  these  limitations  to  some  extent,  comparable  to  the  ways  in 
which  technological  advance  has  freed  man  from  many  of  his  habitat  tonal 
and  biological  limitations.  Naturally,  this  is  social  engineering.  But 
so  is  the  administration  of  antibiotics,  producing,  among  other  things, 
Increased  population  size;  so  is  income  tax;  and  so.  In  fact,  is  compul- 
sory education. 


1 have  thus  far  dealt  with  the  broadly  based  institutional  aspects 
of  Israeli  education  historically  and  contemporaneously.  But  to  revert 
to  the  cliche  of  the  functionalists,  individuals  lurk  behind  the  facade 
of  every  institution.  Putting  this  otherwise,  how  are  these  institu- 
tional patterns  carried  out  in  the  lives  of  the  mass  of  ordinary  men? 
Institutions  are  nothing  more  than  abstractions  from  the  activities  of 
people  who  make  use  of  what  is  available  in  particular  ways.  But  before 
turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  — to  "what  the  natives  do"  — 
it  Is  necessary  to  describe  the  goals  of  education:  the  business  of  the 

schooling  industry.  It  is  to  this  that  1 now  turn. 
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VI 

The  Schooling  Industry 


An  investigation  of  the  interrelationships  between  a nation's  edu- 
cational system  and  the  rest  of  its  institutional  matrixes  must,  at  one 
point  or  another,  ask  the  question.  What  is  education  for?  There  are  two 
approaches  to  this  problem.  On  the  one  hand,  it  can  refer  to  education 
as  a self-contained  phenomenon  or  process  independent  of  any  particular 
society  or  setting,  in  much  the  same  way  that  we  talk  about  love,  the 
meaning  of  life  or  death,  good  or  evil,  and  the  like.  On  the  other,  it 
can  refer  to  the  actual,  specific,  and  localized  version  of  the  process 
in  --  and  relevant  to  --  a specific  society  at  a particular  time.  When 
taking  this  view  of  education,  it  is  a given  axiom  that  what  is  "educa- 
tional" in  one  society  may  be  corrosive  in  another.  Such  local  and 
particular  applications  of  the  educational  process  have  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  former  and  more  general  process. 


This  is  necessary  because  as  my  mind  often  wandered  during  the  hun- 
dreds of  hours  that  1 sat  in  Israeli  classrooms  --  that  is,  when  the 
frequent  sensory  overload  permitted  me  to  --  I asked  myself,  "Is  this 
education?"  What  1 was  observing,  whether  1 was  in  a corner  of  a kinder- 
garten  or  at  a university  seminar  table,  had  tittle  resemblance  to  my 
preconceived  ideas  of  education  --  disciplining  and  liberating  the  mind 
for  the  purpose  of  free  and  enjoyable  use  of  its  potentials  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  ideas  --  which  I had  acquired  in  a completely  different  socio- 
cultural and  national  context.  My  moment  of  truth,  as  it  were,  came  when 
I realized  that  the  educational  philosophers  from  whom  I learned  had 


never  faced  this  prob- 
[[leaving  aside  the  question 


never  heard  of  Israel,  or,  if  they  did,  they  hac 

lem;  These  are  the  realities  of  life  in  Israel  ^ ^ 

of  the  definition  of  reality,  whether  it  is  an  aVt i f act'^of  self-fulfilling 
prophecj^es  or  an  axiom  of  the  milieu  over  which  no  one  has  any  direct 
control]  ; how  does  one  educate  people  in  and  for  these  realities?  Could 
Israel  survive,  could  its  citizens  function  effectively,  could  people  in 
Israel  successfully  get  from  one  day  to  the  next  if  its  education  were 
based  on  the  h i gh-sound i ng  ideals  of  the  American,  English,  or  German 
philosophers  of  education?  Consider,  for  example,  this  statement  by 
Whitehead  in  The  Aims  of  Education  (taken  at  random):  "The  logic  of  the 

discovered  is  the  deduction  of  the  special  events  which,  under  certain 
circumstances,  would  happen  in  obedience  to  the  assumed  laws  of  nature" 

(P-  ^0*  I think  it  is  a safe  conclusion  that  the  educational  process 

in  Israel  is  devoted,  in  part,  to  a systematic  eradication  of  habits  of 
discovery,  the  valuation  of  discovery,  its  enjoyment,  or  the  desire  for 
it.  Is  Whitehead's  statement  --  or  even  the  concluding  sentence  in  his 
book,  that  "Our  problem  is,  in  fact,  to  fit  the  world  to  our  perceptions, 
and  not  our  perceptions  to  the  world"  --  irrelevant  to  Israel,  or  to  any 
other  set  of  realities  for  that  matter,  or  Is  his  view  Itself  irrelevant? 
Simply,  it  is  neither  (or  both).  Instead,  it  can  be  said  that  no  society 
is  concerned  with  education  per  se,  but  only  with  the  systematized  train- 
ing of  individuals  to  live  in  a particular  set  of  realities,  to  accept 
those  realities  without  question,  to  be  obedient  subjects. 
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The  realities  of  life  to  which  Israeli  schooling  is  adjusted  in 
the  sense  in  which  1 have  used  the  term  '“adjustment"  in  Man  in  Adaptation 
a r a twofold.  First,  there  are  the  realities  of  life  as  they  exist  in  all 
national  societies,  especially  in  the  attempts  by  the  state's  rulers  to 
achieve  national  and  societal  integration,  uniformity,  and  homogeneity. 

This  is  the  general  problem  of  school  I ng.  Second,  there  are  the  realities 
of  life  as  they  exist  in  Israel  (or  in  any  other  society)  and  nowhere  else. 

In  Israel,  this  is  the  problem  of  inculcating  a set  of  attitudes,  values, 
and  reflexes  of  mind  (and  trigger  fingers)  which  enable  people  to  live  as 
colons , in  a constant  state  of  war  and  tense  belligerency,  and  as  con- 
stantly justifying  systematized  inequality.  This  is  the  specific  problem. 

Given  these  realities  --  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  any  national  society  -- 
Israeli  education  could  hardly  take  any  other  shape  or  content.  We,  in 
the  United  States,  once  faced  almost  precisely  the  same  set  of  problems  — 
and  evolved  almost  precisely  the  same  set  of  solutions  at  the  time,  with 
the  exception  of  centralization  --  when  we  took  a continent  that  was  not 
ours;  our  Puritan  villages  were  not  unlike  Israeli  kibbutzim  in  structure 
and  ideology;  our  schooling  was  heavily  influenced  by  religious  considera  ” 
tions;  our  colon  status  was  rationalized  as  the  fulfillment  of  the  deity's 
will;  our  genocide  was  barely  different  in  intent  or  justification;  and 
our  caste  system,  too,  though  slightly  different  in  dlstsils  was  barely 
separated  from  these  other  cons i derat  ions o As  Isf^©!  enters  the  last  third 
of  the  20th  century,  it  copes  with  problems  that  we  began  to  face  in 
North  America  about  250  years  ago.  When  we  began  to  build  a school  system, 
we  did  not  face  the  problem  of  incorporating  the  intellectual  climate  of 
the  19^0s  into  our  curriculum;  we  did  not  have  to  watch  a Cotton  Mather 
reconcile  the  imperatives  of  a "space  age"  with  the  demands  of  religious 
legitimation  and  law.  The  point  is  not  that  Israel  is  a "1700  society" 
while  we  in  the  United  States  are  a society  of  the  1960s;  rather,  as  1 
have  noted  above,  the  point  is  that  Israel  is  a "new  nation"  while  we,  in  ; 

the  United  States  today,  are  so  far  along  the  road  to  nationhood  that  we 
are  literally  beginning  to  relegate  thq  study  of  our  origins  to  archeolo- 
gists. Israel  is  also  using  archeology  In  the  same  v^ay,  and  their  task 
is  to  find  a fictional  set  of  origins;  but  that  is  another  chapter.  Let  I 

us  first  turn  to  the  general  problem  in  the  adjustment  of  schooling  to  a ' 

new  nat ion. 


As  one  eavesdrops  among  the  tourists  making  their  lifetime  or  annual 
pilgrimages  to  Israel,  he  hears  the  ritual  phrase,  "Isn't  it  a remarkable 
country."  More  often  than  not,  it  has  a plaintive  quality  to  It,  because 
it  comes  out  somewhere  between  a question  and  an  assertion,  almost  as 
though  those  uttering  it  want  to  be  assured  that  Israel  is,  indeed,  "a 
remarkable  country."  In  many  respects,  it  is,  but  hardly  for  reasons  that 
tourists  can  see.  What  they  do  observe  are  cities  like  many  in  other 
countries  •==■■  though  marked,  perhaps,  by  considerably  more  rudeness  and 
abrasiveness  as  welt  as  overcrowded  roads  with  incredible  rates  of 
traffic  fatalities,  large  and  small  industries,  prosperous  neighborhoods 
and  slums,  various  kinds  of  agricultural  villages,  rubble,  sand,  ugliness 
and  indescribable  beauty.  They  see  what  Israelis  want  them  to  see;  Jews 
as  farmers  and  as  members  of  other  occupations  that  Jews  were  supposedly 
incapable  of  filling.  But  there  is  really  nothing  remarkable  about  this. 

What  is  of  special  Interest  in  Israel,  at  least  for  the  social 
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scientist,  Is  the  probably  unparalleled  speed  with  which  a state  was 
created  and  set  into  effective  motion,  Its  educational  system  is  a 
microcosm  of  this.  Among  the  first  steps  in  a state’s  attempt  to  en- 
trench itself  is  the  ,establ ishment  of  courts  to  enforce  national  laws, 
economic  control,  the  regulation  of  labor,  the  creation  of  an  army  and 
a police  force,  and  so  forth.  But  In  addition  to  such  formal  institu- 
tional central izatlon,  it  .is  also  necessary  for  the  rulers  of  a nation  — 
those  who  speak  in  the  name  of  the  state  --  to  gain  legitimacy,  the  be- 
lief on  the  part  of  the  masses  that  the  former  have  the  right  to  rule  and 
impose  their  wills.  This,  is  the  problem  faced  in  every  new  nation,  and 
it  most  directly  affects  the  rulers'  activities  in  the  educational  sphere. 
Being  a new  nation,  this  is  among  the  principal  concerns  of  Israel’s  edu- 
cational system,  and  this  is  what  shapes  it.  In  the  United  States,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  legitimacy  has  largely  been  gained,  the  educational 
system  has  very  different  characteristics.  In  Israel,  the  outstanding 
characteristic  of  education  is  the  attempt  to  inculcate  legitimating  ide- 
ology; in  the  United  States,  it  appears  that  the  emphasis  has  shifted  from 
the  inculcation  of  legitimating  ideology  to  training  for  participation  in 
the  forms  and  etiquette  of  a particular  kind  of  political  life,  or  what 
may  be  called  the  "American  style,"  Current  events  in  American  secondary 
schools  and  universities,  in  which  students  can  be  said  to  be  partici- 
pating in  the  long  overdue  reform  of  medieval  educational  systems  (although 
there  are,  admittedly,  other  ways  of  seeing  these  events),  can  be  regarded 
as  an  Index  of  the  success  of  United  States  schooling  in  this  regard, 
namely,  in  activist  participation  in  the  process  of  change.  But  let  us 
first  turn  to  Israel,  in  order  to  gain  a clearer  picture  of  schooling  which 
focuses  primarily  on  the  inculcation  of  legitimating  ideology. 

When  one  pauses  to  consider  Israeli  education  as  a systematized 
attempt  to  inculcate  a set  of  legitimating  values  while,  at  the  same  time, 
listening  to  the  elders  of  the  oligarchy  who  rule  Israel,  he  is  struck  by 
a tragedy,  in  the  sense  of  dramatic  tragedy.  The  members  of  the  "second 
aliyah"  who  rule  Israel  --  emigres  and  expatriates  of  the  Russian  revo- 
lution of  1905  --  were  driven  by  a particular  ideology;  the  normalization 
of  Jewish  life,  the  need  to  demonstrate  that  Jews  could  do  anything  that 
other  homo  sapiens  could  do.  But  this  had  a very  specific  edge,  aside  from 
their  demonstration  that  Jews  could  be  farmers  and  soldiers  and  the  masters 
of  a nation.  It  was  the  desire  to  prove  to  themselves  and  to  everyone  else 
that  Jews  could  rid  themselves  of  the  "psychology  of  the  diaspora  or  exile," 
that  they  could  shed,  the  character  traits  of  second-class  citizenship  and 
the  defensiveness  that  was  an  integral  part  of  these.  They  wanted  to  be 
rid  of  the  "hunchback  personality"  (as  one  Israeli  put  it  to  me)  of  con- 
stant awareness  and  preoccupation  with  being  Jewish,  of  looking  over  their 
shoulders  to  see  who  was  watching  them,  of , marg i na 1 i ty , of  a sense  of  being 
different  from  all  other  homo  sapiens,  ■ 

They  have  succeeded  and,  as  some  are  willing  to  admit  wistfully,  that 
is  their  tracjedy.  Shortly  after  the  191^7  war,  I was  driving  on  an  inter- 
urban  highway  with  an  Israeli  in  his  late  70s  --  who  had  grown  up  in  east- 
ern Poland  --  and  stopped  to  give  a lift  to  a soldier  on  weekend  furlough. 

We  had  a long  way  to  go,  and  after  a while  we  broke  down  our  reserve  with 
each  other  and  the  conversation  became  somewhat  bantering.  The  soldier, 
it  emerged,  had  been  on  active  service  in  the  war  and  had  seen  some  bad 
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fighting  in  Syria.  The  old  man  laughingly  said  that  he  had  tried  to 
enlist  In  the  war  but  had  been  told  that  he  was  too  young.  The  soldier 
replied,  and  I do  not  know  to  what  extent  he  was  aware  of  the  sharpness 
of  his  remark,  "That's  all  right,  old  man,  you  people  did  your  part,  now 
it  is  time  for  you  to  sit  aside  and  let  us  do  the  work."  The  Israeli 
version  of  the  "generation  gap"  was  clearly  put,  and  we  rode  along  in 
silence  for  many  mi  lei. 

Many  immigrants  from  Europe  have  told  me  that  their  children,  who 
have  been  boi n and  brought  up  in  Israel,  have  absolutely  no  comprehension 
of  what  their  parents  are  talking  about  when  the  latter  speak  of  their 
lives  as  Jews  in  their  countries  of  origin.  One  would  expect,  in  view  of 
the  original  goals  of  "normalization,"  that  they  would  be  happy  about 
this,  but  their  speech  and  bearing  are  always  sad  when  discussing  this. 
While  they  admit  that  they  have  succeeded  in  achieving  what  they  always 
vjanted  more  than  anything,  they  feel  that  something  important  has  been 
lost:  the  feeling  of  uniqueness,  the  quest  for  intellectual  creativity, 

the  drive  for  excellence,  the  sense  of  separateness  and  style,  and  the 
like  all  of  which,  of  course,  were  defensive  responses.  The  elders' 
identification  with  what  they  refer  to  as  their  national  past  and  heritage 
finds  no  responsive  chord  in  a vast  sector  of  the  native  born  Israeli 
generations.  My  impression  Is  that  most  sabras ' identification  with  their 
national  past  is  more  akin  to  United  States  children's  identifications 
with  the  heroes  of  their  imaginations  who  fought  the  Indians  and  opened 
the  American  western  frontiers.  The  veterans  of  the  "second  aliyah"  and 
the  sabras  may  use  the  same  words  when  talking  about  this  national  heri- 
tage, but  their  meanings  and  symbolic  representations  are  greatly  dif- 
ferent. The  former  still  carry  with  them  the  aS',’ -at  ions  of  their  youth  - 
the  future-oriented  element  in  their  consciousness  of  this  heritage  -- 
while  their  native-born  Israeli  children  are  immutably  committed  to  the 
present.  The  sab r as  never  knew  the  whiplash  of  Jewish  minority  status  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere;  their  parents  have  never  been  able  to  erase  its 
scar  tissue.  A very  small  handful  of  the  older  generation  admit,  in 
voicing  their  regrets  about  this  symbolic  and  ideological  gap,  that  they 
still  want  their  cake  after  having  eaten  it;  most,  however,  not  unlike 
their  intellectually  sclerotic  confreres  in  most  other  societies  who  can 
think  of  little  except  the  shallowness  of  youth  and  its  irresponsibility, 
say  in  one  way  or  another,  "Materialistic  youngsters  --  well,  what  can 
you  expect."  A prominent  Israeli  biochemist  who  escaped  from  Anschluss 
Austria  and  one  of  Israel's  best  concert  musicians  who  is  the  scion  of  a 
wealthy  American  family,  put  it  to  me  almost  identically  on  two  separate 
occasions:  "1  was  the  only  Jewish  child  in  my  class,  I couldn't  afford 
not  to  be  the  best  in  my  class.  My  son?  He's  almost  the  worst  in  his 
class,  and  he  couldn't  care  less."  The  biochemist's  son's  happiest  day 
came  when  he  was  accepted  as  a cadet  for  Israel's  air  force;  the  musicians' 
son  --  much  to  his  father's  consternation  — has  not  the  faintest  Idea  of 
what  he  will  do  when  he  finishes  his  army  service. 

This  i s not  only  important  as  an  important  aspect  of  the  Israeli  ex- 
perience but  also  as  a significant  qualification  of  accepted  notions  of 
educa t i on  as , among  ot.her  things,  an  institutionalized  means  for  the  trans” 
mission  of  culture  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  Israel's  educational 
system  superficially  bears  out  the  contention  of  the  oligarchs  than  an 
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ancient  cultural  tradition  is  being  transmitted  in  the  nation's  schools. 

But  the  appearances  here  are  very  deceiving.  The  Old  Testament,  Prophets, 
Talmud,  Oral  Law,  and  the  like,  may  be  the  same  texts  that  were  learned 
in  the  small  cheder-schoo 1 room  in  an  Eastern  European  ghetto.  Their 
meanings  could  not  be  more  different  if  the  texts  were  the  writings  of 
Conf uci us , 

Hov\/ever,  I do  not  want  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  ideological  gap 
between  Israel's  generations  is  of  chasmal  proportions.  There  are  impor- 
tant "myth  systems"  which  cut  across  this  divisiveness  and  which  effec- 
tively unite  the  nation;  I will  discuss  these  below  in  connection  with 
"Israel's  Silent  Generation,"  the  nation's  politically  passive  university 
students.  But  these  are  not  the  outgrowths  of  the  educational  system, 
but  rather  of  events  that  have  occurred  far  away  from  classrooms.  At  this 
point,  and  with  the  foregoing  qualifications  in  mind,  I want  to  focus  on 
the  content  of  Israel's  schools. 

The  achievement  of  unity  and  the  maintenance  of  centralized  control 
are  interdependent,  and  they  are  among  the  most  prominent  concerns  of  the 
people  staffing  the  state's  bureaucracies.  The  motivations  of  these 
people  is’  an  Intriguing  problem  because  state  bureaucrats  often  also 
occupy  important  positions  in  local  groups  whose  autonomy  and  authority 
the  state  --  that  is,  these  very  same  people  --  seek  to  supplant  and  sub- 
vert. In  I srael 5 for  example,  as  vjas  seen  above,  one  of  the  threads  run- 

ning through  its  history  has  been  the  attempts  by  the  government  to  sub- 
vert and  eliminate  the  autonomy  of  such  organizations  as  the  Histadrut 
(the  General  Federation  of  Labor),  the  Jewish  Agency,  the  kibbutz  feder- 
ations, and  religious  groups.  A great  many  of  the  leaders  of  these  groups 
are  also  the  managers  of  the  government's  major  bureaucracies,  that  is, 
they  are  cabinet  officials.  These  processes  are  mirrored  ka 1 e i descop i ca 1 1 y 
in  each  of  several  spheres  of  activity;  the  control  of  labor,  production 
and  consumption,  the  control  of  water  and  other  sources  of  energy,  law  and 
education.  Much  more  will  be  known  about  the  nature  of  national  social 
systems  once  the  problem  of  bureaucrats'  motivations  can  be  investigated 
systematically;  all  that  can  be  said  in  the  present  stage  of  theory  and 
knowledge  is  that  power  seems  to  be  its  own  reward.  Bearing  in  mind  this 

limitation  on  our  understanding  of  national  systems,  it  is  also  important 

to  remember  that  it  Is  insufficient  for  a centralized  national  system 
merely  to  impose  control  and  unity;  for  a centralized  state  system  to  suc- 
ceed, its  controls  must  be  accepted  and  adopted  by  the  polity.  For  any 
social  system  to  succeed,  it  is  necessary  for  the  mass  of  ordinary  men 
to  believe  that  the  state  Is  legitimate,  that  its  bureaucrac i tes  have  the 
rightful  authority  to  impose  their  will,  to  call  for  obedience  and  phy- 
sical sacrifice,  and  that  it  must  be  defended  against  all  attacks  from 
with  and  w i thout . 

Nevertheless,  the  Justification  for  a state's  exercise  of  force  and 
authority  is  not  in  these  attributes  alone.  A state  must  see  to  it  that 
a sentiment  of  unity  is  established,  a feeling  of  being  one  people  com- 
mitted to  a common  goal  despite  divergent  or  opposing  interests.  Somehow, 
a reflex  of  mind  has  to  be  instilled  so  that  the  oppressed  peasant  and  the 
aristocratic  ruler,  together  with  the  middleman  who  mediates  their  re- 
lations (and  probably  detests  both),  feel  that  they  have  a common  bond 


I and  obligation,  a set  of  loyalties  which  override  all  differences,  At  , 

the  same  time  that  members  of  different  social  classes,  ethnic  and  caste 
groups,  communities  and  regions,  religious  and  non-  (or  even  anti-)  re- 
ligious groups,  political  parties,  and  the  like,  claw  and  vie,  maneuver 
and  intrigue  for  privilege,  wealth,  power,  natural  resources  and  sources 
of  energy  --  and  sometimes  just  for  the  feeling  of  being  overlord  or 
upper-dog  --  they  must  be  made  to  feel,  and  indeed  come  to  feel,  that 

I they  are  one  group  and  that  they  depend  on  each  other  for  survival  and 

for  achieving  common  ends  and  goals.  More  often  than  not,  these  senti- 
ments, provide  the  meat  of  the  empty  rhetoric  without  which  no  national  I 

birthday  would  be  complete.  But  the  rhetoric  is  not  unimportant,  be- 

cause  It  provides  the  tendons,  however  flaccid,  that  Join  the  muscles  I 

that  must  do  their  jobs  when  the  society  is  threatened  or  feels  that  it  | 

I is  threatened.  | 

An  example  is  provided  by  Israel;  actually,  this  society  has  pro-  i 

vided  many  such  examples  during  its  relatively  brief  history.  But  let 
us  take  one  from  May  20,  19^7,  when  Israel  began  its  general  mobilization  I 

in  preparation  for  the  war  of  a few  weeks  later.  Israel's  is  a citizen's  | 

army;  all  men  serve  periods  of  active  duty  of  24-36  months,  depending  on 
I the  country's  military  needs,  beginning  at  18  years;  afterwards,  they 

f serve  in  the  reserves  until  they  are  49.  Reserve  duty  In  Israel  normally  I 

involves  two  weeks  of  duty  once  a year;  since  the  war  of  1967,  irren  have  i 

been  called  up  for  32  days  in  addition  to  their  war  service,  and  some  al- 
ready have  been  called  up  two  or  three  times.  When  Israel's  military 
situation  is  quiet  and  secure,  men  seek  every  loophole  in  the  law  to 
evade  reserve  duty,  and  many  succeed.  When  there  is  a general  mobili- 
zation, entire  units  are  activated  by  coded  messages  over  the  general 
radio  stations  as  well  as  by  personal  communications  from  those  members 
I of  each  unit  who  have  telephones,  (Telephone  ownership  is  far  from  uni- 

f versa  1 in  Is rael , ) 


Let  us  take  one  infantry  unit  with  which  I have  some  familiarity. 

(My  knowledge  of  the  unit  does  not  contain  anything  that  is  classified 
as  secret.)  Its  members  include  a mayor  of  an  important  urban  center,  a 
university  professor  (both  of  them  are  privates),  several  other  profes- 
sionals, and  a majority  of  laborers  and  clerks.  Most  of  the  laborers  in 
the  unit  are  from  the  lowest  socioeconomic  strata  in  Israeli  society  and 
from  its  most  demeaned  ethnic  groups  (that  is.  North  African).  The  pro-  | 

fessionals  in  civilian  life  are  European.  When  the  general  mobilization 
was  announced,  the  latter  members  of  this  unit  were  concerned  about  their  | 

"Orientals,"  as  North  African  and  Asian  immigrants  and  their  descendants 
are  pejoratively  referred  to  In  Israel.  These  men  had  been  notoriously  j 

unenthus i ast i c soldiers  during  their  reserve  maneuvers;  but  this  was  I 

war  --  again  a "war  for  survival"  — and  how  would  such  a unit  fare  during  I 

"the  real  thing?"  The  unit  was  to  assemble  at  a secret  point  on  the  edge  | 

of  a major  city  by  7 a.m.  Anticipating  laggards,  errors,  and  the  usual  | 

run  of  military  and  bureaucratic  snafus,  it  was  quietly  hoped  that  the  | 

unit  would  be  able  to  board  its  buses  and  leave  for  the  front  by  9 a.m.  | 

Actually,  not  only  did  every  man  in  the  unit  appear,  but  the  group  was  ; 

mobilized  at  such  an  early  hour  that  their  buses  were  able  to  depart  at  | 

7:20  a.m.  | 


i 
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This  was  not 
every  unit  in  the 

up  because  many  over  age  men  joined  their  former  units 
accompanying  them  to  the  front. 


an  isolated  incident;  in  fact,  it  characterized  almost 
army,  some  of  which  had  more  than  100%  response  to  call- 

and  insisted  on 


However,  as  noted  at  the  outset  of  this  report,  response  to  mobili- 
zation calls  was  not  universal  in  I967.  Some  men  in  the  disenfranchised 
groups  within  the  Jewish  caste  did  refuse  to  be  mobilized;  while  it  is 
impossible  to  learn  how  many  men  took  this  attitude  (since  it  is  a closelv 
guarded  military  secret),  my  estimate  is  that  their  numbers  were  roughly 
equivalent  to  one  division,  History  is  a retrospective  activity,  and  it 
IS  s^ways  the  victors  who  write  history.  According  to  the  Israeli  version 
of  the  events  of  May  and  June  I967,  mobilization  was  universally  effective- 
oweyer,  a careful  look  at  what  is  said  and  written  shows  that  the  empha- 
siSyis  on  the  units  which  had  more  than  100%  response  to  calls  to  active 


But  the  claim  itself  is  not  unimportant.  That,  too,  is  part  of  the 
effort  to  attain  legitimacy.  Important  for  our  consideration  here  is 
that  many  Israelis  --  perhaps  those  who  did  not  know  about  refusals  to 
serve  duringthe  war  - said  that  the  universal  response  to  mobilization 
callswas  evidence  of  the  success  of  Israeli  education.  While  there  is 
no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  Israeli  schooling  did  probably  play  a role 
in  the  military  success  of  those  who  did  respond  to  mobilization  notices 
thef^  IS  a more  fundamental  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ques- 

likely  that  those  men  who  refused  to  serve 
1967  had  very  little  exposure  to  Israeli  schooling.  Hence,  one  cannot 
say  one  way  or  the  other  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  this  schooling  did 
not  succeed  among  them.  The  real  test  of  this  will  come  during  Israel's 
next  war  or  two  - which  are  almost  certain  to  take  place  - when  greater 
reliance  will  be  placed  on  a generation  of  personnel  who  have  passed 
though  the  school  system.  This  is  not  mere  speculation;  1 am  saying 
IS  m order  to  alert  future  investigators  who  are  concerned  with  such 
problems  and  who  can  make  preparations  to  study  this  problem  at  the 
point  at  which  Israel  will  be  involved  in  another  major  war.  Given  the 
unusually  high  intellectual  level  of  Israel's  General  Staff  and  its 
orientation  to  research  (as  well  as  its  sincere  concern  with  such  prob- 
lems, which  are  national  and  not  confined  exclusively  to  military  consid- 
era^ions),  this  should  not  be  impossible.  There  is  organizational  prece- 
dent  for  such  research,  as  in  the  teams  financed  by  the  National  Research 
unci  in  the  United  States  to  study  responses  to  natural  disasters. 
Regardless  of  whether  a team  has  to  wait  3,  5,  or. even  15  years  to  carry 
out  such  research,  it  should  be  prepared  for. 


A nation  tends  to  take  its  nationhood  for  granted  --  much  as  does 
a person  in  respect  to  his  breathing  --  most  of  the  time.  It  is  crisis 
owever,  the  belief  that  the  nation  is  threatened  and  that  its  exist- 
ence  is  in  danger,  that  tells  the  extent  to  which  normally  warring  and 
mutually  distrustful  groups  also  feel  themselves  to  be  one  group.  Per- 

durinn^!h  unfortunate,  but  this  is  the  way  it  Is.  I was  in  Jerusalem 
durmg  the  snowstorm  which  paralyzed  it  in  January  I968,  and  heard  many 
Orientals  grumble  in  bare  grocery  stores  that  they  were  certain  -- 
many  even  stated  it  as  known  fact  — that  Europeans  in  the  higher  status 
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I neighborhoods  had  ample  food  deliveries,  and  that  their  water  and  elec- 

tricity  had  been  restored.  These  suspicions  were  largely  untrue  as  far 
as  I was  able  to  determine  by  personal  observation.  During  the  war  of 
I 1967,  there  was  apparently  no  hoarding  or  theft  of  food,  and  it  is  said 

that  all  shared  with  each  other  in  their  shelters  regardless  of  ethnic 
background.  During  the  snowstorm  of  I968,  It  was  not  unusual  for  many 

I grocery  stores  to  have  their  shelves  cleared  by  theft  and  pilferage^ 

Small  wonder  to  anyone  familiar  with  the  abrasiveness  of  daily  life  in 
urban  Israel  that  many  of  Its  citizens,  especially  in  Jerusalem,  long 
for  "the  good  old  days"  of  the  last  war, 

t Which,  then,  is  "the"  nation,  any  nation?  Its  response  in  crisis, 

for  the  routine  flow  of  events  and  social  relations?  Naturally,  it  is 
both,  but  not  always  in  ways  that  are  obvious.  Sometimes,  the  ruling 
groups  in  a nation  those  who  control  its  bureaucracies  --  will  manu- 
facture a crisis,  or  more  than  willingly  move  into  it,  in  order  to  unite 
groups  within  the  society  who  appear  to  be  moving  so  far  apart  from  each 

I other  that  their  divisions  threaten  to  rend  the  entire  societal  fabric. 

(There  are  sufficient  data  which  suggest  that  this  is  true  of  Israel  in 
connection  with  its  last  two  wars,  the  Sinai  campaign  of  195^  snd  the 
war  of  1967.)  And  sometimes,  the  ruling  groups  of  a society  encourage 
divisiveness  within  the  nation  in  the  old  political  spirit  of  "divide 
and  conquer."  For  it  is  when  classes  and  ethnic  groups,  regions  and  re- 
I ligions,  communities  and  political  parties  so  thoroughly  distrust  each 

I other  that  a central  government  can  capitalize  on  these  distrusts  and 

S impose  its  own  policies  in  the  vacuums  thus  created.  "Divide  and  conquer" 

I is  a useful  strategy  of  domestic  rulers  as  well  as  invading  powers;  when 

I different  groups  in  a centrally  controlled  society  are  stimulated  to 

I have  different  vested  interests  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  unite,  chal- 

[ lenge,  and  overthrow  the  established  authorities.  Israel's  educational 

f system  provides  a ka 1 e i descop i c picture  of  the  total  society  in  this 

I regard.  Like  the  rest  of  the  society  --  including  its  military  arm: 

Israel  once  had  three  armies  that  were  as  bent  on  each  other's  subversion 
[ as  they  were  determined  to  defeat  a common  enemy  --  Israel's  educational 

system  began  as  a completely  decentralized  institution.  At  two  critical 
points,  in  1953  and  I968,  major  steps  were  taken  in  the  direction  of  greater 
centralization;  both  followed  divisions  in  the  society  that  had  been  sys- 
tematically generated  throughout  the  society's  history. 

Distrust  each  other  and  believe  that  you  are  one;  that  is  not  empty 
rhetoric,  but  one  of  the  most  important  policies  that  a state  can  follow 
in  creating  unity.  It  is  what  Plato  referred  to  as  the  "noble  lie";  to- 
day, it  is  variously  referred  to  as  "ideology,"  "legitimation,"  "political 
myth,"  and  the  like. 

Where  is  the  deception  in  the  "noble  lie?"  It  is  in  this:  that  al- 
most every  nation  in  history  has  been  the  offspring  of  groups  that  have 
been  brought  together  by  one  means  or  another  to  produce  a society  larger 
than  their  sum,  and  entirely  different  from  any  of  them.  What  is  re- 
garded as  legitimate  is  not  the  unions  of  the  diverse  groups,  for  it  is 
in  the  very  nature  of  a state  to  eradicate  diversity  and  encourage  uni- 
formity. An  important  part  of  the  noble  lie  in  many  modern  states  -- 
as  for  example,  in  Israel,  which  by  and  large  imported  it  from  the  United 
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States;  if  it  did  not  import  it,  it  would  have  had  to  invent  it  --  is  the 
assertion  by  those  in  power  that  they  do  not  want  to  obliterate  the  unique 
customs  or  cultures  of  the  many  groups  of  their  societies,  because  it  is 
just  such  diversity  which  lends  color  and  charm  to  the  national  landscape. 
(It  is  also  very  good  for  the  tourist  industry.)  The  lie  is  noble  be- 
cause it  manages  to  serve  two  masters.  It  deludes  these  cultural  en- 
claves into  believing  that  their  distinctive  customs  will  be  preserved 
while  the  latter  are,  in  fact,  systematically  undermined  as  quickly  and  as 
effectively  as  possible.  Were  it  otherwise,  its  proponents  could  easily 
be  accused  of  trying  to  subvert  the  state  itself  by  encouraging  a situ- 
ation in  which  each  group  will  respond  to  its  own  symbols,  its  own  leader- 
ship and  authority,  and  develop  local  rather  than  national  cultural  pat- 
terns . 

Were  the  noble  lie  not  a deception,  every  one  of  its  purveyors  should, 
logically,  oppose  a uniform  educational  system.  The  Israeli  purveyors  of 
this  doctrine  --  and  there  are  many  --  should  thus  be  expected  to  support 
the  establls hmen t of  Y emen i , Moroccan , Tunisian,  Polish-Russian,  Western 
European,  North  American,  and  other  school  systems,  cut  across  by  reli- 
gious and  secular  schools,  different  political  ideologies,  and  various 
other  ethical  systems.  As  a matter  of  fact,  as  was  seen,  Israel  once 
had  a school  system  bordering  on  just  such  chaos.  Those  who  pay  public 
lip  service  to  the  notion  of  preserving  the  quaint  and  colorful  customary 
differences  among  ethnic  groups  have  actually  been  in  the  forefront  of 
centralizing  and  unifying  the  school  system;  they  are  doing  the  work  which 
is  the  stuff  out  of  which  nations  are  made. 

A state  is  a bastard,  because  there  are  no  standards  defining  it  as 
"natural"  as  there  are,  for  example,  in  the  blood  ties  out  of  which  a 
band  of  kinsmen  or  a lineage  is  formed.  A state  is  also  a bastard  in  the 
sense  that  it  Is  extremely  rare  for  most  groups  within  and  outside  the 
society  to  recognize  --  at  its  moment  of  birth  --  its  right  to  exist,  to 
exerc ise  its  privileges,  and  to  claim  others*  obligations  to  it.  It 
legitimizes  itself  in  many  ways:  by  instituting  a centralized  legal  and 

judicial  system,  a police  force,  and  an  army;  by  establishing  economic 
controls;  and  by  forming  a centralized  educational  system  which  will 
train  people  to  recognize  the  state  as  legitimate  and  to  respond  to  its 
symbo 1 s . 


To  exist  and  function  as  a state,  to  evolve  and  adapt  to  challenges, 
and  to  develop  a sense  of  national  unity  and  identity  among  its  polity, 
a state  must  erase  its  bastardy:  it  must  be  legitimized.  The  means  for 

doing  so  differ  in  respect  to  its  relations  with  other  states  and  in 
relation  to  its  own  polity.  The  former  are  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
research,  although  they  are  not  unrelated  to  the  latter.  But  before 
discussing  the  means  by  which  Israel  has  sought  to  establish  its  legiti- 
macy through  its  educational  system  some  of  its  other  legitimating 
activities  provide  an  excellent  background  and  introduction  to  its 
educational  system.  More  accurately,  Israel  *s  --  or  any  other  nation's 
--  educat ional  attempts  to  legitimate  itself  mirror  its  other  legiti- 
mating activities.  Neither  can  be  treated  separately. 


Every  nation  faces  a set  of  unique  problems  in  its  search  for 
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legitimation;  by  similar  token,  each  also  possesses  a set  of  unique 
potentials  that  it  can  exploit  in  the  process.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  that  no  two  nations  have  had  precisely  the  same  origins,  no  two 
have  faced  identical  sociopolitical  and  geographic  conditions,  and  no 
two  have  been  made  up  of  the  same  smaller  social  fabrics.  There  are 
many  valid  points  at  which  one  can  start  in  describing  the  principal 
features  of  a national  social  system  and  its  problems  and  potentials 
In  Its  search  for  legitimacy.  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  research, 
however,  there  is  one  which  seems  to  stand  out  in  its  contribution  to 
Israel's  uniqueness;  it  is  an  International  society  --  though  this 
characteristic  will  eventually  atrophy  and  disappear  --  and  it  is  the 
only  state  in  history  to  have  been  created  by  an  international  politi- 
cal body,  namely,  the  United  Nations,  It  is  the  international  character 
of  Israel  that  is  the  pivotal  feature  of  its  social  --  and  therefore 
educational  — organization. 

Once  stated,  this  assertion  must  be  qualified  immediately,  Israel 
has  been  in  existence  since  the  1920s;  its  "creation"  by  the  United 
Nations  in  November  1947  actually  refers  only  to  its  i nternat i ona 1 
legitimacy,  Israel's  social  organization  generally,  and  its  educational 
system  in  particular,  are  incomprehensible  without  this  distinction. 

By  the  United  Nations'  resolution  which  "created"  it  along  with 
an  Arab  state  that  never  came  into  being  --  Israel's  nationhood  was 
recognized  by  other  nations  to  have  begun  with  the  departure  of  the 
British  colonial  government  (euphemist ical ly  known  as  the  Mandatory 
Government)  on  May  15,  1948,  In  seeking  to  understand  Israel's  search 
for  legitimacy  it  is  interesting  and  important  to  note  that  this  is 
also  the  date  from  which  Israel  formally  counts  its  birth.  Why  should 
a nation  focus  on  a birthday  that  is  not  its  true  b i rthdate? 

Like  many  nations  in  history,  Israel  came  into  existence  gradu- 
ally, almost  without  anyone  realizing  what  was  happening  at  the  time. 

As  noted,  its  true  provenience  dates  from  the  1920s.  The  later  date 
(1948)  is  used  for  a variety  of  reasons.  First,  it  Is  always  conven- 
ient for  a state  to  have  a definite  date  of  birth;  this  enables  it  to 
have  annual  rites  and  ceremonies  of  i ntens i f i cat  ion  wh i ch  reva^'date  it; 
It  Is  concrete  and  provides  the  polity  with  a fixed  moment  of  beginning 
and  thus  of  a sense  of  reality,  Israel's  annual  Independence  Day  parade 
--  until  1969  an  exclusively  military  display  --  is  the  high  point  in  the 
nation's  annual  cycle.  History  is  usually  conceived  in  the  minds  of 
most  people  in  terms  of  a fixed  sequence  of  events,  rather  than  as  a 
process;  fixed  dates  meet  popular  expectations  of  what  fh i stor i ca 1 events 
are  supposed  to  be. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulties  that  would  arise  from  using  the 
vague  beginnings  "in  the  1920s"  in  terms  of  popular  conceptions  of 
what  constitutes  history,  "the  1920s"  poses  five  other  difficulties 
for  those  who  are  most  concerned  with  the  state's  legitimization.  First, 
it  Is  too  remote  and  too  far  back  in  the  past  for  almost  half  of  the 
adult  populace  to  identify  with;  their  immigration  to  Israel  came  after 
May  15,  1948,  and  it  is  therefore  easier  for  them  to  feel  closer  to. 
Second,  although  Israel  is  the  oldest  of  the  "new  nations"  of  the  modern 
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world  --  a fact  which  is  almost  never  mentioned  in  Israel  --  the  later 
date  provides  Israelis  with  an  important  rationalization  for  what  they 
feel  to  be  many  of  its  shortcomings:  "it  is  a young  nation,  give  it 
time,"  Third,  if  the  earlier  date  were  used,  the  state  and  its  bureauc~ 
racies  would  be  even  more  clearly  associated  in  the  minds  of  its  North 
African  and  Aslan  immigrants  with  the  Euro-American  ruling  classes;  this 
would  exacerbate  existing  tensions  to  a point  of  unmanageability  and 
volatility,  Israel  Is  a society  of  immigrants  and  its  population  -- 
which  remains  extraordinarily  conscious  of  ethnic  and  national  backgrounds 
--comes  from  about  100  different  national  backgrounds.  Approximately 
65/fe  of  its  Jewish  population  came  to  Israel  after  1948;  prior  to  1948, 
most  of  this  population  was  of  Euro-American  extraction,  and  it  is  this 
group  which  continues  to  rule  the  society.  Relations  between  the  latter 
groups  and  others,  especially  those  from  North  Africa  and  Asia,  are 
among  the  most  important  sources  of  tension  in  the  society.  Fourth, 

May  15,  1948  was  also  the  date  on  which  the  states  surrounding  Israel 
invaded  and  sought  to  destroy  ft.  This  was  the  first  of  Israel's  three 
major  military  successes  and  it  is  now  referred  to  as  the  "War  for  Inde- 
pendence"; a successful  war  of  this  kind  is  an  important  element  in  any 
state  s search  for  legitimation,  and  none  would  eschew  it.  Fifth,  an 
important  element  in  Israel's  search  for  legitimation  involves  its  at- 
tempts to  create  a "Jewish"  state  which  is  free  of  the  connotations  of 
minority  and,  often,  disenfranchised  status  with  which  "Jewishness"  was 
associated  in  other  countries.  Thus,  Israel  seeks  to  be  a nation  "like 
all  other  nat  ion*! ,"  with  special  emphasis  on  Its  status  of  political 
equality  in  the  family  of  nations.  For  Israelis,  the  1948  date  marks 
the  first  time  in  modern  history  that  Jews  have  constituted  an  autono- 
mous nation,  and  this  is  overwhelmingly  important  to  them. 


; 


The  pains  to  which  Israel's  ruling  groups  go  to  legitimate  the 
nation  are  underscored  by  their  omi ss ions  of  events  surrounding  May  15, 
5948  and  the  War  for  Independence.  May  15th  fell  on  a Saturday  in  1948; 
by  Jewish  custom,  and  later  Israeli  law,  the  sabbath  begins  at  sundown 
on  Friday,  One  of  the  rules  of  orthodox  religious  Judaism  is  that  no 
business  or  writing,  among  other  activities,  may  be  conducted  on  the  sab- 
bath. On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  May  I4th,  the  leaders  of  the  Israeli 
state  --  it  was  not  called  that  at  the  time  --  met  to  draft  and  sign  a 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  was  to  take  effect  at  midnight  of  the 
following  day,  A quarrel  arose  among  those  assembled  over  the  wording 
of  those  portions  of  the  document  dealing  with  the  relations  of  the 
Jews  of  Israel  to  those  abroad.  (This  continues  to  be  a subject  of  in- 
tense debate  in  Israel.)  The  quarrel  became  so  bitter  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  draft  the  document;  as  sundown  approached  it  became  clear 
that  the  people  present  would  have  to  disperse  or  continue  without  the 
orthodox  religious  members  of  the  group.  For  reasons  that  have  been 
discussed,  the  latter  alternative  was  clearly  unacceptable  to  all  con- 
cerned. It  was  then  decided  that  all  those  present  would  sign  a blank 
scroll,  with  the  debate  to  be  continued  and  resolved  after  the  sabbath. 
This  was  done.  The  proclaimed  date  of  the  state's  birth  and  its  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  are  so  important  in  Israel's  process  of  legit- 
imation that  the  nation's  leaders  were  very  successful  in  burying  this 
bit  of  history:  only  a handful  of  Israelis  appear  to  know  the  story  of 

the  drafting  and  signing  of  their  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  they 
rarely  discuss  it, 
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h.c  ho  lu  addition  to  being  e fight  for  survival 

has  become  one  of  the  foci  of  Israel's  search  for  legitimation.  Im- 
portant in  Itself  for  an  understanding  of  many  aspects  of  the  nation's 
cial  organ izat ion,  it  also  plays  a very  important  role  in  Israel's 
educational  system  especial ly  in  its  curriculum.  Hence,  it  deserves 
careful  and  detai led  attention  at  this  point. 

Israel's  claim  to  legitimate  existence  as  a nation  is  based  on  a 
myth.  Nw,  It  needs  to  be  made  explicitly  that  this  is  not  a pejorative 
statement,  any  more  than  the  platonic  "noble  lie"  is  pejorative.'^  Many 
sociopol It ical  groups,  whether  they  are  clans  or  larger  territorial  units 
are  often  based  on  myths,  such  as  mythical  ancestors  or  founders  mythical 
events,  or  mythical  origins.  The  assertion  ' ' " 


that  Israel ' s claim 


to  legitimate  existence  is  based  on  a myth  is  not  to  deny  or  challenge 
ts  right  to  exist;  it  is  only  one  of  the  sine  qua  non  for  an  under- 
standing of  Its  social  system  generally  and  its  educational  system  in 

The  basic  ingredient  of  the  myth  - though  there  are  several  vari- 
ations  - IS  that  the  territory  of  Israel  is  the  rightful  property  of 
the  Jews:  they  inhabited  it  from  the  time  of  Joshua  or,  as  miany  other 
Jews  claim,  from  the  time  of  the  Patriarch  Abraham.  However,  most  Jews 
prefer  Joshua  as  a validation  because  Arabs  also  use  Abraham  as  a patri- 

to  the  territory.  The  Jews  claim  that  ex- 
II  !!  Romans  was  only  a hiatus  in  their  occupation  of 

the  land  that^was  rightfully  theirs;  and  throughout  their  dispersion  -- 
or  exile,^as  It  was  referred  to  until  the  1960s  — they  never  abandoned 
their  claim  to  the  land  that  was  rightfully  theirs.  Hence,  the  estab- 
lishment o,  the  state  of  Israel  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a return 
neither  more  nor  less. 

There  are  many  other  ingredients  to  the  myth,  but  they  are  all 
e a orations  of  or  additions  to,  this  basic  element.  Among  these  are 
the  claim  that  God  had  always  intended  the  territory  to  be  Israel's 
that  there  IS  no  other  place  in  the  world  in  which  Jews  can  live  in’ 
peace  and  free  of  persecution,  that  only  in  an  autonomous  state  of  Israel 
can  Jewish  culture  survive,  and  that  the  Balfour  Declaration  - a memor- 

^ England's  Lord  Balfour,  when  he  was  its  Foreign  Minister 
m 191/  - guaranteed  Israel's  right  to  existence.  ’ 

1 extraordinarily  rare  for  Israelis  to  question  these  arguments 

least  publ icly.  What  is  ent i re  1 y absent  in  Israel  --  and,  importantly 
among  its  enemies  without  and  within-  is,  perhaps,  an  even  more  impor- 
tant  question:  What  are  the  consequences  and  Implications  for  an  emerg- 
ing world  community,  for  the  Middle  East,  and  for  Israel  itself  of  a cLim 
t legitimacy  that  is  based  on  religious  or  ethnic  exclusivity,  of  relating 
intellectually  and  emotionally  to  the  past,  of  having  different  classes 
f citizenship  for  Jew,  Arab,  and  Christian  — of,  in  fact,  an  ethnic  that 
can  only.be  designated  and  tribalistic?  While  this  report  is  not  the  place 
in  which  to  deal  with  these  questions,  they  cannot  be  left  unstated  be- 
cause they  have  important  consequences  for  Israel's  educational  system* 

in  fact,  an  omission  of  these  questions  would  render  Israel's  educational 
system  entirely  unrecognizable. 
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Sonce^the  |.f*.js,  Israel  “s  ex  is  teini'ce  has  been  vis^^-vos.  "the  Arabs  " 
Important  m this  connection  Is  that  "the  Arabs"  are  always  thouqht 
of  by  Israelis  collectively,  as  an  ethnic  --  If  not  a racial  --entity. 
In  reality,  there  are  important  differences  in  almost  all  aspects 
among  Israeli  Arabs,  West  Bank  (Palestinian)  and  East  Bank  (Jordanian) 
Arabs, ^those  in  the  Gaza  area,  and  those  i;t  Israel's  neighboring 
countries.  In  this,  Israelis  differ  little  from  some  of  the  ideologies 
th<'t  were  prevalent  in  many  countries  prior  to  I9A5  about  "the  Jews  " 
-.aelis«  counterposition  of  their  national  existence  vis-a-vis  "the 
Arabf"  has  its  parallel  in  the  latter's  policies  toward  Israel.  Stated 
colloquially  --  and  I can  find  no  better  way  of  putting  it  — "it  takes 
two  to  tango,"  and  this  also  finds  its  expression  in  the  educational 
systems  of  Israel  and  its  neighbors;  they  cannot  be  separated. 


When  Israelis  do  take  exception  to  the  official  and  dogmatic 
legitimating  ideologies  --  the  "noble  lie"  — of  the  state,  they  tend 
to  say  that  "in  historical  fact,  of  course,  there  is  no  identity  with 


^ y w MW  UM'CMLIUy  WILII 

the  past.  From  an  ethnic  point  of  view,  Egypt,  Sudan  and  other  coun- 


tries  are  no  more  'Arab'  than,  say  Spain  or  Sicily.  Likewise,  it  would 


be  hard  to  prove  ethnic  identity  between  modern  Israel  and  the  Jews  of 
two^thousand  years  ago.  But  what  matters  is  not  identity  but  identifi- 
cation; not  the  actual  extent  in  time  and  space  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
past,  but  the  efficacy  of  the  myth.  What  are  decisive  are  not  the 
historical  facts  themselves,  but  their  interpretation  by  people  in  our 
time,  wishing  to  assure  their  group  identity  by  joining  those  realizing 
the  common  vision^,  . , . From, this  point  of  view,  the  essential  simil- 
arity of  Ar_ab^nationansm  and  Zionism  is  striking  , ^ The  danger  of 

these  ideologies  is  not  only  in  their  weakness  as  principles  of  action 
at  the  present  time,  but  even  more  in  their  preventing  the  protagonists 
from  seeing  better  alternatives  for  the  future"  (Yosef  Shat i 1 , "Ideologies 
m the  Israel i-Arab  Conflict,"  New  Outlook.  Vol . 10,  no.  8,  November 
1907,  pp.  8-19,  emphases  supplied). 


^ Let  us  listen  to  another  Israeli  who,  like  the  author  of  the  fore- 
going is  a member  of  a kibbutz.  "Even  if  all  the  Jews  had  been  assim- 
ilated among  the  peoples  -of  Europe,  the  Jew  would  have  continued  to  be 
present  there.  Someone  would  have  had  to  discover  him.  He  was,  one 
might  say,  doomed  to^exist  as  an  archetype  in  the  basement  of  Western 
consciousness,  to  shine  and  to  repel,  to  suffer  and  to  swindle,  to  be 
fated  to  be  a genius  and  fated  to  be  an  abomination.  Therefore,  being 
a Jew  in  the  Diaspora  Lt he  exile,  the  dispersion  among  "the  nations"  or 
the  Gent iles"J  means  Just  that  one  terrible  thing:  Auschwitz  is  meant 
for  you  ....  Therefore,  there  is  no  place  for  me  in  the  world  other 
than  in  the  country  of  the  Jews  ....  The  country  of  the  Jews,  1 said. 
The  country  of  the  Jews  could  not  have  come  into  existence  and  could 
not  have  existed  anywhere  but  here.  ...  Our  Justification  in  respect 
inhabitants  of  the  country  cannot  base  Itself  on  our  age- 
old  longings.  We  have  no  other  objective  Justification  than  the  right 
of  one  who  is  drowning  and  grasps  the  only  plank  he  can.  . . . Wl 
here  of  all  places?  Because  here  was  the  focus  of  j”ourTi  longings' 

(Amos  Oz,  "Meaning  of  Homeland,"  New  Outlook.  Vol . 10.  no  q 
1967,  pp.  9-20).  
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I noted  that  the  authors  of  both  statements  are  members  of  kibbutzimo 
Kibbutzim  have  played  an  important  role  in  Israel's  political  development. 
They  have  also  provided  homes  for  thousands  of  survivors  of  the  German 
concentration  camps.  Life  in  a kibbutz  is  safe,  secure,  and  sheltered, 
and  when  one  wonders  how  and  why  people  --  some  with  advanced  scientific 
training  and  academic  degrees  --  continue  to  live  in  these  enclaves  (t 
am  almost  tempted  to  say  socio-emot iona 1 ghettos),  he  need  only  listen 
to  a few  of  the  life  histories  of  the  survivors  of  -ne  extermination  camps 
who  have  found  the  only  safety  they  have  ever  known  in  kibbutzim  in  order 
to  understand  the  fundamentalism  of  their  claim  to  Israel's  legitimacy. 

It  does  not  take  much  for  even  the  most  hardboiled  empiricist  to  see  the 
ghosts  of  Dachau,  Treblinka,  and  Auschwitz  stalking  a kibbutz  at  the  elbow 
of  the  armed  guard  of  a kibbutz  on  his  nightly  patrols. 

Thus,  whether  oriented  to  the  first  or  the  twentieth  century, 

Israeli  legitimating  ideology  is  based  on  the  premises  of  Jewish  ex- 
clusiveness, separatism,  and  defensiveness  against  aggression  and  on- 
slaught. Its  fundamentalist  exclusivity  itself  carries  echoes  of  the 
irrationalities  of  Germany  in  the  1930s  and  1940s,  of  Russian  policies 
toward  some  of  its  minorities  between  1920  and  19^0,  and  more  recently 
of  the  horrors  of  Nigeria.  1 have  chosen  my  descriptive  terms  advisedly: 
tribalism,  fundamentalism,  and  the  like.  Without  them,  Israeli  society 
and  education  are  not  comprehensible. 

This  is  the  background  from  the  Jevyish  side  to  the  Arab-lsraeli  war 
of  19^8,  As  noted,  it  takes  two  to  tango.  Israel's  enemy  neighbors 
have  them.selves  participated  in  much  the  same  kind  of  thinking  about 
Israel  as  has  Israel  about  her  neighbors.  Most  of  Israel's  neighbors 
are  either  exclusively  or  largely  Islamic  in  religion.  Though  their 
relations  with  each  other  have  been  characterized  by  conflict  and  intrigue, 
they  have  invoked  the  fundamentalist  banners  and  slogans  of  tribalism 
and  ethnicity  when  dealing  with  Israel,  or  with  each  other  in  relation 
to  Israel:  pan-Arabism.  In  the  early  1930s,  Israel's  neighbors,  while 

not  particularly  happy  about  the  prospects  of  Jewish  settlement,  were  not 
prepared  to  go  to  war  to  prevent  it.  But  19^5  marked  an  entirely  new 
political  situation  in  such  countries  as  Egypt,  Syria,  Iraq,  Lebanon, 
and  others  that  counted  themselves  as  "Arab."  1945  saw  the  emergence 
of  nationalism  in  many  of  the  colonies  of  the  European  superpowers.  This 
nationalism,  not  only  sought  independence  from  colonial  rulers  but  also 
the  unification  of  their  respective  polities  into  independent  and  legiti- 
mate nations.  And  on  both  sides,  religions  have  been  transformed  into 
nationa 1 s ims. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  like  a war  — especially  one  that  appeals  to 
the  fundamentalist  sentiments  of  religion  and  ethnicity  --  to  unify  a 
nation,  especially  one  that  is  internally  riven  by  class  and  other  social 
cleavages  and  barriers.  The  emergence  of  Israel  as  an  autonomous  state 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  in  1948  provided  Israel's  neigh- 
boring states  with  one  of  the  cheapest  and  facile  means  for  advancing 
their  respective  causes,  of  internal  unity:  an  external  war  --  exalted' 
by  the  "noble  lie"  of  a "Holy  War"  -”  against  enemies  of  Islam,  against 
people  who  live  by  different  customs,  against  strange  and  unknown  value 
systems.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  rulers  of  these  societies,  the 
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loss  of  life  and  property  was  a minor  price  to  pay  for  goals  that  they 
valued  more  than  anything  else:  domestic  power.  If  Israel  had  not  been 

createOj  the  rulers  of  these  states  would  have  been  hard  put  to  invent 
It  or  find  some  substitute  for  It,  Israel's  creation  was  a dream  come 
true  for  the  leaders  of  emerging  states  in  which  the  mast  majorities  of 
their  populations  were  illiterate  peasants,  wallowing  in  ignorance, 
poverty,  and  disease  — people  for  whom  tribal  1st  sentiments  have  the 
greatest  appeals. 

In  view  of  the  experiences  of  Jews  throughout  the  centuries,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  policies  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Iraq,  Jordan,  and 
the  others,  are  frequently  interpreted  by  Jews  as  anti-Semitism  or 
ant i -Jewishness  in  the  European  sense  of  the  term.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  tarry  and  demonstrate  that  this  interpretation  is  demonstrably 
false;  i have  seen  many  Israelis  become  visibly  upset  at  such  a demon- 
stration, and  1 can  only  interpret  this  disturbance  as  being  a result 
of  a direct  threat  to  the  nation's  ra I son  d ' et  re  for  existence.  What 
is  important  in  this  connection  is  the  nature  of  policy  and  sentiment 
in  Israel's  surrounding  "Arab"  enemies.  Israelis  reiterate  in  justi- 
fying their  blitzkrieg  of  June  196?  that  the  Egyptians,  Jordanians, 
and  Syrians  had  vowed  to  kill  every  Jewish  man,  woman,  and  child  If 
they  won  the  war  of  that  summer.  That  is  true;  but  what  Israelis  do 
not  mention  --  and  perhaps  many  do  not  know  --  is  that  these  enemies 
of  Israel  also  publicly  promised  to  kill  al 1 "heathens":  Christians, 

Armenians,  Jews,  and  other  non-lslamic  people,  including  Arabs.  It 
does,  Indeed,  take  two  to  tango. 

The  nationalist  sentiments  of  Israel  and  its  neighbors  are  not 
only  similar;  they  are  rooted  In  the  same  basic  premises  of  religion, 
religion  transformed  Into  nationalism,  ethnicity,  exclusiveness,  of 
an  enemy  to  be  overcome  at  all  costs.  I f one  wants  to  think  in  terms 
of^'Vight"  and  "wrong"  it  can  only  be  said  that  both  sides  are  equally 
right  ' and  "wrong".  But  that  is  not  the  issue;  instead,  the  issue  is 
that  they  exist,  and  their  existence  has  consequences. 

In  the  war  of  19^8,  most  of  the  Arabs  --  generally  the  wealthiest  -- 
who  lived  alongside  the  Jews  in  Israel  fled.  Most  of  those  who  fled 
became  the  well  known  Arab  refugees  of  Gaza,  Jericho,  and  elsewhere.  I 
have  seen  these  concentrations  of  rotting  humanity;  I hope  never  to  see 
them  again.  When  I saw  them  I was  able  to  understand  the  gui It  that  many 
Israelis  feel  about  the  refugee  camps  --  what  a polite  and  antiseptic 
term!  --  but  which  they  only  express  privately,  among  themselves,  to 
those  they  feel  they  can  trust  to  be  friendly:  "We,  better  than  any 

other  people,  should  know  the  meaning  of  refugee  camps;  that  is  our 
hypocrisy."  (I  heard  many  such  statements,  but  none  so  concise  as  this, 
from  the  wife  of  a cabinet  official  speaking  sotto  voce  to  a highly 
placed  government  official.)  Thi.s  guilt  is  easily  explainable.  One 
of  Israel's  most  important  claims  to  legitimacy  is  that  the  "original" 
Jewish  inhabitants  of  the  area  were  exiled  by  the  Romans,  and  that  they 
did  not  leave  of  their  own  will.  Their  exile  was  the  great  wrong  that 
was  done  to  them.  But  the  Arab  refugees  have  also  been  exiled,  and  those 
who  experience  this  guilt  realize  that  was  wrong  for  one  is  wrong  for 
another.  In  addition,  and  what  is  not  discussed  in  Israel  (either  in 
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schools  or  elsewhere)  is  that  the  banishment  of  conquered  populations 
was  an  accepted  policy  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire;  it  is  not  an 
accepted  policy  (to  understate  it)  in  the  20th  century. 

According  to  official  Israeli  doctrine  and  ideology,  repeated  al- 
most weekly  in  the  newspapers,  on  the  radio,  in  tourist  leaflets,  and 
most  important  in  the  schools,  the  Arabs  who  fled  Israel  did  so 
as  a result  of  orders  broadcast  to  them  over  Egyptian  and  Transjordian 
radios.  Most  Israelis  believe  this.  In  fact,  however,  there  is  not  a 
shred  of  evidence  to  support  this  contention.  The  Israeli  government 
has  not  produced  a single  tape  recording  or  printed  page  of  such  in- 
structions. The  Arabs  who  fled  claim  that  the  Jews  warned  them  that 
they  would  be  killed  if  they  did  not  leave.  After  several  pogroms  in 
Arab  villages  as  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  thousands  of  Arabs  fled. 

There  is  certainly  more  to  the  story,  but  I doubt  whether  all  the 
facts  will  ever  be  ascertained.  But  one  thing  is  clear.  There  had 
been  armed  clashes  between  Arabs  and  Jews  as  early  as  the  1930s;  during 
that  decade,  the  Jews  suffered  most,  at  least  in  terms  of  losses  in 
life.  But  1 think  it  is  wrong  to  view  all  of  these  conflicts  under  the 
rubric  of  Arab-lsraeli  conflicts  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Prior  to  the 
war  of  1948,  Arab  attacks  on  Jews  were  expressions  of  ethn i c animosity, 

if  not  xenophobia;  Jewish  attacks  on  Arabs,  especially  in  Israel  itself 

after  its  invasion,  were  national i st i ca 1 1 v motivated. 

And  it  is  this  anti-Arab  nationalism  --  as  an  important  aspect  of 
Its  legitimation  --  which  underlies  much  of  Israeli  education.  While 
it  was  the  mass  exodus  of  Arabs  in  1948  which  gave  the  Jews  a majority 

In  the  country,  it  is  now  used  as  but  one  more  example  of  the  perfidy 

and  hatred  thst  Jews  can  expect  from  non-JeWs,  When  Israelis  explain 
the  reasons  for  the  Arab  exodus  in  1948,  they  say  that  their  Arab 
neighbors  were  ordered  to  leave  so  that  the  surrounding  armies  could 
destroy  Israel  and  then  all  Arabs  would  join  to  reoccupy  the  territory. 
That  no  Arabs  can  be  trusted,  that  they  must  be  kept  outside  the  pale 
Is  an  important  aspect  of  Israeli  policy  in  maintaining  economic,  resi- 
dential, and  school  segregation  of  Arabs,  An  important  part  of  the 
education  of  almost  every  Jewish  child  in  Israel  is  that  he  does  not 
attend  school  with  Arab  children. 

Thus,  there  are  many  threads  that  ran  together  In  the  war  of  1948 
and  today  they  constitute  some  of  the  most  importsnt  aspects  of  Israeli 
legitimating  ideology.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these,  as  noted, 
was  the  military  success  itself;  there  were  some  important  losses  and 
while  these  are  almost  never  mentioned,  they  are  never  forgotten  and  are 
avenged  when  the  opportunity  to  do  so  exists.  For  example,  Israel  lost 
the  Latrun  enclave  during  the  war  of  1948.  This  is  a valley  between  the 
Hills  of  Judea  (atop  which  Jerusalem  perches)  and  the  coastal  hills.  It 
is  a lush  and  fertile  valley,  and  the  view  of  it  from  atop  the  coastal 
hills  is  beautiful.  Because  it  is  so  flat,  the  outnumbered  Israelis 
were  unable  to  defend  and  retake  it  in  1948;  then,  their  strategy  ue- 
pended  on  surprise  nighttime  attack.  They  did  retake  it  in  June  I967, 
at  cons i derab 1 e loss  of  life.  Before  1948,  the  Latrun  enclave  was  the 
main  link  in  the  water  supply  of  Jerusalem,  which  has  almost  no  water 
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of  its  own.  The  recapture  of  the  valley  in  I967  also  reopened  the 
direct  and  shorter  road  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Mediterranean  coast. 
But  it  also  gave  Israelis  a chance  to  settle  an  old  score.  One  day, 
while  1 was  riding  in  a staff  car  with  a high  ranking  Israeli  army 
officer,  he  said  to  me,  as  we  entered  the  valley,  "You  cannot  appre™ 
date  the  emotions  of  an  Israeli  in  riding  on  this  road  again."  He 
was  correct,  for  I could  not.  But  1 also  waited  for  a justification 
of  Israel’s  demolition  of  three  old  and  established  Arab  villages  in 
the  valley  after  the  I967  war.  He  did  not  mention  them;  nor  did  1. 

I he  inhabitants  of  the  villages  are  now  in  refugee  camps  near  Jericho. 

On  the  Western  edge  of  the  Latrun  valley  begins  the  steep  ascent 
to  Jerusalem.  Whoever  travels  by  car  or  bus  to  Jerusalem  from  the 
western  portion  of  the  country  that  is,  from  those  sections  which 
had  always  been  Israeli,  because  Jerusalem  is  at  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  country  --  must  make  this  ascent.  Lining  it  on  both  sides  for  the 
first  few  miles  are  the  burned  out  hulks  of  armored  cars  that  took 
part  in  breaking  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  in  1948.  Their  red  paint  is 
frequently  freshened,  and  every  May  fresh  wreaths  are  placed  on  them. 
When  the  road  is  repaired,  widened,  or  diverted,  these  memorials  are 
carefully  moved  and  replaced,  some  perched  precariously  on  holders, 
others  on  the  shoulders  of  the  road,  some  among  trees,  but  all  to  give 
the  impression  that  these  are  the  precise  spots  on  which  their  heroic 
defenders  were  finally  stopped. 

War  memorials  are  a very  important  part  of  the  Israeli  scene. 

There  are  the  carefully  preserved  bombed  out  Arab  houses  in  the  Jaffa 
part  of  Tel  Aviv'Jaffa;  there  is  the  bombed  out  section  near  the  shore 
in  Haifa;  and  there  are  a few  reminders  — more  since  I967  — in  Jeru- 
salem.^ But  these  are  not  only  memorials  and  landmarks.  They  are  also 
educational.  For  example,  in  one  small  agricultural  village  in  the 
center  of  the  country  (the  religious  moshav  school  in  my  sample) , there 
is  a lovely  and  modern  school  building.  Its  sole  doorway  faces  the 
shells  of  houses  that  had  stood  there  — about  30  yards  away  --  in  1948. 
The  scene  can  be  considered  part  of  the  children’s  daily  curriculum. 

Another  physical  site  that  plays  a very  important  role  in  Israeli 
life  and  in  the  state’s  legitimation  --  as  well  as  in  the  current  in- 
ternational political  scene  --  is  The  Wall.  Known  also  as  the  Wr^tern 
Wall  or  t he  Wa i 1 i ng  Wa 1 1 , it  i s p robab 1 y one  of  the  g rea test  unifying 
forces  in  Israel.  It  is  inside  the  walled  — or  "old"  — city  of  Jeru- 
salem. Supposedly  the  western  wall  of  the  Second  Temple,  built  by  King 
Herod,  Jews  have  always  regarded  it  as  a sacred  place,  standing  in  lieu 
of  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  Temple.  To  pray  at  the  Western  Wall  is, 
for  many  religious  Jews,  the  supreme  religious  experience. 

Denied  access  to  The  Wall  by  the  Jordanians  — - in  violation  of  the 
cease  fire  agreement  of  1949  — the  Israelis  captured  it  in  June  I967, 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  city,  after  bitter  and  bloody  fighting  during 
which  they  refused  to  use  planes  and  tanks  within  the  Walled  City  of 
East  Jerusalem  for  fear  of  hitting  religious  edifices,  at  least  their 
own.  (They  did  score  several  hits  from  the  air  on  the  Church  of  the 
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Nativity  In  Bethlehem  even  though  there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
soldiers  in  It  at  the  tinie.)  The  story  of  the  paratroopers  who  finally 
captured  The  Wall  and  who  wept  at  it,  donning  religious  paraphernalia 
and  offering  prayers  of  thanksgiving,  are  well  known  from  newspaper 
accounts,  photographs,  and  television  films.  The  Wall  was  taken  late 
Tuesday  afternoon,  and  was  militarily  secured  by  Wednesday.  On  Thursday 
morning,  an  estimated  20,000  Israelis  appeared  at  the  gates  of  the  Walled 
City  waiting  to  be  admitted  so  that  they  could  go  to  The  Wall.  By 
Saturday,  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  100,000  Israelis  --  4%  of  the 
total  population  had  visited  The  Wall  at  least  once.  They  came  from 
all  over  Israel,  many  of  them  on  foot,  others  hitching  rides  on  tanks 
and  troop  carriers,  from  north,  south,  and  west.  Most  were  not  religious; 
some,  in  fact,  are  members  of  vehemently  anti-religious  organization.  A 
few  prayed,  but  most  came  to  "be"  there,  to  experience  the  sense  of  being 
Jewish  by  standing  before  The  Wall. 

"it  was  late  Wednesday  afternoon.  We  were  standing  In  line  waiting 
to  get  our  food  at  the  mess  tent.  The  Syrians  had  been  shelling  us 
heavily  for  several  hours,  but  they  had  not  found  our  base.  One  of  the 
men  in  my  unit  had  his  transistor  turned  on.  The  news  came  on.  And 
We  heard,  ‘Jerusalem  is  ours,  the  wall  is  ours.”  1 didn't  think  1 had 
felt  anything  in  particular,  but  1 looked  around  at  my  men  — we  had 
already  heard  rumors  that  Jerusalem  was  ours.  There  were  no  cheers,  no 
one  said  anything,  no  jumping,  or  anything  like  that.  They  all  stood 
where  they  had  been.  But  tears  were  streaming  down  the  face  of  each  man. 
Then  I turned  back  to  move  up  the  line  to  get  my  food,  and  1 realized 
that  tears  were  running  down  my  face  too,  all  along  tears  had  been  run- 
ning down  my  face,  1 didn't  understand  it.  1 still  don't."  This  was 
told  to  me  by  one  of  Israel's  most  prominent  scientists,  a platoon  com- 
mander In  war  time.  1 do  not  think  that  he  even  remembers  his  last  visit 
to  a synagogue. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  some  of  the  major  aspects  of  the  transmission 
of  legitimating  ideology  in  Israeli  schooling.  There  is  a custom  in 
Israeli  schools  of  conducting  a special  ceremony  during  the  winter  term 
at  which  the  children  of  Grade  2 are  given  their  first  Bibles.  This  is 
intended  to  coincide  with  their  being  introduced  to  the  study  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  a very  festive  occasion,  on  which  the  class  puts  on  plays 
and  other  performances  for  their  parents;  the  latter  prepare  cakes, 
cookies,  drinks,  and  so  forth,  and  it  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
a rite  de  passage  but  without  physical  mutilation.  My  observations  in 
Grade  4 at  an  upper-status  coed  secular  school  coincided  with  this  cere- 
mony, and  1 was  invited  to  attend;  as  an  Inducement,  I was  told  that  the 
President  of  the  country  would  be  present.  Attendance  by  the  President 
or  other  high  ranking  officials  Is  not  unusual  at  ceremonies  in  this 
school;  but  this  was  the  only  major  difference  between  this  school's  rite 
and  others'.  The  program  was  scheduled  to  begin  at  4 P.M.  Two  long 
tables  were  arranged  parallel  to  the  side  walls  of  the  gymnasium,  heaped 
with  food.  Against  the  walls  were  seats  for  parents,  grandparents,  and 
other  kinsmen;  across  the  tables,  on  the  open  side,  were  the  children's 
seats.  At  4:20  the  children  marched  in,  the  girls  in  white  blouses  and 
skirts,  the  boys  wearing  white  shirts  and  black  trousers  (the  traditional 
male  Israeli  attire),  and  skull  caps;  many  of  the  boys  seemed  to  be 
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quite  unaccustomed  to  such  headgear.  At  4:25,  a teacher  stood  and  seif- 
on  sc  lously  announced,  We  are  waiting  for  someone,”  and  ssked  a parent 
accord, on  player  to  begin  a song.  She  tried  to  get  everyone  to 
ut  only  a few  parents  Joined  in  and  most  of  the  singing  was  done  by’the 
chi  dren.  Between  two  of  the  songs,  the  accordion  player  reminded  the" 
children  to  stand  when  the  President  enters,  which  he  did  at  4:30  with 
IS  wife  and  uniformed  bodyguard.  All  present  rose,  and  the  President 

Tre"  de^t  of.'"  ‘ > b°«'ng  and  smiling,’  even  ^009^;': 

He  anff s Wif '•  Parliament,  not  by  popular  vote. 

ten^^  tf  ‘'f  f®"'  .if®  teacher  of  Grade  2 opened  the  proceedings 
U . !u^  children,  Not  only  are  you  receiving  the  Torah  (Bible) 
but  the  President  is  here!”  Once  the  hierarchy  of  values  was  mLe  clear 
e performances  began  with  a valedictory  address  by  one  of  the  children’ 
There  were  several  skits  and  plays  interspersed  with  songs  one  of  which" 
was  entitled  "Love  they  Neighbor  as  Thyself.”  ’ ^ 


At  5:07,  these  performances  end.  The  teacher  of  Grade  4 (who  is 
a so  the  assistant  principal  in  charge  of  the  first  four  grades  the 

niLlfr  hf I arrangement)  de- 

simlH  re-emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  occasion. 

She  ended  this  by  asking  the  President  if  he  would  accept  the  honor  of 
handing  out  the  copies  of  the  Bible  to  the  students  of  Grade  2;  the  re- 
quest was  intended  to  sound  spontaneous.  He  began  doing  this  at  5:10 
i!iref ''  If  visiting  anthropologist  and  the  parents  began  taking 
clmfas  If  ^"‘hropologist  had  one  of  the  more  inexpensive  looking 

cameras.  The  saddest  moment  came  when  a father,  who  had  been  taking 
pictures  Of  all  the  other  children  receiving  thfr  Biblf  fg  f o?  get 
his  camera  to  work  when  his  own  daughter  came  up  to  receive  her  Bible 

cM'l'd*"h  President  spent  about  30  seconds  with  each 

child,  holding  him  by  the  arms  or  hands,  addressing  most  of  them  hv 

ai^an_name,  speaking  to  him  and  telling  hh7 that  he  remembers  whefone 
sibling  or  kinsman  or  another  had  received  their  Bibles  many  years  ago 
The  parents  enjoyed  this  hugely.  (I  doubt,  as  I heard  one  ^ulf  nof!" 
whether  many  of  these  children  will  vote  for  any  party  except  Mapai  in 

returned  to  his  seat.  There  was  a hushed  silence;  then  the  feacher  of 
fff  f ,?v®r  to  the  President  with  a dish  heaped  with  goodies,  of- 

and  thf  1°  IT’  bodyguard  (he  was  armed)  , 

d then  to  the  parents  seated  closest  to  the  President.  She  then  with- 

drewwitn  the  dish,  and  one  of  the  children  of  Grade  2 approached  the 

President  and  handed  him  a large  bouquet  of  exquisite  red^ roses.  At  5 ‘30 

0 ffr;  was  oniy  about 

3 t from  the  door,  but  he  did  not  get  out  until  after  5:35;  he  stopped 

and  greeted  almost  everyone  between  his  seat  and  the  door  by^first  namf 

and  exchanged  a few  words.  Traditionally,  only  parents  of  Ihe  children 

grandoalff  "If  ffa  •f''  ®'°"9  children's 

Lv  tmfher  f will  never  forget  this,”  I heard  one  parent 

y to  another.  Especially  the  connection  between  the  Torah  and  the 

PresKdent,  another  sai(d  in  all  somber  seriousness. 


delavfinff  ‘-®  participation  - and  the  resulting 

delays  m the  programming,  as  well  as  his  appearance  of  electioneering  - 


was  the  only  difference  between  the  celebration  in  this  school  and  in 
others.  Where  no  high  ranking  or  prestigious  figure  is  available  for 
the  festivities  (which  is  usually  the  case),  the  mood  is  even  more  joy- 
ous and  gastronomic.  It  is  the  most  important  day  in  a child's  life 
since  his  first  day  in  school  and  it  sets  the  tone  for  the  kind  of 
schooling  he  is  going  to  receive  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  in  many  more 
ways  than  Is  intended.  It  is  not  only  metaphorical  that  this  ritual 
centers  around  the  distribution  of  Bibles  and  the  beginning  of  Biblical 
study.  The  Bible  is  Israel's  claim  to  legitimate  existence,  and  it  Is 
not  unusual  for  Israeli  army  battle  orders  to  contain  reference  to  It. 
But  what  Is  even  more  important,  at  least  to  an  outside  observer.  Is 
that  the  Bible  is  literally  and  figuratively  the  symbol  of  absoulte 
and  unquestioned  authority:  it  is  Truth,  It  was  (It  is  said)  handed 
down  by  God,  It  is  sacred  and  not  subject  to  question.  These  are  themes 
that  are  repeated  throughout  Israeli  schooling,  whether  the  subject  Is 
Biblical  study  or  agriculture. 


The  importance  of  Biblical  and  related  traditional  (technically 
referred  to  in  Israel  as  "sacred")  subjects  can  be  seen  in  the  following 
tables,  giving  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  program  requirements: 

Tab  1 e 6- 1 


Grade  4 Schedule  for  State  (Secular)  Schools* 


Subject  Number  of 

Hours  Per  Week 

Prophets  and  Legends 

5 

Hebrew 

5 

Honrieland  and  nature 

3 

Ari  thmet  I.c  , ; 

4 

Physical  education 

2 

Crafts 

2 

Art  ) 

Music) 

2 

Social  hour 

1 

Total 

24 

Agriculture  (where  conditions  permit) 

2 

Total 

26 

*Source : Schedule  of  Studies  for  State  Elementary  and  State-Supported 

Religious  Schools,  Graded,  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  (Israel), 
2nd  edition,  Jerusalem,  1967,  p.  4.  Cln  HebrewT] 


Table  6-2 

Grade  k Schedule  for  State-Supported  Religious  Schools* 

Number  of  Hours  per  Week 

Prayer  and  laws^) 

0 ra  1 Law  ) 

Bible 
Prophets 
Hebrew 

Nature  and  Homeland 
Arithmet ic 
Physical  Education 
Craf  ts^) 

Music  ) 

Art 


Tota  1 


4 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

24- 


Agriculture  (where  conditions  permit) 


Total 


26 


*Source;  Ibid 


1.  First  hour  --  about  35  minutes  daily  - for  prayer.  Remainder  of 

first  hours  devoted  to  meditation  over  prayers,  (religious)  iaw 
and  oral  law. 

2.  It  is  possible  to  combine  these  hours  and  distribute  them  differently 
depending  on  local  conditions  and  with  inspector's  permission. 
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Table  6-3 

Schedule  for  Grades  7 and  8 for  State  (Seoular)  Schools 


Sub i ect 

Bible  and  Prophets 
0 ra 1 Law 

Language  (Hebrew)  and  literature 
Arithmetic  and  geometry 
Hi  story ^ 

Geography  and  homeland 

Science 

Engl i sh 

Ca 1 i sthen i cs 

Art 

Musi  c 

Social  hour^ 

Agr i cu 1 ture3 
Crafts 


Number  of  Hours  per  Week 

k 

1 

3 

k 

3 

2 

2 

k 

2 

1 

1 

I 

28 

if  - 3 - 2 


32  -31  - 3P- 


The  third  hour  of  history  i s to  be  devoted  to  the  strengthening  of 
Jewish  consciousness.  Half  of  the  third  hour  in  Grade  8 is  to  be 
devoted  to  national  information  (news). 


It  is  desirable  to  have  the  social  hour  on  the  same  day  and  at  the 
same  time  in  all  the  classes,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to  have 
joint  activities  among  all  the  classes  or  a generpl  assembly  of  the 
ent i re  group. 


3.  In  a class  in  which  crafts  and  agriculture  are  taught,  8 hours;  in 
a class  in  which  only  agriculture  is  taught,  h hours;  In  a class  in 
which  only  crafts  are  given,  6 hours.  Hours  are  to  be  adjusted 
according  to  local  conditions. 


Source;  Schedule  of  Studies  for  State  Elementary  and  State-Supported 
Religious  Schools,  Grade  7,  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  (Israel), 
2nd  edition,  Jerusalem,  I967,  p.  4 Lin  Hebrew!], 

Note  in  original  tables,  for  State-supported  Religious  Schools;  "Distri- 
bution of  Hours  to  be  Published."  (Author’s  note:  It  was  not  published 

by  the  Summe  r of  1 9b  9,  and  is  not  li  ke  1 y to  be  11  n v i ew  of  the  reorgan  i za  — 
tion  under  the  reform  program  passed  in  19b8,) 

As  can  readily  be  seen  from  these  tables,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Hebrew  in  Grade  4 in  the  secular  schools,  traditional  "sacred"  subjects 
are  given  far  more  time  than  any  other.  This  is  esepcially  notable  in 
Grade  7 (and  it  is  actually  even  more  extreme  in  the  religious  schools), 
since  "Oral  Law"  is  an  aspect  of  Biblical  studies. 
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One  of  Israel's  goals  --  as  stated  repreatedly  by  its  rulers  — is 
1?  Middle  East  center  of  "Science-based"  industries.  In  the 

ight  of  this,  It  IS  interesting  that  the  same  number  of  hours  are  de- 

RreH»  T ^’'ithmetic  and  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  in 

Grade  4.  These  are  the  horns  of  Israel's  dilemma,-  - can  a nation  be 
equally  oriented  to  the  present  and  to  a pastoral ist  and  an  agricultural 
past  of  2.000  years  ago?  Of  course,  the  equal  emphasis  here  on  the  past 
and_ the  present  is  understandable  in  the  light  of  Israel's  need  for 
I eg  1 1 1 mat  I on  3 especially  of  the  religious  variety. 

This  problem  is  accentuated  ever  further  when  we  look  into  the  con- 
tent of  some  of  the  other  subjects  taught.  In  terms  of  content,  many 

tL'\bo?uHsm°nr  indoctrination  in  t rad i t iona I i L, 

the  aboiutism  of  religiously  based  authority,  and  in  dogma.  For  example, 

^ dealt  with  the  maxim. 

Honor  your  father  and  mother."  After  asking  the  children  Inow  one  honors 
ne  s parents  — not  why,  or  even  whether  one  should  — she  asked  them 

thtr^'sh^^w  T rr*"  the  Bible  which  give  examples  of 

this.  She  wrote  their  answers  on  the  board  and  then  added  to  them*  "Our 

mothL^"''®';h^“?h^  judges:  God.  his  father,  and  his 

?nn^roa<  continued  writing  out  a long  legendary  passage  describ- 

ing God  s pleasure  when  a person  honors  his  parents  and  His  displeasure 


Later  that  week,  in  the  same  class,  the  lesson  in  Hebrew  — 


th< 


of  this  will  become  clear  when  I 
for  the  moment,  suffice  it  that 
be  the  land  of  every  Jew  because 
Prophet  So)  Simply,  the  story  is 


^ *■  an  interesting  variation  on  some  of  these 

themes.  Israel  as  the  promised  land.  The  teacher  began  by  asking  the 
class  whether  everyone  knew  What  the  Diaspora  - the  exile  of  the  Jews  - 

knew.  The  subject  matter  of  the  lesson  was  a story  of  a 
Jewish  Yemenite  boy  "who  returns  to  his  land."  (The  full  significance 

discuss  the  teaching  of  the  Prophets; 
Israel  is  considered  by  most  Israelis  to 
it  is  so  decreed  in  the  Bible  and  the 
V 1 ■ ' ■ , ■ - of  a 1 i tt le  boy  who  sets  out  from  The 

Yemen  across  deserts,  beset  by  dangers  and  troubles,  trusting  to  his 
ta  ismans,  and  finally  stumbles  on  an  Israeli  army  outpost  where  the 
soldiers  on  guard  take  him  in,  feed  him.  and  make  sure  that  he  reaches 
a settlement  safety.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  story  begins  with  the 

the^h^’  i-'^h  ^^i"  In  the  text  there  is  a line  drawing  of 

the  boy  which  makes  him  iook  somewhat  bizarre,  while  the  line  drawings 

of  the  soldiers  present  them  as  models  of  efficiency  and  compassion.  In 
the  course  of  children's  reading  the  story  aloud,  each  paragraph  being 
read  by  a d i f ferent _ chi  1 d , the  teacher  stops  to  explain  the  na^re  of 
talismans  in  a straightforward  and  uncondescending  manner.  There  is  no 
visibie  reaction  to  this  from  the  children,  but  everyone  knows  that 
talismans  are  simply  unknown  in  the  daily  lives  of  children  in  this 

particular  (h i gh-status)  school.  Incidentally,  the  subject  of  the 
Story  has  no  parents; 

M unpublished  manusc;-.pt,  entitled  "Two  Stereotypes  of  the 

National  Mythology,  Georges  R»  Tamarin  and  David  Ben-Zwi  present  the 
Israeli  stereotypes  of  the  Diaspora  Jew.  The  terms  used  by  Israelis 
to  describe  their  compatriots  abroad  are  revealing:  Lean  and  thin 
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strange  pronunciations,  weak  and  sickly,  sad  eyes,  side-locks  and/or 
beard,  pale,  trembling  and  wrinkled  (referring  to  elderly  people)  wear* 
ing  worn  clothing,  closed  and  strange,  frightened  and  distrustful,  iso- 
lated, rigid,  taciturn,  shy  and  perplexed,  sad,  perseverant  in  studies, 
and  serious  and  old  in  spirit.  By  contrast,  in  the  same  study,  Israelis 
see  themselves  as  tall,  strong  and  hardy,  tanned,  negligently  simple  in 
their  clothes,  alert  and  stormy,  assertive  and  rebellious,  ill  mannered 
(in  which  great  pride  is  taken),  bright  and  clever,  arrogant  and  boast- 
ful, patriotic,  influential,  impudent,  well-liked  and  enjoying  high 
status,  good-hearted,  serious  and  reasonable,  bright  and  clever,  free, 
sincere,  pioneering,  cynical  and  with  a sense  of  humor, 

St  appears  that  these  stereotypes  are  learned  early  and,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  they  are  frequently  reinforced  in  school  by  appeals  of  one 
sort  or  another  to  religious  authority  and  dogma.  Paralleling  this  is 
religious  justification  and  legitimation  for  Israeli  occupation  of  the 
land  in  which  they  now  live.  This  begips  at  an  early  age,  "Thus  said 
God"s  Can  there  be  anything  more  final  than  the  word  of  God,  especially 
for  a 10  year-old  child?  Is  there  any  room  for  argument  here,  or  ques- 
tioning, or  doubt? 

The  study  of  the  Prophets  begins  in  Grade  4 with  the  Book  of  Joshua 
As  even  a casual  glance  at  it  reveals  quickly,  this  is  a blend  of  mili- 
tary conquest,  genocide  and  the  commands  of  God.  In  every  class  that  1 
attended,  the  theme  that  was  stressed  repeatedly  and  incessantly  was 
that  the  Book  of  Joshua  is  the  documentary  evidence  that  God  willed  — 
nay,  commanded  --  the  Jews  to  occupy  this  territory,  by  force  if  neces- 
sary, and  to  live  in  It.  The  point  that  is  then  made,  always  in  the 
same  breath,  is  that  Israeli  Jews  of  today  are  the  direct  descendants 
of  the  Jews  of  then.  Not  to  live  here  would  thus  seem  to  be  a violation 
of  God's  commandments. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a "normal"  period  in  a nation's  history. 

I began  my  school  observations  in  Israel  during  the  first  term  follow- 
ing the  war  of  June  1967.  While  It  may  be  argued  that  the  echoes  of 
the  victory  achieved  In  that  war  have  Influenced  the  teaching  of  the 
Book  of  Joshua  --  and  while  It  is  true  that  the  war  has  made  the  book 
somewhat  more  "alive"  for  the  children,  many  of  whom  remember  vividly 
the  sounds  of  war  from  that  summer  --  the  evidence  that  1 have  collected 
Indicates  that  it  is  now  being  taught  In  almost  the  same  way  as  It  had 
always  been  here.  The  one  difference  --  and  It  is  no  slight  difference 
--is  that  now,  teachers  are  able  to  point  :o  precise  parallels  between 
Joshua's  battles  and  those  that  were  fought  In  June  I967.  There  Is  an 
omission  in  what  the  teachers  tell  their  children  that  is  significant 
here;  they  do  not  tell  the  children  that  the  battle  sites  In  both 
eras  --  Jericho,  Jenin,  Bethlehem,  Hebron,  and  the  others  --  were  the 
same  because  of  their  topographically  strategic  positions.  The  omission 
must  certainly  have  the  effect  of  suggesting  that  the  battles  of  I967 
were  also  commanded  by  God,  This  suggestion  is  reinforced  by  the  draw- 
ing of  the  parallels  between  Joshua  and  the  tank  commanders  of  I967. 

(As  a matter  of  fact,  one  teacher  asked  me  during  a conversation  after 
class  one  day  whether  I was  able  to  identify  with  the  accounts  In  the 
book  of  Joshua,  I said  that  1 could  not,  and,  as  she  told  me  that 
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teaching  Joshua  was  identical  with  teaching  contemporary  Israel! 
history,  1 thought  I detected  a faintly  condescending  smile  and 
regretful  shake  of  her  head.  She  is  th ^ widow  of  one  of  Israel's 
famous  historians.) 

This  is  an  Important  part  of  a nation's  legitimation.  But  these 
interpretations  of  the  impact  of  studying  the  Book  of  Joshua  as  history 
are  not  entirely  my  surmise.  This  has  also  been  investigated  system- 
atically by  Georges  Tamarin,  and  his  main  published  conclusions  about 
this  part  of  his  research  are  in  an  article,  "The  Influence  of  Ethnic 
and  Religious  Prejudice  on  Moral  Judgment"  (New  Outlook.  Vol . 9,  no,  1, 
January  1966,  pp.  49-58),  I should  add  at  this  point  that  Tamarin  is 
one  of  the  very  few  people  in  Israel  who  is  concerned  --  and  upset  -- 
by  what  he  (and  others,  who  do  not  publicize  their  views  as  he  does'^ 
considers  to  be  the  ethnocen tr ism,  jingoism,  and  xenophobia  of  modern 
Israelis,  especially  as  it  is  taught  in  the  classroom.  Taramin  is  a 
clinical  and  social  psychologist.  In  addition  to  his  private  clinical 
practice,  he  also  taught  in  the  Department  of  Psychology  at  Tel  Aviv 
University,  Early  In  1967,  after  the  article  just  referred  to  raised 
a storm  in  the  Israeli  press,  especially  the  newspapers  of  the  religious 
sector,  there  was  considerable  sentiment  in  and  outside  the  Ministry  of 
Education  for  his  dismissal  from  the  university.  He  was  dismissed  just 
before  the  war  of  June  1967.  Tamarin  himself  claims  to  me  that  he  was 
fired  becuase  of  an  in tra-departmen tal  quarrel  involving  petty  depart- 
mental politics,  and  that  his  published  views  played  only  a secondary 
role  in  his  dismissal.  Officials  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  deny 
that  they  had  brought  any  pressure  to  bear  on  the  University;  there  is 
much  evidence  that  suggests  that  this  denial  is  untrue.  However,  there 
was  enough  concern  over  the  issue  of  academic  freedom  to  cause  the 
appointment  of  a commission  of  inquiry  composed  of  members  of  the  three 
leading  universities  as  well  as  non-academic  personnel.  The  commission 
found  that  while  petty  departmental  politics  did  play  a major  role  in 
Tamarin's  dismissal,  his  views  about  Israeli  values  and  education  played 
such  a prominent  role,  however  secondary,  that  he  should  be  reinstated 
on  this  score  alone.  However,  he  was  not  reinstated.  His  name  is  a 
pejorative  within  the  Ministry,  which  controls  most  of  the  university's 
finances.  Ministry  officials  have  told  me  that  their  only  objection  to 
his  Work  Is  that  his  methods,  especially  in  connection  with  his  proba- 
bility samplings,  are  poor.  Many  highly  nationalistic  social  scientists 
repeat  this  ritually.  I know  of  two  repeat  studies  of  Tamarin's  hypo- 
thesis which  bear  out  his  findings;  they  are  unpublished  and  are  likely 
to  remain  so. 


In  his  study,  Tamarin  presented  students  with  passages  28-30  of 
Chapter  10  of  the  Book  of  Joshua,  in  which  Joshua's  genocide  is  most 
clearly  described.  He  then  asked  this  group  of  respondents  to  answer 
two  questions;  "Do  you  think  Joshua  and  the  Israelites  acted  rightly 
or  not?  Explain  why  you  think  so."  The  second  question  was:  "Suppose 

that  the  Israeli  Army  conquers  an  Arab  village  in  battle.  Do  you  think 
it  would  be  good  or  bad  to  act  towards  the  inhabitants  as  did  Joshua 
towards  the  people  of  Jericho  and  Makkedah?  Explain  why  ....."  To 
another  group,  Tamarin  presented  the  same  test,  only  this  time  he  placed 
the  actors  and  places  In  a Chinese  context;  Joshua  became  General  Lin, 
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and  God  became  "The  Chinese  War-God,"  (In  kibbutz  schools,  Tamarin 
planned  to  ask  several  other  questions  --  about  mixing  Jews  and  Arabs 
In  kibbutzim,  Jewlsh-Arab  marriage  --  but  was  refused  permission  to 
administer  them,)  It  should  also  be  emphasized  that  Tamarin  carried 
out  his  research  prior  to  the  1967  war  and  before  events  such  as  the 
demolition  of  entire  Arab  villages  in  the  Latrun  enclave  and  elsewhere. 


Tamarin ‘s  conclusions  are  worth  quoting  directly  (p,  58);  "The 
striking  difference  In  the  approval  of  the  genocide  by  Joshua  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  General  Lin  _60%  as  against  7%3>  leader  of  an  out- 
group , , , unequivocally  proves  the  influence  of  chauvinism  and 
nationalist-religious  prejudice  on  moral  judgment  , , . , The  un- 
critical teaching  of  the  Bible  --  to  students  too  young  --  even  if  not 
taught  explicitly  as  a sacred  text,  but  as  national  history  or  in  a 
quas i -neutra 1 atmosphere  concerning  the  real  or  mythological  character 
of  its  content,  no  doubt  profoundly  affects  the  genesis  of  prejudices 
(at  least  as  a disposition)  even  among  non-rel  igious  students,  in  ac- 
centuating the  negative-hostile  characters  of  the  strangers  (idol- 
worshippers,  etc,)  , , , „ This  material  is  a severe  indictment  against 
our  educational  system,  against  all  those  who  knowingly  or  unknowingly 
serve  as  a tool  for  education  towards  intolerance,  chauvinism,  and 
prejudice.  It  should  serve  as  a danger  signal  for  all  those  concerned 
directly  or  indirectly  with  education.  It  is  necessary  and  urgent  to 
bring  about  radical  changes  in  the  curriculum  itself  as  well  as  in  the 
attitude  twoard  the  material  studied," 


In  early  August  1968,  I visited  The  Wall  on  the  day  of  the  com- 
memoration of  the  destruction  of  the  First  and  Second  Temples,  (it  is 
said  that  both  Temples  were  destroyed  on  the  same  date,)  This  is  a 
day  of  mourning,  fast,  and  prayer.  It  is  a national,  as  well  as  re- 
ligious, commemoration;  nearly  100,000  people  visited  the  compound  of 
The  Wall  on  that  day,  very  few  of  them  religious,  as  my  personal  ob- 
servations there  disclosed,  I had  gotten  there  before  the  large  crowds 
began  to  appear  and  was  able  to  overhear  many  conversations,  (in  a few 
instances,  people  near  whom  I was  sitting  or  standing  asked  me  questions 
and  I said  that  I did  not  understand  Hebrew;  this  was  easy  because  of 
the  great  number  of  tourists  present,  and  they  continued  with  their 
conversations  freely,)  As  one  faces  The  Wall  from  across  Its  compound 
(the  entire  area  occupies  about  an  acre),  one  sees  a mosque  to  the 
right  which  towers  over  it,  and  there  is  another  and  smaller  mosque  to 
the  left.  Sitting  on  a newly  constructed  low  stone  wall  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  compound  and  facing  The  Wall,  next  to  a mother  and  her  little 
boy  (who  seemed  aboutthree),  she  mentioned  to  her  husband  how  lovely 
the  entire  sight  was.  The  little  boy  turned  to  his  mother,  pointed  at 
The  Wall  and  said,  "Is  this  nice?"  The  mother  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, Then,  pointing  to  the  larger  of  the  two  mosques,  he  asked,  "Is 
this  nice?"  "No,"  she  answered,  "Why?"  "Because  it  is  Arab,"  A few 
minutes  later,  as  the  sun  was  setting,  several  Arabs  in  traditional 
dress  hurried  home  across  the  compound,  walking  eastwards,  A man  seated 
on  my  left  was  talking  to  a soldier  who  was  seated  on  his  left.  (There 
were  scores  of  heavily  armed  soldiers  there).  "Let  them  try  something, 
it  will  hurt  them  more  than  us."  He  and  the  soldier  soon  left  and  their 
places  were  occupied  by  another  mother  and  her  three  children.  The 
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youngest,  who  seemed  about  six,  asked  his  mother,  "Are  all  soldiers 
against  the  Arabs?"  "I  don't  know,"  she  answered  hesitantly.,  "I 
think  they  are  all  against  the  Arabs,"  he  replied  with  a childish 
swagger  In  his  volce„  Later,  I heard  several  people  remark,  "The 
gall  of  them  walking  across  here  on  a day  like  this."  (The  next  day, 
the  Israeli  Air  Force  carried  out  Its  first  bombing  raid  on  e-Salt.) 
While  watching  the  spectacle,  I got  into  a conversation  with  a drama 
student  from  the  University  of  Berlin,  He  told  me  that  he  had  dreamt 
and  saved  for  three  years  for  this  trip  to  Israel.  I asked  why,  and  he 
said  very  simply  that  he  v\/anted  to  come  here  to  see  concrete  proof  that 
man  was  able  to  construct  a free  and  democratic  society.  I asked  how 
his  expectations  were  borne  out.  His  answer,  told  sadly,  was  a simple 
story.  Shortly  after  arriving,  he  went  Into  a bookstore  in  Tel  Aviv  to 
buy  a book.  While  there,  a little  boy  entered  and  asked  to  buy  some“ 
thing.  The  salesgirl,  who  seemed  in  here  20s  to  the  German,  began 
screaming  at  the  boy  saying,  "Get  out,  get  out,  I don't  want  any  Arabs 
in  my  store."  After  the  lad  left,  the  tourist  told  me,  the  salesgirl 
began  weeping.  "I  don't  want  Arabs  in  here,"  she  kept  repeating.  We 
sat  silently  for  a minute  or  two.  "Ach,"  said  the  German,  and  slowly 
wa 1 ked  away . 

Fowl  of  this  sort  have  a tendency  to  come  back  to  roost.  Israel's 
apartheid  receives  much  of  its  legitimacy  from  the  Book  of  Joshua  and 
this  separateness  reached  a spasm  of  frenzy  in  April  I969,  in  the  month 
following  an  explosion  by  a planted  bomb  in  the  cafeteria  of  the  li- 
brary of  the  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem,  Although  plans  for  a 
high  wire  fence  to  surround  the  entire  university  had  been  planned 
for  more  than  a year,  it  was  finally  completed  within  a few  weeks  of 
the  explosion.  Only  authorized  vehicles  are  now  allowed  on  the  univer- 
sity grounds,  and  no  one  may  enter  the  grounds  without  producing  iden- 
tification, Arab  students  at  the  university  must  produce  their  identity 
cards  as  well  as  their  student  cards;  Jewish  students  need  only  show 
their  Identity  cards,  (It  should  surprise  no  one  that  it  takes  the 
guards  twice  as  long  to  cheek  the  Arab  students'  identification,  and 
they  generally  do  It  twice.)  No  Arab  who  is  not  a student  at  the  univer 
s I ty  Is  now  allowed  on  the  grounds  of  the  university.  Arab  laborers  are 
no  longer  allowed  to  come  to  work  individually;  instead,  they  must  all 
assemble  at  one  spot  at  7 A.M.  and  be  brought  in  as  a group  by  their 
gang  bosses.  Hence,  an  Arab  worker  who  Is  late  to  work  by  five  minutes 
loses  an  entire  day's  wages. 

One  day  during  this  period,  as  1 was  walking  through  one  of  the 
gates  to  Tel  Aviv  University,  1 overheard  an  argument  between  a guard 
and  a student;  during  the  argument  it  emerged  that  the  student  was  an 
Arab  studying  at  a different  university.  After  the  guard  carefully 
checked  his  papers,  he  wanted  to  know  why  the  student  was  visiting  this 
university.  The  latter  replied  that  he  Was  visiting  a friend  who  is  a 
student  there.  "Where  does  he  work?"  the  guard  wanted  to  know.  "In 
the  chemistry  laboratory."  It  emerged  that  the  visit  was  a surprise. 
"Why  didn't  you  let  him  know  you  were  coming?"  "It  is  a surprise," 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  him  to  meet  you  outside  the  gate?"  "I  wanted  to 
surprise  him,"  "Perhaps  he's  busy  and  doesn't  want  to  be  disturbed." 
"He'll  be  very  happy  to  see  me,  he  is  from  my  village."  You  should 
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meet  him  outside  the  gatej"  the  guard  grumbled  as  he  let  the  student 
enter. 

Children  In  non-rel Iglous  schools  to  whom  I have  have  spoken  about 
this  feel  that  too  much  time  Is  devoted  to  Biblical  studies,  and  not 
enough  time  to  science.  None  that  1 have  spoken  to  about  this,  however, 
have  said  that  they  voiced  such  opinions  either  to  their  teachers  or 
principals.  While  I have  discussed  children's  schooling  with  many 
parents  at  various  social  strata,  and  while  most  of  them  are  dissatis- 
fied with  the  educacson  their  children  receive,  only  once  have  I heard 
a parent  spontaneously  raise  an  objection  to  the  emphasis  on  Biblical 
studies:  a lady  whose  children  attend  a high-status  secular  school,  at 

a small  social  gathering  at  the  home  of  one  of  Israel's  most  well  known 
cabinet  ministers. 

Were  a culture  a rational  system,  or  even  the  product  of  deliberate 
and  rational  thought,  it  may  be  expected  that  Israeli  Jews,  for  whom  the 
German  genocide  of  the  1940s  is  an  important  symbol,  would  adjure  any 
association  or  Identification  with  such  a national  policy.  But  a culture 
Is  not  a rational  system;  it  is  a system  of  symbols  which,  of  their  own 
momentum,  grow  out  of  a set  of  conditions  which  were  established  in  the 
group's  history  and,  willy  or  nilly,  are  perpetuated.  Self-perpetuating 
circles  and  self-fulfilling  prophecies  do  not  exist  only  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  present,  but  also  in  feedback  of  present  and  past.  As  long 
as  Israeli  Jews  maintain  their  Insistence  on  exclusivity,  which  they 
began  as  a policy  in  the  1920s  and  1930s,  and  which  Is  formally  represen- 
ted in  their  caste  system  and  in  their  own  contributions  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a state  of  war  by  insisting  on  impossible  fundamentalist  con- 
ditions for  negotiation,  they  are  going  to  need  to  continue  to  instil 
such  values  In  their  children  at  their  most  impressionable  stages. 

In  my  book,  The  Transition  from  Childhood  to  Adolescence,  I 
hypothesized  that  the  age  at  which  Israeli  children  enter  Grade  4 
(about  10  years)  is  the  stage  of  development  at  which  children  are 
most  impressionable  and  vulnerable  in  their  psychological  development, 
the  age  at  which  they  are  most  open  to  values  which  provide  them  with 
a sense  of  socioemotlonal  anchorage.  If  correct,  we  can  imagine  how 
great  Is  the  power  of  these  teachings  in  the  formation  of  a Jewish 
Israeli  social  and  emotional  anchorage  at  this  age,  an  identification 
and  self-perception  that  wallows  in  the  venom  of  conquests  and  slaugh- 
ters that  are  ordained  or  commanded  by  God,  an  engendered  belief  in 
unabatIng  external  threat  and  imminent  destruction.  After  the  war  of 
June  1967,  it  was  not  unusual  to  hear  Israelis  ask,  "Well,  how  does 
it  feel  to  be  a member  the  master  race?"  This  was  said  with  a mixture 
of  bitterness  and  humor.  But  the  Insecurity  and  uncertainty  which  un- 
derlie such  national  delusions  are  on ly  part ial 1y  rooted  in  conditions 
of  present  reality;  their  sources  and  their  perpetuation  are  also  as- 
pects of  national  policy,  exacerbated  in  no  small  measure  by  the  status 
of  being  a new  nation  among  technological  Goliaths,  Were  Israel  to 
abandon  its  apartheid  policies  and  say  to  Its  neighboring  states,  "We 
recognize  that  to  ask  you  to  sit  at  a negotiating  table  with  us  is  like 
asking  an  orthodox  Jew  to  accept  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,"  it  would 
not  only  face  a complete  upheaval  in  Its  social  system  but  it  would 
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cause  untold  consternation  among  its  curriculum  planners  who  would  find 
that  there  V\/as  no  longer  any  need  to  continue  with  their  established 
curriculum.  But  such  a fantasy  --  it  is  really  a wild  and  bizarre 
dream  within  existing  realities  --  will  not  come  to  pass  so  suddenly, 
becuase  similar  adjustments  would  also  have  to  be  made  in  the  internal 
policies  of  Israel's  neighboring  states,  which  also  place  such  em- 
phases on  fundamentalist  religious  education.  That  is  unfortuante, 
but  Homo  sapiens  has  almost  always  been  characterized  by  learning  more 
from  his  misfortunes  than  from  an  application  of  his  capacities  for 
rational  reflection,  learning,  and  planning. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  relevant  to  note  that  education  has  long 
been  a battleground  -»  a means  and  an  end  — in  nationalistic  aspirations 
in  the  Middle  East,  as  it  has  probably  always  been  In  the  history  of 

many  new  nations.  During  the  years  of  the  British  colonial  presence  in 

the  area,  there  was  a constant  struggle  between  the  British  colonial 
administrators,  on  the  one  hand,  who  sought  to  impose  their  own  cur- 
ricular and  other  school  standards  on  local  populations,  and  local 
educators  who  wanted  to  write  their  own  textbooks  and  maintain  their 
own  standards,  on  the  other,  especially  in  control  of  textbooks  in 
history  and  geography.  Teachers'  strikes  In  these  connections  were 
not  infrequent,  and  these  were  usually  met  by  closings  of  struck  schools 
by  the  British  governors.  (For  a detailed  discussion  of  this,  see 
'Educational  Policy  and  Arab  Nationalism  in  Mandatory  Palestine,"  by 
A.  L.  Tibawl , World  of  Is  lam.  N.S.,  4:  15-29,  1956.)  Today,  there  is 

what  can  only  be  called  a frenzied  and  driven  quest  for  education  among 

Arabs  in  Israel  itself  and  in  the  territories  occupied  by  Israel  since 
1967,  especially  (but  not  exclusively)  in  the  West  Bank,  Secondary 
school  and  university  diplomas  are  the  great  prizes  to  be  displayed 
on  sitting  room  walls,  and  they  are  inseparable  from  nationalist  as- 
pirations. If  one  VA/fshes  to  study  the  inextricable  relationship  be- 
I tween  the  puritanical  (or  Protestant)  ethic  and  the  quest  for  school- 

j Ing  as  an  aspect  of  nationalism  and  sociopolitical  mobility,  these  are 

the  ideal  populations  for  such  research.  The  sociopolitical  and  cul- 
tural values  of  these  people,  together  with  their  devotion  to  school - 
work  and  its  rewards  (especially  in  the  form  of  diplomas),  is  un- 
avoidably reminiscent  of  Jews  and  other  groups  throughout  the  West 
I when  they  were  in  a minority  status  at  the  start  of  their  upward  social 

j climbs.  I was  talking  one  evening  with  a young  Israeli  Arab  school 

teacher  who  won  his  B,A„  about  a year  previously  from  the  Hebrew  Univer- 
sity in  Jerusalem.  The  son  of  a small  peasant  farmer  in  Israel,  he  had 
worked  as  a teacher  for  several  years  after  graduating  from  his  village's 
secondary  school.  He  told  me  that  it  was  his  father  who  insisted  that 
he  enroll  In  the  university,  "so  that  he  could  say,  'My  son,  the  B.A. ' " 

I caught  myself  just  in  time  as  I was  about  to  burst  into  laughter,  when 
I realized  that  he  was  not  parodying  the  cliched  Amer ican-Jewish  punch 
I line.  The  so-called  Arab  terrorist  groups  are  often  automatic  post- 

graduate careers  for  many  university  graduates  in  the  West  Bank. 

As  the  foregoing  descriptions  of  the  Biblical  and  traditionalist 
aspect  of  Israeli  schooling  suggests,  Israelis  understand  the  relation- 
ship between  schooling  and  nationalism  and  cultural  autonomy.  Most 
young  Jewish  Israeli  university  students  and  professionals  to  whom  I 


have  spoken  about  this  have  said,  "If  I were  an  Arab,  I 'd  be  a terrorist 
too,"  I have  been  repeatedly  impressed  with  Israeli  Jews'  empathy  with 
Arabs'  sabotage  and  bombings  and  with  their  extremely  sharp  explanations 
(and  anticipations)  of  the  logic  of  many  of  these  activities.  |t  takes 
two  to  tango. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  it  Is  possible  to  understand  the 
Israeli  use  of  Biblical  and  other  traditionalist  studies  as  a means  of 
implanting  a strong  sense  of  nationalism.  It  appears  to  be  succeeding, 
and  one  of  the  principal  signal  beams  being  foliated  by  Jews  and  Arabs’ 
in  the  collision  course  on  which  they  are  travelling  in  the  Middle  East 
--  and  which  I think  is  justifiably  hair-raising  to  the  bystanding  major 
military  and  political  powers  of  the  world  --  is  that  the  school  systems 
of  both  are  equally  fundamentalist  and  nationalistic.  In  both,  as  noted 
above,  fundamentalist  religions  have  become  the  ideologies  of  nationalism 
From  the  little  that  I know  of  the  popular  press  in  Israel's  neighboring 
countries,  I am  certain  that  the  following  use  of  education  as  a battle- 
ground is  no  different  there  than  in  Israel;  the  tra^'edy  is  that  It  will 
require  scores  of  generations  to  neutralize  the  resulting  venom,  not 
unlike  that  produced  by  the  myths  of  Christ's  crucifixion  or  the  "Proto- 
cols of  the  Elders  of  Zion," 

Very  soon  after  the  war  of  June  I967,  the  Israeli  Hebrew  press  ran 
a series  of  frightening  stories  about  the  content  of  elementary  and 
secondary  school  textbooks  In  the  Gaza  Strip,  Jordan's  West  Bank,  and 
Syria's  Golan  Heights,  The  principal  theme  of  these  newspaper  stories 
--  and  then  given  further  publicity  In  two  pieces  of  propaganda  written 
and  distributed  by  Israel's  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  "Education 
in  Hatred  In  the  Schools  of  the  Arab  States"  (Mimeographed,  no  date) 
and  'Hatxgd  Is  Sacred';  Extracts  from  Arab  School  Texts  (Jerusalem, 

1968)  --  is^that  the  textbooks  In  Arab  schools  systematically  used  ma- 
terials to  instil  and  fan  destructive  hatred  for  Israel.  In  reality, 
this  was  untrue,  "Generally,  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  that  the 
daily  Israeli  press  exaggerated  its  descriptions  of  these  books  and 
their  treatment  of  Israel  and  Judaism;  despite  the  expressions  of  enmity 
against  us  LisraelJ  that  are  found  in  them  --  it  is  impossible  to  find 
a basic  or  central  theme  in  the  enmity  toward  Israel  in  this  literature.' 
Many  books,  even  books  dealing  with  citizenship,  history,  and  Islamic 
religion  do^not  even  mention  Israel,  and  the  type  of  arithmetic  ques- 
tion, "If  six  fedayeen  |_Arab  guerilla  commandosj  heroes  fight  twelve 
Jewish^sold lers ,"  is  not  found  in  the  arithmetic  textbooks  that  were 
found  in  the  three  [_now  occupied]  ter ri tor  I es  ("Outline  for  Research 
In  Arab  Textbooks,"  by  Hava  Lats ros-Yaf feh , The  New  East  17:207-221 
1967,  p,  216,  In  Hebrew), 

Most  Israelis  recognize  the  symbol,  "If  six  fedayeen  heroes  fight 
twelve^ Jewish  soldiers  , , „ In  horrified  and  angry  tone,  the 
Israeli  press  --  which  Is  almost  entirely  a controlled  press’--  pro- 
claimed that  even  arithmetic  was  used  to  indoctrinate  Arab  students 
with  genocldal  attitudes  by  giving  problems  In  addition  and  subtraction 
centering  around  the  ki 1 1 ing  of  Jewish  soldiers.  Other  fabricated 
examples,  supposedly  taken  from  textbooks  In  citizenship,  history, 
geography,  religion,  and  the  like,  were  given  prominent  display.  I 


have  heard  all  of  these  allegations  repeated  by  teachers  in  classrooms 
just  aSjJ  am  sure,  comparable  things  are  said  in  the  classrooms  in 
schools  in  Israel's  neighboring  countries,, 


The  quotation  that  I have  cited  is  from  a report  of  a formal  content 
analysis  of  these  textbooks  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Arab  Educa- 

Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture.  As  significant  as 
the  findings  of  this  analysis  Is  its  site  of  publication  ; an  obscure 
journal  read  almost  exclusively  by  a few  faculty  members  of  the  Hebrew 
University.  As  a matter  of  fact,  most  Israelis  to  whom  I have  spoken 
have  not  evenjieard  of  the  journal;  only  a handful  - and  most  of  these 
are  sympathetic  to^Arab  aspirations  — knew  of  this  article.  I do  not 
think  that  I am  being  overly  skeptical  in  suggesting  that  If  the  re- 
sults of  the  research  had  been  different,  the  article  would  have  had 
wider  Cl rculation^and^would  have  been  printed  in  a more  prominent  Jour- 
££•  Israel i ministries  have  their  own  ways  of  assuring  the  obscurity 

of  findings  that  are  politically  inconvenient;  I cannot  go  into  these 
here  (see  below). 


The  author  of  the  article  also  stresses  the  relationship  of 
Arab  states'  education  to  their  shared  status  as  new  nations,  at  least 
m the  modern  world,  and  she  observes  that  "there  is  discussion  of 
actual  social  questions  In  the  Arab  textbooks,  such  as  the  status  of 
women,  problems  in  marriage  and  divorce,  attitudes  toward  coffee 
houses  and  the  theatre,  etiquette,  professional  diligence,  respect 
for  public  property,  and  the  like.  All  of  this  is  presented  with 
repetitive  primitive  moral  preaching  and  fostering  the  desired  offi- 
cial policy,  which  is  often  stated  in  the  context  of  these  problems 
an  ^on  the  basis  of  some  of  the  most  important  approaches,  as  to 
attitudes  toward  Islam  and  the  proper  ways  of  suiting  it  to  the  demands 
ot  modern  life.  In  connection  with  this,  it  is  worthwhile  to  observe 
that  the  wordy  admiration  for  Islamic  principles  is  absolute  in  all 
types  of  textbooks  connected  with  this  theme,  perhaps  because  this  is 
t extradition  of  the  grand  national  past  and  the  source  of  national 
pride.  Because  of  this,  it  happens  that  an  attack  on  Israel  [which 
has  thus  far  made  itself  inseparable  from  Judaisml  sometimes  becomes 
an^attack  (quite  base)  on  the  religion  of  Israel.  And  this  is  de- 
spite  the  fact  that  they  do  not  deny  or  ignore  the  kinship  between 
Judaism  and  Islam"  (ibid. , p,  215). 


Religious  legitimation  in  a new  nation,  then,  is  not  confined 
exclusively  to  rel iglous  instruction.  Consider,  for  example,  a lesson 
in  European  history  in  Grade  7 in  what  Is  probably  the  best  school  I 
have  obseryed^In  Israel;  it  is  a lower/upper-status  coed  secular  school 
m a su  urb  of  the  city  in  my  sample.  (In  all  protocols,  statem(snts 
m parentheses  are  in  my  original  notes;  subsequent  additions,  though 
not  round  in  the  following  protocol,  are  in  brackets.) 

10:13  - Miss  S comes  Into  class  for  history  lesson. 

^ 10:15  - Review  of  previous  lesson  on  rise  of  the  Catholic 

'•'"h  In  Medieval  Europe.  She  covers  main  points  of  previous  lesson. 
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10;20  - Miss  S asks  class,  "Could  Judaism  behave  in  the  same 
way  in  respect  to  civil  governments  as  did  the  Church?"  One  boy 
answers  that  It  would  be  natural,  since  Judaism  is  the  religion  of 
the  Jewish  nation..  Several  others  disagree  with  him.  One  boy  says 
that  secular  and  spiritual  life  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other. 
Teacher  tells  him,  "You  don't  knov'/ what  you  are  talking  about," 

She  then  gives  the  class  the  answer:  "The  Church  moved  In  when 

she  sav^;  that  certain  civil  governments  v^ere  weak," 

10:27  - Teacher  calls  for  answers  to  homework  assignment.  Adds 
to  one  boy's  answer  to  a question  that  there  was  an  Important  dis- 
tinction between  Catholic  and  ancient  Hebrew  priests,  Hebrew  priests 
(during  kingdom)  did  not  constitute  a bureaucracy,  they  were  only 
Interested  in  teaching  the  Bible  and  other  matters  of  religion, 

(This,  of  course,  is  not  true.)  What  is  more,  she  says,  Hebrew  priest- 
hood was  uninvolved  in  civil  matters  like  Roman  Catholic  priests  (or 
like  rabbis  today?), 

10:32  “ Discussion  of  the  Papacy,  and  the  power  of  the  Pope  to 
excommunicate,  (Leaves  the  impression  that  there  Is  nothing  similar 
to  this  in  Judaism,  which  is  wrong,)  Puts  diagram  of  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  on  blackboard.  Pupils  are  participating  very  actively. 

Teacher  distinguishes  between  masses  of  Catholic  believers  who  work 
all  week  and  pay  attention  to  religion  only  when  they  pray,  contrasted 
to  priests  who  are  devoted  to  religion  all  the  time.  Kings  in 
European  countries  are  similar  to  the  Pope,  Then  goes  on  to  point 
out  that  there  is  no  similarity  between  this  and  government  In  Israel, 
Israel  is  similar  to  the  United  States,  Explains  that  papal  infal- 
libility means  that  no  one  may  contradict  the  Pope,  Hierarch lal 
aspect  of  Roman  Catholicism  Is  that  the  Pope  cannot  reach  the  lower 
rungs  of  the  hierarchy  directly.  Kids  call  out,  several  at  a time, 
she  rarely  does  more  than  ssshh, 

10:49  - Boy  in  rear,  to  whom  she  said  earlier  that  he  didn't 
know  what  he  was  talking  about,  wants  to  comment  on  something  that 
was  said.  She  won't  let  him,  saying  that  they  must  now  turn  to  books. 

10:50  - Turn  to  set  of  questions  in  the  text,  largely  repetitious 
of  what  has  just  been  said. 

10:59  “ Emphasis  on  the  use  of  force  to  spread  Christianity,  Our 
little  rebel  of  10:20  and  10:49  says  aloud,  "Just  like  the  spread  of 
the  Bible  in  Israel."  Miss  S Is  shocked.  Says  only  Muslims  do  that, 
not  Jews,  Cuts  off  discussion  by  giving  homework  assignment.  Dictates 
three  questions  to  them  that  are  listed  in  the  textbook, 

11:02  - dismisses  class,  (Roberts  Rules  of  Procedure.) 

11:05  - Bell  rings  for  recess. 

But  religious  instruction  In  school  is  not  necessarily  confined  to 
the  legitimation  of  nationhood  or  statehood;  It  can  serve  other  purposes. 
In  a lower-status  coed  secular  school,  Grade  4 had  completed  studying 
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— 9L9jl-PX^ were  beginning  to  study  Judges  at  the  time  of 
my  observations.  In^bridglng  the  Book  of  Joshua  to  Judges , the  teacher 
wrote  out  the  following  problem  on  the  blackboard;  "In  Chapter  1 of 
the  Book  of  Joshua  are  1 is  ted  the  gual ities  that  were  reguired  of 
Joshua;  Copy  them'.'  After  writing  this,  she  turned  to  the  class  and 
explained  that  "not  everyone  can  be  chosen  to  be  a leader.  Thus, what 
gual Ities  did  God  demand  that  enabled  Joshua  to  become  a leader?" 


I had  never  heard  such  an  obvious  attempt  to  justify  social 
stratification  In  any  other  classroom  in  Israel,  but  it  is  significant 
that  this  occurred  In  a class  of  children  from  among  the  most  dis- 
enfranchised groups  of  the  country.  More  representative  is  the 
following  from  Grade  7 of  a coed  secular  school  in  a Development  Town. 
The  teacher  of  this  grade  is  a tall,  powerfully  built,  handsome  man 
or  zb;^he  is  a dedicated  teacher  (one  of  the  best  I have  seen)  who 
a^so  lives  in  the  Development  Town,  I enjoyed  watching  him.  My 
first  indication  of  his  relationship  with  the  class  came  during  the 
T 8 rs  t T0W  minut6S  of  Sunday  morning^  This  was  his  first  day  at 
school  after  more  than  a month  on  reserve  duty,  during  which  he  saw 
heavy  action  along  the  Jordan  River  cease-fire  line.  He  thanked  them 
for  all  their  letters  to  him  and  apologized  for  not  having  answered 

them  because  he  was  so  "busy."  (The  next  day,  one  of  the  children 
brought  h"  ’ " 

at  seeing 


im  a bouguet  of  flowers,  and  all  the  children  were  pleased 
them  on  his  desk.  There  was  no  suggestion  from  anyone  that 


there  may  have  been  "apple  polishing"  in  this;  it  seemed  like 
expression  of  the  group's  sentiments.) 


a genuine 


. ^ teacher's  time  is  spent  In  transmitting 

legitimating  ideology;  in  this  respect,  he  does  not  differ  from  the 
other  teachers  whom  I have  observed,  save  in  his  articulateness  about 
It.  During  the  10  a.m.  snack  break  in  the  Teacher's  Room  on  Sunday, 
he  told  the  other  teachers  of  the  school  about  some  of  his  experiences 
while  on  reserve  duty  and,  among  other  things,  related  what  he  saw 
m a now  abandoned  UNRWA  school  in  Left  Bank  (Jordanian)  territory. 

He  said  the  schools  were  vl triol ical 1y  anti-Israel,  as  could  be  seen 
from  a map  of  the  Middle  East  on  the  wall  of  a classroom  in  the  school. 
The  map  depicted  Israel  in  black,  and  a Jordanian  soldier  was  rising  out 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  stomping  on  it  with  his  boot.  He  de- 
spaired of  any  possibility  of  a rational  modus  vivendi  with  such  people. 
However,  as  explicitly  noted  in  the  article  by  Hava  Latsros-Yaffeh 
discussed  above,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  textbooks  -- 
which  are  government  and  officially  controlled  publications  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  Middle  East  — and  other  materials,  such  as  wall 
drawings,  which  are  not  officially  controlled. 

8;lA  - Books  out  for  Prophets  lesson;  Joshua  9.  Calls  on  kids 
and  asks  them  to  tell  him  what  they  learned  during  his  absence;  the 
wars  of  Joshua,  Teacher  starts  lesson  with  reference  to  Moses "taking 
the  people  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  Asks  who  Moses  was.  A prophet. 
Question  (teacher's);  what  is  a prophet?  His  answer;  God's  messenger 
people.  Teacher  asks,  "What  difference  was  there  between  Joshua 
and  Moses?"  Moses  was  a prophet,  a spiritual  leader.  Joshua  was  a 
military  leader.  Moses  turned  a rabble  into  a nation  through  the 


Bible  ’•“"and  we  live  by  the  Bible  today,"  Joshua's  mission  was  to 
capture  the  land.  Moses  was  a teacher,  Joshua  was  a soldier  but  not 
a teacher.  He  tells  them  that  Moses  was  equivalent  to  a university 
professor  of  today,  Joshua  to  a Chief  of  Staff  Qand  the  prestige 
rankings  In  Israel  are  clear  on  this]  , 

8:30  - Teacher  asks,  "How  did  Joshua  receive  his  military  re- 
sponsibilities?" For  answer,  he  tells  them  to  consult  Joshua  1 and 
to  write  answers  in  their  notebooks, 

8; 3^  - Teacher  calls  for  answers  to  his  question.  First  calls 
on  a girl,  then  on  other  kids.  Most  say  he  received  them  gladly, 
though  he  was  aware  of  the  responsibility  involved,  but  was  sure 
God  would  help  him, 

8:36  - Girl  comes  in  late,  teacher  asks  why  she  is  late,  she  says 
she  overslept,  he  tells  her  to  sit  down, 

8:36:30  - Teacher  resumes,  tells  class  that  God  assured  Joshua 
that  He  would  put  proper  strategy  in  Joshua's  head  — as  long  as  the 
people  follov^ed  in  God's  ways,  "There  has  to  be  faith,  a soldier 
cannot  succeed  If  he  doesn't  believe  in  what  he  does.  That  Is  why 
the  Arabs  lost  and  we  won,  and  saved  our  wives  and  children  f^an 
obvious  reference  to  the  instruction  to  every  Israeli  man  to  kill 
his  family  and  then  himself  if  Israel  lost  the  war  of  IS^y],  And  you 
have  to  believe  that  this  is  our  land  and  God  is  our  God  in  order  to 
succeed  in  war  and  defend  our  wives  and  children," 

8;4o  - Announces  10  minutes  of  work:  "compare  and  contrast  Moses 

and  Joshua,  how  did  God  choose  each,  their  personalities,  and  God's 
relationship  to  each.  Also,  what  were  Joshua's  military  strategies? 
Also,  write  an  essay,  'I  overhear  the  conversation  between  God  and 
Joshua. ‘ " 

8:45  - Tells  them  to  start  writing, 

8:45:30  - Teacher  repeats  his  instructions, 

8:4y  - Teacher  goes  around  room  checking  v\/ork,  makes  audible 
comments  to  several  kids, 

8:48  - Again.  Q,ulet  work, 

8:50:30  - Kid  asks  question  aloud,  teacher  answers,  asks  class 
question  about  what  substitute  teacher  taught  them  while  he  was  away 
in  reserves, 

8:54  - Tells  class  to  close  books  and  finish  at  home,  and  to  take 
out  books  for  Hebrew,  Asks  them  what  they  did  in  Hebrew  while  he  was 
away:  various  stories.  Teacher  tells  class  he  wants  to  start  a note- 

book project  on  "Twenty  Years  of  the  State,"  They  may  start  that  to- 
morrow,., but. Jin,  the  mean.tijne  they  wij.l  s.ta.r.t.  with  the  story  on  page  81 
of  Twenty  of  the  State  of  Israel:  A Reader  III  Tone  of  a set  of 


special  publications  put  out  by  the  Ministry  of  Education,  marking 
Israel's  20th  anniversary  and  distributed  In  all  schools].  Calls  on 
different  pupils  to  read  one  paragraph  each, 

,9:07  - Teacher  takes  over  reading.  This  story  is  about  the 
custom  of  written  prayers  that  people  used  to  place  between  the  stones 
of  The  Wall  and  about  a man  who  is  punished  for  taking  out  the  slips 
of  paper  and  reading  them.  His  son  becomes  deathly  iU. 

9:24  - Teacher  finishes  reading  the  story.  Asks  class  whether 
this  is  "just"  a story.  They  all  agree  that  it  is  not.  Next  question, 
"Do  you  think  that  the  author  was  a religious  man?"  Class  agrees  that 
he  was  not.  Nevertheless,  teacher  says,  he  was  drawn  to  The  Wall.  He 
asks  class  what  impression  The  Wall  made  on  them  when  they  saw  it. 
Various  answers  given.  Teacher  tells  them  his  reaction:  "These  stones 

stood  2,000  years,  Israel  will  also  remain  another  2,000  years.  The 
stones  in  The  Wall  symbolize  Israel,"  The  moral  of  the  story,  he  tells 
them,  Is  that  a man  is  punished  if  he  violates  holy  places.  He  Is 
forgiven  If  he  makes  restitution,  like  putting  the  prayers  back  between 
the  stones,  (That  is  what  saved  the  life  of  the  man's  son,) 

9s35  “ Homework  assignment:  Take  out  all  the  difficult  words 

and  phrases  and  explain  them  with  the  help  of  a dictionary,  ("It  will 
help  you  on  the  seker.")  "What  is  the  writer's  feeling  about  The  Wall? 
What  did  the  writer  try  to  teach  us?" 

9:37  ~ Tells  them  to  take  out  food.  For  first  time  today,  he 
tells  them  to  be  quiet.  Several  times, 

9:4o  - Bell . 

This  hour  was  followed  by  a lesson  In  English,  taught  by  a 
special-subject  teacher;  the  hour  was  quite  pandemonious , It  was 
followed  by  an  hour  of  geometry,  in  which  the  subject  was  the  de- 
termination of  the  volume  of  a cylinder. 

The  following  day,  he  began  the  morning  with  a discussion  of 
the  World  Zionist  Congress,  which  was  being  held  at  that  time  in 
Jerusalem,  This  was  the  only  time  I had  heard  a discuss  i';n  of  any 
sort  about  current  events  during  a regularly  scheduled  classroom 
hour,  in  telling  them  about  the  Congress,  he  described  the  Dreyfuss 
trial,  Theodor  Herzl,  the  first  Zionist  Congress  in  Basel  in  1897, 
immigration  to  Israel  and  the  importance  of  immigration.  After  several 
pupils  gave  answers  to  his  question  about  why  immigration  to  Israel 
was  so  important  --  the  need  to  settle  the  land,  the  need  for  soldiers, 
and  so  forth  --  he  told  them  that  Israel  is  the  only  place  where  Jews 
can  be  safe;  American  Jews  are  safe  now,  but  so  were  Jews  in  Germany 
safe  in  1933»  Hence,  Israel  must  be  developed.  This  brief  lesson 
lasted  17  minutes. 

Now  let  us  look  at  a continuation  (on  Tuesday)  of  Sunday's  lesson 
in  Prophets,  Speaking  about  the  meaning  of  the  "capture  of  the  Land," 
the  teacher  asked  the  class,  "What  justification  was  there  for  it? 
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Would  we  be  justified  In  conquering  Egypt  tomorrow?"  Most  of  the 
pupils ^answered  affirmatively  to  the  first,  taking  the  position  that 
"God  willed  it".  With  respect  to  the  second  question,  whether 
Israel  would  also  be  justified  in  conquering  Egypt  "tomorrow",  the 
class  seemed  about  evenly  split.  (In  a lecture  to  the  Conference  on 
Oral  Law  on  August  21,  ig68,  Rabbi  Bezalel  Zolti,  a member  of  the 
Supreme  Rabbinical  Court  of  Israel,  said  that  "it  is  definitely 
forbidden,  according  to  sacred  law,  to  return  any  piece  of  Israel  to 
the  rule  of  non-Jev^/s  once  Jews  have  occupied  it,"  Continuing  to  speak 
about  the  policy  which  Israel  should  adopt  to  the  territory  captured  in 
1967,  he  went  on  to  say,  "There  is  no  difference  in  this  respect 
between  Jerusalem  and  other  areas  of  Biblical  Israel  . , , If  we  would 
keep  sacred  res  pons ib i 1 i ty  [^mi tzvah]  not  to  return  any  of  the  new 
territories  which  form  part  of  Biblical  Israel,  we  would  receive 
divine^aid  in  holding  them."  As  regards  the  Sinai  peninsula,  he 
said,  if  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it  for  security  reasons,  it  auto- 
matically became  a sacred  responsibility  to  keep  it.  Rabbis,  he 
concluded,  should  not  hesitate  to  express  the  sacred  traditional  law 
and  point  of  view  in  connection  with  matters  of  political  interest; 
in  fact,  it  was  their  duty  to  do  so.) 

The  teacher  told  the  class,  "In  those  days,  there  was  no  concept 
of  nations  and  national  boundaries."  He  said  that  Joshua's  right  to 
conquer  the  Land  of  Canaan  stemmed  from  Abraham's  occupation  of  it; 
hence,  the  land  belonged  to  the  people  of  Israel,  Furthermore,  "God 
willed  It.  Joshua  was  merely  getting  his  own  country  back.  Further- 
more, in  those  days,  migh't  made  right.  So  you  see,  we  today  have 
simply  returned  to  our  own  land,  we  did  not  want  to  evict  the  Arabs," 

The  class  then  turned  to  a discussion  of  the  "cities  of  refuge" 
in  Joshua  20,  The  teacher  pointed  out  to  the  class  that  "this  was  the 
first  time  that  such  laws  were  codified  as  religious  laws,"  (This 
error  is  corrected  below,  q.v.)  "This  shows  the  greatness  of  our 
Bible,"  In  this  connection,  and  in  explaining  the  need  for  such 
refuges,  he  told  them  about  the  custom  of  "blood  revenge"  among  the 
Beduins,  and  that  it  was  also  the  law  among  Israelites  of  those  days, 
"Moses  knew  that  it  was  a primitive  and  unprogressive  law,  but  he 
had  no  choice  because  it  was  so  customary  in  those  days.  But  he  was 
shrewd  enough  to  enact  the  law  of  sanctuary,  the  first  time  in  man's 
h is  tory  [_s  i c_J"  . ' 

When  the  bell  rang,  several  pupils  were  raising  their  hands  to 
ask  questions;  he  took  these  at  the  start  of  the  next  hour,  which  was 
devoted  to  a lesson  In  "citizenship."  Most  of  the  questions  centered 
around  the  legal  technicalities  of  refuge,  such  as,  what  would  happen 
if  a man  guilty  of  premeditated  murder  fled  there,  whether  the  family 
of  a man  who  had  taken  such  refuge  could  be  killed  in  his  place,  whether 
all  sanctuaries  were  In  hill  cities,  and  how  a man's  family  fared  while 
he  was  In  refuge.  In  summing  up  his  answers,  the  teacher  said,  "This 
law  shows  us  how  advanced  the  laws  of  the  Jews  were  over  all  other  laws. 
The  Code  of  Hammurabi  was  not  as  advanced,"  This  was  the  only  time 
that  the  latter  was  mentioned  during  this  hour,  and  I doubt  whether 
many  of  the  children  were  familiar  with  it;  perhaps  it  was  mentioned  for 
my  benefit, 
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The  "citizenship"  hour  on  Tuesday  was  devoted  to  the  Israel 
Defense  Forces,  Previous  lessons  had  dealt  with  the  war  of  1967, 
the  air  force,  police,  and  the  characteristics  of  different  parts 
of  the  country.  He  began  the  hour  by  asking  why  a nation  needs  an 
army,  As^pupils  answered,  he  wrote  their  answers  on  the  blackboard: 

I,  Security;  II,  Aid  in  stress  (e.g,,  floods);  111.  Mekes  youth  into 
good  citizens  and  develops  a love  of  country;  IV.  Helps  develop  coun- 
try, He  pointed  out  that  Israel  was  unigue  in  the  second  and  third 
factors.  He  then  told  them  about  the  origins  of  the  Israel  Defense 
Forces,  from  its  tripartite  split  prior  to  1948  and  its  unification 
by^Ben-Gurion  in  1948,  As  part  of  this,  he  read  to  them  in  a booming 
voice  the  oath  of  induction  which  every  recruit  takes.  His  final 
major  point  in  this  lesson  was  to  emphasize  the  phrase  in  the  oath 
referring  to  the  army's  support;  of  the  established  government  as  a 

guarantee  of  democracy  --  "not  like  Syria,  Egypt  and  other  totalitarian 
countries ," 


As  seen  above  In  Table  6-2,  the  orientation  to  the  past,  which  is 
such  an  important  aspect  of  Israeli  education,  is  given  even  greater 
emphasis  in  religious  schools,  in  which  approximately  half  of  the 
weekly  schedule  is  devoted  to  "sacred  subjects,':'  Before  going  on  to 
discuss  the  curriculum,  it  is  first  necessary  to  ask,  how  many  Israeli 
children  receive  a secular  or  religious  education,  that  is,  on  what 
proportion  of  the  growing  population  does  the  curriculum  of  religious 
schools  — and  the  cognitive  system  implied  by  this  --  make  an  impact? 
Table  6-4  shows  clearly  that  this  proportion  is  significant:  it  is  now 

about  35%. 


Table  6-4 


Pupils  of  Elementary  Schools,  by  Description 

of  School , 

1953-1968* 

1 953  A 

1956/7 

1960/1 

1965/6 

1966/7 

1967/8 

Secu 1 ar 

69% 

69% 

66% 

m 

64% 

65% 

State  Rel iglous 

24 

25 

27 

29 

29 

29 

Autonomous 

7 

6 

7 

7 

7 

6 

Total  numbers 

219,129 

285,926 

361,707 

395,901 

392,562 

385,589 

''Based  on  Table  T/10,  S.tat  1 s 1 1 ca  1 Abstract  of  israal^  No.  19,  I968,  p.  533. 

I t wl 1 1 be  noted  that  the  first  major  loss  in  proportional  enroll- 
ment by  the  secular  to  the  religious  schools  occurred  in  I96O/I;  this 
coincided  with  the  very  dramatic  Increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
in  schools.  The  latter  Increase  was  due  to  the  "baby  boom"  which  fol- 
lowed the  mass  Immigration  of  people  to  Israel  during  the  early  1950s, 
Almost^all  of  the  latter  are  among  the  country's  disenfranchised  socio- 
economic strata  or  what  are  generally  referred  to  as  the  lower  classes. 

It  should  not  be  assumed  from  Table  6-4  that,  beginning  in  I960,  a 
larger  proportion  of  parents  began  sending  their  children  to  religious 
schools.  Instead,  what  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  there  is  a much 
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higher  biifth  rare  among  tr- 
1 i ke  1 1 h ood  ( r h®  ir  p ,:yc  <-•  n :■  a 
tions  of  pare'^ts  ccnti'^j^rcl 
school  subsys  terns  o HoW'-s- 
that  undoubtedly  p»ods  >.d  »;h •'  • 'r-.r  •••  s 
in  the  rengicui  schorls,  S"'  tt-- 
countries)  tends  to  drop  a - s»*->.col 
I mp  r ove , it  is  H ke  1 y f h ■;  r ’-.hr  •,  f s 
of  the  en r o 1 1 me n t in  r rsr  ^ e l ’ g « 
of  pupils  after  1963).  H-,swev.*e»^  , *r 
the  trend  suggested  for  erjl-- 

Furthermore,  it  will  not  be  pos-'ible 
the  future  because  the  school  '■-'ornn  (crogi^an!  beg>jn  in  I968  will  affect 
the  proportions  of  pupil'-  in  di'!'  "•■nir  <^yp-  - of  schools  independently 
of  other  factors. 


I hn  r cp  >r  t:  i on  of  child  ren 

>■'  ''dte  in  Israel  (as  in  other 

9 -.f'i  c : iofcconomlc  conditions 
‘.."-1  irciy  brgih^  to  dffect  the  size 
rhooU  ;n-.fs  the  drop  in  the  numbers 
i'  ntil!  too  early  to  tell  whether 
'.r.oolti  ill  (967/8  \Ji]]  continue, 

CO  exaffiinr-  these  trends  even  in 


As  In  many  other  con  teii.por  r' / socle  t »n.f  the  f e tends  to  be  an 
inverse  ratio  between  -oc «oe' cnemi r and  p>..)|  1 1 i»,s  I status  and  degree 
of  religiosity  In  Israel,  As  id*.-  froiri  adh<- * f.nce  to  ritual,  what  is 
religiosity'^  Without  claiming  that  fhis  i i an  empirical  statement, 
religiosity  implies  a partiruia*'  krid  of  cog-'itlve  system:  an  ad- 

herence to  a set  of  dogmatic  beliefs  and  notions  of  cause-and-ef feet 
which  do  not  grow  out  of  existing  SGiiore chnological  conditions  but, 
instead,  out  of  past  conditions,  R»-.  ligio.is  sys  terrcj  of  thought  tend 
to  be  attuned  to  co?'ditions  of  tf.e  rToment  only  In  highly  stable  and 
unchanging  societies,  that  is,  in  those  in  which  there  is  almost  no 
change  in  soclotechnologica  I cen  J 3 1 lo^'S  over  the  course  of  many  gen- 
erations, as  In  most  prlmiitive  >ocle t le--. , Now,  it  is  an  Inherent 
tendency  In  most  religlouA  -ystsm''-,  to  exploit  a basic  predilection  in 
human  thought:  to  Idealize  existing  conditions. 

Let  us  begin  with  two  basic  tenets  of  orthodox  traditional 
Judaism  which,  at  one  time  or  another,  have  been  major  religious- 
political  issues  in  Israel:  the  opposition  to  sculpture  and  autopsies. 

I have  deliberately  chosen  these  because  of  the  dlffererit  aspects  of 
reality  to  which  they  refer.  Let  us  begin  with  sculpture.  Several 
years  ago,  the  late  Billy  Rc^e  donated  his  magnificently  beautiful 
collection  of  sculpture  to  Israel  v^/3  th  the  proviso  that  it  be  kept 
intact  and  displayed  as  a single  unit.  This  was  an  Incredible  intel- 
lectual and  aesthetic  windfal!  for  Israel  (as  well  as  a tax  windfall 
for  Rose),  and  the  Israeli  governmno t decided  to  build  a sculpture 
garden  for  the  collection  on  the  grounds  of  the.  Israel  National  Museum 
for  Its  display.  This  was  violently  opposed  by  the  religious  factions 
of  the  country,  on  the  grounds  that  it  violated  the  First  Commandment, 
(The  sculpture  garden  was  eventually  built.) 

This  controversy  provided  an  e-xcellent  example  of  the  anti- 
modernism of  traditional  Judaism,  The  Ten  Commandments  If  the  Bible 
can  be  believed  --  were  ruriginally  fortTiulated  during  the  period  when 
the  Hebrews  v^ere  pas tora lists.  In  an  unpublished  research,  completed 
shortly  before  beginning  this  research,  I found  that  sculpture  is 
absent  in  societies  at  two  stages  of  socio techno log  leal  development: 
nomadic  hunters  and  gatherers  and  pastoralists,  (There  are  some 
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hor  tu^a  I ! , such  as  In  highland  New  Guinea,  who  are  aUo 

without  sc,;lpr!.'^e  , but  this  Is  »^o^:  the  place  to  tarry  to  consider  rhjr/) 
The  most  o.i  t s rand  i nq  commion  denominator  between  hunters  and  gatherers 
and  pastoraM>:s  is  that  they  are  non -sedent  I zed.  Otten,  the  institu- 
tional and  intellectual  adjustments  of  pastorallsts  are  responsfs  to 
the  patterns  of  tt’r  sedentized  agriculturalists  along  v/hose  pe*”  Ipher  i«^s 
the  former  often  I (and  whom  they  often  attempt  to  terrorize,  cf„ 
the  "plagues"  which  the  Heb*'ews  are  said  to  have  inflicted  on  the 
Egyptians),  It  is  likelv  that  the  prohibition  against  sculptu*'c  in  the 
Ten  Commandments  was  an  idealization  of  the  pastoral ist  Hebrews'  lack 
of  sculpture  v»'-!5“Vis  the  very  wel  l developed  tradition  of  sculpture’ 
of  the  advanred  agr  icul  tural  Egyptians.  Judaism's  prohibition  aga’*“  't 
sculpture.  --  like  ltlam''s  --  can  thus  be  understood  only  in  terms  of 
Its  pastoral  poet.  V'iew.’ad  within  a perspective  of  cultural  evolur.'on, 
the  prohibit' on  en  t i re  I y i r relevant;  to  seder  ti  zed  agricul  ture.,  to 
say  no^'hirq  of  ’ndus  rri-lization.  To  seek  to  impose  pastoralist 
standards^  on  an  ir>dj->trial  society  --  whose  survival  and  economy 
rests  directly  on  jet  aircraft,  in  which  computers  are  Integral  parts 
of  the  social  ■'’y?  rer>’ , and  «'0  forth  can  only  be  interpreted  as  in 
examp  1 e of  an  t i - mod e r n ! s m . 

Opposition  to  autopsies  can  be  similarly  viewed.  This  is  now  one 
of  the  major  i‘^s»ics  of  the  religious  tactions’  oppositions  to  contem- 
porary life  in  Israel.  It  vjas  possible  to  develop  a tenet  of  the  in- 
tegrity and  I nt iolabi H ty  of  a person’s  cadaver  at  a stage  oF  socio- 
technological  development  in  which  the  very  concept  of  pathology  was 
unknown  or  In  which  the  idea  of  germs  and  microscopes  could  be  explained 
as  a paranoiac  'r.  dehr  ions,  to  say  nothing  of  concepts  of  organic  sub- 
systems, such  as  c I irr:j  1 a toryv  respl  ratory digestive,  or  cell  systemis. 

Even  If  one  does  not  accept  the  Idea  that  the  purpose  of  life  is  to 
sustain  and  perp-'tuate  life,  Israel’s  religious  factions’  opposition 
to  autopsies  can  be  regarded  as  an  example  of  anti -modern  ism  if  only 
on  the  grounds  that  they  seek  to  apply  pre- Indus  trial  Ignorance  as  a 
standard  of  contemporary  life.  (It  must  be  pointed  out,  at  least  in 
passing,  that  orthodox  Jews  in  Israel  make  full  use  of  medical  know- 
ledge and  skills,  a great  proportion  of  which  have  been  derived  from 
autopsy  procedures.  Also,  orthodox  Jews  in  Israel  often  eschew  m.edical 
education  becua^e  much  of  It  Is  based  on  the  dissection  of  Jews’  cadavers; 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  dissection  of  the  cadavers  of  non- 
Jews , but  that  is  another  matter.) 

The  matter  becomes  more  complex  --  and  also  more  substantively 
germane  (no  puns  intended)  to  the  present  discussion  --  when  we  do 
apply  the  standard  that  the  purpose  of  life  is  to  sustain  and  perpetuate 

life,  and  that  autopsies  are  one  of  man's  most  important  adaptive 

techniques  toward  this  goal.  Naturally,  verv  few  orthodox  Jev\»s  In 
Israel  would  accept  this  standard,  and  this  is  the  crux  of  the  matter. 
Central  to  orthodox  Judaism  as  V\fe11  as  other  major  religions  --  is 
a different  standard,  namely,  that  man  (human  life)  exists  in  order  to 
serve,  the  deity.  Now,  it  is  axiomatic  that  In  all  cultural  systems, 

the  deity  is  the  Ideological  representation  of  the  established  social 

order.  One  of  the  central  ethical  issues  in  every  social  system  is 
the  determination  (by  the  Investigator)  or  the  decision  (by  the  members 
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of  the  group  themselves)  of  whether  the  incUvidual  exists  to  serve 
the  state  or  whether  the  state  exists  to  serve  the  individual.  It 
is  generally  a characteristic  of  new  nations  that  the  official  ide- 
ology often  asserts  in  a variety  of  ways  that  the  individual  exists 
to  serve  the  existing  social  order.  This  can  be  rationalized  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  whether  by  the  assertion  that  people  must  work  hard 
and  efficiently  in  order  to  develop  the  society's  economy  or  by  per- 
ceived military  necessity,  as  in  Israel  today. 

It  must  be  said  at  the  outset  that  there  are  a large  number  of 
young  Israelis,  most  notably  in  the  professional  strata,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  have  been  most  exposed  to  Western  ideas  as  a result  of 
travel  abroad,  who  are  beginning  to  question  seriously  the  tenet  that 
the  individual  exists  to  serve  the  state.  However,  as  just  noted, 
military  duty  (which  begins  at  age  18  for  three  consecutive  years  and 
lasts  until  age  49  in  annual  reserve  callups)  is  an  important  realistic 
factor  which  repeatedly  strengthens  the  ideal  that  the  individual  in 
Israeli  society  exists  to  serve  the  state.  Thus,  at  the  same  time  that 
young  people  are  beginning  to  question  this,  there  is  an  increasingly 
noticeable  tendency  for  young  men  on  active  military  duty  to  volunteer 
for  the  most  hazardous  assignments  and  the  most  dangerous  services, 
such  as  the  frogmen  or  commando  untis.  They  are  not  impelled  by  a 
search  for  personal  heroism  or  glory  --  Israel  does  not  issue  medals 
for  exceptional  bravery,  but  only  citations  — but  rather  seem  to  be 
motivated  by  a sense  of  duty  and  obligation  to  the  society. 

The  two  sectors  of  Israeli  ;ociety  that,  as  a whole,  are  committed 
to  the  tenet  that  the  individual  exists  to  serve  the  state  or  the 
existing  social  order  are  the  kibbutzim  and  the  religious  factions, 

(It  will  be  recalled  that  they  also  united  in  opposition  to  the  school 
reform  program  of  1968.)  The  kibbutzim  have  provided  the  largest 
proportion  of  people  in  the  political  power  establishment,  from  the 
heads  of  state  agencies  or  bureaucracies  to  the  managerial  group  of  the 
country's  industries.  The  religious  factions  constitute  the  most  vol- 
atile and  unpredictable  groups  in  the  coalition  of  parties  that  rule 
the  country;  they  often  resign  from  the  coalition  --  thereby  precipi- 
tating the  fall  of  governments  — but  generally  rejoin  it  shortly 
afterward.  They  also  control  a large  proportion  of  American  capital 
which  enters  Israel.  The  person  who  manages  that  section  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Education  and  Culture  devoted  to  curriculum  planning  had  been 
a member  of  a kibbutz  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

How  is  the  tenet  that  the  individual  exists  to  serve  the  existing 
social  order  taught?  It  is  not  taught  explicitly;  as  a matter  of  fact, 

I had  never  heard  it  raised  by  a teacher,  principal,  inspector,  or 
member  of  the  ministry,  I doubt  whether  it  ever  becomes  a conscious 
concern  of  educationists  in  any  country.  But  it  is  nevertheless  a 
basic  element  in  the  sociopolitical  and  educational  grammar  of  the 
society.  The  most  outstanding  means  of  its  transmission  in  Israeli 
schools  Is  by  the  constant  and  repeated  emphasis  of  the  group  — the 
Jewish  people,  Israel,  groups  within  Israel  --  and  its  referents.  It 
is  seen  in  other  ways,  as  in  the  emphasis  in  shcools  on  group  respon- 
sibility: the  punishment  of  an  entire  row  of  pupils  for  the  actions 
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of  one  and  the  accepted  practice  of  children  informing  on  each  other 
for  infractions  to  teachers  and  principals.  I heve  never  seen  a group 
of  children  remain  silent  when  a teacher  or  principal  asked  for  the 
identity  of  a culprit;  nor  have  I ever  seen  any  negative  sanctions 
applied  to  a child  or  group  of  children  who  have  (to  use  the  American 
term  with  all  its  innuendo)  "tattled"  or  "snitched." 

The  dominance  of  the  group  in  the  school  curriculum  varies  along 
a continuum  of  religiosity  and  secularity  of  schools.  It  is  most 
pronounced  in  the  "Autonomous  Schools"  of  Agudat  Israel,  the  ultra” 
orthodox  sector  of  the  society,  in  which  about  8o%  of  classroom  time 
is  devoted  to  "sacred"  or  "traditional"  subjects,  such  as  Bible, 
Prophets,  religious  law,  Talmud,  Legends,  and  the  like.  In  the  mos  t 
socially  and  physically  isolated  kibbutzim  (there  is  a tendency  for 
the  two  to  covary),  about  60%  of  the  day  --  including  school  and  extra- 
curricular education,  as  in  communal  houses  — is  devoted  to  these 
subjects  together  with  group  instruction  and  activities.  In  the  less 
isolated  kibbutzim  (such  as  the  one  in  my  sample)  and  the  state  re- 
ligious schools,  approximately  of  the  da/  is  devoted  to  such  in- 
^ * on  0 In  the  state  secular  schools,  finally,  a little  less  than 

30%  of  a classroom  instruction  is  devoted  to  subjects  that  have  such 
emphases.  (This  includes  Bible  and  Prophets  --  5 hours  --  and,  accor- 
ding to  the  usual  distribution  of  hours,  2 for  homeland.) 

But  the  idea  that  the  individual  is  subservient  to  the  group  and 
its  authority  --  and  its  representatives  — is  not  confined  to  these 
subjects.  In  addition  to  the  classroom  behavior  described  above,  it 
is  most  noticeable  in  science  instruction. 

When  one  reads  the  biographies  of  scientists,  especially  prominent 
ones,  he  can  be  struck  with  their  early  childhood  or  adolescent  in- 
troductions to  the  world  of  science,  in  which  many  of  them  emphasize 
the  excitement  of  being  able  to  discover  things.  Discovery,  especially 
in  science,  is  usually  an  individual  affair,  something  that  is  carried 
out  in  private  and  relatively  free  from  group  influences  and  restraints. 
In  line  with  general  social  values  in  Israel,  and  those  of  the  school 
system  in  particular,  science  instruction  is  exquisitely  geared  to  an 
attempt  to  dampen  and  inhibit  the  possibility  of  discovering  that 
discovery  is  possible.  In  fact,  the  theme  of  science  instruction  in 
Israel  could  be  designated  as,  "Look  and  learn  (by  rote),  but  don't 
touch . " 


To  digress  from  the  Israeli  material  for  a moment,  and  to  try 
to  put  this  in  perspective,  it  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  ide- 
ological problem  of  whether  the  individual  exists  to  serve  the  state 
or  y_ice  versa  has  also  not  been  fully  resolved  in  contemporary  United 
States  society,  although  the  directions  of  the  resolution  are  clear. 
The  notion  that  the  individual  exists  to  serve  the  larger  group  had 
its  original  source  in  small  localized  groups,  such  as  lineages  and 
clans  or  smaP  autonomous  communities.  In  contemporary  nations,  auto- 
nomous local  groups  --  such  as  religious  factions  or  kibbutzim  in 
Israel  or  communities  and  petty  states  in  the  United  States  — are  the 
principal  nexuses  in  which  this  ideology  continues  to  be  perpetuated; 
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U:3l  was  because  the 
school  had  not  bv»  It  j I 'jbof . i lO'"  y , ''n*.! . for  this  construction 

h ; .rhr J^‘~^"Ed^IFi'oi^  Ac- 

cording  to  the  progfairi  drv*-' lopc-J  by  rh'-'  M<i  s-.-fi-y  lor'  science  instruc- 
tion, however , ( r s ,s  d*-. > < i'  oblr  --  t-.-t  firce^va*  y *■“  to  have  a 
separate  1 aborarory /\|  | the  ngu t < .?n  b*,'  i;sed  in  the  regular 
c 1 ass  room , and  all  the  exp*  < miimr,  in  r[«e  e^i  client  workbook  prepared 
by  the  Ministry  and  distributed  to  e-K.h  child  can  also  be  conducted 
there„^  (Although  science  i ■>  li!.7!,ed  fr;ur  tin-e-a  in  the  weekly  schedule, 
the  children  are  only  raaght  it  rh»*e  rones,  IiMJce  a week,  the  class 
is  divided  in  half,  one  group  rvn.i.^ni'^g  i'pf  ‘•c<>nce  and  the  other  going 
to  work  in  the  garden*'  or  <n  rhy  <, f i.fi  . rGoi'i  'hJch  is  separate  and 
fully  equipped,) 


The  science  rias.s  that  i 'Observed  in  uicdp  '/  was  up  to  the  last 
of  31  experiments  in  the  expe*  in--n  ra  I wc»'  kbock,  (This  means  that  they 
had  dashed  through  an  rivf  '■age  ot  tv-o  i .^p1. in.^m  t < p-rr  school  week  since 
the  beginning  of  the  school  ye.s»  „»  ^hli'^  ise  deals  with  nourishmet 

and  digestion.  The  t.abU-5  ot  ih».-  . i ,i*  , 'o.>jr  v,-i; » ».-  rea’'ranged  into  square 
so  thst  A pup!  Is  could  sir  at  i-^ch,  tvf-/y  p-jipl  i was  cold,  according  t( 
Work  ook  i ns  truct  ?onr>  ^ (o  p^eiifr  iff  bl^^rk  pdp6r  3nd  pl8C6  it  In 

front  of  him.  The  worksh-iet  cal  I-.,  r'of  e-sch  child  to  place  a drop 

of  oil  on  the  sheet,  rub  it  int.a  put  cW  the  paper  with  a finger,  place 
the  sheet  on  a pag*^  of  J which  portion  of  the 

oiled  paper  he  can  read  iK*;  ps  int  o'  < be  ne.a^papfr.  He  is  then  asked 
to  write  on  the  worksheet  The  charj,  tcf  i-'f  ics  cf  thig  oil  that  he  has 
learned  from  this  procedure,  fere  1 se  was  not  conduc- 

Jted,  The  next  part  of  the  exercise  calls  for  each  child  to  take  a test 
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tube  and  fill  It  halfway  with  water,  and  then  to  add  a few  drops  of  oil 
to  the  water.  This  was  done  by  the  teacher  for  each  child,  who  was  then 
permitted  to  follow  the  next  instruction,  namely,  to  see  whether  the  oil 
sank  into  the  water.  The  pupils  were  also  allowed  to  follow  the  next 
instruction,  namely  to  shake  their  test  tubes  in  order  to  observe  the 
resulting  action.  At  this  point,  the  teacher  collected  all  the  test 
tubes,  and  no  other  equipment  was  distributed  for  the  remainder  of  the 
lesson.  The  second  experiment  consisted  of  the  same  test  tube  procedure 
with  the  substitution  of  a few  drops  of  benzine  for  the  water.  This 
was  done  by  the  teacher . The  third  experiment  in  tlie  exercise  called 
for  each  child  to  put  some  oil  in  a flask,  heat  I t on  a bunson  burner 
and,  when  the  oil  begins  to  warm,  drop  a lighted  match  into  it  and  ob- 
serve the  results.  All  necessary  precautions  are  spelled  out  in  the 
worksheet  together  with  the  instructions.  This  experiment,  too,  was 
conducted  by  the  teacher.  The  ritual  of  experimentation  having  been 
completed,  without  any  discussion  of  their  relevance  to  nutritive  pro- 
cesses, the  class  was  dismissed  five  minutes  early  for  their  recess. 


But  such  an  approach  is  not  confined  to  science;  consider,  for 
example,  a lesson  in  agriculture  in  a state-supported  religious  urban 
upper  status  boys'  school.  On  this  particular  day,  the  lesson  was 
conducted  indoors,  because  of  inclement  weather.  The  lesson  began  with 
the  teacher's  lecturing  to  the  class  about  the  importance  of  distri- 
buting seeds  evenly  in  a furrow  and  the  need  to  space  furrows  to  allow 
enough  room  for  a tractor  to  pass  through  the  field.  The  lesson  began 
at  9 o'clock  and  my  rough  estimate  was  that  only  about  one-fourth  of 
the  class  was  paying  attention  at  any  time. 

9:08  - He  stops  his  exposition  to  tell  some  boys  to  pay  attention. 

9:10  - Finally  resumes  his  talk.  Class  is  sort  of  noisy.  Some  of 
the  boys  are  talking  along  with  the  teacher,  others  are  talking  privately 
among  themselves.  There  is  a boy  sitting  in  the  last  row  with  an  unlit 
cigarette  dangling  from  his  lips,  looking  like  a tall  and  slim  James 
Cagney. 


9:1^  - Teacher  describing  to  class  how  the  wind  can  cause  a branch 
to  bend  and  be  covered  with  soil  to  make  it  strike  new  roots.  He  uses 
this  as  an  introduction  to  a discussion  of  grafting.  (How  is  he  going 
to  get  away  with  this,  since  grafting  is  covered  by  so  many  taboos  in 
the  Bible?)  []See  belov^i^  On  blackboard,  teacher  draws  diagram  repre- 
senting a graft  from  one  tree  to  another.  He  is  teaching  all  this  in 
terms  of  "how  to"  instead  of  discussing  the  principles  involved, 

9:17  - Has  class  take  out  notebooks,  and  he  dictates  to  them  the 
rules  of  grafting  and  transplanting. 


9:22  - He  is  still  dictating  the  rules!  It  is  noisy. 


9:24  - 
for  quiet. 


Teacher  stops  h is  dictat ion , says  that  he  is  going  to  wait 
Sound  level  reduced  to  a hum,  but  not  quiet.  He  resumes. 


9:  26 


Teacher  notices  that  door  to  room  is  open  and  some  boys 
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are  peering  through  :f  v g ,i-  v;-  •.  • ‘tv  door  . o-.d  he  and  the  boys 

stand  and  sia^'fr  -ir  i'/.r'*’-  ;/.•■  i ' ' i--  i y , t*  r_r-  tic-;  I u *' f.  shuts  the  door. 

Class  lr3ughs  --  -i  rj.  ;r  / '.r--/  ■“  ■ ht:s-  ■■.;••  /'o-sy,  and  teacher  con- 

tinues dicraf'ng., 

9:30  - I ro  v>r  plant  diseases 

and  dictates  rule.. 

9 " 38  ” Ah  _ hn  ■ i<:.*  1 • 1 , . ; < 

grafting,  and  ren  ui.;-  ,•  i • 

1 owed  in  g r a f t « ng  i-i^-  - f.  ■ . •,  • . 

9;40  - Bell  r 1 rigs  . • ' 

(Th  * 5 IS  a gc'd  p:-i<  i n.  • [,  i.i-vfvv*  a tho:Jo  I og  Joa  1 consi- 
deration, Ir  w.’lt  n.*-,  • . , ,j  g..„.T  rt.Is  time  begin 

to  include  perstjcal  - c-.i ; * • i:  , < not  know  fo  what  extent 

they  reflect  any  he.-  •’s.  h..:  i . ,•  < ?,  i*;.;  , ,v  certain  that  my  com- 
ments ano  obs e rv a t i *nr; ■ i.'  {<*  , . v/l.'  zor  fu'icd^  But  it.  must 

also  be  noted  that  <t  '■  n < ! ' 1 „ i ' vitcr  s«.vrial  months  to  maintain  tfie 
same  dispassionate  atritui*-  -i!-i  rti  c>f-v  br-qins,  especially  when 
classes  cover  very  im..ch  t!  ' ; • m'c.  ? ■ 1 Bui  bor-^doni  and  monotony 

are  serious  occupat  ionq i vi-.  ip  kinj  of  *'esearr,h,  at  least  for 

the  investigator,  ar..|  i ..  < -,ni,  he  nil  develoo  diversions 

in  order  t.o  help  maintarri  i:«t  i v.-ru'id  ‘ruggest  that  tape  re- 
cording be  used  more  «,:x ten : 1. 1 , i.v  r-'iidcui  .m'th  personal  observations, 

but  this  has  serious  i i :.r>jv  nr.  i ogu-:.  . .1 

I would  now  like  r o i'  :•  : * i .1  in  '.cicnce  in  this  class. 

The  next  hour  to  be  dcicr  ilw..'  ;i  .'.  r-c-r  nay)  tol  luv^ed  a lesson  in 
Talmud  In  which  the  topic  of  ni  .ci.si  >C'i  ♦•eritercd  around  the  rules  and 
taboos  surrounding  mar r i age  <)(  qr 'C  t ; dur  iuq  the  Temple  periods;  this 
Was  used  by  the  teacher’  t aa  '.'.  'ipfia  > > jc,  rue  i'r<  i . j^enes-s  of  the  Hebrew  re- 
ligion, as  evidenced  by  the  o'.",  r ted  1 a"  t ““  v'bicn  is  actually  histori- 
cally incorrect  --  rh-r?t  the  Hebre-..,.  prio'r.tly  cissc  did  r'ot  have  special 
sociopolitical  atir Ibutes.  Tr>r  '.c icutf;  iessori  was  egually  dogmatic  and 
left  no  room  for  learning  tne  n-..;gioos  j.’d  iredes  of  thinking  that  char- 
acterize science  as  * t is  kr,p'.i  ir'  otJ  er  ‘-oc  iieties  or  in  other  sectors 
of  Israeli  society,  as  at  th.^  weizmonri  institute  of  Science  in  Rehovot. 
The  subject  under  discussion  It  d < geO' r i on  , 

II1O5  - Science  teachi-w  room.  Class  stands,  then  sits  on 

signal,  he  wa  i ts  f or  q.j  i e t , 

11:07  - Class  ab.Sf>lti''iy  -.  ilcrit  fi:  ! Is  rnem  the  topic  and  asks, 
"What  is  digestion?"  Br  torc*  g :ci.  >ng  .H»rj  ausv.^u'',  threatens  one  boy  that 
he  will  eject  hlrn  frori’  c 1.3'.  - t-oc’Ii  iur  ralking,  Gets  a variety  of 
answers , 

ll:l4  - Teacher  wilrc;  on  l:;>crq  ( > .n  Kebrov)  , "D i ges t ion=F i tness  of 
food  for  absor’ptlon  irito  the  u Kx’.n , ‘ Hr’bro''‘j  word  for  fitness,  as 

used  by  this  teacher,  is  ^iso  the  wq-i  .j  for  ritual  preparation  of  food 
according  to  dietary  lovusj  Calls.  :.n  difierent  boys  to  tell  him  how  food 


'•  !■*.  i'’n.  ro  probiem  of 

■■  :i  ■ !i-.'  t -jlwav:;.  be  fol- 
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is  digested.  No  one  knows.  He  seems  very  annoyed  that  they  don't 
(but  they  are  probably  waiting  for  him  to  tell  them).  He  writes  on 
board,  "mouth,  esophagus,  stomach,  intestines." 

11:20  ~ Tells  class  to  take  out  notebooks  and  to  copy  all  the 
material  on  the  blackboard. 

11:24  - Tells  class  to  close  notebooks.  Yells  at  standing  boy 
to  s i t down . 

11:26  - He  asks  class,  "What  is  fitness  of  food."  No  volunteers, 
he  calls  on  different  boys.  They  sort  of  get  it  right. 

11:27  - Without  correcting  anyone,  he  launches  into  a discussion 
of  nature  of  molecules. 

11:28  - He  stops  to  bawl  out  a few  boys  who  are  talking,,  turning 
around,  not  sitting  properly.  Makes  no  impression,  so  he  yells.  Class 
falls  silent.  Resumes.  (These  people  seem  to  think  that  science  is  a 
recitation  of  the  facts  of  ingestion  and  digestion.  The  furthest  thing 
from  this  lesson  is  science  as  a way  of  thinking  or  questioning.) 

11:32  - Stops  to  scold  boy  for  whispering  to  his  neighbor.  Resumes. 

11:35  - Teacher  turns  to  a boy  in  front  of  the  room  and  says,  "Did 
you  understand  what  I said?"  Boy  says,  "Yes."  Teacher  asks  him,  "What 
is  digestion?"  Poor  boy  hasn't  the  faintest  idea.  Teacher  asks  several 
other  boys.  No  one  else  knows  either.  He  says  he  cannot  understand  why 
they  don't  know,  seems  exasperated. 

11:39  - Writes  difinition  of  digestion  on  board  once  again,  tells 
class  to  copy  it.  (Maybe  he  doesn't  realize  he's  already  done  this.) 

11:40  - Tells  class  to  close  notebooks.  Askj  different  boys  to 
repeat  the  steps  in  the  digestive  process  — mouth  to  intestines  — that 
he  had  put  on  board  and  has  erased.  No  one  knows.  (They  haven't  had 
a chance  to  memorize  them  yet.) 

11:43  - Gives  class  homework  assignment:  to  cop’  ; drawing  of  the 

digestive  tract  from  an  encyclopedia.  Several  boys  protest  that  they 
have  no  access  to  encyclopedias,  and  he  says,  "Any  other  book  will  do." 

As  an  afterthought,  he  tells  them  to  make  certain  to  label  the  parts, 

11:45  - Bell  for  recess,  over,  and  out. 

! do  not  wish  to  imply  or  suggest  that  none  of  these  children  will 
ever  become  fine  scientists.  Many  of  us  were  taught  in  precisely  this 
fashion  in  the  United  States  and  other  Western  countries.  Every  school 
system  has  its  failures  --  not  only  those  pupils  who  cannot  regurgitate 
what  has  been  crammed  into  them  but  also,  and  perhaps  more  seriously 
from  the  schools'  point  of  view,  those  few  individuals  who,  by  some 
mysterious  process,  have  been  able  to  transcend  the  concretistic  limits 
imposed  on  them  in  school  during  their  impressionable  years.  It  was 
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school’s  “nature  room,"  In  which  there  are  old-fashioned  ceiling- 
high  cabinets  with  locked  glass  doors,  artificial  specimens  of  plants, 
flowers,  animals,  and  the  least  controversial  parts  of  the  human 
anatomy.  The  pupils  were  seated  in  arm  chairs  that  were  lined  around 
three  of  the  walls  and  the  teacher  sat  in  the  center  of  the  fourth 
side.  The  lesson  was  devoted  to  the  mechanisms  by  which  plants  receive 
air  and  water.  There  was  not  a live  plant  or  leaf  in  evidence,  but 
only  a large  chart  with  pictures  of  leaves  on  it.  The  discussion  was 
exclusively  anthropomorphic  and  mechanistic.  A representative  state- 
ment by  the  teacher  was,  “There  are  plants  that  know  how  to  take  air 
from  the  water."  Another  was,  “A  plant  has  to  drink  1,000  grams  of 
water  in  order  to  get  2 grams  of  salts."  Toward  the  end  of  the  hour, 
the  teacher  told  the  class  to  open  their  textbooks  so  that  they  could 
answer  a set  of  questions  on  plant  nourishment.  The  students  reminded 
her  that  they  had  already  answered  these  questions,  and  students  and 
teacher  contradicted  each  other  about  this  for  about  a minute.  The 
argument  v^^as  finally  settled  when  the  teacher  said  firmly,  “Don't 
argue  with  me,"  No  one  did,  and  they  went  through  the  questions.  All 
other  classes  an  th  s grade  --  not  only  science  --  were  conducted  al- 
most entirely  alone  the  lines  of  questions  asked  by  the  teacher  and 
answers  provided  - or  not  provided  --  by  the  students. 

In  the  science  hour  in  Grade  7 that  I observed  in  a suburban 
lower-status  coed  secular  school,  conducted  by  a male  teacher,  the 
topic  was  the  concept  of  leverage.  His  attitude  toward  the  class 
was  clearly  revealed  when  he  said,  at  one  point,  "Is  there  anyone 
who  has  succeeded  in  not  understanding?"  The  students'  reactions  to 
him  were  expectable;  their  behavior  during  the  class  --  in  such  sharp 
contrast  to  their  behavior  when  their  regular  teacher  was  teaching 
them  --  was  certainly  exacerbated  by  his  mode  of  teaching,  which  I 
characterized  above  as  "look,  but  don't  touch."  Although  he  demon- 
strated leverage  to  them  by  using  a plank  of  wood  on  the  edge  of  an 
overturned  chair,  and  used  different  weights  and  objects,  at  no  point 
during  the  hour  did  he  even  suggest  that  a pupil  work  a lever  or  even 
feel  the  pressure  exerted  by  one;  he  conducted  the  demonstrations,  and 
they  were  required  to  write  the  given  word. 

The  next  protocol  is  from  Grade  7 of  a lower-status  urban  girls' 
religious  school.  It  will  also  serve  as  an  introduction  to  an  important 
aspect  of  teacher-student  relations  in  urban  lower-status  schools, 
which  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  in  the  next  chapter, 

11:10  - Bell  ends  recess. 

11:13  - Teacher  in  the  room  for  science  lesson,  goes  to  her  desk 
and  just  sits  and  waits  for  quiet.  She  scolds  some  of  the  girls  for 
talking,  and  says  to  two  girls  near  the  front  of  the  room,  "You  do 
what  you  want,  we'll  do  what  we  want,"  j^She  is  generally  very  sarcas- 
tic toward  the  girls, ^ Then  she  just  sits  there. 

11:20  - Teacher  just  sits,  noise  level  rises  as  girls  shout  at 
each  other,  fight,  yell,  talk,  tell  each  other  to  be  quiet. 
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11;22  - Teacher  finally  starts  the  lesson,  even  though  class  has 
not  quieted  dowrio  She  calls  on  one  girl  and  asks  her  to  tell  the  class 
in  two  or  three  sentences  what  she  knows  about  teeth.  !n  the  middle  of 
the  girPs  answer,  she  calls  on  another  girl  to  give  the  number  and 
types  of  teeth. 

11:25  - Stops  girl  talking  to  scold  kids  for  talking,  tells  three 
of  them  that  they  will  have  to  go  home  after  this  hour.  Two  girls 
start  fighting,  girls  argue  with  each  other,  talk,  teacher  just  sits. 
Tells  girls  v^ho  are  calling  out  to  others  to  be  quiet,  that  she  does 
not  need  their  he1p„ 

11:29  “ Teacher  resumes  discussion  of  dental  arrangement,  stops 
to  scold  a girl,  resumes,  stops,  resumes.  Stops  to  warn  them  that 
she  is  going  to  Is'ave  the  class,  resumes. 

11:31  - Then  turns  to  dental  functions,  stop,,  to  scold  a girl 
(telling  her  how  much  patience  she,  the  teacher,  has),  resumes  as 
noise  level  Is  maintained,  stops  to  yell  at  a girl,  resumes  talking 
about  structure  of  milk  and  adult  teeth. 

11:3^  “ Turns  to  a discussion  of  parts  of  the  tooth  --  no  dia- 
grams, pictures,  drawings  on  blackboard,  or  models.  Books  must  be 
kept  closed,  teacher  says,  when  some  girls  open  their  books  to  follow 
her  with  a diagram.  Keeps  asking  them  what  a tooth  looks  like  when 
you  look  at  horizontal  and  vertical  cross-sections.  She  makes  sure 
CO  tell  them  that  they  don’t  know  when  they  obviously  don't,  and  I- 
wi 1 1 - tel  1 -you  in  slow  measured  tones. 

11:43  - Great!  She's  talking  about  blood  vessels  in  teeth. 

11:45  - Again  tells  girls  to  close  books,  and  then  tells  them 
that  there  Is  a diagram  of  a tooth  in  the  book  which  illustrates  roots 
of  teeth.  Asks,  but  no  one  knows  the  difference  in  root  structure  of 
molars  and  Incisors.  Class  noisy, 

11:48  - Finally  lets  them  open  books.  Drawings  in  book  of  1 molar 
and  1 canine,  each  less  than  1"  high,  sections  of  teeth  very  unclear. 
Calls  on  one  girl  to  read  text  aloud,  but  she  can  barely  be  heard  be- 
cause of  din  in  the  classroom.  Two  girls  ijn  middle  section,  next  to 
last  table,  stroking  each  other's  thighs.  L^he  next  day,  these  two  got 
into  one  of  the  most  vicious  fistfights  I have  seen  in  any  classroom.^ 

11:55  - Bell. 

11:56  - Teacher  tries  to  tell  them  what  they  will  do  the  next  hour, 
but  it  is  too  noisy  for  her  to  be  heard.  In  addition  to  the  three  girls 
who,  at  11:25,  she  said  had  to  go  home  after  this  hour,  tells  another 
three  that  they,  too,  have  to  go  home  now. 

^As  I was  leaving  the  school  at  1 p.m.  and  stopped  to  get  my  coat 
outside  the  principal's  office,  I learned  that  the  teacher  had  written 
a note  to  the  principal  that  the  six  girls  had  been  sent  home  during 


the  fourth  (11  a.m„-12  noon)  hour.  For  children  of  such  poor  families, 
this  is  disastrous;  according  to  rules  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  a 
child  must  be  in  attendance  at  school  for  an  entire  school  day  in  or- 
der to  be  eligible  for  lunch  in  the  school  cafeteria.  Since  school  was 
not  scheduled  to  end  until  1 p.m. , a note  on  file  in  the  principal's 
office  that  they  had  been  sent  home  before  that  meant  that  they  were 
not  entitled  to  lunch.  When  the  last  hour  ended,  the  teacher  announced, 
"We  will  go  down  to  the  cafeteria  as  a class"  (her  emphasis),  meaning 
that  she  would  be  able  to  see  whether  any  of  the  six  tried  to  get  into 

the  cafeteria.  As  I left  the  school  yard,  I saw  the  six  pleading  with 

the  principal  to  be  allowed  to  eat  lunch,  and  four  of  them  were  weeping. 

During  the  10:00  a.m.  recess  the  following  day,  the  mother  of  one 
of  the  six  came  to  see  the  teacher.  The  mother  was  a tall,  obese, 
sloppy  woman  dressed  in  traditional  Moroccan  clothes  and  apparently 
could  barely  speak  Hebrew.  I could  not  hear  everything  that  went  on 
between  mother  and  teacher,  but  the  conversation  suddenly  became  heated; 

I gathered  that  the  mother  was  trying  to  defend  her  daughter  with  con- 
siderable vehemence,  (The  teacher  is  a native-born  Israeli  in  her  late 
40s  and,  like  many  Israelis  of  her  generation,  understands  Arabic.)  The 
teacher  — whose  name,  incidentally,  is  Tova,  which  is  the  feminine  of 
"good"  — broke  off  the  conversation  with  the  mother  and  went  into  the 
principal  saying  that  she  (the  teacher)  will  no"'  have  the  girl  in  her 

class  any  longer.  The  teacher  claimed  that  when  she  asked  the  girl  to 

leave  the  class  the  previous  day,  the  girl  refused  and  physically  held 
the  door  shut  as  the  teacher  tried  to  shove  her  out.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  this  is  against  the  law  (which  no  one  commented  on),  this  was 
a bald  lie.  The  teacher  had  not  asked  the  girl  to  leave  and  had  made 
no  move  to  remove  her  from  the  class.  "That  girl  is  stronger  than  I 
am,"  the  teacher  told  the  principal;  that  is  true,  because  she  is  built 
like  her  mother.  When  I left  the  school  later  that  day,  I noticed  the 
girl  sweeping  the  floor  of  the  principal's  office. 

As  will  be  seen  below,  the  predominance  in  Israeli  culture  general- 
ly, and  in  education  in  particular,  on  the  primacy  of  the  group  over  the 
individual  plays  a very  important  role  in  the  perpetuation  and  in  the 
dynamics  of  systematized  inequality  In  access  to  educational  opportunity. 
The  definition  of  the  individual  in  terms  of  group  memberships  --  vis- 
-vis  his  definition  in  terms  of  his  unique  attributes  and  accomplish- 
ments or  capabilities  Irrespective  of  his  particular  affiliations  -- 
is  an  inherent  and  integral  part  of  the  cognitive  system  (what  Anthony 
Wallace  has  called  the  "mazeway")  of  an  overriding  number  of  Israelis, 

But  before  turning  to  this.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  in  somewhat 
more  detail  an  even  more  fundamental  aspect  of  Israeli  education,  which 
has  already  been  adumbrated,  without  which  one  cannot  appreciate  its 
flavor,  its  goals,  and,  perhaps  most  importantly,  its  relationship  to 
the  rest  of  the  social  system. 

As  many  Israelis  (Arabs  as  well  as  Jews)  have  told  me,  "No  matter 
what  you  do  --  whether  you  are  buying  something  in  a store,  tal king  to 
someone,  visiting,  or  just  walking  in  the  street  --  you  are  always 
thinking,  'Is  he  a Jew,  is  he  an  Arab,  is  he  a Christian?'  " Almost 
invariably,  when  Israeli  Jews  meet  a foreigner  for  the  first  time  -- 
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and  foreigners  are  ubiquitous  »“  they  will  ask  within  the  first  five  min- 
utes or  so,  ‘‘Are  you  Jewish?"  If  the  answer  Is  negative,  the  visitor  is 
immediately  made  to  feel  like  an  intruder,  an  unwanted  alien,  and  as  un- 
desirable. (An  excellent  study  will  someday  be  written,  it  i s to  be 
hoped,  with  the  title  "A  Gentile  in  Israel.")  Israelis  do  this  among 
themselves  also,  as  noted.  One  of  the  first  questions  an  Israeli  asks 
another  at  their  first  meeting  is,  "Where  are  you  from?"  If  it  is  a 
European  (Ashkenazi)  asking  the  question  and  the  answer  is  that  the  re- 
spondent is  from  an  Asian  or  North  African  country,  the  latter  almost  im- 
mediately senses  a feeling  of  withdrawal,  if  not  resentment, 

Similarly,  I have  not  experienced  a single  day  in  an  Israeli  class- 
room without  hearing  repeated  references  by  the  teacher  to  the  separate- 
ness, exclusivity,  difference,  and  the  fact  itself  of  the  Jews  (meaning 
Israelis),  At  the  same  time,  however,  Arab  identity  — pejorative  in 
Jewish  schools  and  classrooms  --  is  almost  never  mentioned  in  Arab 
schools  and  classrooms,  and  systematic  efforts  are  made  to  minimize  the 
awareness  of  Arab  identity  in  this  sector  of  the  educational  system. 
Regardless  of  whether  or  not  this  set  of  attitudes  is  "understandable" 

— a logical  outgrowth  of  the  experiences  of  many  Jews  in  Israel  before 
and  after  World  War  1 1 , or  whether  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  behavior  of  a majority  anywhere,  especially  when  it  is  based  on 
religion  or  race  the  fact  remains  that  it  has  institutional  correlates. 
It  Is  only  the  latter  with  which  I am  concerned. 

Take,  for  example,  the  study  of  "homeland"  (Hebrew:  mol edet , which 

can  also  be  translated  as  birthplace,  fatherland,  motherland,  and  the 
like)  in  an  upper-status  urban  coed  secular  school  in  Grade  4.  This 
subject  is  an  introduction  in  the  early  grades  to  national  geography, 
history,  and  local  or  civic  information.  The  principal  emphasis  in 
this  subject  is  on  water  --  its  sources  for  different  regions,  its 
distribution,  its  role  in  agriculture,  and  its  place  in  Arab-lsraeli 
conflicts,  especially  in  the  diversion  of  the  Hula  waters  at  the  head 
of  the  Jordan  River,  which  had  been  a source  of  tension  bordering  on 
war  between  Israel  and  Jordan  and  Syria  for  several  years  In  the  early 
1950s.  Needless  to  say,  this  is  always  presented  in  such  a way  as  to 
make  Israel's  neighboring  states  appear  to  be  the  villains  in  the  drama. 

But  this  emphasis  on  water  and  irrigation  systems  is  more  than 
factual  information  or  political  indoctrination  in  international  dis- 
putes, Water  is  one  of  Israel's  most  important  and  scarce  resources, 
and  its  transportation  is  a profoundly  important  problem,  especially 
for  the  agricultural  settlements  in  the  southern  deserts.  As  has  long 
been  known  by  historians  and  anthropologists,  the  control  of  water 
supplies  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  policies  of  almost  all  nations. 

In  Israel,  the  control  --  actually,  ownership  — of  water  was  an  early 
means  by  which  the  state  gained  national  political  power.  Even  today 
--  and  water  , as  wel  l - as.,  electrici  ty , i s one  of  the  most  expensive 
items  in  an  1 srael  i ' month ly  budget  -.-  water  is  an  important  element 
in  national  pol I t ica 1 t pol i cy i : For  example,  it  appears  to  be  a deliber- 
ate pol  icy  of  the  natiipna.l  i zed, water  company  to  provide  to  Arab  agri- 
cultural vi  1 1 ages,  only,  about  one-’third  the  water  that  is  made  available 
to  Jewish  V i 1 1 ages  .of  corppa  rab  1 e.  s i ze  i densi  ty  ,and  crop  specialization. 
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thus  assuring  much  greater  productivity  and  profitability  to  Jewish 
■farmers.  By  Inference,  it  also  serves  as  an  important  weapon  directed 
at  Arab  villages,  because  their  water  can  be  cut  off  at  a moment's 
notice.  Though  It  is  never  --  to  my  knowledge  --  made  explicit,  this 
is  not  an  empty  threat,  because  the  water  firm  does  cut  off  the  water 
supply  to  moshavim  and  other  Jewish  settlements  that  fail  into  long 
arrears  in  paying  their  water  bills. 


Thus,  at  the  same  time  that  students  learn  about  water  and  soils 
t'hey  also  learn  about  their  country's  political  system,  and  the  associa- 
tion  is  clear;  water  is  necessary  for  life,  the  government  is  respon- 
sible for  water  distribution;  hence,  the  necessity  for  the  government. 
Sometimes,  as  during  the  first  lesson  in  "homeland"  during  the  week 
that  I spent  in  this  grade,  the  argument  is  not  left  to  subtleties. 

The  lesson,  which  was  the  first  of  the  day,  began  with  a discussion  of 
the  different  kinds  of  soils  found  in  Israel  and  different  degrees  of 
fertility  in  the  various  regions  of  the  country.  This  led  to  a consid- 
eration of  the  role  of  the  government  in  providing  water  to  the  arid 
regions  of  the  country.  In  this  connection,  the  teacher  asked  one  of 
the  children  to  read  a portion  of  a chapter  in  the  textbook.  One  of 
the  themes  of  the  chapter  is  the  perfidy  of  the  Arabs,  while  the  Jews 
wished  only  to  make  the  desert  bloom.  When  the  student  had  finished 
reading  the  selection  aloud,  the  teacher  asked  the  class,  "When  a man 
works  in  the  field,  he  needs  security.  Where  does  he  get  security 
from?"  The  class  answers  in  unison,  "From  Zahal"  (the  Hebrew  letters 
that  stand  for  the  Israeli  Defense  Forces).  "Correct,"  she  replied  qui- 
etly. She  then  went  on  to  emphasize  the  role  of  the  kibbutzim  and  the 
private  sector  in  cultivating  the  land.  (Strangely,  the  moshavim, 
which  are  heavily  populated  by  African  and  Asian  immigrants,  were  not 
mentioned  in  this  discussion.  The  kibbutzim  and  the  private  sector 
are  almost  exclusively  European  in  origin.)  But  for  both,  she  continues 
Israel  needs  immigration,  and  she  described  the  role  of  the  government 
in  settling  new  areas  in  the  country.  (Incidentally,  the  class  was 
very  restless  throughout  this  discussion,  and  there  were  many  private 
whispered  conversations  in  progress  which  she  interrupted  from  time  to 
time.)  After  a child  read  the  remaining  portion  of  the  chapter  that 
had  been  begun  earlier,  the  teacher  asked  the  class,  "Why  is  the  govern- 
ment sc?  interested  in  developing  the  rest  of  the  country  outside  the 
fertile  coastal  plain?"  One  child  answers,  "Because  otherwise  the  Arabs 
might  come  in  and  settle  the  unsettled  parts."  The  teacher  nodded  her 
approval  to  this  answer,  and  told  the  class  to  go  outside  for  cheir 
scheduled  gymnastics  lesson.  Political  indoctrination  can  take  many 
forms  and  occur  in  unexpected  curricular  corners. 

Wednesday's  hour  in  "homeland"  was  devoted  to  a comparison  of 
Jerusalem,  Tel  Aviv,  and  Haifa.  In  the  course  of  this,  the  teacher 
explained  to  the  class  why  it  was  necessary  to  build  the  port  of  Haifa; 
The  harbor  of  Jaffa  was  \ try  poor;  furthermore,  Jaffa  (now  part  of  Tel 
Aviv-Jaffa)  is  almost  entirely  Arab,  and  the  hostility  of  the  Arabs  in 
1936-1937  made  it  necessary  to  have  a port  in  a Jewish  city.  Further- 
more, Haifa  --  which  has  a large  Arab  population,  though  segregated, 
but  the  teacher  did  not  mention  the  presence  of  Arabs  in  Haifa  --  could 
provide  a much  larger  port  than  Jaffa,  and  Israel  needed  a larger  port 
to  handle  the  large  immigration  waves. 
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Water  was  again  the  subject  of  the  science  lesson  of  the  week. 

When  I came  into  the  classroom  a little  before  8 a.m,  one  day,  there 
were  seven  questions  and  topics  listed  on  the  board:  1)  where  does 

rain  come  from;  2)  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  rain;  3)  erosion 
of  soil  and  its  prevention;  4)  which  place  has  the  most  rain;  5)  how 
is  hail  and  snow  formed;  6)  what  harm  is  caused  by  hail;  and  7)  when 
is  dew  found?  The  hour  began  with  the  children  being  told  to  answer 
these  questions  in  their  workbooks,  at  which  they  spent  20  minutes. 

The  rest  of  the  hour  was  devoted  to  a review  of  the  questions  and  their 
answers . 

The  three  days  that  I spent  in  Grade  7 in  this  school  were  rather 
easy  for  me.  This  was  the  week  of  Purim,  a nationalistic  holiday 
marking  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  of  ancient  Persia  by  the  notorious 
Haman,  and  their  subsequent  miraculous  liberation  by  the  Queen  Esther. 
The  fifth  and  sixth  hours  of  Sunday  and  the  second  hour  on  Monday  were 
given  over  to  rehearsals  for  the  Purim  festival  that  the  school  was 
going  to  present  on  Tuesday  afternoon  (the  holiday  itself  fell  on  Wed- 
nesday), and  only  the  first  hour  was  held  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  that 
half-heartedly.  This  is  a holiday  on  which  all  children  dress  in  out- 
landish costumes  of  all  sorts,  play  pranks,  and  generally  have  a won- 
derful time  striking  back  at  the  adult  world  and  exchanging  gifts  with 
each  other.  (On  the  day  of  Purim  in  1968,  some  students  at  one  of  the 
universities  set  up  a lemonade-type  stand  on  a street  selling  "bottled 
holy  Jerusalem  air."  They  managed  to  sell  about  15  bottles  — I do  not 
know  how  many  people  were  serious  in  their  purchases  --  and  contributed 
the  proceeds  to  a charity.) 

But  an  anthropologist's  windfall  and  respite  from  the  seemingly 
unending  routine  of  sitting  in  classrooms  can  also  be  Instructive. 

There  are  three  nationalistic  and  quasi-religious  holidays  that  cut 
out  large  portions  of  time  from  the  curriculum  during  the  course  of 
the  school  year:  Purim,  Passover  (which  generally  roughly  coincides 

with  Easter),  and  Hanukka  (which  generally  roughly  coincides  w ith 
Christmas).  From  kindergarten  onward,  great  preparations  are  devoted 
in  the  schools  to  the  celebration  of  these  holidays.  As  Georges  Tamarin 
pointed  out  to  me  in  a conversation,  there  is  an  important  common  de- 
nominator in  these  celebrations:  hate  the  Persians  (Purim),  hate  the 

Egyptians  (Passover),  and  hate  the  Romans  (Hanukka).  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  these  preparations  and  celebrations  also  provide  the  school- 
children  with  a respite  from  --  what  must  seem  to  them  also  — the  un- 
ending routine  of  classroom  lifve,  and  despite  the  loss  from  curricular 
schedules,  these  celebrations  are  nevertheless  important  ingredients  in 
Israeli  education.  They  are  part  of  the  nation's  legitimation,  so  much 
of  which  is  based  on  the  theme  of  the  Jews  as  a persecuted  people  who 
must  always  take  a defensive  stance  against  hated  enemies  V\iho  are  bent 
on  their  destruction.  This  is  reinforced  almost  annually  by  the  nearly 
week-long  celebrations  in  connection  with  Independence  Day,  which  falls 
two  weeks  after  the  end  of  Passover. 

The  thrust  of  these  themes  is  carried  into  the  study  of  the  Pro- 
phets which,  in  the  7th  Grade,  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  later 
prophets  who  chronicle  the  destruction  of  the  state  by  the  Babylonians. 
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Whereas  the  Book  of  Joshua  provides  an  important  legitimation  for  war- 
fare and  territorial  conquest,  the  later  Prophets  instruct  youngsters 
in  the  important  Israeli  ideology  that  there  is  nowhere  else  for  them 
to  live  and  survive  because  of  the  hostile  policies  of  other  nations. 

Ho'A/ever.  as  we  saw  above,  such  legitimation  is  not  confined  to  the 

study  of  the  Prophets,  In  Grade  4,  this  is  also  reinforced  by  study  of 
Legends  and  even  stories.  In  Grade  7,  it  is  also  reinforced  in  the 
study  of  history  and  geography,  which  take  up  an  additional  five  hours 
a week.  History  in  Grade  7 usually  deals  with  the  medieval  period  of 
European  history.  In  Grade  7 of  this  school  while  I was  there,  more 
than  500  years  were  covered  in  one  day  beginning  with  King  Karl.  The 

main  theme  under  discussion  in  these  connections  was  King  Karl’s  treat- 

ment of  the  Jews  In  relation  to  Muslims  and  Christians.  At  another  point, 
the  lesson  turned  to  the  life  of  the  Jews  in  Western  Europe  after  800; 
the  teacher  asked  the  class  what  some  of  the  main  characteristics  of 
the  period  are,  ''The  persecution  of  the  Jews  by  the  Christians,"  one 
boy  answered  readily,  if  not  automatically.  "The  Christians  didn't 
bother  us  [.sicj  during  this  period,"  the  teacher  corrected  him.  He  em- 
phasized the  conflicts  between  Islam  and  Christianity  and  between  Mus- 
lims and  Jews,  But  this  ethnocentrism  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  pre- 
judices or  interests  of  individual  teachers.  The  textbook  chapter  on 
Turkey  in  the  l6th  century,  which  they  began  to  consider  toward  the  end 
of  the  hour  --  1 do  not  know  whether  the  pupils  were  as  breathless  as  I 
by  the  time  span  covered  during  the  hour  — begins  with  the  following 
sentence;  "The  year  14-92  is  considered  a turning  point  in  the  history 
of  Israel,"^  The  reason  for  the  momentousness  of  this  date,  the  teacher 
explained,  is  this  is  the  year  that  "Turkey  took  us  [[sic]]  in.  Why;  be- 
cause they  liked  us?  Who  knows!  Maybe  they  did  1 i ke  us . But  they  took 
us  in  because  we  were  useful."  At  this  point,  the  lesson  ended. 

I would  like  to  digress  here  momentarily.  The  important  point 
here  is  not  the  misuse  of  history.  Rather,  it  is  that  the  teaching  of 
history  in  Israel  is  barely  different  from  that  in  any  other  society, 
whether  it  has  written  records,  and  access  to  them  or  not.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  professional  historians  have  by  and  large  been  reluctant 
to  concern  themselves  with  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  even  to  the  extent  that  natural  scientists  and 
mathematicians  have  become  concerned  with  pre-university  teaching  of 
their  subjects,  I suspect  that  this  state  of  affairs  in  the  teaching 
of  history  may  be  an  aspect  of  national  educational  policy,  and  that 
the  groups  that  are  primarily  concerned  with  political  indoctrination 
and  legitimation  do  not  want  to  see  professional  historians  "meddling" 
in  the  teaching  of  history  with  their  slavish  devotion  to  facts. 

The  designation  of  the  year  1492  as  a turning  point  in  the  history 
of  what  Was  then  known  as  Palestine  has  no  basis  in  fact;  nor  was  there 
a particular  year  during  which  the  Ottomans  could  be  said  to  have  gained 
control  over  the  area.  But  this  is  no  different  from  the  way  in  which 
history  textbooks  in  the  United  States  have  mythicized  the  policies  of 
Lincoln  in  respect  to  the  American  South  and  slavery,  the  formation  of 
American  domestic  economic  policy  between  1870  and  1910,  or  the  involve- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  World  War  II  and  subsequent  wars.  The  same 
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is  true  of  every  other  nation.  Instruction  in  history  in  the  elementary 
grades  in  Israel  (as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  the  U.S.S.R.,  England, 
Germany,  France,  Egypt,  and  so  forth)  has  not  advanced  qualitatively 
from  the  stage  in  primitive  societies  in  which  myth-cum-h is tory  was 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  around  open  campfires.  In- 
struction in  history  --  in  all  societies  — can  be  regarded  as  little 
more  than  an  attempt  to  justify,  if  not  glorify,  the  present  by  refer- 
ence to  a past  which,  if  it  did  not  exist  in  reality,  has  to  be  created 
through  the  lenses  of  the  present.  Instruction  in  history  is,  in  es- 
sence, indoctrination  in  the  political  ideology  of  the  moment.  The  cur- 
riculum is  political,  not  academic  or  intellectual. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this  is  that  such  instruction 
serves  as  an  effective  ideological  barrier  to  change  in  the  social 
system  by  the  polity.  This  is  an  integral  aspect  of  the  culture  of  a 
nation,  In  which  self-regulation  and  self-determination  are  removed 
from  the  local  community  (or  from  the  polity  in  general)  and  become 
prerogatives  of  the  state,  which  is  the  decision-making  and  implementing 
unit  of  the  society.  As  discussed  above,  nations  (like  all  other  soci- 
eties) are  changing  systems,  but  one  of  their  characteristics  is  that 
the  centralized  bureaucracies  which  constitute  the  state  claim  the  priv- 
ilege and  right  to  regulate  and  control  --  and  sometimes  to  stimulate 
— change  in  their  own  interests. 

One  of  the  Ideologies  of  historical  studies  is  that  the  present 
is  an  outgrowth  of  the  past;  therefore,  the  implication  is  that  the 
present  is  locked  Into  the  past.  In  reality,  this  is  true  only  in  a 
very  limited  sense.  Since  the  past  cannot  be  changed,  it  is  implied, 
neither  can  the  present  system  be  altered.  Now,  it  is  not  accidental 
that  historical  study  originally  developed  in  the  context  of  the  de- 
velopment of  nations,  especially  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Since, 
as  I have^maintalned  elsewhere  (in  "Ends  and  Means  in  Political  Control," 
dealing  with  the  relationships  between  political  organization  and  the 
evolution  of  sexual  controls),  the  concept  of  a "state-free  sphere"  is 
anathema  to  a state,  whether  the  sphere  is  physical  aggression  or  in- 
tellectual activity,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  states  would  look  kindly 
on  historical  studies  which  might  challenge  their  vested  interests, 
including  their  legitimating  ideologies.  The  notion  that  the  past  is 
responsible  for  the  present  is  an  ideology  that  clearly  serves  the 
interests  of  the  vested  power  groups  of  a nation;  it  must  be  considered 
as  an  integral  aspect  of  a state's  legitimation.  'rU\s  is  why  states 
periodically  encourage  --  and  sometimes  sponsor  --  the  "re-writing  of 
history,"  not  only  In  the  U.S.S.R.,  Germany,  China,  and  the  like,  but 
also  in  the  U.  S.  and  Israel.  They  do  so  in  order  to  create  a new 
"past''  Into  which  the  revised  or  new  "present"  can  be  locked  and  out 
of  which  it  can  be  said  to  have  grown  The  apparent  goal  of  historical 
instruction  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  is  to  render  the  pol i ty 
impotent  with  respect  to  the  direction  and  control  of  change  by  making 
it  believe  that  all  that  exists  at  the  moment  is  the  ineluctable  out- 
growth of  the  past  that  can  neither  be  controlled  nor  changed.  Just  as 
anthropology  developed  as  the  intellectual  arm  of  colonialism,  and 
sociology  as  one  of  the  legitimating  weapons  of  the  groups  controlling 
urban  centers,  history  can  be  regarded  as  the  intellectual  agency  of 
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national  dorr^stk  policy.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  conflict  and 
conspiracy  rhec^ies  and  orientations  of  the  most  state-approved  (i.e,, 
school)  history  the  products  of  systematic  research,  analysis,  and 
thought.  More  than  likely,  as  in  the  case  of  Israel  (or  the  U.S.S„R„, 
Germany,  the  U,S,),  it  neatly  "fits"  the  prevailing  sociopol i tical” 
ideology  of  the  moment. 

This  is  the  purpose  served  by  instruction  in  the  later  Prophets 
and^in  all  othe-''  » ndocti*  I nat  ions  in  the  history  of  official  and  quas^- 
official  pe'-secut "ons  of  Jews  and  their  claimed  ancestors.  The  lesson 
always  drawn  from  these  in  Israel  is  that  there  is  nowhere  else  in  the 
world  that  Jews  wan  live  in  safety,  peace,  and  security.  Now,,  as  long 
as  the  Israeli  curriculum  teaches  its  students  about  the  Babylonian 
and  Roman  invasions  as  though  they  were  acts  that  must  be  considered 
within  the  same  framework  as  modern  or  medieval  anti-Semitism  (which 
is  palpable  nonsense):  that  the  opposition  of  Arabs  to  Zionism  and 
Israel!  statehood  is  another  example  of  anti-Semitism  (which  is  equally 
erroneous);  and  as  long  as  it  ceases  Its  historical  surveys  of  the  Jews 
with  the  German  genocide  of  the  1940s,  and  does  not  say  a word  about  the 
treatment  of  Jevv/s  elsewhere  in  the  world  since  1945  (with  the  exception 
of  the  exaggerations  of  current  Soviet  and  Polish  policies),  it  creates 
a history  which  leaves  the  student  with  the  inescapable  conclusion  that 
Israel  Is,  indeed,  the  only  country  in  which  Jews  can  survive.  Once 
again,  let  me  reiterate  that  the  curriculum  is  not  the  source  of  these 
attitudes.  Instead,  the  curriculum  is  a validation  or  legitimation  of 
the  state’s  Ideology, 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the  Israeli  curriculum, 
which  could  serve  as  a model  for  other  elementary  school  systems  in  other 
nations,  is  elementary  school  instruction  in  geography.  It  is  what  we, 
in  the  United  States,  would  designate  "cultural  geography."  In  large 
measure,  this  subject  is  taught  in  straightforward  manner.  The  subject 
always  deals  with  other  countries  — Israel's  cultural  geography  is 
dealt  with  under  other  headings,  such  as  "homeland"  --  and  each  chapter 
in  the  textbooks  begins  with  a description  of  the  country's  geographical 
location,  its  resources,  production,  and  concludes  with  its  major  po- 
litical institutions.  Often,  the  latter  are  explicitly  compared  with 
Israel's  --  usually,  as  can  be  expected,  to  the  latter's  benefit.  But 
even  the  cultural  geography  of  other  nations  is  used  as  aspringboard  and 
pretext  for  instruction  in  national  ideology,  because  the  discussion  of 
each  nation  — without  exception  — ends  with  a section  on  "the  Jews  in 
, . ,"  whatever  country  is  under  discussion.  Naturally,  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Jews  of  Eastern  Europe  are  the  most  prominently  mentioned, 
since  most  of  the  political  leadership  of  Israel  are  immigrants  from 
those  countries.  The  genocide  of  the  Jews  by  the  Germans  in  the  19^405 
is  described  in  these  sections  in  exceptionally  dispassionate  and  quite 
accurate  language, 

I mentioned  early  in  this  report  that  the  relation  of  the  Jews 
of  Israel  to  those  of  other  nations  is  a thorny  issue  in  Israeli  policy, 
and  it  is  only  just  starting  to  be  resolved.  Archival  materials  have 
been  found  describing  the  curi'iculum  of  the  Jewish  sector  of  the  popu- 
lation In  the  1920s  and  1930s.  One  of  the  most  striking  themes  in 
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these  archivf-s  is  the  emphasis  in  the  elementary  schools  of  that  early 
period  on  having  schoolchi Idren  establish  and  maintain  contact  through 
correspondence  with  Jewish  children  in  other  countries.  Thus,  the 
notion  that  Israel  is  the  nation  of  all  Jews,  whether  or  not  they  live 
in  Israel,  Is  a theme  of  long  standing  in  Israeli  education  and  is  an 
important^ aspect  of  the  openness  or  fluidity  of  national  boundaries. 

The  political  instrument  of  this  relationship  had  always  been  the  Jewish 
Agency  and,  to  a lesser  extent,  the  Histadrut.  With  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment's recent  emasculation  of  the  Jewish  Agency,  the  nation  took  its 
first  step  toward  firming-up  its  boundaries  and  toward  a self-perception 
as  a nation  like  all  other  nations,  in  which  the  original  stimulus  to 
immigration  has  its  source  in  the  residents  of  other  countries.  But 
this  has  not  yet  been  fully  accomplished,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  the  government  has  established  a Ministry  of  Immigration  and  Settle- 
ment, one  of  whose  major  responsibilities  is  the  encouragement  and 
s t imu 1 at  ion  of  immigration  of  Jews  to  Israel,  Hence,  in  terms  of  con- 
tinuing national  policy,  the  concluding  section  of  every  chapter  in 
textbooks  of  cultural  geography  continues  to  be  appropriate. 

One  of  the  major  institutional  sources  for  the  spread  of  univer- 
sal istic  orientations  in  a state  society  is  to  be  found  in  its  legal 
system.  A basic  distinction  which  can  be  made  is  between  customary 
and  formal  law.  While  traces  of  each  can  always  be  found  In  the  appli- 
cation and  practice  of  the  other,  there  are  nevertheless  essential  dif- 
ferences between  them,  especially  in  the  roles  that  they  play  in  total 
legal  systems.  Generally  speaking,  customary  law  is  made  up  of  estab- 
lished laws,  but  without  formal  or  impersonal  procedures.  Customary 
law  is  enforced  in  ^'ace- to-face  relationships  within  the  community.  It 
is  thus  largely  grounded  in  particularistic  orientations.  Formal  law, 
by  contrast,  which  is  the  law  of  states,  is  made  up  of  established  laws 
which  are  administered  through  formal  --  i.e.,  stereotyped  --  legal 
procedures.  The  criteria  that  lawyers.  Judges,  and  arbitrators  are 
expected  to  apply  In  the  administration  of  formal  law  are  impersonal: 
rules  of  evidence,  solemn  ritual,  the  claim  that  the  law  is  the  re- 
specter of  no  person,  and  the  like.  Thus,  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
premises  of  a system  of  formal  law  is  that  it  is  grounded  in  universal- 
is tic  orientations. 

Six  times  a week,  for  15-20  minutes  after  prayer,  there  is  a lesson 
in  religious  schools  in  "Laws."  These  are  not  the  laws  of  the  state; 
instead,  they  are  the  laws  of  traditional  orthodox  Judaism,  which  are 
without  the  sanction  of  courts,  but  which  are  enforced  in  face-to-face 
relationships.  Naturally,  the  person  who  does  not  wish  to  obey  them 
need  only  disregard  them  and  the  opinions  of  his  neighbors.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  in  this  school  no  instruction,  formal  or  informal,  in 
any  Israeli  schools  in  the  laws  of  the  state.  The  textbook  for  this 
subject  begins  with  problems  dealing  with  property,  including  theft; 
in  this  connection,  it  was  pointed  out  to  the  class  by  its  teacher  that 
'^'it  is  as  wrong  to  steal  from  an  Arab  as  it  is  from  a Jew,"  Other  sub- 
jects deal  with  laws  requiring  donations  to  poor  people  (though  no 
suggestion  was  made  that  one  is  obligated  to  contribute  to  Arab  poor, 
whether  in  the  cities  or  in  the  refugee  camps),  proper  dress  for  re- 
ligious people  (including  their  rituals  of  manufacture),  rules  governing 
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prayer,  bki'  ngs  o/e**  daily  food  and  food  eaten  on  special  occasionv^ 
obligations,  ronc^^n^ng  $tudy  of  sacred  texts,  laws  governing  the  ob-  ' 
servance  of  fh^  sabb^rb  and  holidays  (including  Purim,  Passover,  and 
Hanukka)  . and  rK*-  I'ke, 

The  con^e^n  With  laws,  regulations,  and  traditions  --  and,  there- 
fore, modes  of  ihoi^ght  rooted  in  a socioeconomic  environment  the 
world  will  never  again  know  is  reinforced  by  the  study  of  Bible  and 
Mishnah,  Mishonh  to  a collection  of  oral  laws  which  formed 

the  basis  of  the  Talmud.  The  lesson  in  Mishnah  in  Grade  4 in  the  upp.sr- 
status  boys’  religious  school  during  the  week  that  I was  there  dealt 
with  the  question  of  religious  fasts  — the  number  of  fasts  in  the 
calendar  , the  people  v^ho  are  supposed  to  fast,  rules  governing  fasts, 
prohibitions  during  fasts,  and  so  forth.  The  lesson  In  Bible  on  Wed- 
nesday, for  e;<ample  was  based  on  Deuteronomy  11:13-18  and  emphasised 
the  concent  tha^  Israel  is  unique  among  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Prophets  ro-,  dealt  V\/ith  tie  Book  of  Joshua,  and  the  teacher  tolu 

me  with  great  ^atHfaction  that  when,  a few  weeks  previously,  they 
had  reached  the  poMion  in  vjhich  Jericho  fell  to  Joshua,  the^class 
applauded  hf-art«ly  and  noisily. 

Another  important  source  >n  educational  practice  for  the  subser- 
vience  of  the  individual  to  the  group  is  to  be  found  in  connection  with 
training  for  the  values  of  chev ra , this  word  can  best  be  translated  (to 
use  a neologism)  as  ''togetherhood To  a large  extent,  Israel  can  be 
thought  of  as  a "soc iocentr ic"  (vis-^-vis  "egocentric")  society,  not 
unlike  Japan  or  even  many  pre-industrial  societies.  As  has  already 
been  noted,  one  makes  his  way  in  Israeli  society  by  virtue  of  the  pre- 
ordained groups  to^which  he  belongs,  by  being  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
by  members  of  h (c  |n-group  and  from  group  to  group  by  people  whose 
memberships  overlap  those  of  different  groups.  Except  in  the  army,  one 
neither  succeeds  nor  fails  on  the  basis  of  ability  alone.  (There  are 
indications  that  this  situation  is  beginning  to  change  in  the  army  as 
well,  which  appears  to  be  under  pressure  from  groups  representing  the 
more  traditional  Israeli  value  systems.)  Words  are  insufficient  to 
transmit  this  concept  of  anchorage  or  internalized  social  map.  Such 
an  orientation  to  the  social  world  is  acquired  by  experience,  by  par- 
ticipating in  sequences  of  action  and  their  consequences. 

^ It  would  be  absurd,  of  course,  to  suggest  that  it  is  experiences 
in  the  school  that  are  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs.  Nor 
are  there  any  overt  or  explicit  instructions  In  these  values.  Simi- 
larly, I doubt  whether  teachers,  principals,  and  ministry  personnel 
are  aware  of  thear  translations  of  these  values  into  school -pol icies . 
Instead,  these  values  must  be  regarded  as  a set  of  basic  premises  with 
a logic  and  momentum  of  their  own,  whose  behavioral  manifestations 
are  almost  an  inevitable  outgrowth. 

We  have  already  seen  that  one  of  the  emphases  In  Israeli  culturp  -- 
whether  In  the  kibbutz  or  In  .he  city  - is  on  the  notion  that  the  in- 
dividual supposed  to  derive  his  satisfactions  from  a group,  not  from 
within  himself.  A chevra  (the  word  is  used  in  Hebrew  as  a noun  as  well 
as  an  adjective)  Is  the  same  relatively  closed  group  of  people  who  visit 
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among  each  other  weekly,  on  Friday  evenings  and  Saturdays  and  holidays. 

example,  a man  coming  to  visit  at  the  home  of  a member 
of  his  clique  on  a Friday  evening  about  10:30  and,  seeing  the  latter's 
three  year-old  son  still  awake,  demands  to  know  from  the  child's  father 
why  the  boy  i.'  not  In  bed  and  then  chastifses  the  parent  for  allowing 
the  child  to  ►'emain  awake  for  so  long.  Chev ra  implies  the  right  of  the 
group's  members  to  intervene  in  marital  disputes  and  disagreements,  even 
though  they  have  not  been  asked  to,  Chev  ra  is  a young  university  stu- 
dent from  a different  city  telling  me,  after  we  have  sat  and  talked  for 
a couple  of  hours,  "I  am  homesick,  I am  going  home."  I asked  whether 
she  wanted  a ride  to  the  central  bus  terminal.  "No,  I can  walk."  When 
I seemed  incredulous  that  she  would  walk  all  that  distance,  since  the 
terminal  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  city  from  where  I lived,  she  pa- 
tiently explained  that  she  was  longing  to  see  her  roommates  — whom  she 
hadn't  seen  since  the  morning  --  and  not  her  parents  or  siblings. 

One  acqu j res  a chev r a in  one  of  two  waysj  while  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily exclusive,  they  usual ly  are.  One  of  these  --  which  is  the  older 

pattern  in  Israeli  society  --  is  by  forming  a clique  late  in  high  school, 

the  members  of  the  group  remaining  banded  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.  Since  secondary  schools  are  socially  and  ethriically  homogeneous, 
such  chev  ra  are  almost  always  similarly  homogeneous.  The  second  way  of 
acquiring  a ch ev r a , v\fhich  is  much  more  recent  in  its  development,  and  to 
a large  extent  seems  to  be  replacing  the  first,  is  from  among  one's  army 
peers.  The  importance  of  this  is  that  such  military  units  are  socially 
and  ethnically  heterogeneous,  although  — except  for  a few  cases  (see 
below)  --  even  these  chevra  seem  homogeneous.  Sometimes,  these  groups 
become  so  tightly  bounded  that  the  military  unit  and  the  chev  ra  become 
identical.  For  example,  a very  well  known  commando  unit  in  the  Israeli 
army  is  made  up  of  semi-skilled  men,  a university  professor,  a lawyer 
and  a doctor,  an  accountant,  and  a minor  clerk,  among  others.  They  also 
come  from  a variety  of  ethnic  backgrounds.  These  men  and  their  wives 
also  constitute  a chev  ra . Further,  by  informal  agreement  with  higher 
authorities,  no  man  can  be  accepted  into  this  commando  unit  without 
unanimous  approval  of  the  men  (and,  as  one  of  the  wives  told  me,  of  the 
women  in  the  chev r a too).  No  member  of  the  group  would  consider  using 
a different  physician  or  lawyer  or  accountant,  and  these  men  provide 
their  services  without  charge.  The  men  see  each  other  weekly,  the  wives 
almost  daily  (they  all  live  in  the  same  region). 

When  a person  has  access  to  neither  of  these  sources  of  chevra.  he 
is  an  isolate  (this  is  one  of  the  reasons,  among  others,  that  American 
students  spending  their  junior  years  abroad  are  generally  so  unhappy  in 
Israel).  Avery  charming,  pretty  and  intelligent  Israeli  girl  in  her 
early  20s  whom  1 know  was  failed  out  of  secondary  school  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year  and,  because  of  her  parents'  opposition  on  religious 
grounds,  did  not  serve  in  the  army.  Although  quite  capable  and  able  to 
learn  skills  very  easily,  she  has  not  been  able  to  get  a steady  job. 

of  her  liabilities  is  that  she  is  from  an  Asian  country.  But  her 
main  difficulty  is  that  she  has  no  social  lines  of  defense  outside  her 
large  family  and,  largely  as  a result  of  her  mobility  aspirations,  re- 
fuses to  make  use  of  them.  She  had  been  accepted  as  a trainee  in  a 
1 oca  1 1 y— based  Amer i can  f i rm  and  was  do i ng  very  we  11,  However , after 
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about  a month  of  training  she  was  summarily  dismissed  because  an  older 
lady,  who  was  a chev>^a -member  of  a cousin  of  the  local  manager,  wanted 
the  job.  "" 

This  IS  as  d fficult  for  Americans  to  understand  as  it  often  is  for 
Israelis  to  understana  the  American  pattern  of  friendship.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  this  »s  that  while  Americans  have  various  kinds  of  friends 
ranging  from  close  or  intimate  to  casual  Israelis  have  friends  in 
addition  to  ,^vxa,  non -chev ra  friends  constitute  a separate  category. 

I once  happened  to  mention  to  an  Israeli  social  scientist,  when  discuS" 
sing  these  patterns,  that  all  my  present  friendships  had  been  formed  in 
graduate  school  and  afterward,  and  that  I maintained  no  friendships  with 
people  that  1 went  to  high  school  or  college  with,  or  with  whom  I served 
in  the  army.  "Bat,  then,  how  do  you  make  friends?"  When  I tried  to 
explain  the  pattern  to  him,  he  admitted  that  he  found  it  entirely  in- 
comprehensible ‘ thc'jgh  he  has  written  some  excellent  reports  of  the 
social  systems  of  non-Western  societies. 


The  epitome  of  chevra  is  a kibbutz,  but  it  is  not  confined  to  that 
commun i ty-system.  It  is  also  characteristic  of  urban  institutions,  such 
as  the  Histadrut  (of  which  all  kibbutzim  are  automatically  members),  po- 
litical parties  (alm.ost  all  of  which  are  formally  represented  In  the 
Histadrut),  religious  factions,  business  and  trade  associations,  ethnic 
enclaves,  and  the  like.  Thus  and  this  could  Just  as  easily  have 
happened  in  a kibbutz  as  in  a major  city  we  have  seen  how  a young 
urban  lady  who  wishes  to  be  away  from  her  lover  for  a while  is  thought 
to  have  something  wrong  with  her.  One  almost  never  sees  lone  Individu- 
als strolling  along  the  roads  enjoying  the  scenery,  but  only  in  groups. 

I once  went  to  the  movies  alone  and  got  to  my  seat  just  before  the  per- 
formance began;  mine  was  the  only  empty  seat  in  the  row.  The  young  man 
on  my  left,  who  appeared  to  be  about  25,  said  to  me  after  I sat  down 
that  he  was  certain  that  that  seat  would  remain  empty  throughout  the 
performance.  1 asked  him  why  he  thought  so,  and  he  said,  "Because  it 
is  a single  vacant  seat.”  I asked  him  whether  it  is  so  rare  for  people 
to  go  to  the  movies  alone  and  he  replied  that  he  did  not  know  of  anyone 
who  ever  did  so.  In  another  instance,  I was  talking  to  the  manager  of  a 
branch  bank  who  occasionally  regales  me  with  the  financial  situations  of 
well  known  Israelis  who  keep  their  accounts  at  his  branch.  Our  con- 
versation vvas  interrupted  by  a telephone  call  to  him,  and  he  spoke  to  a 
lady  who  is  a friend  of  his  wife.  He  invited  her  to  visit  them  for  the 
evening;  after  she  accepted,  he  asked  her  to  meet  him  outside  the  bank 
and  accompany  him  home  to  await  his  wife  who  ends  her  working  day  about 
two  hours  after  him.  I gathered  that  she  was  reluctant  to,  but  he  ex- 
plained to  her  "B  don’t  like  to  be  home  by  myself,"  and  she  agreed  to 
meet  him  outside  the  bank. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the  pressures  to  conformity 
which  result  from  such  narrow  and  intimate  associations,  I had  bought 
a rather  large  sculpture  from  a gallery  in  a different  city  from  the 
one  in  which  I lived  and  it  was  delivered  by  truck.  Coincidentally, 
the  truck  driver  had  known  the  artist  since  childhood.  Since  it  was 
an  unusual  sculpture,  especially  by  the  standards  of  conventional 
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Israeli  art;>  3 asked  the  truck  driver  what  he  thought  of  it.  Shrug- 
ging and  scratching  his  head,  he  said,  "I  don't  know.  I guess 
it“s  good.  But  , . 0 But  he's  always  got  to  be  original,  always 
original."  I detected  a not  inconsiderable  amount  of  disapproval 
in  his  voice  and  manner,  "Isn't  that  good?"  I asked  him.  "Some- 
times  it's  good^  but  not  always,  not  always  original,  original, 
original."  The  tone  of  his  voice  suggested  an  irritant  that  he  was 
trying  to  remove.  Later,  over  a cup  of  coffee,  he  told  me  of  many 
of  the  sculptor's  personal  difficulties  since  his  childhood  and 
suggested  that  his  "need  to  be  original"  was  the  source  of  many  of 
these  trials. 

How  are  these  values  reflected  in  school  policies?  Training 
for  such  values  receives  reinforcement  in  the  schools  from  a very 
early  age.  To  illustrate,  let  me  begin  with  an  elite  cooperative 
nursery  school  . This  nursery  school  was  deviant  for  a variety  of 
reasons.  First,  not  only  were  there  several  Eng  1 i sh'^speaki  ng 
children  in  It,  but  the  nursery  school  teacher  was  was  willing 
to  converse  with  the  English-speaking  children  in  English.  Other 
nursery  school  and  kindergarten  teachers  refuse  to  do  so,  even 
when  they  are  able  to  speak  English.  Second,  contrary  to  Israeli 
norms,  it  was  the  parents  who  set  policy  for  the  school,  occasion- 
ally overruling  the  teacher.  Third,  the  children  in  the  school 
were  drawn  from  the  upper  stratum  of  Israeli  society,  such  as 
Foreign  Office  personnel,  foreign  correspondents,  university  pro- 
fessors, and  the  like,  rather  than  from  a particular  neighbor- 
hood, as  Is  the  usual  pattern.  Fourth,  subscribing  to  the  values 
of  the  ch i I dren ' s parents,  the  teacher  emphasized  what  she  called 
'inner'  rather  than  "external"  or  superficial  discipline  among 
the  children.  Thus  persistence  in  completing  a task  seemed  to 
be  more  noticeable  among  the  children  of  this  school  than  others. 
Physical  aggression,  which  seems  to  be  pronouncedly  high  among 
Israeli  children  of  all  socioeconomic  strata,  seemed  to  be  lower 
among  the  children  of  this  nursery  school,  though  far  from  absent. 
The  teacher  of  this  school  subtly  encouraged  and  rewarded  inde- 
pendence of  mind  and  action  among  the  children,  even  when  they 
disobeyed  her,  as  long  as  their  behavior  harmed  no  one  and  was 
not  disruptive.  Her  success  — as  well  as  her  deviance  --  was 
underscored  by  a kindergarten  teacher  who  received  several  chil- 
dren from  this  nursery  school.  She  found  these  children  difficult 
to  deal  with  --  and  explicitly  criticized  the  nursery  school 
teacher  --  because  the  children  coming  out  of  this  nursery  school 
were  Internally  disciplined  at  the  expense  of  automatic  obedience 
to  commands.  They  would  insist  on  completing  a task  --  such  as 
painting  a picture  or  constructing  something  --  even  when  the 
signal  had  been  given  by  the  kindergarten  teacher  ending  the  time 
allotted  for  the  activity.  They  would  insist  on  painting  and 
drawing  pictures  of  their  own  choosing,  rather  than  assigned  sub- 
j ects . 

At  another  nursery  school  for  3 and  4 year-olds  in  a housing 
project  inhabited  largely  by  Asian  and  North  African  immigrants. 
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the  children  (abC)Ul  20  of  them)  were  playing  and  romping  happily 
outside^  Suddenly^  the  teacher  called  out  to  the  group  that 
they  must  come  in  for  "free  play."  Some  of  the  children  wished 
to  remain  outside.  (The  date  is  September  28th;  it  is  still 
summer  in  Israel.)  No,  the  teacher  said,  everyone  must  come  in, 
no  one  is  allowed  to  remain  out  of  doors.  (The  yard  is  com- 
pletely fenced  in.)  Once  Inside,  each  child  is  required  to 
find  a seat  at  one  of  the  four  tables  scattered  about  the  room 
and  to  work.  They  are  given  games  ““  puzzles,  small  peg  board- 
sets,  semi -mechanical  toys,  and  the  like.  The  teacher  patrols 
the^  room,  periodically  stopping  alongside  a child,  poking  him 
or  her  in  the  shoulder  or  ribs  and  exclaiming  "Work!"  She  does 
this  even  though  the  child  is  v^orking  assiduously.  The  children 
are  not  permitted  to  move  their  chairs  from  the  tables.  Periodi- 
cally, when  the  noise  level  becomes  too  high,  the  teacher  screams 
--  not  shouts  --  for  quiet, 

^ The  following  is  a sequence  of  20  observed  items  over  a 

la  hour  period  in  this  nursery  school  on  another  day,  a month 
later. 

1)  A boy  is  playing  with  blocks  in  a tray.  He  seems  very 
content.  The  teacher  comes  over  to  him  and,  for  no  reason  that  is 
apparent  to  me,  moves  him  to  another  table.  She  dumps  the  tray 

of  blocks  with  which  he  was  playing  onto  the  table  to  which  she 
moved  him. 

2)  The  teacher  is  repeatedly  yelling  for  quiet. 

3)  Teacher  goes  into  a corner  in  which  some  girls  are  play- 
ing house;  they  are  noisy  and  seem  happy,  each  trying  to  boss  the 
other  around.  She  threatens  them  with  punishment  "woe  unto  you" 

if  they  spill  water  on  the  floor,  which  is  tiled  and  concrete 
(they  had  not  yet  spilled  any  water). 

4)  Two  groups  of  boys  and  girls  are  playing  quietly,  mostly 
talking  among  themselves.  Teacher  comes  over  to  them,  breaks  up 
their  groups,  takes  their  chairs  and  lines  them  up  in  a row  into 
a train;  she  adds  a wheel  to  the  chair  at  the  head  of  the  group. 

The  children  are  directed  to  sit  "in"  the  train,  which  they  do  -- 
and  they  just  sit. 

5)  A girl  is  piling  up  blocks  in  a column.  She  wants  to  top- 
p e them,  but  looks  up  apprehensively  at  the  teacher  who  is  watching 
her.  Their  eyes  meet  for  a moment  and  the  teacher  savs , "This  is 
the  way  to  bui 1 d?" 

6)  Three  girls  and  a boy  Join  the  six  others  on  the  "train." 

7)  Two  boys  at  a table  near  where  I am  sitting  are  banging 
with  hammers  which  they  have  made  from  a t i nkertoy-type  set.  One 
of  them  keeps  looking  at  me  apprehensively,  as  though  waiting  for 
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me  to  tell  therr.  to  stop.  ! just  smile  at  them.  Teacher  comes  over 
to  them  and  tells  them  to  build,  not  bang. 

8)  Teacher  lights  a cigarette. 

9)  Two  boys  move  the  "engine"  from  the  "train."  They  are 
making  believe  that  it  is  on  tracks.  The  rest  of  the  group  on  the 
"t ra i n"  rerna i n seated , 

10)  The  train  group  breaks  up,  and  the  teacher  moves  the  chairs 
to  the  side  of  the  room. 

11)  Teacher  makes  a make“shift  slide  from  a see-saw,  where  the 
"train"  had  stood.  With  one  hand,  she  helps  the  children  slide  down, 
the  cigarette  in  the  other. 

12)  Two  boys  are  playing  with  a portable  gate.  Teacher 
comes  over  and  grabs  it  from  them  for  no  reason  that  Is  apparent 
to  me. 

13)  Teacher  goes  back  to  the  "s 1 Idd‘ group.  About  15  children 
are  now  trying  to  slide  down  the  slide.  She  makes  no  attempt  to 
teach  them  how  to  stand  in  line. 

14)  Teacher  abruptly  breaks  up  the  slide  group.  (This  activity 
lasted  about  15  minutes.) 

15)  A boy  and  a girl  at  a table  near  me  (they  had  not  Joined 
the  slide  group)  are  playing  with  blocks.  There  are  several  dozen 
blocks  strewn  about  the  table.  The  teacher  comes  over  to  them, 
cleans  up  all  the  blocks  that  are  not  In  Immediate  use  and  replaces 
them  in  trays  on  the  table.  She  Jabs  the  boy  on  the  shoulder,  say- 
ing, "Workl" 

16)  The  other  teacher  comes  in  (she  had  not  made  an  appearance 
all  morning),  and  within  seconds  complains  loudly  about  the  noise 
level  in  the  room. 

17)  Newly  arrived  teacher  goes  Into  kitchen  to  make  herself 
some  coffee.  Other  teacher  picks  up  the  boy  whom  she  had  placed 
at  the  "train  engine,"  kisses  him,  tosses  him  in  the  air,  and  puts 
him  on  the  slide,  which  had  remained  where  It  was. 

18)  Newly  arrived  teacher  comes  out  of  kitchen,  and  cleans 

up  two  tables  of  blocks  with  which  children  are  playing.  She  goes 
away,  and  the  children  at  the  table  resume  playing  with  their 
blocks. 

19)  At  12:15,  the  children  are  lined  up  In  two  parallel  rows 
of  chairs  to  put  on  sweaters  and  Jackets.  (The  weather  has  turned 
cold  and  damp  during  the  past  few  days.)  The  children  must  remain 
silent  while  getting  their  clothes  on. 
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20)  The  two  teachers  lead  the  children  in  a "silence  game":  one 

child  stands  between  the  two  rows,  beckons  another  to  come  to  him, 
they  silently  shake  hands „ The  first  child  then  sits  down,  and  the 
second  beckons  another.  This  keeps  up  for  about  k minutes.  They  then 
sing  songs  as  parents  come  for  their  children  one  at  a time. 

Thus,  not  only  is  the  twig  broken  instead  of  merely  bent  -- 
from  a very  early  age  in  the  school -experience,  but  children  have  long 
experience  in  being  trained  for  togetherness  activities  instead  of 
individual  experience.  An  important  element  in  this,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  foregoing  sequence,  is  that  they  also  learn  very  early  to 
keep  a constant  watchful  eye  --a  psychological  as  well  as  a physical 
eye  --  for  the  teacher.  Throughout  the  elementary  school  years  a 
teacher's  presence  is  like  a thick  layer  of  clouds:  it  completely 

dominates  the  entire  scene, 

^ Prior  to  1948,  there  v^as  a notation  after'  the  name  of  each  child 
m the  class  roll  telling  whether  he  was  Ashkenazi  (Eastern  and  Western 
European),  Sephardi  (Spanish  tradition),  or  Yemeni,  In  1948,  this 
custom  was  dropped;  while  it  is  not  clear  to  me  why  this  was  done  -- 
the  answer  will  probably  have  to  await  the  completion  of  the  content 
analyses  of  Ministry  of  Education  policy  materials  — I suspect  that 
It  was  a formal  step  in  the  direction  of  egalitarianism  (an  aspect  of 
interchangeability)  In  the  student  population.  This  is  also  suggested 
by  another  policy  that  was  adopted  at  almost  the  same  time;  this  was 
not  only  an  attempt  at  egalitarianism  of  a sort,  but,  I think  more 
importantly.  It  helped  to  underscore  further  the  value  of  chevra  and 
the  submersion  of  the  individual  in  the  group.  This  was  the  policy, 
retained  to  the  present  day,  that  it  is  an  entire  class  that  is  pro- 
moted to  a higher  grade  at  the  completion  of  each  year,  not  the  indiv- 
idual student.  It  is  only  under  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances 
that  a teacher  can  receive  permission  to  hold  a child  back  in  the  grade 
that  he  has  just  completed. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  way  in  which  the  values  of  chevra  are 
transmitted  and  reinforced  in  the  classroom  is  by  teachers'  imposition 
of  group  responsibility  for  the  actions  of  an  individual  and,  correla- 
tively,  the  consequences  of  each  child's  actions  for  the  group.  This 

IS  done  by  means  of  group  punishment,  and  will  be  described  beiow,  in 
chapter  8, 

In  the  following  chapter  we  will  see  some  of  the  consequences 
resulting  from  this  characteristic  of  defining  individuals  in  terms  of 
their  group  memberships.  As  I will  attempt  to  show,  this  provides  a 
cognitive  and  social-structural  set  of  conditions  which  maximize 
predispositions  to  regard  and  treat  members  of  certain  groups  in  demean- 
ing ways.  But  before  turning  to  that,  1 want  to  elaborate  slightly 
on  the  idea  that  this  "sociocentrism"  of  Israeli  society  is  one  of  its 
building  blocks  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  only  as  a psychological  fea- 
ture, That  is,  if  one  wishes  to  regard  this  as  an  aspect  of  "national 
character,"  he  must  first  see  it  as  one  of  the  "givens"  of  Israeli 

social  structure  before  he  seeks  to  trance  its  intrusion  into  people's 
perceptions. 
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One  of  the  curiosities  of  social  science  theory  is  that  writers 
rarely  mention  vested  group  interests  when  discussing  the  nature  of 
groups  and  associations.  But  in  reality,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a group  — whether  it  is  a family,  a community,  a religious  or  politi- 
cal faction,  a labor  union,  or  a nation  — which  does  not  have  its  own 
vested  interests,^  These  interests  are  almost  always  inconsistent,  if 
not  in  conflict,  with  those  of  other  groups;  this  is  almost  by  definition 
because  it  generally  happens  that  when  a group  or  faction  has  no  oppo-  ’ 
sition  to  its  interests,  these  concerns  tend  to  disappear.  A vested 
interest  is,  in  many  respects,  an  argument;  it  is  difficult  to  maintain 
an  argument  when  there  is  no  one  to  argue  with.  Of  course,  one  of  the 
goals  of  a nation's  state  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  vested  interests 
--or  arguments  — within  the  nation  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  the 
only  interests  with  whjch  people  will  feel  identified  are  those  of  the 
nation  as  a whole  vis-a-vis  other  nations. 

Furthermore,  and  it  is  important  to  make  this  explicit,  however 
banal  it  may  seem,  one  of  the  basic  ingredients  in  vested  interests- 
arguments  is  the  conviction  of  the  people  who  hold  them  or  feel  affec- 
ted by  them  that  they  have  an  almost  inalienable  right  to  act  in  order 
to  secure  these  interests.  Thus,  it  follows  from  the  foregoing,  as 
soon  as  the  members  of  a group  or  faction  relinquish  their  right  to 
act  to  secure  a particular  interest  or  set  of  interests,  they  have 
automatical ly  yielded  their  point  of  view;  in  so  doing,  they  deny  the 
groups^  legitimacy.  (Not  unrelated  to  this  is  that,  still  seeking 
domestic  legitimacy,  Israel's  rulers  seem  to  feel  the  need  to  maintain 
the  international  argument  with  which  the  polity  is  expected  to  iden- 
tify.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  Israel's  rulers,  together  with 
those  of  their  neighboring  states,  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
state  of  war  by,  among  other  things,  setting  impossible  conditions  for 
peaceful  settlements.) 

Thus,  when  it  is  said  that  a nation  is  a society  which  is  made  up 
of  many  groups  -»  and  that  the  study  of  a nation  is  the  investigation 
of  the  relations  among  those  groups  — it  is  meant  that  the  society  is 
characterized  by  particular  (incompatible)  points  of  view,  and  that  the 
different  groups  and  factions  within  the  society  maintain  their  respec- 
tive rights  in  securing  those  vested  interests;  by  similar  token,  one 
aspect  of  the  study  of  a national  social  system  is  to  learn  the  various 
means  by  which  these  different  interests  are  secured.  It  is  an  aspect 
of  Israel  s inchoacy  as  a centralized  political  system  that  there  con- 
tinue to  be  a plethora  of  groups  — with  different  degrees  of  autonomy 
and,  therefore,  of  vested  interests.  In  other  words,  there  are  many 
groups  within  the  society  whose  members  consider  that  they  have  the 
right  to  secure  their  own  interests  by  whatever  means  they  choose  (in- 
cluding a considerable  amount  of  violence,  today  largely  in  the  name  of 
religion; ; often  this  means  that  they  claim  the  right  to  make  up  their 
own  rules  as  they  go  along,  regardless  of  whether  these  are  in  conflict 
with  centralized  laws.  Sometimes,  as  just  noted,  this  is  vigilantism 
or  lawlessness  as  we  know  it  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the 
istories  of  the  Midwest,  West,  and  Deep  South.  But  most  groups  in 
Israel  today  eschew  such  means  and  usually  confine  themselves  to  peace- 
ful or  passive  disregard  of  bureaucratically  established  rules  of  action. 
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This  IS  an  integral  aspect  of  the  Israeli  cognitive  map  and,  as  we 
will  see,  it  has  many  consequences,  especially  in  connection  with  its 
imp  1 i cot  ions  for  decentral  izat  ion  (see  below)., 

Some  examples  will  illustrate  thiso  One  of  the  most  blatant  in 
this  respect  is  the  General  Federation  of  Labor  (Hi stadrut^  and  its 
component  groups.  This  supposedly  centralized  federation  of  labor 
unions  and  industf'ial  enterprises  is  based  on  a large  measure  of  auto- 
nomy vis-a-vis  the  state.  But  It  hew  Is  in  anguish  when  It  gets  a dose 
of  Its  own  syrup.  For  instance,  Histadrut  officials  were  recently  out- 
raged when  they  learned  that  the  managers  of  a few  of  their  Industrial 
enterprises  had  sold  their  plants,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  to  private 
purchasers,  while  group  autonomy  Is  one  of  Its  basic  principles. 

Its  bus  mcnopdy  (the  Egged  cooperative)  usually  runs  Its  buses 
In  complete  violation  of  police  regulations  with  Impunity;  when  ques- 
tioned about  this,  high  police  officials  ansvw  ' that  “Egged  makes  Its 
own  rules'*  and  say  that  they  are  powerless  to  against  them.  Re- 
cently, however,  reflecting  overall  changes  in  the  society,  their 
drivers  have  begun  to  be  arrested  for  excessive  speeding. 

Even  the  government  behaves  In  similar  fashion.  When  the  Jerusa- 
lem municipality  decided  to  build  a new  highway  through  the  Valley  of 
the  Cross,  vehement  protests  were  raised.  At  the  same  time  that  every- 
one was  led  to  believe  that  the  debate  was  still  in  progress,  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Mayor  approved  the  beginning  of  construction;  It  had 
already  begun  while  the  debate  was  supposedly  In  progress. 

In  late  1967,  a group  of  religious  men  decided  to  establish  a 
community  In  Hebron,  which  is  In  occupied  West  Bank  territory.  They 
had  been  waging  a running  battle  with  the  area's  Military  Governor 
since  April  1968,  and  it  came  to  a head  in  August  I968.  In  violation 
of  an  order  from  the  Military  Governor,  they  erected  a kiosk  In  the 
Hebron  market , ostensibly  to  sell  uncooked  kosher  meat.  The  military 
authorities  ordered  them  to  take  It  down;  they  refused,  at  which  point 
the  Governor  ordered  some  soldiers  to  demolish  it.  As  a condition  for 
being  permitted  to  remain  in  Hebron,  the  Military  Governor  asked  them 
to  promise  that  they  would  not  do  this  again,  but  they  refused.  They 
were  summarily  expelled  from  Hebron.  This  led  the  religious  parties 
to  demand  a par  I lamenlary  debate  on  the  Issue,  although  no  one  denied 
th''t  the  Mi  1 itary  Governor's  rule  had  been  violated,  or  even  that  he 
had  the  right  to  Issue  the  edict.  As  one  newspaper  editorial  put  it 
(Hayom,  August  I I , I968)  , "The  deportation  orders  Issued  by  the  Minister 
of  Defense  factual ly,  the  Military  Governor,  acting  on  authority  of 
Ministry  of  DefenseJ  to  three  Jewish  settlers  in  Hebron  for  having  set 
up  a kiosk  close  to  the  Cave  of  Machpelah  in  order  to  sell  kosher 
food  to  religious  visitors  is  a most  bewildering  step.  Its  only  pur- 
pose is  to  obstruct  Jewish  settlement  in  the  City  of  the  Patriarchs 
° • • • ^ Is  the  legitimate  and  undeniable  right  of  every  Jew  to 

settle  down  anywhere  In  the  Land  of  Israel  and  the  government  must 
safeguard  his  security  by  means  of  the  competent  authorities."  On 
the  same  day,  Daya£  (the  official  newspaper  of  the  Histadrut)  had  this 
to  say;  "There  may  well  be,  in  fact  there  are,  various  attitudes  in 
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Israel  tabard  Jewish  settlement  in  the  Israel-held  areas  which  are 
under  military  authority.  However,  adherents  of  all  schools  of  thought 
will  certainly  agree  that  Jewish  settlement  in  these  areas  is  a matter 
of  prime  political  importance  which  must  not  be  left  to  individual  in- 
itiative, . . . With  all  due  respect  to  the  pioneering  spirit  of  the 
LHi stadrut-subsi diaryj  soft  drink  i ndust ry  Cwh i ch  actually  sponsored  the 
kiosk,  uncooked  kosher  meat  hardly  being  a concern  of  visitors^j  . . . 
the  competence  to  encourage  or  deter  such  settlement  and  its  conditions 
. . . must  remain  solely  within  the  hands  of  the  government." 

It  was  the  Histadrut  which  called  a strike  of  its  teacher-members 
in  opposition  to  the  impending  passage  of  the  I968  school  reform  program 
and  promised  that,  if  enacted,  its  teachers  would  continue  to  strike  and 
refuse  to  cooperate  with  the  Ministry  of  Education.  It  revoked  this 
threat  after  the  bill  was  passed,  but  it  was  acting  according  to  the 
"Israeli  style":  the  spirit  of  group  autonomy. 

In  its  emphasis  on  groups  in  the  school  curricula,  the  Israeli 
educational  system  both  reflects  and  reinforces  this  style  or  cognitive 
map.  An  aspect  of  the  pervasiveness  of  this  point  of  view  --  of  focus- 
sing on  groups  rather  than  on  social  processes  — is  to  be  seen  in 
Israeli  socia 1 sc  1 ence  wr i t i ngs . For  example,  almost  no  Israeli  socio- 
logists or  political  scientists  deal  with  sociopolitical  relations  be- 
tween Israeli  Jews  and  Arabs,  that  is,  V\/ith  the  total  society.  Most 
often,  they  define  Israel  as  a Jewish  society  and  thus  focus  on  insti- 
tutions in  the  Jewish  sector  or  caste.  When  Israeli  social  scientists 
deal  with  the  institutions  in  the  Arab  sector  of  the  society,  they  tend 
to  view  these  in  complete  isolation  from  the  Jewish  sector,  thereby 
presenting  Arab  life  in  a vacuum,  which  is  a distortion.  The  mainte- 
nance of  autonomous  and  quas i -autonomous  school  systems  — secular, 
state-supported  religious,  autonomous  religious  (of  Agudat  Israel), 
and  Arab  — is  a continued  reflection  and  reinforcement  of  a long- 
standing Israeli  pattern  according  to  which  people  identify  themselves 
with  localized  Interests.  The  religious  factions,  which  are  most  ex- 
treme in  this  regard,  accentuate  this  point  of  view  in  their  curricula 
by  the  greater  number  of  hours  in  the  curriculum  that  are  devoted  to 
"sacred"  subjects. 

The  Israeli  style"  referred  to  above  is  difficult  for  Westerners 
to  grasp  or  empathize  with.  Without  going  into  detail  about  this, 
since  it  is  really  a separate  and  large  problem,  it  can  best  be  described 
briefly  in  contrast  with  the  "style"  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the 
United  States,  In  the  political  processes  of  the  latter,  we  are  ac- 
customed to  a procedure  whereby  "majority  rules."  This  is  present  in 
Israel  — to  some  extent,  at  any  rate  — but  with  an  Important  quali- 
fication. According  to  the  "American  style,"  the  notion  of  majority 
rule  also  implies  "minority  acceptance"  of  the  majority's  decisions; 
we  even  have  a vocabulary  of  pejoratives  to  refer  to  minorities  that 
do  not  accept  majority  decisions,  at  least  in  the  voting  process.  In 
Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  acceptable  for  a minority  to  split  off 
from  a kibbutz  when  it  does  not  like  the  majority  decisions  taken  or 
for  a party  in  the  cabinet  to  resign  when  the  majority  of  the  cabinet 
has  taken  a decision.  This  Is  not  "poor  sportsmanship"  or  "lack  of 
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democratic  spirit"  as  we  would  call  it  In  the  United  States.  It  Is 
Instead,  the  "Israeli  style."  * ’ 


Pejorative  Pygmallans 


One  of  the  accepted  tenets  of  contemporary  social  science  and 
educational  theory  is  that  the  children  of  disenfranchised  groups  are 
unable  to  perform  as  well  in  school  as  the  children  of  advantaged  groups 
because  the  former  come  from  culturally  "deprived"  or  "disadvantaged" 
backgrounds.  One  o-^  the  major  findings  of  this  research  is  that  con- 
sideraole  doubt  can  be  cast  on  this  point  of  view.  Instead,  the  data 
collected  in  this  investigation  leads  to  a somewhat  different  conclusion: 
As  children  are  perceived  by  their  teachers,  so  they  will  be  treated,  and 
so  will  they  behave  and  perform.  In  this  section  of  the  report,  I will 
consider  data  which  --  more  than  being  an  illustration  of  a self-ful- 
filling prophecy  --  illustrate  some  of  the  ways  in  which  disenfranchise- 
ment is  carried  out  on  a daily  basis.  That  is.  If  we  eschew  such  anti- 
septic terms  as  discrimination,  disenfranchisement,  segregation,  cultural 
disadvantage  or  deprivation,  and  the  like,  and  focus  instead  on  who-does- 
what-and- to-whom,  we  may  be  able  to  get  a clearer  picture  of  "how  dis- 
crimi nat I on  works . " 

My  original  insight  Into  this  aspect  of  the  data  came  somewhat 
serendipi tous ly . In  looking  for  a standardized  bit  of  "small  talk"  with 
teachers  and  principals,  I asked  them,  early  in  my  contacts  with  them, 
"What  are  your  basic  pro^l'ems  In  this  class  (or  school)?"  I soon  noticed 
that  there  were  certain  uiiformlties  which  cut  across  the  varieties  of 
answers  that  I received,  I received  two  basic  types  of  answers  to  this 
question.  Some  teachers  answered  In  terms  that  placed  their  pupils  In 
groups : they  are  "Orientals,"  they  come  from  lower  class  families,  they 

are  culturally  deprived,  they  are  "animals  in  a zoo,"  they  are  psychotic, 
and  so  forth.  These  teachers  constantly  screamed  at  their  children, 
treated  tnem  brutally,  and  kept  their  levels  of  achievement  as  low  as 
possible.  Other  teachers  answered  in  terms  of  individuals:  there  are 

children  with  psychological  problems,  there  are  those  who  come  from 
broken  homes,  and  some  simply  have  not  the  capacity  to  do  the  required 
work.  These  teachers  rarely  raised  their  voices  at  their  pupils,  treated 
them  with  courtesy  and  respect,  and  maintained  the  highest  classroom  and 
curricula  standards. 

I am  going  to  give  extensive  concrete  examples  of  both  groups  from  my 
protocols;  these  verbatim  reports  speak  for  themselves,  with  much  greater 
effectiveness  and  clarity  than  my  own  generalizations  could.  Let  us 
begin  with  the  first  group;  this  example  comes  from  Grade  4 of  a lower- 
status  urban  secular  coed  school.  This  school  shares  a fence  with  the 
upper-status  urban  secular  coed  school  In  my  sample,  but  little  else, 
educationally,  physically,  or  socially.  When  I first  met  the  principal 
of  this  school,  he  volunteered  very  early  in  our  conversation  that  this 
is  a "problem"  school.  The  nature  of  the  "problem"  he  explained  to  me, 
was  that  about  30%  of  the  children  in  the  school  are  "Oriental."  When 
1 wondered  why  this  would  be  a problem,  he  explained  that  there  Is  much 
gambling  for  money  In  the  school  with  dice  and  cards;  children  even  play 
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football  (soccer)  for  money.  He  told  me  that  he  Is  constantly  con- 
fiscating cards  and  dice  for  this  reason.  (During  the  nine  days  I spent 
in  that  school,  six  in  Grade  h,  and  3 in  Grade  7>  I saw  no  evidence  of 
card  playing  or  dice  throwing;  though  the  pupils  in  the  school  are  avid 
basketball  players,  I do  not  think  they  could  have  been  playing  for  money 
because  the  teams  were  constantly  changing  in  members.)  I asked  why  this 
was  so,  and  he  explained  that  many  of  the  children  come  from  broken  homes 
and  f rom  homes  i n wh ich  there  is  much  g a mb  ling.  He  said  that  he  some - 
times  calls  in  parents  for  these  and  other  problems  and  f,i  nds  the  inter- 
views ending  with  the  parents  asking  him  to  help  them  with  their  problems. 
Also,  he  said,  the  children's  problems  stem  to  a great  extent  from  the 
fact  that  they  come  from  overcrowded  homes. 

All  the  problems  of  the  school,  he  observed,  are  due  to  segregation 
of  children  along  the  lines  of  ethnic  division  and  residence;  translated 
into  American  terms,  he  spoke  about  de  facto  segregation.  The  pupils  in 
this  school  have  no  examples  of  children  from  well-to-do  homes  "to  pull 
them  up."  Instead,  the  teachers  in  this  school  have  to  come  down  to  the 
lowest  levels;  this  holds  everyone  back.  He  told  me  that  he  has  been 
battling  for  years  to  have  at  least  Z5%  of  the  students  of  this  school 
come  from  the  upper-status  district,  but  without  success.  He  feels  that 
Israel  'still  has  the  cho I ce  as  to  whe ther  it  is  going  to  be  a seg rega ted 
society,  but  not  much  longer."  In  answer  to  my  question,  whether  ethnic 
Integration  would  make  a difference,  he  told  me  that  he  had  heard  that 
there  were  some  successfully  integrated  schools  in  other  cities,  but  that 
he  did  not  know  their  names  or  any  of  the  staff  in  those  schools.  (He 
continued  looking  at  his  watch  saying  that  he  had  an  appointment  with 
someone  from  the  Ministry  of  Education;  he  had  told  me  when  we  made  the 
appointment  for  12:30  that  he  would  be  free  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
He  has  the  highest  frequency  of  absenteeism  of  all  the  principals  in  my 
sample.) 

The  teacher  of  Grade  4 in  this  school  1 Ives  three  blocks  away  from  the 
school,  but  in  the  district  served  by  Its  neighboring  high-status  school, 
to  which  she  sends  her  own  children.  She  was  very  clear  about  the  prob- 
lems she  has  with  this  class:  the  pupils  come  from  poor  immigrant  homes 
in  which  parents  are  illiterate  and  in  which  there  are  neither  books  nor 
newspapers.  How  does  she  behave  toward  her  pupils?  During  the  social 
hour  on  the  Friday  of  the  week  that  I visited  her  class  she  conducted  a 
contest  among  the  children,  consisting  of  a series  of  questions  based  on 
their  study  of  the  Prophets;  every  time  a child  gave  a correct  answer, 
he  or  she  was  given  a point  in  which  was  recorded  on  the  blackboard.  The 
prize  was  a book.  She  called  on  the  children  who  raised  hands,  and  I 
watched  with  fascination  as  she  called  on  her  favorites,  almost  always 
the  European  children.  Needless  to  say  --  the  banality  of  It  is  almost 
too  much  to  record  --  the  prize  was  won  by  a plump  light  skinned  blond 
girl. 

In  the  following  series  of  excerpts  from  my  protocols,  the  victim- 
protagonist  --  Joseph  --  is  one  of  the  darkest-skinned  boys  in  the  class; 
this,  as  will  be  seen  from  other  schools,  is  not  unimportant. 
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(Monday)  ll;06  - Bell  rings  to  mark  end  of  hour.  Arithmetic  lesson 
continues,  teacher  writing  more  problems  from  textbook  on  board,  and  then 
resumes  checking  notebooks  of  pupils. 

11:09  ” There  is  a sound  of  a M i ckey  Mouse-like  animal  in  the  class. 
Teacher  accuses  one  boy  of  doing  it,  but  he  denies  it.  She  says,  "Then 
who  did  it?"  He  and  his  neighbor  point  across  the  room  and  say,  "Joseph 
did  It.  (He  did  not.)  She  scolds  Joseph,  who  also  denies  doing  it. 

She  says  angrily  to  him,  "Why  are  you  lying?  A boy  who  lies  is  never 
believed."  She  continues  checking  notebooks, 

(Tuesday)  10:22  - A balloon  explodes  in  the  class.  Teacher  turns 
around  from  the  blackboard  on  which  she  is  writing  and  asks,  "Joseph 
did  you  do  it?"  He  says  that  he  did  not,  and  he  and  a girl  point  at ’a 
girl  behind  him  that  did  it.  Teacher  savs,  "Joseph,  if  you  did  it,  I 
would  have  punished  you,  since  I would  have  known  that  it  was  done  on 
purpose.  Since  she  did  it,  ! knoV\/  it  was  an  accident."  I watch  the 
other  kids  in  the  room,  and  no  one  seems  surprised  at  this. 

(Friday)  9 13  “Teacher  tells  class  to  copy  questions  that  she  has 
written  on  the  blackbiJard  and  then  answer  them.  Kids  work  while  teacher 
takes  attendance  in  her  roll  book. 

9:17  - Joseph  asks  teacher  if  he  can  take  a vacant  seat  in  front 
of  the  classroom,  HE  IS  NEARS  I GHTEtJ ; he  cannot  see  from  his  regular  seat 
which  is  quite  distant  from  the  blackboard.  After  he  moves,  teacher  asks 
him  if  he  can  see  now,  and  he  nods.  (Joseph  does  not  have  glasses.) 

Grade  A-  in  a low-status  suburban  coed  secular  school  was  taught  by 
a slightly  obese,  tall,  blond  lady  of  about  25  with  a loud  strident  voice 
wh I ch  completely  dominated  the  scene.  When  I asked  her  what  her  problems 
were  in  this  class,  she  answered  simply,  "Did  you  ever  see  such  a market 
place  LHebrew:  shuk,  always  a pejorative].  The  following  is  an. excerpt 
from  my  protocols  from  my  first  day  in  this  class. 

8:55  - Bell  rings,  kids  back  in  room  from  lesson  in  singing  in 
which  all  three  sections  of  Grade  4 were  combined  in  another  room. 

8:58  - It  is  freezing.  Kerosene  stove  on  lowest  possible  flame. 

Kids  are  literally  and  phys i ca 1 1 y „sh i ver i ng , Boy  wants  to  put  coat  on, 
teacher  won't  let  him,  saying  she  ha^lno  coat  on,  and  anyway  he  has  two 
sweaters  on  (they're  cotton).  Kids-'  b'reaths  clearly  visible  in  cold. 

There  are  TJ  kids  in  class  today,  lots  In  sneakers,  cotton  sweaters 
cotton  slacks,  ’ 

9:00  “ Teacher  tells  class  that  she  gave  them  an  essay  to  write 
about  a month  ago  and  they  still  haven't  gone  over  it.  "Let's  do  it 
now."  Topic  was,  "The  Class  du>lng  the  rainy  days."  Every  time  a 
pupil  talks  oi£t;.^t*e£cher  shouts,  "Quiet."  (YAC  comment:  Don't  use 

words  V\^hen  we  u^€v.vy6‘rds , you  may  learn  to  speak.) 
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9;05  - Calls  on  pupM  to  read  essay.  Child  has  written,  "It 
was  so  cold  In  class,  I couldn't  learn."  Teacher  keeps  interrupting 
to  tell  class  what  one  is  supposed  to  wear  on  rainy  and  cold  days 
(even  when  they  can't  afford  the  clothes?).  Kids  keep  calling  out  trying 
to  participate  (and  keep  warm?)  and  she  keeps  saying,  "I  won't  listen 
to  a chol r." 

9:10  “ Teacher  reads  another  pupil's  essay,  correcting  style  and 
grammar  as  she  reads.  Her  voice  Is  loud  and  strident.  She  Is  doing 
most  of  the  talking.  (Since  the  beginning  of  the  hour,  two  boys  have 
been  standing  near  the  door=  They  had  been  put  there  at  8:00  for  some- 
thing they  did  which  I did  not  catch.  One  of  them  Is  almost  literally 
In  tatters,  dirty  face  and  hands,  hair  uncombed,  torn  cotton  socks, 
trousers  too  short  for  him,  sneakers.) 

9:18  - Teacher  sends  latter  boy  to  seat,  leaving  the  other.  They 
had  been  wandering  aimlessly  up  and  down  the  room.  Teacher  Is  correcting 
pupils'  local  customary  styles,  lower-class  vernacular. 

9:23  - Principal's  secretary  comes  In  to  check  roll. 

9:24  - Teacher  continues  reading  another  child's  essay  while  roll 
Is  being  taken. 

9:25  - Secretary  leaves.  Teacher  returns  girl's  notebook  and  says 
they  will  nov\;  turn  to  today's  topic,  how  to  outline  an  essay. 

9:26  - Teacher  screams  at  boy  who  has  spoken  out.  Is  trying  to 
teach  them  Idea  of  outlining  and  planning  an  essay. 

9:28  - Stops  what  she  Is  saying  about  this  to  yell  at  the  class. 
Resumes  and  contI nues . 

9:33  " Teacher  bangs  on  her  desk  and  screams  for  quiet.  She  Is  still 
talking  about  the  need  for  orderliness  in  writing  essays.  (Teacher  Is 
wearing  an  oversized  pair  of  drugstore  mod  sunglasses.)  Calls  on  kids 
to  answer  her  questions,  doesn't  try  to  correct  them,  just  tells  them 
that  what  they  say  is  wrong  when  they  give  e)^mples  that  she  asks  for  in 
organizing  essays. 

9:40  - Abruptly  stops  discussion,  gives  homework  assignment,  to 
write  essay:  "I  was  among  those  who  captured  . . . , " Realizes  there 

is  time  left,  tells  them  to  start  writing  It  here  In  class. 

9 : 4 1 - While  kids  start  wr I t I ng , sh^  comes  over  to  me  and  tells  me 
that  she  doesn't  think  they  understand  what  she  says  or  wants.  (1 
terribly  clear  about  It  either.) 

9:43  “ Tells  class  not  to  use  a particular  form  of  speech  (lower-class 
vernacular,  untranslatable  into  English).  Just  tells  them  it's  wrong, 
without  explanation. 


9-A5  - Keeps  screaming  at  kids,  "Shut  up."  Bell  rings  for  recess. 
Teacher  tells  them  to  finish  essays  at  home  and  to  dress  for  gym. 

10:05  - Boys  and  girls  separated  for  gym,  boys  remain  In  room, 
girls  go  to  another  room. 


10:10  - Teacher  --  a young  man  comes  In  to  conduct  gym  hour.  He 

chscks*  roll,  askrlng  who  has  sneakers.  None  of  the  pupils  have  gym  suits 
Bawls  out  7 boys  who  don't  have  sneakers,  tells  them  they  know  they  are 
supposed  to  buy  them  (instead  of  food?). 

10:  l4  - He  starts  hour,  calisthenics  ;;onducted  In  the  front  of  the 
room.  Running,  jumping  In  place,  tumbling,  etc. 


10:32  --  He  sends  boy  out  of  room  without  coat  for  talking.  It  Is 
now  about  l°-2°  C.  The  room  opens  onto  an  open  courtyard. 

10:50  - Bell  ending  hour. 

The  s tato-supr»:,>fted  religious  school  serving  the  same  area  as  the 
foregoing  secular  school  was  one  of  the  schools  from  which  1 and  my 
Israeli  assistant  were  ejected  from  one  grade  (4)  and  denied  permission 
to  enter  a second  (7) . These  were  always  rel Iglous  schools.  1 t was 
also  one  of  the  few  schools  for  which  I could  not  get  any  -demograph I c 
data  for  the  pupils.  Since  such  data  are  regarded  as  confidential  In 
Israel,  and  are  not  allowed  to  be  made  available  to  non  -school  officials, 
! car>not  disclose  the  specific  Impediments  to  my  acquiring  them  In  this 
school,  since  this  would  also  reveal  how  I got  them  In  other  schools, 
ouffice  it  that  this  was  In  the  range  of  my  other  difficulties  there. 

In  fact,  when  I asked  the  prinicpal  for  a copy  of  the  school's  schedule, 
or  for  permission  to  copy  It  myself,  he  refused. 


When  1 arrived  at  the  school  one  Sunday  morning,  the  principal  took 
me  Into  the  Teachers'  Room  and  introduced  me  to  the  teacher  of  Grade  4. 
She  Immediately  launched  Into  a torrent  of  words  about  the  problems 
that  she  has  in  this  class,  that  "It  Is  like  a zoo."  This  generality 
was  followed  by  particulars:  there  are  fathers  who  are  alcoholic  (as 

I learned  later,  one  father  In  this  group  is  alcoholic),  mothers  who  are 
prostitutes  (which  I could  not  confirm),  parents  who  neglect  their  child- 
ren and  speak  Arabic  at  home,  and  there  are  neither  newspapers  nor  books 
in  the  homes.  As  she  defined  them,  so  she  behaved  toward  them.  Her 
rather  soft  face  turned  to  g ran  I te- 1 ooking  appearance  when  she  entered 
the  class.  Her  quiet  voice  --  which  was  so  low  that  1 had  trouble 
hearing  her  In  the  din  of  the  Teachers'  Room  --  became  1 i ke  a shrill 
trumpet  In  a hollow  tiled  room  after  she  turned  to  her  role  of  teacher. 
There  were  times  when  I found  her  screams  painful  to  my  ears  In  the 
cl  ass  room. 


Nothing  but  a tape  recording  can  really  do  justice  to  this  teacher 
of  13  years'  experience,  or  any  of  the  others  In  this  school,  who  could 
be  heard  clearly  through  the  walls  and  doors,  or  who  could  be  seen  using 
physical  force  against  students  during  recess  periods.  (The  tape 
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recording  I have  Is  from  Tuesday  morning.  I was  planning  to  spend  a full 
week  In  this  class,  and  1 took  my  recordings  on  Thursdays  when  I was  on 
that  schedule.  But  an  uncanny  hunch  that  something  was  going  to  happen 
led  me  to  bring  my  tape  recorder  on  Tuesday  and  record  the  first  1 1/2 
hours;  that  was  the  day  on  which  I was  extruded.)  The  following  excerpt  Is 
from  Monday. 

8: 00  - Bel  1 r I ngs . 

8:02  " Teacher  shows  up  and  kids  In  the  hall  --  wrestling,  skipping 
rope,  playing  with  cards  (something  like  our  old  bubble-gum  cards,  only 
these  have  pictures  of  warplanes)  --  become  much  quieter.  They  line  up 
outside  the  room.  Teacher  waits  until  they  are  all  quiet,  unlocks  the 
door. 

8:0k  - Class  seated.  Teacher  asks  who  has  pencils,  all  but  one  hold 
them  up.  Teacher  puts  boy  without  pencil  In  front  of  room,  asks  him 
whether  he  will  have  a pencil  tomorrow.  He  says  he  will,  she  asks  him, 

"Do  you  promise?"  He  promises  and  she  takes  one  pencil  from  a boy  who 
has  two  and  gives  It  to  the  pencil -less  boy  to  use  for  the  rest  of  the 
day. 


8:08  - Prayer  session  starts.  Unison  singing. 

8:12  - Different  teacher  walks  Into  room  without  knocking,  motions 
to  the  class  not  to  rise;  most  of  them  did  not  notice  him,  and  those 
who  did  made  no  move  to  rise.  He  talks  to  teacher  and  leaves. 

8:]k  - Boy  and  girl  come  in  late.  She  doesn't  let  them  sit  down, 
but  makes  them  wait  until  she  writes  notes  to  their  parents  that  they 
were  late. 

8:15  - Late  boy  goes  to  his  seat,  tries  to  shove  back  his  table  to 
make'  room  for  himself,  gets  into  a fist  fight  with  the  boy  behind  him. 
Teacher  stops  prayer  until  boy  Is  seated.  Prayer  resumes.  Usual  rou- 
tine and  ritual.  Teacher  walks  around  the  room  making  sure  the  kids 
are'  pointing  with  their  fingers  In  the  prayer  books  and  have  prayer  books 
open  to'  right  place  (some  of  them  are  pointing,  but  on  the  wrong  page). 
Physically  twists  around  kids  who  are  not  sitting  properly. 

8:23  - Teacher  calls  out  to  two  kids  who  are  not  pointing  In  texts 
with  fingers.  (Before  prayer  started,  she  scolded  the  entire  class  be- 
cause some  kids  were  scheduled  to  meet  with  her  yesterday  for  special 
group  tutorials,  and  they  never  did.)  [Th  ere  follow  some  comments  to  my- 
self asking.  In  effect,  why  they  should  meet  with  such  a person  outside 
class. 

8:30  - Teacher  sees  one  boy  playing  with  a compass  and  not  praying, 
takes  away  his  compass  and  his  pencil  box  and  puts  it  on  her  desk.  Comes 
back  to  help  him  find  the  place  In  the  prayer  book.  Sees  his  nelghb^T^'-- 
who_[£  praying  --  holding  a pencil,  takes  it  away  from  him  and  slams  It 
down  cn  his  table  In  front  of  him. 
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8:3^  “ During  a silent  standing  prayer,  teacher  writes  on  the  black- 
board, "Take  out  book  of  laws,  open  to  page  18,  si t properly^" 

8:35  “ Prayer  over.  Kids  seated..  One  boy  doesn't  have  a book, 
teacher  sere  ms  at  him,  "Don't  you  have  an  assignment  book?"  [^Book  con- 
taining schedules.^  Turns  out  his  neighbor  doesn't  have  one  either. 

She  puts  them  both  in  a corner  of  the  class,  then  two  others  who  don't 
have  books,  then  another  girl. 

8:38  - Exasperated,  teacher  yells  at  class,  "I'm  going  to  write  down 
all  the!  r I c]]  names  , and  if  this  happens^  aqa  i n , they  []^s  i c][]  w I I'l  have  to 
bring  all  their  books  e\/ery  day,  and  their  briefcases  will  be  so  heavy 
they  will  remember  to  arrange  their  briefcase's  every  night." 

8:40  - Teacher  starts  lesson.  Reviews  old  lesson  In  laws:  on  gifts 

to  poor,  etc. 

8:43  - As  she  talks  and  asks  questions,  teacher  walks  around  the  room, 
closing  notebooks  (sometimes  angrily  and  brusquely),  spinning  kids 
around  who  are  not  facing  forward. 

8:45  - Stops  lesson  to  have  all  kids  sit  with  folded  arms,  sitting 
straight  and  forward.  Resumes. 

8:47  “ Calls  on  boy  to  read,  she  hears  whisper  in  the  class,  stops 
the  boy's  reading,  resumes. 

8:48  - Yells  at  boy  for  turning  around.  Students  continue  taking 
turns  reading  aloud  from  text  on  gifts  to  the  poor.  Kids  here  try  to 
read  as  fast  as  possible,  noticed  it  yes  ter  day  T' ’top..,. 

8:50  - Bell  rings,  lesson  continues.  Teacher's  voice  unpleasantly 
loud. 

8:53  - Teacher  screaming  for  kids  to  pay  attention. 

8:54  - Tries  the  trick  of  talking  in  a whisper,  and  Class  starts 
quieting  down. 

8:55  “ Her  voice  goes  back  to  trumpeting  level. 

8: 56  - Cal  1 s on  g i r 1 to  read  from  text. 

8:56:30  - While  girl  reads,  she  is  yelling  at  kids  for  all  sorts  of 
minor  infractions.  She  doesn't  talk  to  the  class,  she  yel;1s  at  them. 

When  she  talks  about  the  lesson,  she  sounds  like  a soap-tJW-x  .^rator. 

8:57  “ Stops  talking  about  lesson,  ej acu 1 ates , '"Pay  attention"  so 
sharply  that  J_  jump.  The  kids  seem  immune  to  it.  0n  my  protocal  for 
Tuesday,  I note  at  one  point,  "They  don't  seem  to  notice  or  mind  her 
screaming,  they've  tuned  out."] 
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8:58  - She  stops  lesson,  shouts  at  a couple  of  kids 
read,  her  trumpeting  ejaculations  come  in  the  middle  of 
(and  her  own),  almost  as  part  of  them. 


calls  on  girl  to 
kids ' sentences 


9:00  - Class  quite  noisy,  some  calling  out  answers 
around,  her  voice  dominates  the  noise.  (It  is  really 
notes  on  this  properly.) 


, others  horsing 
impossible  to  take 


9:01  - Teacher  tells  them  to  take  out  notebooks,  puts  homework 
questions  on  blackboard. 

9:03  - Then  she  goes  down  the  middle  row  screaming  at  each  kid  in 
the  row  in  turn  for  not  writing,  for  not  sitting  properly,  for  talking. 

Then  goes  back  to  the  blackboard.  Questions  are:  "What  is  'forgotten 

gleanings';  what  are  the  rules  about  forgotten  gleanings;  about  which 
gifts  to  the  poor  have  we  learned;  which  gifts  to  the  poor  are  customary 
in  vineyards,  crops  (produce),  arbors." 

9:05  - Starts  going  around  the  room  checking  notebooks,  keeps  blasting 
the  air  every  few  seconds  with  horrendours  ejaculating  screams.  Stops  ata 
boy  across  the  aisle  from  me,  scolds  him  (quitely)  for  not  doing  any  workat  home. 

9.12  - All  this  --  alternation  of  relative  quite  in  room  blasted  by 
a scream  --  continues.  She  shouts  at  kids  who  have  finished  copying 

assignment  to  check  over  what  they  have  written  "because  I don't  v^ant 
to  see  a single  mistake," 


9:13  - Calls  out  to  take  out  Prophets  books  and  notebooks.  "Quick  " 
expostulated  three  times  in  rapid  succession. 

T screams,  screams,  screams.  (These  kids  would  have  to 
turn  off  just  to  stay  sane.)  She  realizes,  that  lots  of  kids  dorT^t  have 

other,  standing  over  the  kid  and  shouting. 
Why  don  t you  have  a notebook?  How  can  you  learn  without  a notebook?" 

S e could  be  heard  a block  away,  like  the  teachers  I hear  from  the  other 
rooms.  The  kids  never  answer,  they  just  stare  straight  ahead.  (They 
develop  life  patterns  early  here.  It's  heartbreaking  to  listen  to  this.) 

9:19  - Turns  to  lesson  in  Joshua  5.  Class  noisy.  About  a dozen 
kids  participating  in  the  lesson  noisily,  rest  are  doing  their  own 
things.  She  interjects  sssshhh  in  between  every  few  words  as  she  and 
the  kids  try  to  outshout  each  other.  She  writes  on  blackboard:  "What 
are  the  conditions  underlying  Joshua's  success?  a)  abiding  by'all  the 
commandments  in  the  Bible;  not  deviating  from  it  right  or  left,  do  not 
let  the  book  of  the  Bible  leave  your  lips,  and  follow  it  day  and  night." 

9.26  - Bedlam  [^|  probably  meant  pandemonium,  but  perhaps  I was  right 
the  first  timej,  as  she  tells  pupils  to  copy  this  from  the  board. 

9:28  - Starts  to  explain  the  materials  on  the  board.  Then  stops, 

tells  them  to  fold  arms,  calling  out  about  7 names  of  kids  whose  arms 
are  not  folded. 
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9:29  - Starts  talking  in  whisper,  then  with  rifle-shot  voice  palls 
out  boy's  name,  goes  back  to  whisper. 

9:30  - Calls  on  girl  to  read  from  text. 

9:32  - Girl  finishes  reading,  teacher  screams  question  at  her.  Girl 
doesn't  get  the  question  (neither  did  I),  teacher  screams  question  at  her 
agai-QL).  then  immediately  asks  a different  girl  for  the  answer..  First  girl 
(who  had  just  finished  reading  selection)  loses  interest  completely,  turns 
around  to  talk  to  the  girl  behind  her. 

9:33  "■  Teacher  calls  on  a boy  to  read  the  answer  to  her  last  question 
from  the  text  --ah,  I get  it,  she  has  refused  to  accept  answers  in  kids' 
own  words  --  and  he  .reads  as  loud  and  fast  as  he  can. 

9:35  "■  Teacher  asks  another  question,  goes  from  kid  to  kid  asking 
and  repeating  the  question,  no  one  seems  to  have  heard  i t or  to  know  the 
answer.  Class  very  noisy  with  teacher  and  pupils  screaming.  Quite  a 
symphony. 

9:37:30  - Class  momentarily  quiet,  then  returns  to  bedlam.  (Finally 
have  a chance  to  record  the  questions:  they  are  on  where  the  different 

tribes  of  Israel  lived  during  the  time  of  Joshua  after  they  returned  to 
the  Promised  Land.) 

9:41  - School  handyman  comes  in,  noisily  moves  kerosene  heater  from 
the  corner,  and  is  fiddling  with  it  --  repairing  it,  filling  it,  etc.,  as 
far  as  I can  see  from  the  opposite  corner.  jjThis  was  a cold  and  rainy 
day.^ 

9:43  - Everyone  waiting  for  him,  he  leaves. 

9:43:30  - Teacher  has  class  do  sitting  physical  exercises.  The  place 
is  really  wild,  though  I suspect  that  most  of  the  noise  is  hers.  Even  I 
can't  tell.  She  tells  the  class  that  they  can't  learn  unless  they  do 
their  homework.  She  continues  with  the  explanation  of  Joshua  and  his 
followers  crossing  the  Jordan. 

9:45  - Tells  kids  to  take  out  their  snacks.  Comes  over  to  tell  me 
that  they  are  retarded,  or  at  least  most  of  them  are.  She  says  that  she 
has  to  keep  reviewing  and  reviewing  for  the  benefit  of  at  least  the  few 
who  might  make  some  progress.  This  is  within  hearing  of  kids. 

9:47  ” Lines  up  boys  to  go  out  to  wash  hands,  then  the  girls. 

9:50  - They  are  all  back  and  say  prayer  over  food.  She  stands  over 
class  like  a warden  making  sure  they  don't  utter  a sound  while  they  eat. 
Bell  rings.  She  is  going  around  the  room  checking  fingernails.  Same 
dirty  ones  as  yesterday.  Yells  at  them  for  this. 

9:53  “ Yelling  at  kids  who  talk  to  each  other  and  not  sitting  properly. 
Screams,  "If  you  have  finished  eating,  go  outside." 


9:55  " Kids  go  put- 

10:00  - Bell  ends  recess^ 

The  following  day,  at  9:^5  (just  before  the  recess  bell),  the  princi- 
pal's secretary  came  into  the  class  and  walked  over  to  where  I was  seated 
and  told  me  that  the  principal  wanted  to  see  me.  I went  down  to  see  him 
and  he  told  me  that  the  teacher  of  Grade  k had  complained  to  him  twice 
that  my  presence  in  the  class  was  disturbing  to  her.  He  told  me  that 
* neither  said  a word  in  the  class  nor  interfered  in  the 
act i V i t les  of  the  class.  Nevertheless,  she  felt  that  I was  a disturbing 
infl'uence.  'I  pressed  him  to  tell  me  how  I disturbed  the  class,  and  he 
told  me  that  the  teacher  was  disturbed  by  the  pupils  turning  around  to 
look  at  me,  "and  things  like  that."  Naively,  I thought  she  was  ashamed 
at  having  an  outsider  witness  her  behavior  and  screams. 

I left  his  office  --  after  he  told  me  that,  if  I insisted,  he  was 
obligated  to  allow  me  to  continue  my  observations  — and  sought  out  the 
teacher.  She  said  that  she  found  it  more  difficult  to  control  the  class 
while  I was  there;  after  saying  that  I could  not  understand  that,  the 
bel 1 rang  ending  the  recess,  and  we  agreed  to  continue  the  conversation 
uring  the  next  recess.  During  the  next  hour,  her  screaming  was  somewhat 
worse  than  usual,  and  I decided  then  not  to  return;  but  the  payoff  came 
when  we  were  able  to  resume  our  discussion.  In  her  words,  "I  use  physical 
force  when  they  disobey,  and  then  they  behave  for  a week."  She  felt  that 
she  could  not  do  that  in  front  of.a-s.tranger.  I told  her  that  I agreed 
not  to  come  back. 

The  legal  staff  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  considers  a teacher's 
use  of  force  under  and  and  all  circumstances  to  constitute  assault  and 

battery,  even  if  a teacher  physically  restrains  a child  who  is  attacking 
another. 

I was  not  denied  permission  outright  to  observe  Grade  7.  The  princi- 
pal informed  me  when  I contacted  him  a few  weeks  later  about  this  part  of 
my  schedule  that  I could  not  be  permitted  to  spend  more  than  one  day  in 
any  of  the  sections  of  Grade  7 (there  are  three).  I had  explained  to  him, 
when  we  originally  discussed  my  reasons  for  research  procedure,  that  I 
wanted  to  compare  individual  groups  in  large  blocks  of  time;  hence,  as  he 
knew,  it  would  not  be  particularly  useful  for  me  to  spend  only  one  day  in 
a class.  But  he  was  adamant,  and  I decided  not  to  press  the  matter  further. 

It  was  in  my  protocols  for  a low-status  girls'  urban  religious  school 
that  I wrote  in  large  blocked  letters  one  day,  "You  cannot  do  this  to 
people,"  knowing  well  that  this  can  be  --  and  is  — done  to  people.  This 
was  the  school  in  which  a Grade  7 teacher  falsely  accused  a student  of 
refusing  to  leave  a classroom,  described  at  the  end  of  the  previous  section. 

^ The  regular  teacher  of  Grade  k was  a very  pregnant  woman  in  her  late 
20's,  rather  pretty  and  softspoken,  who  told  me  that  she  is  slightly  over- 
whelmed by  the  socio-economic  backgrounds  of  the  children  in  her  class. 

One  day,  she  told  me  about  a girl  in  her  class  "who  is  absent  90^  of  the 
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time,"  She  was  on  the  verge  of  being  declared  a trOant  by  the  school  and 

the  teacher  went  to  visit  the  girl's  home.  She  told  me  that  she  came  into 

a house  of  unspeakable  filth  --  quite  possibly  true  --  and  the  mother, 
who  looked  "on  the  verge  of  death,"  was  trying  to  care  for  six  chi  Idem. 

The  teacher  asked  the  mother  where  the  girl  was,  and  was  told  that  she  was 
that  she  was  at  a "club"  next  door.  Going  there,  the  teacher  found  the 
girl  on  her  knees  scrubbing  the  floor.  The  girl  was  paid  IL.  1 a day  for 

this  work.  (The  Israeli  pound  is  currently  worth  $0.28  and  about  85d  in 

purchasing  power  ) Her  employer  --  probably  the  "madam"  of  the  "club"  -- 
the  teacher  said,  was  a "well  dressed  woman  who  has  a very  well  dressed 
daughter  who  goes  to  school  every  day,"  She  told  the  woman  that  she  would 
be  reported  to  the  police  if  she  did  this  again.  On  the  way  back  to  the 
girl's  house,  the  teacher  asked  her  why  she  did  not  come  to  school;  the 
girl  replied  that  she  did  not  want  to  learn.  As  the  teacher  told  it  to 
me,  "I  told  her  that  if  she  did  not  come  to  school,  the  police  would  put 
her  m prison;  I did  not  say  that  they  would  put  her  parents  in  prison 
because  she  probably  would  not  have  cared  about  that.  And  then  I told 
her  that  it  was  not  safe  not  to  go  to  school,  because  things  are  different 
now;  there  are  Arabs  all  around  who  kidnap  children." 

On  another  occasion,  telling  me  of  her  compassion  for  these  children, 
she  mentioned  that  she  feels  very  guilty  when  she  yells  at  them  or  when 
she  makes  them  stand  in  the  corner,  which  she  does  often.  During  the 
week  that  I was  in  this  class,  about  one-fourth  of  their  classes  were 
taught  to  them  by  the  lady  (also  about  25)  who  was  going  to  become  their 
regular  teacher  after  the  regular  teacher  left  to  have  her  baby  girl 
about  a month  later.  This  teacher  --  who  is  Israeli  born  --  told  me 
that  all  the  girls  m the  class  are  "psychotic."  I asked  her  why  she  said 
this.  "Because  they  are  Oriental,"  she  said,  as  though  it  were  the  most 
obvious  thing  in  the  world. 

Whereas  the  teacher  of  the  class  from  which  I was  ejected  felt  con- 
strained by  my  presence  with  respect  to  the  use  of  physical  punishment, 
there  were  no  such  mhibitions  here.  For  example,  "8:35  (Tuesday)  - One 
of  the  girls  (Mical)  off  on  the  side  of  the  room,  sitting  and  chewing 
gum.  Teacher  sees  her,  tells  her  to  spit  out  the  gum.  D have  never 
been  able  to  understand  what  Is  wrong  with  chewing  gum  in  a class.;;] 

Mical  refuses.  Teacher  goes  over  to  her,  drags  her  along  the  ground  to 
the  wastebasket,  tells  her  to  put  the  gum  in  the  basket.  Michal  slumps 
to  the  ground.  Teacher  pulls  her  up,  Michal  slumps  again.  Teacher  tells 
another  girl  to  get  the  principal  ....  Michal  keeps  the  gum,  and  princi- 
pal never  comes." 

My  observations  here  took  place  during  the  last  week  of  November, 
when  the  torr'^intn.  1 rains  and  cold  weather  had  already  started.  Only 
four  of  the  rbildren  In  this  class  ever  came  to  school  wearing  over- 
shoes; most  of  them  wc*'e  cottons,  torn  socks,  and  sneakers  or  open  summer 
shoes  which  Vv-ere  orten  torn  and  frayed.  These  do  riot  look  like  particu- 
larly vvieli  nourished  children  and  many  of  them  ate  large  blocks  of  bread 
rather  rhan  sandwiches  during  the  snack  break.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not 
unusual  for  the  teachers  here  to  send  girls  into  the  yard  with'Sut  rain- 
coats or  jackets,  while  rain  Viias  falling,  as  punishment  for  infractions. 
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Sometimes,  they  were  left  there  ■^or  an  entire  hour. 

This  is  sometime*-  ml^ad  with  equally  bad  verbal  brutality,  (I  hope 
that  I can  be  forgiven  the  use  of  value-laden  terms  while  doing  anthro- 
pology.) On  Monday,  at  9-44  the  regular  teacher  announced  to  the  class 
that  beginning  with  the  next  hour  they  will  have  a new  teacher  for 
Prophets  and  Bible  (The  one  who  would  take  over  after  the  regular 
teacher  left,  but  she  did  not  tell  them  that  part  of  it).  The  girls 
wanted  to  know  the  new  teacher's  name,  but  she  would  not  tell  them, 
saying,  "She'll  introduce  herself."  Nor  would  she  give  them  a reason 
for  having  a nevj  teacher.  At  10:15,  after  recess,  the  regular  teacher 
came  into  the  class  and  said  that  her  replacement  would  not  come  this 
hour,  but  will  come  the  following  hour.  The  girls  asked  why  she  did 
not  show  up;  they  were  told,  "What  difference  does  it  make  whether  she 
comes  this  hour  or  the  next  hour?"  She  then  told  the  class  that  the 
new  teacher  had  said  that  she  hoped  that  it  would  be  pleasant  for  her 
in  this  class  and  she  told  the  girls  to  make  sure  to  behave. 

11:13  - Bell  ending  recess, 

11:15  - Replacement  teacher  comes  into  the  room,  says,  "1,2."  She 
does  not  introduce  herself.  Tells  girls  to  take  out  Prophets  text. 

Insists  on  quiet,  tells  one  girl  who  does  not  have  a book  that  she  will 
punish  her  if  she  does  not  bring  her  book  tomorrow.  Another  girl  says 
something,  and  teacher  tells  her  that  she  doesn't  need  her  help.  Her 
voice  is  shrill,  "1,2,"  again  insisting  on  quiet.  She  says  that  she 
does  not  want  to  see  books  again  without  paper  covers.  "Why  do  they 
call  this  book  Joshua?"  she  asks  the  class. 

11:17  - New  girl  from  another  city  (who  had  joined  class  for  the 
first  time  this  morning)  comes  in.  Class  is  silent.  Teacher  wants  to 
know  where  the  new  girl  has  been,  other  girls  answer  for  her  saying  she 
was  detained  by  the  school  nurse. 

11:19  - Teacher  explains  why  the  book  Is  called  after  Joshua  and 
why  Joshua  was  such  an  Important  person:  he  brought  the  Hebrew  people 

to  Israel,  "and  now  we  are  In  Israel." 

11:20  - Class  attentive  and  silent  as  teacher  speaks, 

11:22  - "Was  it  so  easy  to  bring  the  Israelites  to  Israel?"  teacher 
asks  class. 

11:22:30  - Girl  who  did  not  have  book  whispers  to  her  neighbor. 

Teacher  stops  talking,  asks  girl,  "Do  you  want  to  be  somewhere  else? 

Your  first  sin  book,  your  second  sin  is  to  talk.  Sin  be- 

gets sin,  and  I want  you  to  stop." 

11:23:30  - Goes  back  to  lesson. 

11:24  - Another  girl  talks  to  a neighbor,  teacher  threatens  to  throw 
her  out  of  the  class.  Asks  a question,  calls  on  one  girl,  another  answers, 
teacher  scolds  her.  Scolding  lasts  longer  than  question  and  answer 
combined , 
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1]:26  > TfrvChr'  "Wi-“r,re  v.'as  Joshua's  first  war?  Jericho?  How 

d^d  lsra<hl’r^-  jr:<;:hc-?"  One  girl  starts  to  answer,  teacher  stops 

bee  >ayir,g  does  o.,t.  the  ertKe  storv,  j*ust  the  essence  of  the 

answf- <• , > I 

Ih27  - &:r)  ‘‘o  vjos'vr’r  again,  teacher  in^terrupts  her  and  she 

tells  Lh;?  -to-'y  o*'  blcv  'ing  do>vn  r.ha  v^alls.  Says  that  this  shows  that 
Bat  t of  ‘//‘as  ■'ur.  a fcgula'^  war,  but.  a miracle, 

11:28  ' Tt* .Tc :> ten--,  to  '’th'  ow  o U"  pjses  word  that  refers  to  an  object, 
fothe*'  chan  a p-?fs'.»nj  another  girl  for,  talking, 

11:29  - T-rai.h.rf  spaakirg:  ‘'How  did  Israelis  cross  the  Jordan?  What 

do  you  ha'-/  e < r*  y oi<  r n ?.vi>  tn  ^ It  was  a rn  i r ac  1 e , Y ou  s ee , the  Israelis  had 
rwo  big  miracU.,  Now  rhs  Israelis  have  p l^c]  to  conquer  the  rest  of 
'the  Land,'" 

11:33  - Stops  h*r  Uctun-,  has  girls  do  physical  exercise  in  their 
seats  after  some  v>.b  is  pet  ing  starts  among  some  girls, 

11:33  >•  Yrlis  ar  a girl  who  v^ar^ts  to  add  something  to  what  teacher 
had  last  said.  She  asks  another  question,  several  girls  start  to  call 
our  answer,  says  to  one  of  them,  "shut  up,"  Tells  all  the  girls  to  put 
their  hands  flat  on  their  desks,  "Now  raise  your  hands  properly," 

11:36  - Tearher  notices  a gsrl  who  had  turned  her  head  to  the  rear  of 
the  room  for  a mlnutr.  She  walks  over  to  the  girl,  bodily  lifts  her  out 
of  her  seat  and  dragi-  her  along  the  floor  and  puts  her  in  a corner  in  the 
front  of  the  room.  Yells  (not  tells)  at  them  to  open  their  notebooks, 

I'l ^2,3"  Ts  Ic]  ip  shrill  yell,  "whoever  speaks  after  '3'  will  be  punished. 
Open'your  notebooks  and  'Norite  two  questions  that  1 will  ask,  and  answer 
them.  Anyone  *who  calks  will  be  sent  to  the  principal."  One  girl  says 
sopT'ethlng,  "Don " t tell  me  what  to  do.  What  is  your  name?"  Other  girls 
give  her  the  girl*‘>  name,  ^ 

1 1 ;40  - Starts  to  write  questions  on  the  blackboard.  Class  becomes 
noisy,  teacher  turns  around,  verging  on  a tantrum,  screams  for  quiet, 
shrilly.  Girls  Vv/ant  to  kntflw  v;bether  they  have  to  write  With  diacritic 
vov\fe1s  (on  which  regular  tearcher  has  been  insisting).  She  screams  at 
theiTi,  "Don't  ask  mu," 

11:43  - Claus  H noisy,  ahe  nrbifcarlly  picks  out  one  girl  who  Is 
talking  and  sends  he:  out  to  the  school  yard, 

11:45  - Teacher  erases  second  question  she  had  put  on  board,  saying 
ft  Vsfas  wrong.  Kids  call  out,  saying  that  they  had  already  written  it, 

Shu  doesn't  apologise,  but  says,  '‘Whoever  wrote  it,  wrote  it."  Questions 
on  board  ar^*:  "(1)  Ho-'  was  Jericho  captured?  (2)  What  did  Ahan  do? 

(3j  Why  t/,ar-  he  punished/" 

11:4/  - "Close  your  notebooks,"  even  though  not  all  of  them  have 
finished  copying  th-.  questions. 
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11:47:30  - She  has  them  do  stretching  exercises  while  sitting  in  their 
seats . 

11:48  - Asks  question  that  I did  not  catch. 

11:49  - Grabs  arm  of  girl  In  front  row  (for  no  reason  that  1 could 
see)  and  girl  cries  out  In  pain. 

11:49:30  - Grabs  hold  of  girl  who  bent  over  to  pick  up  book  that  had 
fallen.  Gets  answer  to  question  asked  at  11:48. 

11:51  " Noise  level  rising,  and  class  Is  on  verge  of  getting  out  of 
control.  Keeps  asking  the  same  question:  "Of  whom  are  Israelis  (In  battle 
of  Jericho)  afraid?  I can’t  keep  up  with  this.  She  gets  into  a physical 
fight  with  a girl  who  has  bent  over  to  get  something  out  of  her  briefcase. 
She  is  still  screaming  out  the  same  question.  She  makes  believe  she  is 
writing  down  names  of  girls  who  are  talking,  though  she  doesn't  knov7  their 
names.  She  says  --  in  a voice  that  sounds  two  octaves  higher  than  her 
previous  and  original  shrill  that  she  will  write  down  the  names  of  girls 
who  are  sitting  quietly  and  they  will  write  down  the  names  of  the  bad  girls. 

11:55  “ Noise  level  has  been  reduced  to  a loud  hum.  Only  about  12 

girls  listening  to  her  as  she  speaks.  Now  she  is  paying  no  attention  to 
girls  who  are  talking  and  fighting  with  each  other  or  banging  on  their 
desks . 

11:57  “ She  tells  them  to  take  out  notebooks.  Pandemonium.  They  want 
to  know  which  notebooks  to  take  out.  She  says,  "Any  ones  you  want  -- 
music,  art.  Prophets."  She  continues  saying  that  she  is  continuing 
writing  the  names  of  good  and  bad  girls,  even  though  everyone  can  see  that 
she  is  neither  writing  nor  knows  the  names. 

12:00  - She  puts  a girl  in  a corner  for  turning  around  to  look  at  a 

sharp  noise  she  had  heard.  Tells  the  class  to  draw  a diagram  of  the 

battle  of  Jericho.  One  girl  wants  to  know  if  they  should  draw  it  now. 

"Eat,"  answers  the  teacher.  Class  is  verging  again  on  being  out  of  con- 
trol. One  girl  is  erasing  something  in  her  notebook,  noisily  brushes  off 
erasures.  Teacher  comes  over  to  her,  grabs  her  arm  and  face,  tells  her 
to  stop,  the  teacher's  fingernails  remain  dug  into  the  girl's  face  for 
about  10  seconds. 

12:03  - Bell,  over,  and  out. 

This  selection  from  my  protocols  illustrates  several  things.  Most 
importantly,  I think  this  shows  that  the  pupils  in  this  class  started 
out  this  hour  quietly,  hoping  to  learn  something,  but  ended  up  in  a 
state  of  pandemonium.  The  sequences  of  this  hour  reveal  that  their  be- 
havior was  a response  to  the  teacher's  provocations,  not  vice  versa. 

In  this  connection,  1 cannot  resist  quoting  from  Israeli  Society 
(1367),  by  S.  N.  Eisenstadt,  who  seems  intent  on  demonstrating  that  the 
separatism^^^  lower-status  groups  in  Israeli  is  due  to  their  self^segre- 
gation.  "P^Wiaps  the  most  far-reaching  way  in  which  the  pioneering 
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..In  this  connection,  anH  before  going  on  to  describe  the  contrasting 
behavior *of  other  teachers,  I want  to  elaborate  a little  on  the  point  that 
I began  to  make  at  the  beginning  of  this  section.  These  data  require  us 
to  ask  anew,  what  Is  educational  (or  any  other)  "discrimination"  or  dis- 
enfranchisement? Is  it  the  preponderance  of  children  of  one  ethnic  or 
color  group,  socioeconomic  stratum,  and  the  like,  in  a particular  class- 
room or  school;  is  it  the  association  of  a school  with  a particular; 
neighborhood;  is  it  the  absence  of  up-to-date  visual  aids  or  gleaming 
tiles  in  the  lavatories;  is  it  the  fact  that  children  walk  to  school 
instead  of  being  "bused";  is  it,  in  other  words,  a result  of  the  "cultur- 
al backgrounds"  of  the  children  and,  especially,  their  parents'? 

I do  not  deny  that  these  factors  play  a role  in  what  is  generally 
(and  ant isept leal 1y)  referred  to  as  "discrimination"  and  the  poorer 
school  performance  of  children  in  disenfranchised  groups.  But  these 
data  --  and  those  collected  in  the  United  States  investigation  --  re- 
veal and  point  to  something  far  more  Important;  I suggest  it  in  the 
form  of  a hypothesis:  Social  science,  »especial ly  those  of  Its  dis- 

ciplines that  have  been  concerned  with  education,  have  helped  to  per- 
petuate systematized  educational  disenfranchisement  by  focusing  al- 
most exclusively  on  the  stars  and  disregarding  what  goes  on  daily  and 
hourly  among  people;  social  science  research  has  served  to  assuage  the 
guilt  of  enfranchised  groups  by  telling  them  to  look  to  — and  thus 
place  responsibility  on  --  the  impersonalities  of  "structure,"  "cultural 
background  (or  poverty  or  deprivation),"  "neighborhoods,"  "population 
balance,."  and  the  like,  without  suggesting  that  there  are  people 
(teachers,  principals,  and  others)  who  are  responsible  for  what  goes  on 
in  a classroom.  Curriculum  planning,  judicial  and  legislative  reform, 
school  relocation,  modern  equipment,  and  the  like,  are  important;  but 
they  will  make  not  a whit  of  a difference  as  long  as  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals --  the  representatives  of  established  authority  — degrade  child- 
ren and  implant  in  their  minds  negative  associations  with  schooling  and 
academic  work. 

What  makes  people  (such  as  teachers)  behave  this  way?  I did  not  go 
into  this  question  systematically  in  my  research  because  I did  not  have 
the  time  or  other  resources;  it  is  an  aspect  of  social  organization  and 
education  that  cries  out  for  intensive  Investigation.  But  my  brief  ac- 
quaintance with  these  teachers  and  the  general  phenomenon  of  inequality 
in  Israel  along  caste  and  class  lines  suggest  several  hypotheses.  The 
first  is  that  such  behavior  Is  an  aspect  of  racism,  which  has  longhand 
deep  roots  In  Israeli  society.  By  racism  I mean  the  idea  that  individuals 
in  a society  are  regarded  as  less  than  human  and  are  to  be  relegated  to 
servile  or  other  Inferior  statuses  by  virtue  of  their  membership  In  cer- 
tain ascriptive  --  racial,  ethnlt,  religious  --  groups. 

Middle  Eastern  social  organization  has  always  been  based  on  the 
separateness  of  groups  — there  have  always  been  Muslim  settlements, 
Christian  settlements,  Jewish  settlements,  and  separate  quarters  for  each 
of  these  groups  within  walled  and  open  cities  --  but  It  is  questionable 
whether  relations  between  them  have  been  characterized  by  racism.  In  the 
sense  that  I have  just  noted.  If  they  were,  it  was  minimal.  Whether  it 
existed  or  not  before  I87O  — the  year  in  which  the  social  landscape  of 
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the  area  underwent  its  first  fundamental  change  In  several  centuries  -- 
it  was  introduced  by  the  European  Jews  to  an  important  degree  in  the  early 
decades  of  the  20th  century,  when  they  began  their  colonization  of  the 
area  in  earnest.  There  is  much  in  Jewish  tradition  and  religious  law 
that  subserved  it:  the  notion  of  the  "chosen  people,"  the  idea  that  Jews 

existed  in  order  to  be  persecuted  by  ot*'  , and  sacred  martyrdom.  In 
Jewish  religious  law,  for  example,  there  are  certain  things  that  can  only 
be  done  by  non- Jews , and  they  are  almost  alv/ays  forbidden  things:  manual 

actions  that  defile  the  sabbath,  ritual  ownership  of  unclean  foods  that 
are  forbidden  to  Jews  (as  on  Passover) , and  the  1 ike.  To  a large  extent, 
these  ideas  --  like  distinctive  "Jewish  values"  in  general  --  were  origi- 
nally adjustments  to  minority  status  in  Europe  and  Asia  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era;  their  direct  reversal  when  the  Jews  became  politi- 
cally and  economically  dominant,  and  later  a majority,  were  almost  inevit- 
able (at  least  in  retrospect).  Having  brought  many  of  these  inter-group 
ideas  and  attitudes  with  them  when  they  began  to  settle  the  area,  the  Jews 
fit  into  the  social  ambience  of  what  was  to  become  Israel  very  well.  In 
establishing  their  political  and  economic  dominance  in  the  area,  the 
Eastern  European  Jews  --  popularly  known  as  the  "pioneers"  — very  quickly 
emphasized  their  separateness  from  the  indigenous  Jewish  population  who 
it  must  also  be  added , wanted  nothing  to  do  with  the  "upstart"  Europeans, 
and  from  non-Europeans  generally.  The  informal  forerunner  of  the 
Histadrut  (in  1913)  was  Almost  exclusively  European,  as  was  the  Histadrut 
itself  when  it  was  established  in  1920;  the  same  was  true  of  the  Jewish 
Agency,  which  was  founded  in  1929.  Paralleling  these  developments  were 
similar  divisions  in  tl<e  educational  sphere:  there  were  not  only  sepa- 

rate schools  for  Eastern  Europeans  and  others  but  also  separate  languages 
of  instruction  and  separate  curricula.  (I  will  present  the  original 
documentations  of  this  in  translation  in  a separate  publicatioa)  |.ater, 
especially  during  the  1930s  and  19^0s,  when  political  centralization  in 
the  Jewish  sector  was  paralleled  by  increasing  educeijtional  centralization, 
Jewish  schools  adopted  the  policy  noted  earlier,  by  which  teachers'  class- 
room rolls  always  noted  the  ethnic  origin  of  each  child  alongside  his  name. 
This  custom  was  dropped  after  1948  in  the  name  of  greater  egalitarianism. 

In  reality,  however,  it  was  unnecessary  because  residential-ethnic  segre- 
gation was  a more  effective  substitute. 

Function  recapitulates  structure  (and  vice  versa);  the  formal  separate- 
ness of  groups  in  both  Middle  Eastern  and  European  Jewish  tradition  pro- 
vided the  climate  in  which  the  consciousness  and  attitudes  of  group  sepa- 
rateness could  grovj  and  fester.  Each  reinforced  the  other,  and  continues 
to  do  so. 

Israel,  of  course,  is  in  no  way  unique  in  this  respect;  in  fact,  it 
is  hardly  different  from  any  other  society,  especially  during  the  early  | 
stages  of  nationhood  in  which  the  overriding  concern  of  the  ruling  groups’ 
is  to  establish  identification  with  the  state  at  any  cost.  Divide  et 
impera,  as  noted,  has  long  been  known  to  nations'  governors  as  the  cheap- 
est, quickest,  and  among  the  most  effective  techniques  in  this  regard. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  source  of  tne  behavior  of  teachers  described 
above;  "scientifically"  respectable  notions  of  "cultural  deprivation" 
and  its  cousins.  It  is  known  that  perception  influences  behavior.  One 
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of  th<2  consequences  of  such  Ideas  as  "cultural  deprivation"  Is  to  instil 
perceptions  of  difference.  When  teachers  are  taught  that  certain  groups 
are  disadvantaged,  deprived,  primitive,  or  what  have  you,  the  notion  is 
automatically  implanted  In  the  teachers’  minds  that  these  people  are 
different.  Inferior,  of  a lower  ranking,  Incapable  of  the  same  things, 
and  requiring  different  treatment  than  others.  These  are  academically 
spawned  Ideologies  which  reinforce,  perpetuate,  and  justify  separateness 
or  particularistic  values  and  criteria.  If  Israel  had  not  Imported  these 
concepts  from  the  United  States  --  which  developed  them  at  a point  at 
which  disenfranchised  groups  began  to  demand  the  sociopolitical  equality 
of  ritual  rhetoric  --  It  would  have  had  to  Invent  them. 

At  the  risk  of  Implying  that  I am  in  favor  of  censorship,  one  of  the 
conclusions  of  this  research  Is  that  we  must  find  ways  of  banishing  from 
our  educational  philosophies  such  varied  and  myriad  ways  of  saying  to  prO“ 
spective  teachers,  "Look,  these  people  are  different  from  you  and  me,  they 
have  to  be  treated  differently,  you  cannot  expect  the  same  from  them  as 
can  be  expected  from  'us'  and  from  'our'  children,  there  are  'we'  and 
'they,'  their  capacities  are  different  from  ours,  do  not  treat  all  people 
as  equals,  be  on  the  lookout  for  criteria  of  difference  and  separateness 
--  and  act  accordingly."  As  I sat  in  classrooms  like  those  described 
above,  I often  found  myself  fantasylng  about  bravr-new-wor Id  and  1984- 
type  mass  posr-hypnotic  suggestions  for  prospective  teachers  which  would 
be  based  on  «>fcher  kinds  of  premises  i all  people  can  be  --  and  are  to 
be  — treated  similarly,  all  are  capable  of  the  same  performance,  and  nil 
are  to  be  treated  with  the  dignity  which  will  lead  them  to  believe  that 
they  are  capable  of  the  highest  levels  of  Intellectual  activity.  But 
these  were  daydreams,  reinforced  by  my  having  seen  children  from  "cultur- 
ally deprived  backgrounds"  doing  very  well  in  arithmetic  lessons  in  Grade 
4 while  they  were  being  taught  set-theory  (which  1 could  not  grasp). 

Third,  such  behavior  appears  to  be  motivated  on  the  personal  level  of 
individual  teachers  by  fear.  Specifically,  the  fear  is  of  upward  mobility 
on  the  part  of  lower-status  groups  who  subjectively  threaten  a shaky  sense 
of  security  --  or  who  reinforce  a deep  sense  of  social  Insecurity  --  of 
teachers.  This  Is  admittedly  conjectural,  and  I have  no  direct  evidence 
for  it.  But  it  was  an  Impression  that  continued  to  recur  to  me  as  I 
watched  these  teachers  and  spoke  to  them.  When  I described  this  behavior 
to  Individual  Israelis,  their  Immediate  and  spontaneous  reactions  were 
often  almost  uniformly,  "These  teachers  are  scared." 

The  occupation  of  teaching  in  Israel  is  rapidly  becoming  an  exclusive 
province  of  what  we  would  call,  in  the  United  States,  the  lower  middle 
class.  This  is  especially  true  in  connection  with  elementary  school 
teachers.  Generally,  those  who  become  secondary  school  teachers  in  Israel 
--  aside  from  coming  from  solid  middle-class  backgrounds  --  tend  to  be 
the  lowest  scorers  on  the  university  matriculation  examinations.  Each 
succeeding  year  during  the  last  two  decades  has  seen  an  increasing  num- 
ber --  and  an  even  larger  proportion  --  of  the  children,  especially 
daughters,  of  immigrants  from  North  Africa  and  Asia  entering  training  for 
elementary-school  teacher  training.  The  latter  people  have  almost  no 
political  representation  In  the  Israeli  government  or  in  the  teachers' 
unions;  their  ethnic  representation  In  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
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Culture  Is  limited  to  a "tokenism"  of  two  people  who  are  largely  without 
decis Ion-making  authority.  They  are  economically  insecure  and  they  are 
among  the  first  people  to  suffer  from  the  frequently  recurring  spurts  of 
Israeli  economic  Inflation,  As  in  many  societies,  in  which  the  general 
rule  is  that  a woman  must  marry  a man  of  at  least  equal  status,  and  pre- 
ferably one  of  higher  social  position,  many  teachers  --  the  majority  of 
whom  are  women  on  their  ways  upward  face  a tenuous  marital  situation; 
this  is  especially  severe  in  Israel  where  an  unmarried  girl  older  than  22 
is  referred  to  as  a "spinster," 

Almost  by  definition,  there  is  very  little  room  at  the  top  in  a pyra- 
midally organized  society.  In  Israel,  the  sides  of  the  pyramid  are  not 
smooth;  instead,  they  are  steeply  stepped  and  there  is  geometrically  less 
and  less  room  at  each  succeeding  level.  Observers  with  limited  experience 
In  Israel  are  often  struck  by  what  they  refer  to  as  a frequently  charac- 
teristic trait  of  "envy"  among  Israelis,  More  realistically,  I would  say 
that  Israelis  frequently  manifest  what  George  Foster  has  called  an  "image 
of  limited  good,"  the  feeling  that  desirable  things  are  in  very  limited 
supply  and  that  one  person’s  success  in  gaining  a share  of  them  means 
that  everyone  else  has  proportionately  less.  There  is  an  important  basis 
in  reality  for  this  in  Israel  --  as  in  most  other  societies  in  which  the 
image  of  Hmited  good  is  found  --  because  there  i s very  little  to  go 
around.  The  cost  of  living  is  very  high,  inflation  continually  eats 
away  at  reserves,  and  the  rate  of  taxation  is  one  of  the  highest  In  the 
Vv'orld  (but  still  insufficient  to  curb  inflation).  Maintaining  the  appear- 
ances of  social  status  is  very  important,  reinforced  by  the  fact  that 
prestigious  position  does  bring  privilege  and  ease;  I have  never  so  much 
enjoyed  being  "herr  Professor"  as  I did  during  my  two  years  in  Israel,  In 
fact,  the  consciousness  of  status  and  deference  to  people  who  hold  it  seems 
to  be  increasing,  I was  very  struck  by  the  discrepancy  between  the  tra^ 
ditional  "image"  of  Israeli  egalitarianism  and  informality  and  the  reality 
of  behavior.  Many  people  to  whom  I spoke  about  this  said  that  it  is  some- 
thing about  which  many  people  are  concerned  because  formality  between 
people  of  different  social  positions  is  increasing.  For  example,  I was 
unsuccessful  in  trying  to  get  any  of  my  Israeli  research  assistants  --  two 
of  whom  were  older  than  I --  to  address  me  by  my  first  name;  even  in 
kibbutzim,  people  were  often  reluctant  to  address  me  by  my  first  name  until 
they  felt  that  they  knew  me  well  enough  to  warrant  such  fami  1 iatS^  and  In- 
formal i ty , 


Whether  on  the  increase  or  not,  the  fact  nevertheless  remains  that 
status  differences  are  marked  and  that  people  are  very  conscious  of  them. 
Such  differences  thus  become  psychologically  very  important,  especially 
in  a society  which  is  riddled  with  explicit  and  implicit  group  differences: 
between  Jews  and  non-Jews  (especially  Arabs),  between  Ashkenazim  and 
Sephardim,  between  religious  and  non-religious  factions,  among  poTTfTfal 
parties,  between  the  military  and  civilian  spheres,  between  kibbutzim 
and  moshavim,  between  the  rural  and  the  urban  sectors,  between  Development 
Towns  and  other  kinds  of  settlements,  and  between  the  governnient  and  polity. 
When  status  positions  tend  to  become  crowded  --  or  are  threatened  with 
crowding  --  people  tend  to  fear  that  what  they  have  gained  will  become 
debased  and  that  gains  by  others  will  mean  losses  by  them.  The  mobility 
aspirations  of  lower-status  Asians  and  North  Africans  are  thus  under- 
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standably  threatening  to  many  elementary  school  teachers,  whether  or  not 
they  are  themselves  from  these  backgrounds.  For  a variety  of  reasons, 
largely  economic,  the  strivings  for  mobility  --  especially  educational  -- 
appear  to  have  Increased  In  strength  and  volume  since  the  I967  war,  though 
it  Is  still  too  early  to  tell  whether  and  to  what  degree  these  strivings 
will  be  sustained,  Unfo'^tunately , we  do  not  have  the  data  which  would 
tell  us  whether  the  severely  damaging  behavior  described  above  has  also 
been  Increasing  over  previous  periods. 

But  lest  anyone  with  a bent  for  mass  group  psychotheraphy  programs 
Imagine  that  such  irrational  fears  can  easily  be  overcome,  it  must  also 
be  pointed  out  that  there  is  a very  important  measure  of  realistically 
based  fear  among  elementary  school  teachers  In  Israel,  During  the  last 
several  years,  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  has  been  raising  the 
minimal  qualifications  of  elementary  school  teachers;  by  1971,  every  ele- 
mentary school  teacher  will  have  to  have  an  equivalent  of  a B.A.  degree. 
The  ministry  has  been  able  to  do  this  because  the  number  of  people  in  the 
country  meeting  these  minimal  qualifications  has  recently  equalled  the 
demand  for  them.  For  those  who  must  return  to  school  to  meet  these  re- 
quirements, the  threat  has  materialized;  It  is  much  worse  for  women  with 
families.  It  is  for  the  socially  and  psychologically  most  vulnerable 
that  such  concepts  as  ’’cultural  deprivation"  and  "cultural  disadvantage" 
are  godsends,  having  the  respectability  of  academic  sanction  for  per- 
ceiving group  differences,  and  thus  inevitably  acting  on  them. 

But  there  is  a "double  bind"  in  these  factors.  It  will  have  been 
noticed  that  most  of  the  teachers  behaving  demeaningly  to  children  from 
disenfranchised  groups  are  women,  (While  a few  men  also  do  so,  this  is 
primarily  characteristic  of  women  teachers;  I do  not  think  that  this  is 
only  a result  of  the  preponderance  of  females  in  Israeli  schools.) 
Nevertheless,  it  also  appears  that  the  best  teachers  are  also  women. 

More  accurately,  what  I think  should  be  said  is  that  children’s  relation- 
ships to  the  learning  situation  were  characterized  by  more  eagerness, 
warmth,  and  general  positiveness  when  they  were  taught  by  women,  I 
became  aware  of  this  In  a rather  unusual’  way,  I began  to  notice  after 
several  months  of  observation  that,  despite  the  repeti t iveness  of 
materials  and  the  unpleasantness  of  many  Grades  4 I found  Grades  7 to  be  ' 
much  more  boring  for  me;  this  was  even  more  true  of  Grades  11,  The 
higher  the  grade  I was  observing,  the  more  I felt  a lack  of  con«.inuIty 
from  hour  to  hour  and  the  more  I experienced  feeling  like  the  proverbial 
man  v^/ho  tightens  bolts  on  an  assembly  line  without  any  sense  of  related- 
ness to  a whole.  My  assistants  in  observations  In  the  Jewish  and  Arab 
schools  --  an  Israel!  Jewish  young  lady  and  an  Israeli  Arab  man,  respect- 
ively, both  In  their  early  20s  and  university  students  --  reported  similar 
experiences  to  me. 

Aside  from  the  ages  of  pupils,  there  are  two  things  that  characterize 
the  upper  grades  vis-^-vIs  Grade  4;  the  higher  one  goes  In  the  grade- 
structure  the  greater  are  the  number  of  special-subject  teachers  and  male 
teachers.  While  it  is  difficult  to  factor  out  the  relative  Influence  of 
one  of  these  characteristics  over  the  other  on  pupils  without  careful 
electronic  analyses  of  the  data  --  for  which  there  has  not  yet  been  time 
--  it  Is  my  impression  (and  that  of  my  assistants)  that  teachers’  sex  is 
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the  more  lmpo''t3r»:  f rir tor  of  the  two.  By  and  large,  female  spec? a) -sub- 
ject teachers  «;eem  to  ha’/e  hade  much  warmer  relationship  with  their 
pupHs^  than  mak-  counterparts,  i do  not  think  that  we  have  to  go 

much  further  i:n  unders  tanding  this  than  the  conventional  fol  k wisdom  which 
as^rts  that  wome-  have  a much  more  empathic  and  patient  attitude  toward 
children  than  malf.s,  (As  many  experienced  teachers  know,  one  has  to 
something  of  a mother  as  well  as  a "ham"  to  be  a good  teacher,)  It  Is 
perhaps  because  or  this  very  involvement  with  children  --  psychologically 
speaking  --  that  wo--^en  teachers  are  either  terrible  or  excellent,  to  a 
much  greater  deg»-ee  than  male  teachers. 


While  the  growing  professionalization  of  teaching  will  probably  lead 
to  a gre,||j|r  domiinince  of  schools  by  men  --  for  a variety  of  reasons  that 
are  too  to  go  into  here  --  the  data  gathered  at  least  in  Israel  su 

gests  that  this  dominance  should  not  lead  to  the  exclusion  of  women  from 
the  class-rroms.  Instead,  greater  cognizance  should  be  taken  in  training  pro 
grams  of  sex  differences,  es  pec  I, a 1 ly  In  relation  to  ch  i Idrten.  Furthermore 
since  teaching  is  --  at  least  for  the  present  --  an  important  means  of  up- 
ward mobility,  much  better  Information  is  needed  about  sex  differences  in 
respect  to  staius  differences  and  psychological  vulnerabilities  (or  sub- 
ject Ivejeellngs  of  threat)  with  regard  to  marginal  status  positions  and 
perceptions  of  the  nobility  of  lower-status  groups. 


Now  let  us  turn  to  the  second  group  of  teachers  who  illustrate  the 
proposition  that  as  children  are  defined,  so  they  will  be  treated  This 
group  of  teachers  defined  the  problems  in  their  classes  in  terms  of  in- 
dividuals, not  groups. 


Let  us  begin  again  with  Grade  4 of  the  upper-status  coed  urban  secu- 
lar school.  When  I asked  the  teacher  of  this  class  what  her  basic  prob- 
lems in  the  class  were,  she  said,  "Yes,  there  are  problems.  There  are  a 
few  children  of  divorced  parents  who  have  problems.  Some  children  have 
personal  psychological  problems  that  the  school  does  not  know  the  details 
of,  and  so  we  sometimes  call  in  a psychologist.  Then  there  are  the  chil- 
dren of  diplomats,  who  have  quite  a j°ob  adj'usting  during  their  first  few 
months  back  in  Israel,  Llsrael  seems  to  have  the  world's  highest  per 
capita  corps  of  former  diplomats.  Diplomatic  posts  are  very  often  sine- 
cures for  former  high  ranking  army  officers  for  whom  there  are  no  other 
posts  at  the  moment,  for  politically  dangerous  former  army  officers,  or 
for  people  who  may  prove  to  be  embarasslng  to  the  government  for  a var- 
iety of  reasons  ,J  And  problems  like  the  boy  whose  table  you  share, 
we  ve  had  many  problems  with  him  all  along,"  In  answer  to  my  query 
about  the  latter,  she  said,  "He  used  to  disrupt  the  class  quite  a bit 
and  demand  lots  of  attention,"  I asked  why  this  was  so;  she  replied, 
"Probably  because  be  Is  an  only  child."  My  own  impression  was  that  the 
level  and  pace  of  Instruction  left  him  thoroughly  bored. 

This  teacher  has  not  always  been  like  this.  She  admitted  to  me  that 
when  she  had  taught  at  other  schools  before  coming  to  this  one,  she  wa-= 
much  stricter,  much  more  of  a disciplinarian,  and  much  harsher  with  her 
students.  These  were  lower-status  schools.  Her  attitude  to  the  class 
was  undepcored  by  her  request  that  I say  a few  words  to  the  class  during 
the  "Social  Hour"  on  the  Friday  of  the  week  that  I spent  there.  When  she 


approached  me  about  this  a few  days  before,  she  sale  to  me,  "!  don't 
want  the  children  to  go  away  with  the  impression  that  you  were  just  a 
body  present  in  the  classroom." 

It  should  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  she  is  different  in  her 
attitudes  with  respect  to  teaching  in  general.  The  following  excerpts 
from  my  protocols  will  illustrate  this, 

(Tuesday)  8:35  “ (A  review  of  homework)  Some  pupils  give  the 
wrong  answer  to  one  of  the  questions  they  were  supposed  to  answer. 
Several  of  the  boys  say  that  this  was  the  answer  given  in  their 
science  textbook.  Mrs.  Y tells  them,  "Don't  argue.  If  you  want  to 
argue,  do  so  outside  after  class"  (apparently  meaning,  among  themselves 
during  recess).  Later  the  same  day,  during  the  arithmetic  lesson,  the 
teacher  says  at  one  point,  "Try  to  do  the  problem  quickly,  don't  guess 
quickly,  solve  it  quickly,"  On  Thursday,  also  during  the  arithmetic 
lesson,  she  puts  several  problems  in  simple  division  on  the  board, 

11:29  - She  says,  "Make  sure  to  examine  your  answers,  so  that  it  really 
gets  into  your  heads,  arms,  legs,  who  knows  where  else?"  11:30  - She 
starts  calling  for  answers  and  asks  whether  anyone  got  wrong  answers. 
One  girl  raises  her  hand  and  teacher  says,  "How  can  you  get  135  when  it 
can  only  be  130?"  1 1 ; 32  - Teacher  starts  working  out  these  divisions 

by  long  steps.  She  asks  whether  anyone  does  not  understand.  One  boy 
raises  his  hand  and  teacher  says,  "How  can  you  not  understand?"  She 
calls  him  to  the  board  and  has  him  work  out  one  of  the  problems.  The 
sarcasm  drips. 

Now  let  us  see  how  this  teacher  maintains  discipline  in  her  class. 
When  children  carry  on  whispered  conversations  during  class,  she  either 
quietly  says,  "Children,"  or  equally  quietly  calls  their  names.  Even 
when  provoked,  she  is  the  epitome  of  restraint.  The  following  is  an 
excerpt  from  my  protocol  of  Monday:  11;00.  Recess  over.  Kids  start 

for  their  classrooms.  11:02.  Several  fistfights  in  the  front  of  the 
classroom.  11:05.  Teacher  comes  in  for  lesson  in  Prophets.  There  is 
a chair  on  her  desk.  She  asks  who  put  it  there,  boy  raises  his  hand, 
she  tells  him  to  put  the  chair  and  himself  (unseated)  n the  corner. 

She  starts  the  lesson.  11:06.  Tells  boy  in  the  corner  to  return  to 
his  seat.  They  are  reviewing  yesterday's  lesson,  11:08.  She  stops 
talking,  class  is  noisy,  she  is  trying  to  get  them  to  quiet  down.  She 
comments  to  the  class,  "Something  irregular  must  have  happened  during 
the  last  recess  to  cause  this  restlessness."  She  resumes  the  lesson. 
The  class  seems  attentive  from  what  I can  see,  except  for  the  boy  next 
to  me  who  is  reading  a novel  but  who  "checks  in"  every  few  minutes. 

The  lesson  is  about  places,  tribes,  and  people,  Israelites  crossing 
into  the  "Promised  Land."  The  boy  in  front  of  me  is  eating  a sandwich. 
Teacher  notices  him  but  doesn't  say  anything  to  him,  (1  would  say 
class'  restlessness  stems  from  gymnastics  teacher's  yelling  at  them 
and  constantly  demanding  quiet  from  the  class  and  from  the  four  boys 
on  the  sidelines  who  were  excused  for  physical  reasons.)  A few  minutes 
later  she  says  to  a boy,  "I  know  you  have  many  important  things  to  say 
to  your  friend,  I've  no  doubt  about  it,  but  please  tell  him  later," 
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Almo'i  d'.ii'Y  dr>cus‘^"on  of  educational  problems  in  Israel  --  with 
educat  Ion  r-' r * , pcy  ::Holog1  sts  , sociologists,  government  officials,  and 
parents  --  qvlckly  reduces  itself  to  the  different  capacities  of  ethnic 
and  sodoe^ononrlr  groups.  As  mentioned,  the  level  of  arithmetic  In 
many  of  the  d Isen r r anch ised  groups  Is  no  lower,  and  sometimes  higher, 
than  In  4 of  this  school.  Similarly,  I think  the  data  that  I have 

collected  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  significant  difference  in  the 
capaci ties  of  different  ethnic  and  socioeconomic  groups,  either  Intel- 
lectually or  Vvi-i  th  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  expected  classroom 
decorum,  Instead,  children  respond  to  the  conditions  of  specific  situ- 
ations. with  which  thc^y  are  presented  or  In  which  they  find  themselves. 
Consider,  for  e.»an-pla,  this  excerpt  from  my  classroom  protocols  (Wednes- 
day) : 

8:00  - 1 1 rings,  music  teacher  (a  man,  whose  name  I did  not  get) 

comes  In.  Cla«''s  Is  v^ry  noisy,  he  simply  stands  In  front  of  the  room 
waiting  for  quiet. 

8:03  “ He  notices  me,  and  asks  who  I am,  I tell  him, 

8" 03  - 2 boys  and  1 girl  have  alto  recorders  with  them.  Teacher 
says  that  last  week  l6  kids  said  they  would  bring  their  recorders.  No 
comments  from  class,  He  asks  those  who  have  recorders  with  them  to 
tootle  a bit  on  them.  He  tells  girl  to  open  top  piece  of  her  recorder 
a fraction  of  an  Inch  to  correct  tone.  He  explains  consequences  of 
this  action  for  pitch  of  recorder, 

8; lA  - He  takes  out  his  accordion.  The  three  pupils  play  a tune 
on  their  recorders.  He  tries  to  get  them  to  play  in  rounds. 

8:l8  - This  doesn't  work,  and  he  tells  them  to  forget  about  it, 

8:20  - He  is  trying  to  get  class  to  be  quiet,  and  plays  a few 
chords  on  h I s accord i on , 

8:22  - He  starts  playing  a song,  the  class  is  noisy,  he  stops. 

He  keeps  asking  for  quiet  without  raising  his  voice.  The  kids  do  not 
seem  to  be  paying  much  attention  to  him, 

8:2,A  - He  plays  through  a song  about  Galilee  very  quickly  and 
quietly.  Song  h^s  only  three  notes, 

8:27  - Class  still  noisy.  He  tries  to  get  pupils  to  accompany 
him  In  song  and  on  the  three  recorders, 

8:30  - FlnfiHy,  he  is  reasonably  (not  entirely)  successful  In 
getting  kids  to  sing,  but  cuts  out  the  recorder  accompaniment.  Pupils 
completely  disregard  him  when  he  asks  them  collectively  or  Individually 
to  stop  talking,  turning  around,  etc. 

8:32  " He  suggests  that  they  sing  a Hanukka  song,  and  he  plays 
along  on  h I s accord  1 on , 


8:33  “ He  stops  playing  the  accordion,  asks  the  class  to  stop 
singing,  they  continue  singing.  They  finish  the  song,  start  singing 
it  again,  in  very  raggedy  fashion. 


8:35  - He  puts  his  accordion  back  In  its  cas( 


. ^ le.  The  class  is  very 

noisy,  almost  every  kid  talking  at  once,  he  just  stands  there  waitinq 
for  quiet.  ^ 


8:36  - Class  finally  quiets  down.  He  beats  out  a rhythm  with  his 
knuckles  on  the  desk,  asks  who  knows  the  name  of  the  song.  By  the  time 
he  has  finished,  the  clasS)  is  restless  and  noisy  again, 

8:37  “ He  sends  a boy  out  of  the  room  for  horsing  around.  Class 
suddenly  quiets  down, 

8:38  - Two  pupils  tell  him  what  they  think  the  song  Is,  and  the 
class  suddenly  becomes  noisy  again, 

^•39  “ Class  becomes  quiet  as  suddenly  as  It  became  noisy,  he 
doesn't  say  whether  answers  were  correct  or  not.  He  beats  out  another 
tune  on  the  desk,  1 pupil  tells  him  what  the  song  is,  class  becomes 
noisy  again,  with  almost  everyone  in  private  conversations, 

8:40  - Continuation  of  alternation  of  answers,  noise,  answers 
noise  , , . , 


8:44  - Teacher  sits  down  at  desk,  waits  for  quiet, 

8:45  - He  resumes  rapping  out  rhythms,  barely  audibly.  This  keeps 


8:50  -No  letup  In  noise.  The  class  suddenly  starts  a song  on 
their  own  without  him,  and  be  Just  stands  there  until  they  finish  singing. 

8:51  - He  sits  down.  These  kids  are  behaving  Just  the  way  Moroc- 
cans are  s tereotypical ly  supposed  to  behave, 

S:S2  - Wordlessly,  he  leaves  the  room.  Returns  to  tell  me  (in 
English)  how  uncomfortable  he  was  w^th  me  in  class,  taking  notes.  Com- 
plains to  me  how  music  Instruction  Is  treated  as  a stepchild  in  schools. 
Walks  away  looking  awfully  sad. 

In  this  grade,  there  were  no  other  hours  during  which  so  much  time 
was  spent  in  trying  to  maintain  decorum.  In  fact,  there  were  few  approach- 
ing it.  The  point  that  ! want  to  make  is  an  obvious  one  but  It  neverthe- 
less has  to  be  made  explicit,  especially  in  the  context  of  Israel,  be- 
cause teachers  never  speak  of  disciplinary  problems  in  connection  with 
the  children  of  Israel's  elite,  but  only  in  connection  with  the  children 
of  lower  status  immigrants.  As  far  as  the  children  are  concerned,  this 
music  teacher  Is  unimportant:  They  see  him  only  once  a week,  he  does  not 
give  them  any  grades,  and  he  has  no  contact  with  their  parents.  They  are 
well  behaved  with  their  regular  teacher,  because,  In  addition  to  being 
quietly  firm  with  them,  she  is  the  equivalent  of  what  we  (In  the  United 
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States)  call  a "home  room  teacher"  --  she  fills  out  the  report  cards  that 
they  receive  three  times  a year,  she  is  in  contact  with  their  parents,  and 
it  is  her  approval  that  they  seek.  In  other  words,  Israeli  children  — 
probably  like  all  others  in  other  societies  --  cannot  be  characterized  as 
behaving  this  way  or  that,  but  only  in  the  context  of  specific  situations, 
expectations,  and  reciprocal  behavior  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

Naturally,  children  do  not  turn  their  moods  on  and  off  like  water 
coming  out  of  a faucet.  They  had  become  rowdy,  by  any  standards,  during 
this  music  lesson.  It  is  not  surpising  that  it  had  a spillover  effect 
on  the  next  hour,  but  let  us  see  how  their  regular  teacher  handled  it  and 
how  the  children  responded. 

9:00  - Recess  over,  kids  start  back  to  classes  when  bell  sounds  in 

yard , 


9:02  - Bedlam,  absolute  bedlam,  in  the  classroom. 

9:03  - Teacher  comes  in  to  begin  grammar  lesson.  She  begins  to  try 
to  quiet  them  down. 

9:05  - She  sends  a boy  out  of  the  room,  and  class  quiets  down. 

9:06  - Calls  on  pupils  to  read  homework  answers.  Problem  was  to 
construct  sentences  with  assigned  verbs. 


9:17  ~ All  verbs  finally  covered,  exercise  over.  Class  becomes  a 
little  restless.  Some  kids  who  had  not  been  called  on  start  calling 
out  sentences  they  had  written.  Teacher  raises  her  voice  slightly  at  a 
girl,  saying,  "Some  children  like  to  hear  a teacher  raise  her  voice.  I 
don't  like  to  raise  my  voice."  Says  O.K.,  she  will  call  on  a few  of 
the  pupils  who  didn't  have  a chance  to  read  their  answers.  Most  of  the 
class  is  participating  and  following  the  answers.  A feV7  kids  start 
calling  out  answers  without  being  called  on. 


9:19  - Again  scolds  kids  quietly  for  talking  out  of  turn. 

9:20  - Everyone  has  had  a chance  to  read  answers.  Teacher  starts 
a new  problem,  conjugation  of  verbs,  and  asks  for  oral  answers  before 
they  start  writing  . . . , 

This  lesson  ended  at  9:^2,  and  my  protocol  for  the  remainder  of 
the  hour  does  not  contain  a single  reference  to  discipline  or  the  main- 
tenance of  decorum  in  the  classroom.  I am  certain  that  if  I had  a tape- 
record  of  the  music  and  grammar  lessons  of  this  class  and  played  it 
to  an  Israeli  audience  that  did  not  know  its  source  (and  erased  all  re- 
ferences to  the  alto  recorders,  because  that  would  reveal  the  student's 
socioeconomic  status),  they  would  insist  that  these  were  two  different 
classrooms;  I am  sure  that  many  would  also  claim  that  the  first  was  a 
classroom  made  up  of  children  of  immigrants,  while  the  second  was  not. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  Grade  4 of  an  urban  uppeWs tatus  boys'  religious 
school  whose  teacher  told  me  that  he  had  "no  particular  problems"  wit-h. 
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this  class.  The  teacher  Is  a young  man  In  his  late  20s,  who  himself 
comes  from  an  upper-status  family.  Without  being  able  to  quantify  such 
an  assertion,  it  was  my  Impression  that  the  relations  between  him  and 
his  students  were  among  the  warmest  that  I observed.  His  students  seemed 
to  love  him,  and  I often -got  the  impression  that  he  reciprocated  the  senti- 
ment. When  he  was  able  to  get  their  attention,  they  would  listen  to  him 
raptly  and  seemed,  to  absorb  what  he  taught  them  as  so  many  sponges;  he  has 
the  e.ssentlal  Ingredient  of  a good  teacher;  he  is  a magnificent  ham.  The 
following  section  from  my  protocols  from  this  c'^ass  focuses  on  two  themes. 
The  first  Is  h’s  Inconsistency;  this  is  an  important  feature  of  Israeli 
classrooms  and  I will  deal  with  it  separately  below.  The  second,  which  is 
to  the  point  here,  is  that  he  was  very  gentle  in  situations  in  which  other 
teachers  --  those  who  define  their  pupils  and  tl>^r  problems  in  group  and 
pejorative  terms  — would  be  screaming  or  using  corporal  punishment, 

8:55  - Teacher  enters  classroom,  all  the  pupils  are  standing  their 

desks.  He  says,  "2,3."  This  Is  an  abbreviation  of  "1,2,3,"  and  at  "3" 
everyone  sits.  He  rummages  around  in  his  brief  case,  pupils  sit  silently. 

8:57  “ Class  sings  a song,  led  by  teacher.  (I  suspect  this  is  for 
my  benefit.) 

8:59  - Teacher  calls  for  lesson  (Mlshnah),  Then  turns  to  several 
odds  and  ends,  returns  homework  from  previous  day,  and  discusses  pro- 
blems separately  with  two  different  boys  on  either  side  of  his  desk, 
turning  from  one  to  the  other  ping-pong  style.  Again  calls  for  lesson. 
Class  becomes  noisy  and  restless.  He  waits. 

9:03  - Lesson  starts  with  teacher  asking  boys  for  definitions  of 
words  from  Mishnah  text,  such  as  differences  between  "ask"  and  "request." 
Then  turns  to  word  "distribution,"  as  in  connection  with  water  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  Most  of  his  questions  deal  with  subtleties  of  related 
words . 

9: 09  '-ileachet^ot ices  one  boy  without  a book  in  front  of  him. 

Ridicules  h im  wi th  sarcasm,  class  is  silent. 

9:10  - Lesson  resumes.  More  on  definitions  of  words, 

9:12  - Teacher  turns  to  write  on  blackboard,  and  repeatedly  turns  to 
class  to  try  to  get  them  to  pay  attention  to  what  he  is  writing.  He  is 
not  very  successful,  finally  ridicules  them,  calling  them  infants  who 
cannot  pay  attention.  Pupils  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  him,  ind  boys 
in  the  rear  of  the  class  (those  whom  I can  see  most  clearly)  are  drawing, 

talking,  daydreaming.  On  the  board,  he  has  drawn  a facsimile  of  a note- 

book page,  with  lines  and  margins. 

9:1^  - He  tells  class  to  take  out  notebooks.  Shows  the  class  pre- 
cisely how  he  wants  them  to  draw  additional  marginal  lines  on  the  left 
side  of  the  page.  Actually,  his  instructions  are  not  very  clear,  and 
boys  are  looking  at  each  other  and  each  other's  books  for  clarification. 
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9^17  “ Teacher  goes  over  to  one  boy  to  see  if  he  has  drawn  his 
line  properly,  He  talks  to  the  boy,  but  class  cannot  learn  from  con- 
versation Vvfhether  the  boy  has  done  it  properly  or  not. 

9j18  - On  the  way  back  to  the  blackboard,  he  notices  tw(5  other 
boys'  notebooks,  tells  them  that  they  have  done  it  improperly,  but. does 
not  tell  them  why  It  !is  wrong  or  wait  to  see  if  they  do  it  properly, 

9:19  “ Checks  the  notebooks  of  two  other  boys,  but  he  does  not 
say  anything  about  what  they  have  done, 

9:20  - The  class  is  very  restless,  many  private  conversations  are 
going  on.  Teacher  calls  for  class'  attention, 

9:21  - Still  does  not  have  class"  attention,  and  he  is  having 
difficulty  In  getting  It,  Finally  tells  the  class  that  he  wants  every- 
one to  sit  with  folded  arms.  Only  six  boys  do  so.  pThus  far,  out  of  26 
minutes,  9 have  been  spent  involving  the  boys  in  actual  learn ing~  Th i s 
appears  to  be  about  average;  it  is  lower  than  in  the  previously  described 
school,  but  higher  than  other  schools,]] 

9:23  - Teacher  now  turns  to  write  assignment  of  "page"  that  he 
has  drawn  on  the  board.  He  writes  individual  words  on  the  board,  simi- 
lar to  those  discussed  from  9:03"9: 12,  and  asks  questions  of  the  class 
about  each  as  he  writes  it.  A few  children  call  Out  answers.  These 
are  the  only  ones  who  seem  to  understand  what  he  wants.  They  ask  each 
other  (and  one  of  them  even  asked  me!)  what  he  wants,  but  they  do  not 
ask  the  teacher.  At  one  point,  7 kids  from  different  parts  of  the  room 
called  out  answer  to  one  question.  No  reaction  from  teacher, 

9:26  - He  tells  class  to  put  down  their  pencils.  He  waits  for 
them  to  do  so, 

9:27  - Teacher  gives  the  class  a different  short  assignment  to 
write:  summary  of  the  text  they  have  been  studying  in  Mishnah,  They 

start  writing, 

9:29  - He  Interrupts  what  they  are  doing  and  tells  them  that  he 
also  wants  them  to  give  definitions  and  associations  to  the  words  that 
he  has  listed  on  the  board.  Almost  1 the  pupils  seem  to  be  working 
on  the  assignment. 

9:33  - Class”  noise  and  restlessness  has  built  up  again.  Teacher 
tells  the  class  that  he  wants  everyone  to  sit  with  folded  arms,  8 boys 
do.  About  12  of  the  pupils  seem  to  be  paying  absolutely  no  attention  to 
anything  that  is  going  on. 

9:35  ” After  simply  standing  there  for  2 minutes,  teacher  asks, 

"Who  wants  to  read  aloud?"  Only  about  8 hands  are  raised.  Teacher 
looks  around  class, 

9:36  - Calls  on  several  boys,  each  of  whom  reads  one  sentence 
from  text. 
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9:37  - One  boy  3.  about  the  meaning  of  one  of  the 

sentences  (this  Is  a boy  who  was  born  in  England,  and  who  speaks  English 
with  a crisp  upper-U  English  accent;  bis  Hebrew  is  also  excellent).  The 
noise  level  of  the  class  si;ddenly  rises  to  a pitch,  I cannot  tell  whether 
the  teacher  has  answered  the  question, 

9:38  - Teacher  finally  gets  the  class  to  quiet  down.  Then  he 
whispers,  "let's  work," 

9:38.5  - Teacher  starts  to  give  another  --  and  different  --  written 
exercise,  and  as  he  does  so  the  din  In  the  class  builds  up  again  as  the 
boys  wonder  what  the  assignment  is.  His  Instructions  are  not  at  all 
clear,  (It  Is  the  assignment,  it  turns  out,  that  he  had  given  at  9:27.) 

He  goes  around  the  room  to  see  whether  the  boys  are  doing  the  assignment 
properly,  but  a lot  of  the  kids  are  puzzled  about  what  they  have  to  do. 
Some  are  doing  the  assignment  from  9:2.1,  He  only  checks  on  half  the 
room,  disregarding  the  other  half, 

9:^3  - Announces  that  those  who  have  completed  the  exercise  can 
leave  for  outdoor  recess.  Boys  start  straggling  out  in  twos  and  threes, 

9:^5  - Bell  rings  for  recess,  which  lasts  until  9:55. 

The  teacher  of  Grade  7 in  this  school  admitted  to  having  problems: 
some  boys  were  more  highly  motivated  than  others,  some  were'  brighter 
th^ri  others,  some  were  able  to  get  more  help  at  home  than  others  with 
their  work,  and  so  forth.  By  the  time  pupils  reach  Grade  7,  as  noted, 
they  are  not  only  taught  by  their  regular  teacher  (our  equivalent  of  a 
"hQ|me-room  teacher")  but  also  by  special  subject  teachers,  as  In  mathe- 
matics, English,  science,  and  --  depending  on  the  school  --  one  or  two 
other  subjects  as  well.  My  protocols  of  the  class  when  it  was  conducted 
by  their  regular  teacher  shov^/s  almost  no  interruptions  for  disciplinary 
reasons,  while  the  protocols  for  the  geography  and  science  lessons, 
which  are  taught  by  different  teachers,  reveal  a considerable  number. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  all  special  subject  teachers  are  preoccupied 
with  discipline;  neither  the  principal  nor  the  English  teacher  (a  woman) 
irK-terrupted  their  lessons  for  discipline,  which  is  not  to  say  that  there 
were  no^Jn fractions  of  the  rules  against  private  conversations  during 
their  classes. 

My  observation  period  in  this  school's  Grade  7 .coincided  with  one 
of  the  worst  cold  waves  that  Israel  had  known  in  many; years , The  cold 
was  compounded  by  a steady  dampness  which  soaked  just'^out  everything. 

My  journal  for  my  second  day  at  this  Grade  7 contains  the  following  note: 
"Today  was  probably  my  worst  day  here  in  Israel^.  It  was  so  bitterly 
cold  that  every  one  of  my  muscles  felt  absolutely  tight  all  the  way 
up  and  by  the  time  classes  ended  I felt  as  though  my  feet  were  on  the 
verge  of  frostbite,  ! do  not  think  I would  have  been  able  to  take  any 
more, " 


Like  most  other  schools,  this  one  is  built  out  of  a combination  of 
stone  and  mortar;  its  floors  are  of  stone.  Unlike  some  others,  ft  is  not 
heated.  Where  there  is  no  central  heating,  each  classroom  is  provided 
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With  a kerosene  stov»-e  which  Is  lit  In  the  morning.  However,  many 
Isrselis  believe  that  "heat  Is  unhealthy"  and,  to  remain  within  regula~ 
tions,  teachers  almost  invariably  keep  the  stove's  flame  at  the  lowest 
possible  level.  Furthermore,  these  stoves  are  kept  In  a front  corner, 
near  Vv/hich  the  teacher  can  stand,  but  a considerable  distance  even  from 
the  closest  students.  On  the  day  just  referred  to  from  my  journal, 
several  pupils  sat  in  class  In  coats  and  gloves. 

Now,  aside  from  the  fact  that  such  a milieu  Is  not  particularly 
conducive  to  learning.  It  has  an  Important  physiological  effect:  It 

produced  the  Involuntary  reflex  of  moving  the  body  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate heat  le\/el.  Hence,  among  schoolchildren.  It  results  In  a consid- 
erable amount  of  fidgeting,  turning,  standing  up,  and  the  like.  In  this 
class,  with  the  exception  of  the  science  and  geography  teachers,  this 
did  not  produce  any  adverse  reaction.  As  a matter  of  fact,  when  ! 
commented  to  the  teacher  about  the  cold  he  said,  "Yes,  but  the  children 
are  lucky,  they  can  keep  moving  around.  You  have  to  sit  perfectly  still 
all  these  hours."  In  line  with  his  perception  of  his  pupils,  he  Is  able 
to  accept  and  tolerate  this.  In  contrast  to  teachers  In  other  schools. 

However,  teachers'  perceptions  of  their  pupils  — and  their  corres- 
ponding treatment  of  them  ■ — Is  not  Illustrated  cnly  by  the  maintenance 
of  discipline.  These  perceptions  also  have  their  consequences  In  the 
Intellectual  level  imposed  on  the  pupils.  The  data  gathered  In  this 
study  lead  to  the  conclusion  --  as  noted  — that  as  pupils  are  perceived 
and  treated,  so  they  will  behave.  But  this  behavior  Is  not  only  physical 
and  decorous;  it  Is  also  intellectual. 

In  a suburban  coed  secular  school.  In  which  approximately  22%  of 
the  children  are  offspring  of  Immigrants  from  Aslan  and  North  African 
countries,  all  classes  beginning  with  Grade  4 — though  not  all  sections 
of  them  -"  have  a special  arithmetic  teacher,  a rather  remarkable  woman 
about  whom  I will  have  more  to  say  when  discussing  sources  of  change  In 
Israeli  education.  While  not  particularly  "liberal"  In  her  attitudes 
to  such  Immigrants  and  their  offspring  outside  the  school  — she  Is  also 
quite  jingoistic  In  her  political  attitudes  — she  defined  her  classroom 
problems  solely  In  terms  of  |Q.s  of  her  pupils.  In  contrast  to  her  extra- 
curricular attitudes  and  behavior,  she  becomes  quite  "color  blind"  as 
soon  as  she  enters  a classroom.  The  following  Is  an  excerpt  from  my 
protocols  for  an  arithmetic  lesson  that  she  taught  In  Grade  k during 
the  week  that  I was  there;  by  contrast,  there  are  many  Grades  4 in  which 
children  were  still  learning  to  count  by  using  matchsticks,  always  In 
classes  In  which  children  were  perceived  as  groups  and  pejoratively  by 
their  teachers. 

11:21  “ She  writes  on  board:  9x9  = 9x10-9x1.  (She  underlines 

digits  to  the  right  of  the  multiplication  signs.)  The  pupils  see  this, 
and  then  she  leads  them  Into  a discussion  of  19x10-19x1  = 171; 

58x9  = 58x10-58x1 . 

Il;25  “ She  asks  class  for  general  principle  governing  9x.  Then 
gives  the  class  67x9,  and  most  of  them  figure  it  out  in  their  heads  in 
about  35  seconds.  As  soon  as  they  do,  she  compares  for  them:  67x9  = 
670-67  = 603  and  60x9+7x9  = 603. 
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1 1 ; 29  ” Again  asks  class  for  rule  of  $x. 

11:30  - Gives  class  98x9  to  do  In  their  heads.  About  6 kids  get 
it  In  about  10  seconds.  Calls  the  [onger  multiplication  'way  of  solving 
the  problem,  ''grandmother's  v^iay,"  Qhe  full  significance  of  this  should 
be  clear. J 

11:32  - Tells  class  to  take  out  notebooks  but  only  to  write  answers, 
not  for  working  out  problems. 

11:33  - 79x9. 

11:34  - 69x9. 

11:35  “ 45x9. 


11:35:30  - 99x9. 

11:36  “ "Pencils  Down,"  Teacher  reads  the  answers  to  them.  Then 
she  asks  the  kids  to  explain  aloud  how  she  derived  the  answers.  (This 
Is  all  sustained  and  uninterrupted.)  She  asks  the  class  to  do  99x9 
the  "easy  way"  and  "grandmother's  way,"  as  well  as  by  other  procedures 
that  different  pupils  used.  Gives  several  more  problems,  like  89x9, 
and  tells  them  to  write  answers  In  books. 

11:42  - 69x9.  ! see  a few  kids  doing  this  by  the  long  method 

("Grandmother' s") , 

11:42:30  » 29x9. 

11:43  - 79x9. 

11:43:30  - Calls  for  attention. 


11:44  - Repeats  these  questions  at  half-minute  Intervals. 

11:46  - Asks  class  how  many  got  answers  which  all  ended  In  1, 

Calls  on  a girl  to  read  her  answers.  About  half  the  class  seems  to 
have  gotten  all  of  them. 

11:47  “ Writes  these  above  problems  on  blackboard  and  demonstrates 
the  rule  again, 

11:50  ” Puts  homework  assignment  on  board:  53x9;,  49x9;  51x9; 

63x9;  91x9;  39x9. 


11:53  ” 
and  she  sits 


Pupils  finish  copying  assignment, 
and  jokes  with  them. 


They  pack  brief  cases 


11:55  " Games,  3/4x100:15-4/5, 


11:57  ” 1/8x96-1/6:2. 


11:59  - 1/5x100-1/4-1/5. 
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12;00  - Bell  rings,  she  gets  up,  they  ask  for  another  problem,  she 
smiles  and  says,  "Goodbye." 

There  is  no  need  to  comment  about  this  lesson,  except  to  make  two 
points  briefly.  First,  this  is  an  excellent  index  of  what  children  at 
this  age  are  capable  of  doing  and  thinking.  Second,  and  not  unrelated, 
it  demonstrates  the  capacities  of  children  regardless  of  their  socio~ 
economic  background  --  for  sustained  and  uninterrupted  concentration. 

My  protocols  for  this  hour,  like  many  others  in  this  grade,  do  not  show 
a single  interruption  for  disciplinary  reasons.  The  reasons  for  this, 

I think,  are  clear. 

To  what  extent  is  "good  teaching"  — by  any  definition  --  a 
function  of  selection  of  teachers?  This  question  may  seem  gratuitous, 
but  it  is  not.  Naturally,  good  teaching  depends  on  good  teachers,  but 
there  is  an  even  more  fundamental  question;  actually,  the  question  can 
be  subdivided  into  two  problems.  First,  can  a good  teacher  perform 
with  equal  adequacy  in  any  ‘school?  [ think  tl\e  answer  to  this  is  no; 
as  we  will  see  in  the  section  below  on  sources  of  change  in  Israeli 
education,  the  latter  teacher  Is  not  only  In  full  rebellion 
against  Israeli  patterns  of  education  but,  more  important  in  this 
connection,  she  Is  able  to  carry  out  this  rebellion  in  her  teaching 
because  her  principal  protects  her  and  approves  fully  of  what  this 
teacher  Is  doing.  The  extent  of  this  rebelliousness  will  start  to 
become  evident  from  a description  below  of  her  science  class  In  Grade 
7*  Second,  and  following  directly  from  this,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  good  teachers  In  an  Israeli  school  depends  In  very  large  measure  on 
the  principal  who  may  or  may  not  exploit  the  potentials  Innering  In  the 
autonomy  which  continues  to  be  enjoyed  by  Individual  schools.  The 
recruitment  of  teachers  to  Individual  schools  in  Israel  Is  a very  compli- 
cated phenomenon  or,  to  be  more  accurate.  Is  an  aspect  of  the  educational 
system  that  Is  difficult  to  learn  about.  The  principal  of  this  school 
was  evasive  (to  put  it  mildly)  about  how  he  has  managed  to  recruit  so 
many  good  teachers.  From  what  I have  been  able  to  piece  together,  his 
protekz i a with  school  Inspectors  plays  an  Important  role  In  this. 

Ideally,  the  system  is  supposed  to  work  as  follows.  When  a teacher 
has  received  a teaching  license  after  graduating  from  a teacher's 
college  or  from  the  university,  he  or  she  Is  required  to  spend  two  to 
four  years  in  a Development  Town  or  rural  area  before  being  eligible  for 
an  urban  position,  which  most  want.  (To  be  eligible  for  a job  in 
Tel  Aviv,  the  "apprenticeship  period"  Is  four  years;  Jerusalem  requires 
two  years,  at  a minimum.)  The  reason  for  this  rule  is  simple  and 
rational. ^ Most  beginning  teachers  want  urban  jobs,  especially  unmarried 
girls.  Without  this  rule,  there  would  be  a terrible  shortage  of  teachers 
outside  the  large  cities.  (One  of  the  consequences  of  this  Is  a high 
turnover  of  teachers  In  the  non-urban  schools.)  Teachers  who  apply  for 
jobs  In  urban  schools  are  supposed  to  be  assigned  as  vacancies  become 
available,  and  they  are  placed  by  local  Inspectors,  not  by  the  school's 
principal.  When  a job  becomes  available  in  the  school  under  discussion, 
the  principal  asks  his  Inspector  to  fill  it  with  the  best  teacher  he 
knows,  not  necessarily  from  the  pool  of  teachers  in  non-urban  schools 
who  are  applying  for  urban  jobs.  More  often  than  not,  he  will  recommend 
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Nevertheless,  decenrfa'i:  izat  •on  and  ft:>  correlative  autonomy  of 
individual  schools  to  oe  discjisnd  oahow  - has  Important  conse- 
quences for  the  quality  of  education  tnat  cn.rdnen  receive,  (This 
not  only  accounts  for  vf;r y good  leacn'-ng,  a’iso  for  the  Horrid 
teaching  that  <s  concenrra t ed  in  otre^’  scr-oo  s,  this  must  not  be  over- 
looked when  e.va1uat<ng  the  relatlvv-,  merits  of  centra  8 izat  ion  and 
decentral  izat  !on. ) But  this  >f-,u-it  also  be  balanced  witii  an  awareness 
of  the  effects  of  ‘ndio'.dual  reacher-:'  neither  variable  can  be  consid- 
ered alone.  For  example  an  experiment  was  inadvertently  carried  out 
in  this  school  in  arithmr.ric  instruct. on.  The  school  Is  divided  into 
three  sections.  For  budget, a rv  and  administrative  reasons,  1967-1968 
was  the  first  year  that  the  ar'thrnc-;CfC  teacher  being  discussed  could 
be  freed  from  teaching  tv-e  class  and  assigned  to  teaching  arithmetic 
and  science  for  most  of  the  school  During  1 966"”  1967?  she  was  the 
general  teacher  of  Grade  3 (thosa  who  were  in  Grade  4 during  my  obser- 
vation period).  Thus,,  one  section  of  this  grade  had  her  instruction 
in  arithmetic  for  year^.  at  the  time  ot  my  observations,  that  is, 
those  Wijo  had  her  as  a teacher  for  an  entire  year  in  Grade  3 as  well 
as  the  half  year  in  Grade  4 at  the  time  of  my  visit.  This  groups  was 
Grade  4^  during  this  period.  Also  for  admin i strat i ve  reasons,  it  was 
not  possible  for  her  to  be  assigned  to  arithmetic  classes  in  Grade  4^. 


During  one  of  my  breaks  in  my  class-observation  schedules,  prior 
to  my  two  3-day  visits  in  thi.s  school.  I attended  the  arithmetic 
classes  of  its  Grades  4^  and  4^.  (Since  these  were  outside  my  pre- 
determined sample,  I did  not  u.se  my  regular  timetable  recording.) 

This  is  the  arithmetic  taught  in  4^,  w*^o,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  were 
being  taught  this  .subject  by  tnis  rtimarkable  teacher  for  I'g-  years. 


She  began  the  hour  with  a problem  In  adding  a series  of  numbers: 
'*How  many  candles  are  lit  in  al]  du^'ing  Hanukka?"  (The  custom  during 
this  holiday,  which  lasts  8 days,  is  to  light  one  candle  on  the  first 
night  of  the  holiday,  two  on  the  second,  three,  on  the  third,  and  so 
forth.)  She  shows  the  class  how  t-7  use  symbols,  such  as 

( □ + Zi)  0 . where Q=  the  first  in  a series,A.=  the  last  in  the  series, 
2 

and  0 = the  total  of  the  series.  She  then  transposed  these  to  2 


In  this  connection,  she  said  to  i.he  class, 
over  the  world,  in  Indonesia,  Russia,  even 
statements  made  by  her.  ! :”evt;r  heard  such 
implication,  from  any  other  reacneir  in  all 


'These  symbols  are  used  all 
by  Nasser."  (Like  other 
a statement,  directly  or  by 
the  schools  that  ! have 
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(B+A)C 

visited.)  She  then  showed  them  how  to  construct  1 and  gave 
them  a series  of  problems  to  solve  without  writing,  using  the  formula, 
such  as,  10+20  . . . +5O;  20+40  . . . +100.  She  then  trapped  them 
with  14+28+36+140,  and  some  of  the  pupils  Immediately  saw  the  trap. 

She  then  wrote  out  a series  of  such  problems  on  the  blackboard,  with 
only  the  answers  to  be  written  In  their  notebooks: 

1)  11,  22,  33,  44,  55,  66,  77 

2)  5,  7,  9,  11,  13  ...  25 

3)  8,  16,  24,  . . . 88 

4)  4,  6,  9,  12,  14,  16,  19 

5)  17,  34,  51,  68,  . . . 187 

She  allowed  them  about  three  minutes  In  which  to  do  these,  and 
then  called  for  answers.  After  these  were  completed,  she  gave  them 
oral  problems  to  be  done  without  writing,  such  as  g x 72  + 1 : I7. 

When  the  bell  rang,  there  were  loud  sounds  of  disappointment. 

The  class  seemed  enthralled  through  the  lesson. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  an  arithmetic  lesson  conducted  on  the  same  day 
by  a different  teacher  In  Grade  43;  the  spec lal-subject  teacher  has 
never  taught  this  group.  The  lesson  began  with  an  oral  drill  In  multi- 
plication and  then  a discussion  between  10s,  100s,  and  1000s.  This  was 
followed  by  a period  of  dictation  of  numbers  In  the  1000s.  She  then 
wrote  out  a series  of  numbers  on  the  blackboard  — 525I,  5079,  5200, 
5010,  5215,  5001  --  and  told  the  pupils  to  write  them  In  their  note- 
books In  order  of  descending  magnitude.  She  then  repeated  the  same 
procedure  with  100,000s.  The  lesson  ended  with  a problem  which  she 
wrote  out  on  the  board:  A man  earns  IL.  720  a month.  He  spends  1/8 

of  his  earnings  for  (his  children's)  education,  iL.  470  for  household 
necessities,  and  IL.  85  for  miscellany.  How  much  Is  left  over?  She 
allowed  them  twd  minutes  In  which  to  work  out  the  problem,  at  which 
point  the  bel 1 rang . 

This  unusual  "experiment  In  nature"  helps  to  underscore  the  Idea 
that  what  goes  on  In  a classroom  Is  not  necessarily  a function  of  a 
school  per  se,  but  rather  of  the  Instruction  and  treatment  that  children 
receive.  Further  --  and  more  dramatic  — examples  of  this  will  be 
provided  below.  But  what  Is  necessary  to  ask,  at  this  point.  Is  whether 
the  predominating  social  stratum  In  a school  affects  teachers'  percep- 
tions of  their  pupils  and  their  resulting  behavior  toward  them.  It 
would  be  very  tempting  to  argue  along  these  lines,  partly  because  It 
fits  so  well  with  current  social  science  dogma.  It  Is  true  that  there 
are  "better"  teachers  In  urban  schools  In  which  there  Is  a preponderance 
of  upper-status  pupils.  I think,  however,  that  It  would  be  more  realis- 
tic to  say  that  teachers  tend  to  behave  more  humanely  and  more  respect- 
fully toward  their  pupils  In  these  schools;  "socially  better"  schools 
tend  to  elicit  the  "better  side"  of  teachers'  natures. 

But  this  is  not  entirely  true,  as  the  rest  of  the  data  Indicate 
and  to  which  I now  turn.  And  It  Is  these  data  which  demonstrate  the 
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unavoidable  ro  str^dv  an  wducai  i Una'S  sysfe-Ti  on  a national  basis, 

rather  than  -n  selected  t.es,  as  has  been  fKe  custom  until  now. 

Earlier  < n t'^'S  chapter . i described  t'-'e  behavior  of  a teacher  of 
Grade  4 in  a iower-stat»s  suburban  coed  secular  school;,  this  teacher 
described  her  class  as  a "market  f iace"  and  the  pupils  responded  in 
kind.  More  than  50%  of  parents  of  the  pupils  in  this  scnool  are 
immigrants  from  Asian  and  N‘*rth  African  cou  itries  and  almost  Ibl,  of 
them  are  manual  workers.  But  Grade  / in  this  school  is  a very  different 
affair  from  Grade  4 and,  fro:''i  w''ar  f could  gather  from  rny  impressions 
of  other  classes,  quite  ditierent  from  the  rest  of  the  school,  Tlieir 
teacher  is  a tall  pretty  young  iady  wfio  is  a’iso  about  25,  unmari"ied, 
and  quite  softspoken;  s^e  «s  a tnird  generation  Israeli.  When  I first 
met  her  and  asked  her  my  leading  diagnostic  question  about  the  problems 
in  her  class,  she  told  me  tfat  there  were  many  problems  due  to  the 
heterogeneity  of  tne  nless,  I did  not  have  the  demographic  data  for 
the  class  at  this  tin.e,  and  expected,  when  I asked  her  what  she  meant 
by  heterogeneity,  a discourse  on  the  ethnic  composition  of  the  group. 

But  she  surprised  me  by  saying  that  the  boys  m the  class  were  much 
brighter  and  further  a'iong  than  the  girls.  When  [ asked  why  this  was 
so,  she  said  that  she  herself  could  not  understand  the  difference. 
Although  I kept  pressing  on  the  question,  she  did  not  resort  to 
the  ethnic  factor.  As  an  1 1 lustration,  she  pointed  out  to  me  that  she 
teaches  the  most  advanced  track  in  mathematics,  and  the  group  is  made 
up  almost  entirely  of  boys. 

Her  class  is  a model  of  decorum;  she  never  raises  her  voice  and 
there  is  no  basic  difference  between  my  protocols  for  this  Grade  7 snd 
those  in  the  urban  upC'er-status  coed  secular  school,  described  above. 

Can  she  be  described  as  ''exceptional,"  or  can  we  say  that  her  behavior 
is  predictable  from  her  perception  of  her  pupils?  To  illustrate  that 
the  latter  seems  to  be  the  case.,  let  us  turn  to  a Development  Town 
coed  secular  school  in  which  approximately  98%  of  the  children’s  parents 
are  immigrants  fronj  Asian  and  North  African  countries,  and  all  of  wnom 
are  manual  workers. 

^ »i 

The  teacher  of  this  school  told  me  that  her  main  problems  centered 
around  two  children  in  the  class  witn  very  low  IQs,  bu'«  that  she  had  no 
disciplinary  problems.  She  is  Israeli  born,  and  has  lived  in  this 
Development  Town  with  he,r  husband,  who  is  also  a teacher,  for  five  years, 
(it  will  be  recalled  that  most  teachers  in  Development  Towns  tend  to 
live  outside  the  towns  |t  was  a sampling  accident  that  she  as  well 
as  the  Grade  7 teacher  in  this  school  lived  in  the  tovi/n.)  The  following 
is  an  excerpt  from  my  protocols  for  this  class, 

8j02  - Bell  and  lineup  of  entire  school  outside.  Principal  leads 
school  In  a minute  of  calisthenics.  D have  seen  this  practice  in  other 
Development  Towns,  as  well  as  in  some  old  towns,  but  never  in  cities. 
Interestingly,  when  the  principal  of  this  school  was  absent  because  of 
illness,  this  was  dispensed  with,^  Five  kids  in  front  row  read  lines 
of  a selection  about  Jerusalem,  its  symbolic  quality  for  Jews  every- 
where, and  the  Wal 1 , Q'his  was  11  months  after  the  19^7  war.J 

8:10  Children  in  classroom. 


o 
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8s 12  - Teacher  takes  attendance. 

8:15  * Lesson  in  composition,  homework  notebooks  out.  Teacher’ 
calls  on  kids  to  read  one  sentence  each, 

8;20  » Notebooks  closed.  Discussion  of  their  outing  last  week, 
places  they  went  to  (in  central  part  of  the  country,  requiring  them  to 
sleep  away  from  home  three  nights)  and  all  the  things  they  saw  at  each 
place.  Teacher's  voice  shrill  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  sentence 
each  time  she  begins  a new  topic,  then  it  drops. 

8;34  “ Discussion  ends.  Teacher  tells  them  to  write  composition 
on  "My  favorite  place  on  the  outing."  Asks  them  to  write  3-^  sentences. 

8:34.5  ~ Asks  first  for  oral  "essay"  on  one  of  the  factories  they 
visited.  Boy  gives  a 1-sentence  report,  she  calls  on  another  boy. 

8:37  ” Teacher  says  that  they  are  too  brief.  Says,  "Let's  put 
one  up  on  the  board."  Starts  by  putting  title  on  the  board.  Kids  give 
sentences  and  she  writes  them  on  the  board.  She  provides  an  organiza- 
tional outline  for  them. 

8:43  ” Teacher  finishes  writing  essay  on  board,  7 sentences. 

Calls  on  a boy  to  read  it.  Then  calls  on  another  boy  to  read  it, 

8:44.5  " Tells  kids  to  copy  this  from  the  board  and  to  use  it 
as  a model  for  a composition,  which  they  will  do  at  home.  Seven  kids 
line  up  at  wastebasket  to  sharpen  pencils.  Class  working  very  quietly, 
she  does  not  say  anything  if  anyone  happens  to  talk. 

8:58  - For  the  first  time,  asks  for  no  talking.  it  is  still 
taking  3 kids  all  this  time  to  copy  seven  sentences. 

9:00  - Arithmetic  lesson.  Sends  boy  to  board  to  do:  17)^8  , 

has  him  do  it  aloud  from  the  board. 


9:02  - Sends  girl  to  board  to  do  18)54 

9:03.5  " Stops  to  scold  kids  for  talking.  This  is  homework  review. 

9;04  ‘ Review  over.  Books  closed.  Teacher  turns  now  to  more 
complicated  division.  Puts  problem  on  board:  A group  of  26  pupils 

went  on  an  outing.  The  outing  cost  IL182.  How  much  did  the  outing 
cost  each  pupi 1 ? 

9:05  - Calls  on  3 kids  to  read  the  problem  aloud, 

9;06  - Discusses  with  class  how  to  work  out  the  problem. 

9:08  Sends  boy  to  board  to  do  the  problem. 

9:10  - Another  boy  goes  to  board  to  check  out  the  answer.  Both 
get  it  right. 
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9j  1 1 C<3lls  on  sevvrdi  kids  to  giv©  tho  answer  in  sentence  form. 
Teacher  now  changes  the.  problem  to  iU96,  has  boy  go  to  board  to  work 
it  out.  He  does.. 


9:20  - Sends  boy  to  board  to  do  i4yiT§, 

9:21  - Sends  girl  to  board  to  do  1 8)'T'4^ » 

9:24  - Notebooks  out.  Teacher  writes  rules  for  division  on  board. 

9:30  - Problem  on  board;  14711^  and  works  it  out  for  them  to 
illustrate  rules  on  board. 


9:31  - Kids  writing,  she  puts  homework  assignment  on  board;  to 
copy  and  solve  problems  in  textbook. 

9:33  - Kids  who  have  finished  copying  go  out  to  wash  their  hands 
for  snack-time.  Milk  distribution. 

9:37  ~ Forbids  talking  during  snack  time, 

9:40  - Bell,  kids  out  for  recess. 

In  view  of  the  decorum  and  level  of  instruction  in  this  class  -- 
arithmetic  and  science  are  at  the  same  level  as  In  the  urban  upper- 
status  secular  Grade  4,  and  the  children  here  were  as  decorous  with 
their  music  teacher  as  they  were  with  their  regular  teacher,  by  contrast 
to  the  behavior  of  the  former  pupils  --  it  must  be  asked,  Is  there  a 
process  of  selectivity  by  which  the  least  bigoted  teachers  are  recruited 
to  Development  Towns?  I do  not  think  that  the  teacher  just  described, 
for  example.  Is  any  less  bigoted  than  the  teachers  whom  I have  described 
earlier.  I do  not  think  that  It  is  accidental  that  this  teacher's  two 
"IQ,"  problems  were  the  darkest  skinned  girls  in  the  class,  though  there 
were  boys  who  were  darker  skinned  than  the  girls.  I observed  similar 
correlations  in  the  other  classes  that  I observed  in  this  Development 
Town . 


For  example,  on  the  Tuesday  morning  that  I was  In  this  Grade  4, 
a girl  was  disturbing  two  pupils  in  front  of  her,  poking  them,  pulling 
their  hair,  and  the  like.  In  characteristic  fashion,  the  teacher 
simply  and  quietly  moved  the  girl  to  the  rear  of  the  room,  where  there 
was  an  empty  seat,  with  no  one  In  front  of  her.  She  Is  one  of  the  two 
"IQ,  problems";  she  is  not  only  dark  skinned  but  also  somewhat  obese 
(dark  skinned  obese  girls  seem  to  have  a very  bad  time  of  It,  possibly 
because  they  deviate  so  much  from  the  Israeli  ideal  of  slim  blondes). 

She  also  wears  gold  button-earrings,  which  dramatically  emphasize  her 
ethnic  origin..  Until  this  point,  the  teacher  treated  her  as  she  treated 
all  the  other  children  In  the  class.  But  shortly  before  the  10  a.m. 
recess,  the  teacher  noticed  that  the  girl  was  fingering  two  coins. 
Instead  of  telling  the  girl  to  put  them  away  --  which  her  behavior 
toward  other  children  would  lead  one  to  expect  --  the  teacher  took  the 
coins  away  from  her  and  loudly  scolded  her,  saying  that  coins  are  not 
to  be  played  with  In  school.  After  she  took  the  coins  away,  the 
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teacher  made  the  giri  stand  and  angrily  asked  her  why  she  was  playing 
with  them.  Like  the  persecuted  children  in  other  schools  described 
above,  the  girl  stood  In  her  place,  staring  straight  ahead,  not 
answering.  This  made  the  teacher  even  angrier,  and  she  began  to  shout 
at  the  girl  , At  first,  she  had  told  the  girl  that  she  would  get  the 
coins  back  at  recess,  but  when  the  girl  did  not  answer,  she  told  her 
that  she  wou’d  not  get  the  coins  back  until  school  ended  at  I p.m. 

Usually,  an  investigator  is  able  to  draw  his  conclusions  only 
from  what  he  observes.  Thus,  for  example,  when  one  observes  very 
"poor  performance"  in  a classroom,  especially  among  children  of  a 
disenfranchised  ethnic  group,  it  is  not  possible  to  know  which  factors 
are  at  work  .n  causing  this  quality  of  performance.  Similarly,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  know  --  as  I have  noted  several  times  previously  -- 
the  extent  to  which  the  observer  himself  is  a factor  affecting  his 
data.  But  occas i onal 1 y . accidents  occur  in  the  method  of  data  collec- 
tion which  can  result  in  data  that  are  highly  illuminating. 

An  Israeli  friend  of  mine,  a psychologist,  has  recently  been 
conducting  a study  of  leisure  activities  among  Israeli  school ch i 1 dren j 
she  is  a very  softspoken  and  considerate  person.  Her  sample  ranged 
over  the  gamut  of  socioeconomic  and  ethnic  groups  and  one  of  the  groups 
in  her  sample  was  the  above  class;  her  study  was  conducted  a year  after 
my  own  observations.  Importantly,  her  data  were  gathered  by  question- 
naire, not  by  direct  observation.  In  discussing  her  experiences  --  and 
initially  not  knowing  that  I had  observed  this  particular  class  — 
she  told  me  that  she  had  never  seen  as  uncomprehending  a group  as  these 
children.  They  did  not  understand  such  simple  instructions  as,  "Now 
take  out  your  pencils,"  and  could  not  follow  her  guides  in  filling  out 
the  questionnaires.  After  listening  to  her  account  for  a while,  I 
told  her  that  I had  observed  this  group  but  I saw  absolutely  no  simi- 
larity between  what  I had  observed  and  what  she  had  e,xper  i enced . The 
only  conclusion  to  which  I could  come  was  that  she  was  the  victim  of 
these  children's  "defensive  stupidity,"  the  mechanism  that  is  often 
observed  in  disenfranchised  groups  when  people  have  to  deal  with  upper- 
status  strangers.  It  takes  a considerable  amount  of  psychological 
security  to  fill  out  a questionnaire  or  do  an  experimental  test  without 
transferring  feelings  from  classroom  examinations,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  these  lower-status  children  --  who  are  very  unfamiliar 
with  strangers,  especially  very  well-dressed  people,  such  as  this  lady 
psychologist  --  will  adopt  a variety  of  defenses  to  camouflage  their 
fear  of  failure  in  front  of  someone  whom  they  have  no  reason  to  trust. 
Another  psychologist  --  a non- Israeli  man  --  who  was  conducting  a 
series  of  experimental  tests  among  Israeli  university  students  told  me 
that  he  realized  that  many  months  of  his  work  had  been  made  worthless 
by  his  sudden  (and  late)  discovery  that  Israeli  university  students 
cheat  on  experimental  tests  as  much  as  they  do  on  regular  examinations. 

Because  of  my  clothes,  accent,  and  other  aspects  of  my  appearance, 
it  was  clear  to  most  people  that  I am  not  an  Israeli.  My  research 
assistant,  who  conducted  part  of  the  classroom  observations  during  the 
second  year  of  the  research  in  Israel,  is  an  Israeli  and  she  was  always 
recognized  as  one.  Very  soon  after  she  began  her  classroom  observations, 
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it  became  clear  to  me  that  the  children  in  the  schools  were  reacting 
to  her  differently  from  the  way  they  did  to  me.  Specifically,  they 
tended  to  keep  their  distance  from  me  during  recess  periods,  and  | 
found  It  very  difficult  to  engage  them  In  conversation.  They  were 
very  attracted  to  her,  on  the  other  hand  (she  Is  also  extremely  pretty), 
and  tried  to  engage  her  in  conversation  during  recess  breaks. 

One  of  the  schools  in  which  she  conducted  classroom  observations 
was  a state-suppor ted  religious  school  which  served  several  moshavimj 
the  children  were  almost  exclusively  the  offspring  of  Immigrants  from 
Aslan  countries,  such  as  Yemen,  |rag,  and  the  like.  According  to  most 
Israeli  educationists  and  social  scientists,  children  from  these  ethnic 
groups  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  grasping  materials  that  are  easy 
for  European  children.  The  principal  of  this  school,  who  also  holds 
a minor  part-time  position  In  the  Ministry  of  Education,  is  an  out- 
spokenly bigoted  man,  especially  with  respect  to  members  of  the  dis- 
enfranchised ethnic  groups,  and  Is  very  disllkedby  his  teachers.  Morale 
among  the  teachers  in  his  school  Is  extremely  ’ow,  and  most  teachers 
there  have  only  one  goal:  to  secure  transfer  to  a different  school. 

I had  myself  observed  such  groups  of  children  and  | was  thus  not 
surprised  when  my  assistant's  protocols  for  Grade  7 in  this  school 
contained  this  observation  at  one  point:  "These  kids  say  the  strangest 

things  throughout  the  hour  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject." 
Later  (on  the  same  day)  she  noted,  as  she  did  on  other  occasions  in 
this  school,  "One  boy  reads  his  answer  Qto  a homework  question]]  and 
I cannot  understand  a single  word;  he  has  a very  strange  accent." 
Monosyllabic  and  single-word  answers  to  questions  are  frequent  In  this 
class,  as  in  many  others,  like  the  Development  Town  Grade  4 described 
above.  In  which  "essays"  consisted  of  one  sentence. 

Up  to  this  point,  these  children  conform  to  the  stereotypes  about 
them,  and  they  present  concrete  evidence  of  their  "cultural  depriva- 
tion" or  "disadvantage."  But  the  stereotype  Is  shakenwhen,  as  on  the 
second  day  of  my  assistant's  observations  In  Grade  7,  these  children 
crowded  around  her  during  the  major  morning  recess  period  and  engaged 
in  long  and  excited  conversation  with  her  about  an  army  car  that  was 
broken  into  and  stripped  down  to  Its  frame  over  t’  a weekend  In  the 
moshav.  This  was  toward  the  end  of  October  1968,  and  gradually  the 
conversation  shifted  to  other  topics;  one  of  the  most  interesting  -- 
Initiated  by  the  children  --  was  the  candidacy  of  George  Wallace  for 
presidency  of  the  United  States.  These  pupils  did  not  know  that  the 
young  lady  to  whom  they  were  talking  was  employed  by  an  American. 

(l  cannot  help  remembering  my  visit,  many  years  ago,  to  an  isolated 
northern  Okinawan  village  in  late  1953  which  was  considered  to  be  so 
removed  from  the  world  that  linguists  used  its  inhabitants  as  Inform- 
ants to  record  "pure"  and  "uncontaminated"  Okinawan  Japanese;  the 
village  was  so  "Isolated"  that  entrance  to  it  was  only  by  foot.  Within 
the  first  few  minutes  that  I entered  the  village  (1)  I saw  a relatively 
recent  copy  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  lying  in  the  street  and  (2) 
a man  approached  me  and  asked  for  my  opinion  of  the  "witch-hunts"  by 
Senator  Joseph  McCarthy.) 
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What  was  chf>  damage  done  to  these  children  during  their  first  six 
or  seven  years  of  schooling?  What  kind  of  adjustment  (or,  as  some  would 
have  It,  adaptation)  had  these  children  been  forced  to  make  that,  in 
the  formal  context  of  a classroom,  they  spoke  Irrelevantly,  In  aimost 
unintelligible  accents,  in  monosyllables,  or  In  truncated  phrases?  The 
point  that  I want  to  make  Is  not  so  much  about  the  shaky  ground  on  which 
many  social  science  and  educationist  formulations  stand,  but  rather  that 
It  Is  Impossible  or  unrealistic  to  take  a population  of  children  or 
anyone  else,  palpate  them  for  their  responses,  or  examine  them  in  any 
other  way,  ^t_a  suspended  moment  in  time  and  then  conclude  that  they 
are  this,  that,  or  the  other.  Individuals  as  well  as  societies  have 
histories,  and  it  is  necessary  to  probe  those  histories  --  assuming, 
of  course,  that  we  do  not  wish  histories  to  repeat  themselves. 

As  suggested  by  the  study  of  Israeli  children's  leisure  activities, 
referred  to  above,  it  is  possible  to  ask  about  many  of  our  educationist 
formulations:  What  do  we  really  know?  Can  we  say  that  we  know  anything 

about  children  --  or  any  other  human  beings  for  that  matter  --  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  have  been  frightened  of  the  world,  of  teachers, 
examiners,  strangers,  representatives  of  lightskinned  and  well-dressed 
(or  uniformed)  middle  class  authority,  and  the  like,  when  we  have 
examined  them  for  a few  minutes  in  artificial  and  threatening  situations? 
It  IS  irrelevant  whether  the  tests  and  probes  and  evaluations  are 
cul ture-bound  or  slanted  in  favor  of  the  middle  classes.  Such  questions 
as  to  the  val idity  of  these  tests  are  unanswerable  — — hence,  perhaps, 
their  attractiveness.  Most  formulations  about  culturally  deprived 
children  are  based  on  fragments  of  children's  lives.  But  if  human 
behavior  Is^adaptive  or  adjustive,  it  must  be  asked:  To  what  are  these 

cnildien  adjusting  or  adapting?  I hypothesize  that  much  of  their 
observed  responses  are  adjustments  to  their  deprivation  of  access  to 
culture  by  their  teachers  and  other  representatives  of  established 
power  structures,  in  addition  to  their  home  milieus. 

Nor  do  I consider  that  the  present  research  is  more  conclusive 
than  other  research,  which  I am  criticizing  here.  Spending  six  (to 
say  nothing  of  three)  days  in  a classroom  — which,  as  I have  indicated, 
introduces  its  own  elements  of  artificiality  — is  only  a fraction  less* 
Invalid  than  testing  children  for  half  an  hour  out  of  their  lives. 

Hence,  whatj  suggest  on  the  basis  of  my  own  tentative  findings,  is  a 
more  extensive  investigation:  Using  the  method  that  I have  devefoped 

in  this  research  for  sampling  a national  culture  --  or  any  other  method, 
for  that  matter  — I propose  that  we  take  about  75  to  100  groups  of 
children  in  different  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  one  or  two 
other  countries  in  which  such  problems  exist,  and  follow  them  longi- 
tudinally for  about  10  years,  beginning  with  nursery  school,  in  order 
to  learn  what  factors  influence  the  intellectual  and  social  behavior 
of  children-  Such  a study  would  be  without  intervention  on  the  part 
of  the  investigating  team;  it  would  use  as  its  framework  the  concept  of 
"an  experiment  in  nature."  Needless  to  say,  there  is  room  for  many 
kinds  of  elaborations  in  such  a study,  such  as  intensive  record-keeping 
on  individual  children  and  their  families,  studies  of  individual  teach- 
ers, and  the  like.  My  purpose  here,  however,  is  not  to  write  a research 
proposal,  but  to  propose  that  such  a proposal  be  written  — and 
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supported.  It  V'/Ml  tell  us  e great  deal  more  about  children  as  human 
beings  In  particular  sociocultural  contexts  than  several  hundred 
studies  of  their  lever-pressing  responses. 

What  the  data  gathered  in  this  research  also  suggest  is  that  social 
science  and  educationist  hypotheses  about  children  in  different  socio- 
economic and  ethnic  groups  have  been  laboring  under  a self-fulfilling 
false  prophecy.  The  prophecy  is  that  these  people  come  from  such 
"primitive"  backgrounds  — that  they  are  so  fundamentally  different 
from  all  the  rest  of  "us"  — that  it  will  be  difficult  to  "raise"  them 
to  the  level  enjoyed  by  the  dominant  groups  of  the  population  without 
special  intervention  or  treatment.  What  the  data  gathered  in  Israel 
also  demonstrate  --  conclusively,  | believe  --  is  that  the  special 
projects  in  the  schools  of  Dev.--opment  Towns  (extended  schoolday, 
special  assistance  for  children,  and  the  like)  are  educationally  Irrele- 
vant --  as  shown  by  the  failure  of  the  very  same  projects  in  similar 
populations  in  urban  areas  and  old  towns.  It  Is  the  social  boundaries 
maintained  by  the  Development  Towns  that  appear  to  have  a much  greater 
effect  on  the  schoolchildren  than  special  educationist  projects.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  these  statements  often  have  racist  overtones  -- 
noticeable,  for  example,  is  the  frequent  associations  of  cultural 
status  and  the  subjects'  skin  color,  and  the  like  — the  biological  pre- 
suppositions in  this  are  made  even  clearer  when  they  are  applied  --  as 
in  Israel  --  to  Immigrants'  ch i 1 dren , suggesting  that  this  cultural 
"deprivation"  is  somehow  inherited.  Instead  of  focusing  on  specific 
cond i t i ons  ■ — such  as  economic  and  political  disenfranchisement  -- 
which  may  perpetuate  different  cognitive  or  customary  orientations, 
the  emphasis  in  almost  all  social  science  writings  about  these  people 
is  on  the  "culture"  that  they  have  brought  w i th  them.  If  the  assumption 
were  not  that  this  status  of  culture  is  inherited,  why  is  it  also  applied 
to  the  immigrants'  ch i 1 dren?  The  Israeli  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Culture  is  now  preparing  a special  and  separate  textbook  in  science 
education  for  Iraqi  children,  or,  more  accurately,  the  children  of  Iraqi 
immigrants.  People  in  the  ministry,  when  questioned  about  this,  say 
that  these  children  are  "incapable  of  learning  science  in  the  same  way 
as  European  children."  This  project  was  commissioned  by  the  ministry 
in  early  1968;  coincidentally,  this  was  also  the  time  that  Iraqi  parents, 
more  noticeably  than  other  Immigrant  groups,  began  clamoring  for  better 
elementary-school  Instruction  for  their  children;  and  Iraqi  secondary 
school  graduates  --  that  is,  the  few  that  there  are  --  began  demanding 
access  to  post-secondary  education.  This  science- textbook  project  is 
still  (Summer,  1969)  secret,  and  so  the  demands  by  Iraqis  could  not  have 
been  motivated  by  awareness  of  It.  I suggest  — j ' accuse  --  that  this 
systematized  separateness  in  instruction  is  in  the  service  of  perpetuat- 
ing ethnic  separateness  and  disenfranchisement.  The  commission  of 
separate  textbooks  for  different  ethnic  groups  as  an  official  policy  of 
the  ministry  and  the  behavior  of  teachers  are  of  a single  piece. 

The  false  prophecy  is  fulfilled  by  the  custom  of  social  scientists 
(among  others)  of  examining,  evaluating,  quantifying,  and  condescend- 
ingly writing  about  the  "cultural  deprivation"  of  disenfranchised 
groups  while  studiously  ignoring  the  behavior  toward  these  people  by 
the  dominant  groups  of  the  society  (or  the  societies).  For  example. 
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S.  Ne  Eis6nst8clt  s Ths  Absorption  of  Immiqrgnts  dsals  alrnost  6xcluslv6ly 
with  0ri6nt3l'*  immigrsntsj  not  only  doss  it  sschsw  snslysls  of  ths 
processes  by  which  European  immigrants  were  absorbed  into  Israeli 
society  »»  which  would  then  lay  bare  the  mechanisms  that  were  unavail- 
able to  the  former  but  it  also  disregards  the  attitudes  and  behavior 
of  the  Europeans  toward  the  "Orientals'*  which  helped  to  make  their 
integration  (acculturation)  into  the  society  so  difficult.  The  same 
is  true  of  Jmmj.grajr^s  _o  the  Threshold,  by  Judith  Shuval  . The  Implica- 
tions of  these  studies,  and  others  like  them,  are  not  lost  on  the 
general  populace;  the  responsibility  for  successful  or  unsuccessful 
acculturation  rests  with  the  lower-status  groups  themselves. 

An  example  of  this  influence  by  social  scientists  on  others  is  to 
be  found  In  a recently  completed  study  by  a group  of  cardiologists  in 
Israel  — working  under  a grant  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  --  of  medical  reasons  for  absenteeism 
in  a sample  of  Jerusalem  schools,  with  special  reference  to  etiologies 
of  rheumatic  fever.  In  many  respects,  this  was  a highly  Imaginative 
investigation,  and  the  investigators  were  thorough  enough  to  collect 
data  — largely  through  home  visits  by  specially  trained  nurses  — on 
frequencies  of  absenteeism  for  non-medical  reasons.  Understandably 
using  the  guidelines  provided  by  social  scientists  in  Israel  and  the 
United  States,  these  investigators  analyzed  their  data  In  two  separate 
but  p^aral lei  sets;  entire  schools  and  ethnic-group  memberships.  What 
they  found  was  that  different  schools  show  different  frequencies  of 
absenteeism  for  non-medical  reasons  and  that  "Oriental"  children  are 
more  frequently  absent  for  non-medical  reasons  than  European  children. 
These  investigators  were  gracious  enough  to  make  their  raw  data 
available  to  me  for  a re-analysis;  while  the  findings  are  still  being 
creaked  out  of  an  ancient  and  overworked  computer,  the  first  set  of 
print-outs  (for  only  four  out  of  forty  schools)  show  a very  enlighten- 
ing pattern;  While  it  is  true  that  there  is  a higher  rate  of  absentee- 
ism for_non-medical  reasons  among  "Oriental"  pupils,  this  rate  drops 
as  the  frequency  for  non-medical  absenteeism  drops  for  the  entire 

• In  other  words,  the  determinants  of  behavior  vis-l-vis  schoo 1 
--  whatever  these  determinants  are  --  are  not  exclusively  "cultural" 
or  ethnic;  my  suspicion  is  that  they  are  to  be  sought  in  the  school 
milieu  itself,  in  the  treatment  of  children  by  their  teachers  and 
principals.  In  other  words,  I am  hypothesizing  that  the  classroom 
(or  the  school  as  a whole)  has  at  least  as  great  an  impact  on  pupils 
as  their  "cultural  backgrounds." 

In  conclusion,  the  foregoing  Is  not  a call  for  a vendetta  against 
teachers,  social  scientists,  educationists,  or  anyone  else.  These  are 
people  who  work  for  a livelihood  as  agents  of  the  state,  and  they  are 
as  much  products  of  their  social  systems  as  they  are  perpetuators  of 
them.  Often,  they  do  not  know  what  they  do,  even  as  they  devote  them- 
selves to  rationality.  We  do  not  expect  physicians,  computer  techni- 
cians, airline  hostesses,  judges,  or  others,  to  devote  themselves  to 
a self-consciousness  about  the  underlying  assumptions  and  cognitive 
orientations  of  the  subsystems  for  which  they  work.  That  is  not  their 
task.  In  place  of  vendettas  or  breast-beating,  what  Is  needed  instead 
is  more  empirically  grounded  research  into  the  sources  of  power  for 
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which  various  agents  work,  inquiry  into  what  the  "social  system"  really 
is,  how  its  overall  policies  of  privilege  and  disenfranchisement  are 
formulated,  transmitted,  and  carried  out.  For  example,  in  Israel's 
1965  parliamentary  election,  an  Iraqi  party  --  ethnic  political  parties 
have  a very  long  history  in  Israel  --  polled  more  than  10,000  votes 
out  of  approximately  1,400,000,  Nevertheless,  because  of  Israel's 
rather  unusual  system  of  proportional  representation,  this  party  did 
not  qualify  for  any  parliamentary  seats.  Naturally,  decisions  about 
the  minimum  number  of  votes  necessary  for  parliamentary  representation 
are  made  in  anticipation  of  the  votes  that  different  parties  can  be 
expected  to  poll,  and  these  predictions  are  usually  quite  accurate. 

But  what  is  necessary  to  know  is  who  made  that  decision  prior  to  the 
1965  elections,  why  it  was  made,  what  brokerage  bargains  were  made, 
and  so  forth.  Only  then  will  we  begin  to  understand  the  ramifying 
processes  which  leads  a teacher  --  more  accurately,  large  groups  of 
teachers  --  to  define  her  pupils  as  "mentally  disturbed  because  they 
come  from  such  poor  homes,"  and  then  proceed  to  treat  them  according- 
ly. Only  then  will  we  begin  to  understand  the  processes  by  which 
social  scientists  produce  the  kind  of  research  that  they  do.  That  is, 
only  then  will  we  begin  to  understand  what  an  "Establishment"  really 
I s . 
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After  this  chapter  (and  most  of  the  remainder  of  this  report) 
was  sent  to  the  typist,  I received  the  results  of  a computer  analysis 
of  school  absenteeism  to  which  ! had  referred  above.  These  data  as 
noted,  were  originally  gathered  in  the  course  of  a study  of  the  eti- 
ologies and  frequencies  of  rheumatic  heart  disorder;  the  investigation 
in  no  way  concerned  with  education  per  se,  but  records  were  kept 
according  to  school  as  a means  of  keeping  track  of  pupils.  My  inter- 
es  in  these  data  was  the  result  of  my  suspicion  that  the  school  at- 
mosphere may  have  at  least  as  much  of  an  impact  on  children's  school 

'Vnltnr  background  or  their  traditional 

bornp  o^;  h that  I did  not  anticipate,  this  suspicion  is 

borne  out  by  the  datao  ^ 

The  following  table  presents  the  mean  daily  frequencv  of  absence 
or  non-.edica.  reasons  |n  40  selected  schools  In  Jeru^alL  h “■ 
ethnic  groups  are  determined  by  their  fathers'  countries  of  origin. 

This  table 
Fi rst , cont  rary 
medical  reasons 
for  these  pup  i 1 
in  thei r school 
are  exclusively 
rate  is  higher 
African  descent 
behavior  is  the 


reveals  several  things  of  considerable  importance, 
to  general  conceptions  about  absenteeism  for  non- 
among  OrientaT'  pupils  in  Israel,  the  mean  frequency 
s IS  higher  than  for  the  other  ethnic  groups  represented 
s iJl^gnly  1?  of  the  40  srhnols,.  (Two  of  these  schools 
^ Oriental";  hence,  this  should  really  read  that  the 
in  13  of  38  schools.)  That  children  of  Asian  and  North 
are  less  regular  than  others  in  their  school -related 
first  myth  belied  by  these  data. 


Second,  of  the  12  schools  in  which  there  are  children  of  American- 

thrhiahosnrl;  absentPP.ism  for  non-medical  i. 

1 r Il<.  This  IS  important  because  it  is  another  illustration 

albeit  obliquely,  of  the  dominance  of  the  school's  atmosphere  over 

chi  dien  h = > American -Canadian 

III»/  r schools  come  from  the  most  highly  advantaged  fam- 

univer^iI®"^H^  I-  ‘heir  parents  have  some  college  or 

university  education,  and  all  whom  1 have  met  place  the  highest  val- 

uation  on  education  and  regular  attendance  in  school.  We  have  already 

irp^tIcu!T"‘?hMd°*'  gc^^ral  and  in  schools 

h American  and  Canadian  backgrounds,  however 

tend  to  be  brought  up  with  a high  valuation  on  individualism.  In  view  ’ 
f such  a conflict  over  so  basic  an  orientation,  the  latter  children 
cou  be  expected  to  find  school  to  be  somewhat  stressful  in  Israel 

Ideoir'’°  Canadians  are  often  represented  in  Israeli 

Ideology  as  the  paragons  of  the  values  to  which  "Orientals"  should  as- 

pi re,  especially  ,n  connection  with  habit  and  regularity,  of  which  school 
attendance  is  one  example.  That  children  of  Asian  and  Lrth  African 
descent  are  wanting  in  respect  to  the  values  represented  by  Western 
children  is  the  second  myth  belied  by  these  data. 

Third,  there  is  a marked  tendency  for  the  rate  of  non-medical 
absenteeism  to  rise  for  children  of  Asian-African  descent  as  the  rate 
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Frequency  of  Absenteeism  for  Non^Medlcal  Reasons  among  Pupils  In  40 
Selected  Jerusalem  Schools,  According  to  Place  of  Birth  of  Father 


School 

Percentage  of 
Pupi 1 s whose 
Fathers  Born  in 
Asia  or  N,  Africa 
in  School 

F reauenci es 

of  Absence 

for  Non' 

“Med i ca 1 R 

America* 

Canada 

Europe 

As  i a* 
North 
Africa 

! srael 

1 

9 

.83 

.14 

.19 

.14 

2 

9 

.20 

.25 

.29 

.21 

3 

9 

1 .00 

.77 

.35 

.72 

4 

13 

1 .00 

.30 

.45 

.21 

5 

16 

lam 

.30 

.27 

.30 

6 

16 

.33 

.29 

.27 

.20 

7 

18 

1.25 

.28 

.27 

.22 

8 

18 

.80 

.41 

.57 

.37 

9 

28 

.75 

.07 

.23 

.33 

10 

28 

- 

.33 

.31 

.29 

11 

28 

.76 

.50 

.60 

.65 

12 

32 

1 .00 

.26 

.21 

.27 

13 

35 

5.00 

.70 

.71 

.50 

14 

44 

.31 

.48 

.38 

15 

46 

.38 

.47 

.23 

16 

53 

1.00 

.81 

.74 

.48 

17 

61 

mt 

.27 

.38 

.35 

18 

61 

tm 

.26 

.45 

.27 

19 

64 

m> 

.42 

.64 

.74 

20 

64 

w 

1 .07 

.70 

.75 

21 

70 

ma 

.52 

.91 

.54 

22 

71 

» 

.29 

.16 

.30 

23 

71 

1 .00 

.72 

.77 

24 

74 

» 

.15 

.44 

.26 

25 

78 

MQ 

.81 

.82 

.80 

26 

79 

- 

.50 

.61 

o44 

27 

80 

<m 

- 

1.15 

1.60 

28 

82 

mj 

.87 

.92 

2.28 

29 

82 

- 

1.44 

.50 

30 

83 

ma 

3.00 

1 .42 

.84 

31 

89 

am 

.70 

.98 

.33 

32 

91 

2.50 

1.38 

.50 

33 

92 

IM3 

1.50 

1.58 

.62 

34 

94 

- 

2.81 

1.59 

.00 

35 

95 

“ 

1 .00 

.62 

M3 

36 

95 

mo 

raci 

1.20 

.57 

37 

96 

- 

.00 

.92 

1.00 

38 

97 

- 

2.00 

1.10 

.00 

39 

100 

- 

M9 

1.48 

IM3 

40 

100 

- 

no 

1.84 

CSD 
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rlse:5  for  the  en  t ! re  school;  when  the  overall  rate  drops  for  the 
entire  school,  It  tends  to  drop  for  the  "Oriental"  children  as  well. 
Thus,  when  we  evaluate  these  data  alongside  the  general  contention 
among  sociologists  and  educationists  that  "culturally  disadvantaged" 
children  tend  to  perform  less  desirably  In  school  than  others,  we  are 
forced  to  consider  the  alternative  hypothesis,  that  It  Is  conditions 
within  Individual  schools  that  affect  children's  behavior.  Once  again, 
the  myth  of  "cultural  disadvantage"  seems  to  be  belled  by  the  data. 

Fourth,  aside  from  the  American-Canadlan  group,  the  rate  of  ab” 
senteeism  for  non^medlcal  reasons  tends  to  increase  for  European- 
descended  and  Asian  and  North  African-descended  children  as  the  pro- 
portion of  the  latter  children  relative  to  the  total  school  population 
Increases.  This  becom.es  especially  noticeable  when  the  Aslan  and  North 
African  group  reaches  a level  of  about  75%  of  the  school  population. 

In  view  of  the  propensity  which  has  been  observed  of  many  Israeli 
teachers  --  especially  In  urban  areas,  in  one  of  which  this  study  was 
carried  out  --  to  define  their  pupils  In  terms  of  their  group  member- 
ships and  to  treat  Aslan  and  North  African  children  extremely  nega- 
tively, It  Is  not  surprising  to  find  that  their  rate  of  absenteeism 
for  non-medical  reasons  increases  as  they  predominate  In  respective 
schools.  (it  Is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  frequencies  for  the  group 
of  children  whose  fathers  were  born  In  Israel.  One  of  the  covert 
rules  of  Israeli  social  organization  Is,  "Once  an  'Oriental,'  always 
an  'Oriental.'"  That  Is,  a child  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  this 
group  as  long  as  his  ancestry  has  Its  origins  in  an  Aslan  or  North 
African  country,  no  matter  how  many  generations  previously.  Teachers, 
like  anyone  else  In  the  society,  have  "ways"  of  knowing  these  things; 

It  Is  part  of  the  Israeli  cognitive  apparatus.)  Thus,  I believe  that 
the  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  these  data  is  that  children 
--  like  anyone  else  — ^ respond  and  behave  according  to  specific  and 
particular  conditions  which  affect  them  Immediately,  rather  than  ac- 
cording to  any  "culture"  or  background;  furthermore,  when  the  concept 
of  "culture"  is  used  as  a qualifying  adjective  --  as  In  "cultural 
deprivation,"  and  the  like  --  it  seems  to  become  a pejorative  which 
distorts  perception.  The  anthropological  myth  of  culture  has  outlived 
Its  usefulness  and  appears  to  have  no  socially  redeeming  qualities  or 
vi rtues. 
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VI  I I 


Decentralization,  Demons,  and  Democracy 


One  of  the  major  themes  in  much  contemporary  rhetoric  from  every 
direction  of  the  pol i t i ca 1 - i deol og i ca 1 map  is  that  control  over  life  is 
rapidly  passing  to  cent ral i zed  nexuses  of  control,  that  is,  to  the 
central  state,  and  that  this  implies  a loss  of  "freedom"  or  "democracy." 
The  conclusion  that  invariably  accompanies  such  assertions  is  that  control 
"must  be  returned  to  the  local  community"  in  the  service  of  such  ideals. 

There  are  many  levels  of  analysis  which  rended  such  slogans  ludicrous. 
First,  since  it  appears  to  be  an  inherent  characteristic  of  people  in 
positions  of  power  to  acquire  more  an i more  power,  and  to  resist  yielding 
the  power  that  they  have  already  acquired,  such  rhetoric  implies  that 
people  who  speak  in  the  name  of  the  state  who  control  its  agencies  -- 
put  themselves  out  of  business.  Less  colloquially,  the  assumption  in 
this  is  that  such  people  should  work  against  their  own  interests.  Second, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  find  "the  community"  which  is  referred  to  in 
such  ideological  appeals.  It  is  the  vast  and  almost  uninterrupted 
stretch  that  extends  from  north  of  Boston  to  mid-Virginia  (and  others 
like  it  in  the  Midwest  and  on  the  West  Coast)  or  the  area  with  Tel  Aviv 
at  its  hub  which  incl udes  almost  ha  1 f of  I srael ' s 2i  mi  1 1 ion  people? 
oti^h  dense  concentrations  of  population  --  which  are  logical  and  in- 
evitable outgrowths  of  urbanization,  which  is  in  turn  an  outgrowth  of 
centralized  states  --  are  increasing  in  size  and  number  annually;  they 
are  an  aspect  of  man's  adaptation,,  Third,  very  few  proponents  of  the 
current  rhetoric  oppose  centralized  control  over  pollution,  centrally 
financed  research  leading  to  more  effective  contraceptives  and  antibiotics 
or  organ  transplants,  centralized  subsidies  for  schools,  or  centrally 
controlled  air  traffic  as  an  ever  increasing  number  of  them  travel  by  air 
to  voice  their  views  outside  their  own  communities.  What  seems  most 
curious  about  this  anti-statist  rhetoric  — and  this  leads  me  to  the 
substance  of  this  section  — is  that  it  increases  in  volume  and  inten- 
sity as  the  state  becomes  stronger  at  the  expense  of  the  local  community 
and  at  the  same  time  that  the  individual  enjoys  a measure  of  liberty 
that  increases  almost  daily  and  which  had  never  before  been  known  in 
human  history.  This  is  especially  true  in  contemporary  United  States. 

A major  conclusion  of  this  research  is  that  inequality  in  a nation 
in  respect  to  educational  quality  and  opportunity  is  directly  cor- 
related with  the  degree  to  which  autonomy  is  enjoyed  by  local  groups, 
whether  they  are  socially  or  territorially  based,  as  in  Israel  and  the 
United  States  respectively.  Before  turning  to  the  data  on  which  this 
generalization  is  based,  it  should  be  noted  that  there  is  a very  funda- 
mental logical  basis  to  this,  A centralized  state  is,  --  almost  by 
definition  --  committed  to  standards  of  uniformity  throughout  the  nation 
which  it  governs,  or  what  are  technically  known  as  uni  versa  1 i st i c criteria 
of  recruitment  and  reward.  Localized  groups,  on  the  other  hand,  are  em- 
bodiments of  — ” and  almost  invariably  committed  to  — what  are  known  as 
particularistic  criteria,  that  is,  standards  of  recruitment  and  alloca- 
tion of  privilege  and  reward  that  are  consonant  with  local  and  specialized 
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interestSo  For  examploj  a religious  group  or  faction  that  enjoys 
autonomy  wi I ] , by  definition,  recruit  and  allocate  rewards  to  its  own 
members  only.  A petty  state  like  Mississippi  or  Louisiana  --  or  a 
section  of  a norti.ern  American  city  ~~  will  allocate  privilege  and 
opportunity  only  to  those  people  who  are  members  of  locally  enfranchised 
groups  or  factions.  Whatever  the  reasons  * — and  those  of  the  social 
sciences  have  not  advanced  much  beyond  the  conventional  wisdom  that 
relies  on  explanations  about  "human  nature"  the  members  of  a lineage, 
a kibbutz,  a Puritan  American  community,  or  any  other  small  settlement 
who  are  able  to  maintain  separateness  vis“‘a“vis  the  rest  of  the  world, 
will  tend  to  be  suspicious  of  outsiders  and  care  only  for  their  own  con~ 
freres.  Furthermore,  as  I noted  in  my  paper  on  "Social  Boundary  Systems," 
when  such  groups  are  able  to  maintain  firm  boundaries  vis-^-vis  others, 
one  of  their  characteristics  is  that  there  is  an  eschewal  of  the  tolerance 
of  sustained  outspoken  dissent. 

What  must  be  borne  in  mind  --  and  this  is  indispensable  to  an  under” 
standing  of  all  educational  systems,  including  those  in  the  United  States 
and  Israel  — is  that  the  existence  of  a central  state  is  not  an  all-or- 
nothing  proposition.  Most  state  systems,  as  observed  earlier,  denote  a 
process  of  change;  an  antagonistic  relationship  between  state  agencies 
and  local  centers.  This  antagonism  centers  primarily  around  competitions 
for  power  and  authority,  that  is,  for  autonomy  in  decision-making  and 
implementation.  Thus,  implicit  in  the  concept  of  the  state  in  respect  to 
most  national  societies  is  a process  of  attrition  and  resistance,  and  of 
usurpation  and  retention  of  power  and  authority^  An  inevitable  aspect 
of  such  relationships  between  state  agencies  and  local  centers  of  control 
is  --  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  all  the  people  involved  are  parts  of 
a single  system  the  attempt  by  the  state  to  impose  un  i versa  1 i st  i c 
standards  on  the  society  as  a whole  and  the  attempt  by  local  centers  and 
factions  to  retain  their  special  vested- i nterest  or  particularistic 
standards.  Whatever  the  outcome,  it  is  almost  always  protracted  and 
gradua 1 . 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  this  "process"  is  not  as  impersonal  as 
such  generalizations  suggest.  The  "process"  is  actually  made  up  of 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  encounters  between  representatives  of  the  many 
interest  groups  of  the  society;  those  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  state, 
local  groups  (territorial  and  social),  factions,  and  so  forth.  These 
participants  to  give-and-take  negotiations,  advisory  sessions,  draftings 
of  legislation,  allocations  of  funds  and  resources,  and  the  like,  are 
not  absolutely  antagonistic  to  each  other.  Were  this  so,  the  parties 
would  be  wholly  unable  to  talk  to  each  other;  this  actually  occurs  in 
Israel  where  the  most  extreme  religious  group  of  the  society  (N ' ture i 
Kaxta," keepers  of  the  gates")  do  not  "recogn i ze"the  state  of  Israel  -- 
since  they  consider  it  a secular  violation  of  God's  will,  which  is  that 
the  state  will  only  arise  on  the  arrival  of  the  Messiah  — and  refuse  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it.  But  normally,  members  of  localized  interests 
are  committed  to  the  state's  existence,  and  those  who  speak  in  the  name 
of  the  state  are  themselves  products  of  the  local  groups  with  which  they 
negotiate  and  bargain.  Were  this  otherwise,  either  the  state's  represen- 
tatives would  not  need  to  engage  in  give-and-take  with  their  local  counter- 
parts or  there  would  be  such  a complete  standoff  that  representatives  of 
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local  Jzed  '-rc-rests  wOuid  "recogn.^e"  the  state  s legitimate 
interests  t-  t^e  extent  that  they  wMl-ng  to  negct«ate  with  those 

speak  < ng  in  ; j;  5 n^me  , 

Where  do  these  ' processes"  the  g < ve-and ■ take  negot ' at icns  , and 
the  1 ke  cciur'^  Cfttn  they  take  place  over  coffee  and  whisky  or  in 
simi  lar  s i tuat  >GPs  ; more  f\.,nr^]\y  — at  le^st  off -ci  ally  they  happen 
T commi  t te-s.  Many  tunes,  as  i sat  !p  thes'’  ccmmittea  rooms  as  an  ob- 
server, \ rued  that  there  is  no  "theory  of  ccmmatecs"  con-parable  to 
Weber  s thecry  of  bcreaucracy.  But  that  lacuna  is  understandable, 
since  most  sue < 9 1 sc<e'’t’sts  capable  cf  developing  such  a theory  are 
academicians ; since  comrn.tte-s  are  the  bane  of  academi cians ‘ existence, 
the  latter  can  hardly  he  h 1 amed  for  the>r  reluctance  to  think  about 
thern  unless  it  is  unavo'dable.  ft  is  in  such  encounters  in  deter- 
mining cur-nicular  reqj«rements  and  opt-ens,  allocating  funds,  establish- 
ing requirements  for  teacher  qua  1 1 f 1 cat  1 ons , setting  admi n i st rat i ve 
procedures,  and  the  like  • - that  those  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  state 
ga  in  acquiescence  frrjm  local  representatives  or  disregard  their  claims 
and  interests®  it  1 ■>  in  these  encounters  that  one  can  gauge  the  influ- 
ence of  different  grruups  m the  sccjety.  When,  for  example,  a committee 
appointed  by  the  Minister  ot  Bducation  and  Culture  tc  set  n ew  standa rds 
of  qua  I ! f i ca t « on  frir  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  is  made  up 
of  people  who  speak  in  his  name,  m the  name  of  the  teachers'  union,  and 
m the  name  <.  f some  of  the  religious  factions,  but  completely  excludes 
anyone  of  Asian  or  North  African  descent,  one  gets  a very  good  picture 
which  groups‘  vested  interests  in  the  society  are  --  and  have  to  be  -- 
taken  into  account  in  the  formulation  of  state  policy.  St  is  to  the 
presence  of  representat i ves  of  such  localized  vested  interests  in  policy 
forming  group^s  or  committees  that  I refer  when  I speak  of  the  continued 
influence  m a society  by  local  groups  or  boundary  systems.  It  is  their 
continued  J9iX.o_serice  in  the  counci  Is  of  pol  icy  formation  ——  whether  or  not 
their  demands  are  heeded  that  underlies  (or  means)  the  maintenance  of 
particularistic  standards  ‘'n  the  society. 

In  the  prev'Cus  chapter , we  saw  a concrete  example  of  the  practice 
of  sy stemat 1 zed  i nequa 1 i t y on  a da i 1 y pe  rsona 1 1 eve  I . To  re  1 te rate  , 1 
hypothesize  that  such  behavior  cannot  be  reduced  to  individual  psycho- 
logical or  personality  factors;  instead,  it  has  to  be  understood  as  con- 
crete individual ized  expressions  of  the  continued  and  forma’  recognition 
of  separateness  and  i nequa  li  ty  among  the  groups  in  the  soc.  Naturally, 

the  two  personality  and  society  are  in  feedback,  but  the  data 
gathered  in  this  research  also  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  it  is  possible 
to  break  into  the  circle,  existing  social  form.s  maximize  and  minimize 
individual  predispositions.  The  continued  inequality  among  ethnic  groups 
as  an  aspect  of  social  organization  will  elicit  and  maximize  the  cruelty 
and  inhibition  of  scholastic  aptitude  about  which  we  have  read,  unde r 

« In  particular,  as  suggested  above,  such  behavior 
will  be  elicited  from  individuals  in  heterogeneous  settlements  In  which 
some  of  the  groups  have  almost  no  access  to  the  means  of  political  and 
economic  control  and  in  which  special  vested-interest  groups  (like  reli- 
gious factions)  are  able  to  maintain  insularity  with  respect  to  state 
standards  o 
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I would  like  to  carry  this  line  of  analysis  somewhat  further  in  this 
chapter  by  an  examination  of  other  aspects  of  educational  inequality 
throughout  the  society  as  a whole.  In  particular,  the  data  have  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  in  those  parts  of  the  society  in  which  people  are 
most  open  to  the  influences  of  that  state,  largely  because  of  the  direct 
material  dependence  on  it,  school  and  classroom  practices  most  closely 
conform  to  the  state's  standards  and  requirements.  This  leads  to  the 
situation  in  Israel  in  which,  for  example,  elite  secular  urban  schools 
and  those  in  Development  Towns  most  closely  meet  ministerial  requirements. 
This,  more  than  anything  else  in  this  research,  has  been  the  principal 
demonstration  of  the  idea  that  social-class  variables  are  inadequate 
predictors  of  school  and  classroom  activities. 

To  remove  this  from  the  level  of  mechanistic  theory,  it  may  help  to 
explain  how  such  processes  work  by  citing  a small,  but  significant,  in- 
cident in  a committee  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  in  which 
the  subject  under  discussion  was  improvement  of  English  I nst ruct ion  (wh i ch 
is  in  a rather  deplorable  state)  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Present  at  the  meeting  were  regional  inspectors  (equivalent  to  our  district 
superintendents),  several  highly  ranking  members  of  the  ministry,  as  well 
as  those  personnel  most  directly  responsible  for  Engl i sh-teach i ng  policy. 

At  one  point,  mid-way  through  the  meeting,  one  of  the  regional  inspectors, 
an  orthodox  religious  man  who  holds  his  post  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
it  has  always  been  held  by  a member  of  the  leading  religious  party  in 
Israel  (Mafdal)  , Interjected,  "Why  do  we  have  to  teach  English  at  all, 
when  all  the  knowledge  that  is  needed  can  be  found  in  the  vast  sea  of  the 
Talmud?"  The  man  was  entirely  serious,  though  the  statement  was  later 
to  become  a butt  of  banter  among  other  members  of  the  committee  in  pri- 
vate. It  does  not  require  much  imagination  to  anticipate  that  this  man 
— who  rules  over  the  schooling  of  tens  of  thousands  of  children  --  would 
not  go  out  of  his  way  to  implement  the  decisions  of  this  committee. 

Later,  when  1 asked  another  member  of  the  committee  — himself  an  ortho- 
dox religious  man,  but  whom  I knew  to  oppose  such  fundamentalism  — why 
no  one  challenged  this  statement,  he  said,  "1  was  so  appalled  to  hear 
this  in  1969  that  1 was  too  shocked  to  answer;  anyway,  it  would  do  no 
good  to  argue  with  him.  1 assume  that  everyone  else  there  felt  the  same 
way." 


This  raises  another  issue  in  which  the  correlations  are  clear  but 
which  I cannot  explain.  The  more  autonomous  a group  is  within  the  society 
--  the  firmer  its  boundaries  vis-a-vis  others  --  the  greater  is  its  em- 
phasis of  traditionalism  and  its  orientation  to  the  past,  I suggest  that 
it  is  the  continued  presence  of  autonomous  and  boundary-maintaining  groups 
in  Israeli  society  --  and  1 think  the  same  is  true  of  Israel's  neighboring 
countries,  as  well  as  others  --  that  is  largely  responsible  for  the  over- 
all orientation  to  the  past  in  thought  and  education.  Regardless  of  the 
sector  of  Israeli  society  about  which  one  is  speaking,  the  legitimation 
of  the  present  by  reference  to  the  pest  is  ubiquitous.  In  its  most  ex- 
treme form,  this  is  found  among  the  ultra-religious  factions  in  their  con- 
stant reference  to  traditional  law.  This  is  only  slightly  different  from 
Israeli  national  and  international  policy  which  draws  constantly  on  the 
Old  Testament,  whether  in  justification  of  policies  of  apartheid,  the 
international  status  of  Jerusalem,  settlement  of  territory  captured  in 
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V^.e  vtfvr  of  1967 


tho  ve-'y  c'Xf^tenxe  of  the  ^srseh  state  Uself, 

'S  f-'/w/nd  also  ■ w ■ r t if  “ T> . 10  -/jh  1 ch  policy  debates  about  adjustments 
to  ct.  *^d  " t ‘ C'S  '■!  »'he  1 3 j e 196OS  ct.ot5<'^  repeated  references  to  ideological 
slogans  f'"''‘.>l  Kcd  ' ^ the  1920s  a^d  1930So  f cnce  happened  to  mention  to 


a soc  I r !t-g>  St  -.'hr.  -5  .5  c'  klDbot^nik  that 


< n 


an  increasing  number 


f-DbuL-iim,  cnMdre'i  are  ''OK  requ-^ed  to  work  in  the  fields  in  agricul- 
tural vvork  u-ti!  the  age  'f  abour  li  or  l2o  "But  this  Is  a deviation," 
he  e;<pc  s t u 1 d t ed  o : terirs  of  a'l  era  when  several  kibbutzim  shared  one 

r'ckety  tfacti-'r  -j''d  every  pair  c f hands  was  necessary  to  pnoduce  enough 
food  to  ket-t'  the  gr;,up  a I ■ ve , it  is  a serious  heresy,  in  terms  of  the 
late  1960s,  wbe-^  ev/ery  k'bb„tz  owns  several  of  latest  model  tractors,  and 
a large  p ''t  por  i;  i c-r  of  < t prc.duce  IS  distributed  from  trai  ler^truc.ks  with 
prcminerit  Israel  > r r ade  nai'^es  pvainted  on  their  sides  in  major  European 
countriies,  it  is  an  adrjp  t a t ' ' *n  which  is  completely  consonant  with  the 
rest  of  human  sf„c  i a I evo  1 1, t ' on . 


The  or'entat'O''  t.c  il'e  past  its  use  as  a legitimation  of  the 
present  --'  is  an  aspect  of  the  same  mode  of  thought  of  which  religious 
social  legftimat.ioo  a 1 sr.  a part.  It  is  not  only  an  integral  element 
of  "nevv  nationnocd"  of  societies  in  which  local  groups  continue  to 
retain  a^toncmyo  ( ? t s ao--  idonment  as  an  accompan  iment  of  the  loss  of 
autonomy  is  localized  g-'o  ns  is  known  by  a variety  of  names:  deviation, 

revisionism,  heresy. j As  observed  early  in  this  report,  the  correlations 

between  these  factors  are  dear  and  present,  and  we  must  use  them  as 

points  of  departure  «n  cur  analyses  even  though  we  cannot  explain  them. 

Finally,  before  turning  to  the  data  themselves,  I want  to  raise  a 
very  important  guest ron  which  has  not  been  the  subject  of  adequate  re- 
search but  which  nesds  intensive  and  systematic  investigation:  How  ai-e 

the  imperatives  of  different  sectors  and  settlements  in  a nation  ””  such 
as  Development  Towns  in  Jsrael  --  conveyed  to  people?  There  is  no  formal 
or  explicit  directive  in  Israel  (or  in  any  other  society  with  comparable 

settlements,  for  that  matter)  which  says,  in  one  way  or  another,  "Teachers 

and  principals  in  Development  Towns  must  adhere  to  the  standards  of  the 
state  to  a greater  extent  that  their  counterparts  in  other  sectors  of  the 
population."  intimately  related  to  this,  if  not  more  important  from 
those  pointsof  vifw  of  those  who  see  education  primarily  In  terms  of  in- 
puts, is  the  question  as  it  pertains  to  pupils.  There  Is  no  question 
but  that  children  of  Asian  and  North  African  descent  in  Development 
ToAins  are  more  highly  motivated  and  scholastically  more  advanced  than 
their  counterparts  <n  urr-an  areas  or  old  tov^ns.  (An  unpublished  study 
just  completed  for  the  Israel  Defense  Forces  has  found  that  high  school 
students  in  Development  Towns  scored  higher  In  almost  every  subject  in 
Gadna,  the  secondary  scbowl  pre-military  courses,  than  pupils  in  the 
rest  of  the  country.)  How  is  the  ambience  of  a Development  Town  --  es- 
pecially its  openness  v^/ith  respect  to  the  Influences  of  the  state  --  com- 
municated to  jthem,'!’  Ho/v  do  we  account  for  the  following:  Two  Grades  7 
(both  m my  sample),  one  in  a Development  To'wn  and  one  in  a city,  both 
of  which  are  made  up  almost  exclusively  of  immigrants  from  Asian  and 
North  African  countr'es  and  their  descendants.  In  their  weaving  sessions, 
the  girls  are  tai*ght  by  the  same  teacher.  The  designs  used  by  the 
girls  in  the  Development  Town  Grade  7 are  original,  unusual,  and  intri- 
cate; their  colors  are  warm.,  aMve,  and  bright,  and  they  are  used  in 
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imaginative  combinations.  The  contrast  in  the  urban  Grade  7 is  remark- 
able. The  designs  of  the  girls  in  the  latter  are  stylized,  simple,  and 
uninteresting;  their  color  range  is  limited,  and  the  colors  that  they  do 
use  are  flat  and  discontinuous.  Their  teacher  told  me  one  day  that  she 
has  gotten  ext ra  keys  for  the  girls  In  the  Development  Town  Grade  7 to 
their  weaving  room  in  the  school,  so  that  they  can  come  there  in  their 
free  time  and  work  on  their  looms.  I asked  her  whether  she  did  the  same 
in  the  urban  school , and  she  was  somewhat  surprised  by  the  suggestion, 
saying  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  do  something  like  that  since  not 
Mi  the  pupils  there  live  within  walking  distance  of  the  school.  One  of 
the  interesting  implications  of  the  similarity  in  schooling  at  both  ends 
of  the  socioeconomic  scale  is  that  the  children  in  both  are  receiving 
similar  training.  While  this,  of  course,  is  by  itself  insufficient  to 
produce  an  overall  similarity  among  them  in  adulthood  --  since  the  whip» 
lash  of  other  forms  of  disenfranchisement  or  unequal  opportunity  can 
leave  greater  marks  of  its  own  --  it  is  an  important  development  never- 
theless. As  we  consider  this,  however,  something  else  will  make  itself 
apparent,  and  this  can  be  regarded  as  another  aspect  of  educational  in- 
equality. In  many  schoo Is,  especially  u r ban  schoo Is  in  wh ich  particular- 
istic influences  make  themselves  felt,  children  are  often  trained  for  an 
orientation  to  unpredictability  and  uncertainty;  in  many,  they  do  not 
know  from  one  hour  to  the  next  — and  sometimes  from  one  minute  to  the 
next  what  they  are  going  to  be  studying  or  even  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  them. 

Turning  to  the  data  themselves,  let  us  take  the  adherence  or  lack 
of  adherence  to  schedules.  What  is  the  importance  of  scheduling?  One 
of  the  characteristics  of  every  culture  is  the  routine  that  people  follow, 
that  IS,  the  course  of  their  procedures.  A schedule,  however,  has  a 
somewhat  different  connotation  that  mere  routine.  Not  only  does  It  imply 
fixity  but  it  also  has  an  official  or  legal  implication.  The  word 
originally  referred  to  an  explanatory  or  supplementary  paper  or  slip  of 
parchment  accompanying  or  appended  to  a document;  during  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  it  also  referred  to  a codicil  to  a will.  The  regularity 
of  routine  connoted  in  the  modern  usage  of  the  term  continues  to  echo 
Its  original  po1 i t i co-1 ega 1 meaning.  Weber  made  clear  the  importance 
of  regularity  of  function  and  behavior  as  an  integral  aspect  of  the 
"Protestant  ethic." 

Schedules  are  an  important  aspect  of  the  regularity  and  predict- 
ability that  are  central  features  of  central  state  control  over  the 
polity.  (It  is  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that  the  scheduling  of 
public  transport  is  often  regulated  by  centralized  bureaucracies.)  But 
people  have  to  learn  to  respond  to  schedules;  these  procedures  for  the 
allocation  of  time  and  energy  must  become  part  of  the  cognitive  systems 
of  the  citizens,  as  part  of  their  automatic  responses  to  modes  of  actions 
that  are  imposed  from  without.  By  bringing  students  within  this  aspect 
of  early  training,  an  important  means  is  provided  for  training  for  poli- 
tical, or  politically  based,  obedience.  This  is  an  aspect  of  what  is 
often  referred  to  as  political  socialization.  (In  Tokugawa-Japan , for 
example,  annual  awards  were  given  to  pupils  for  regularity  and  punctu- 
ality. Note  the  proverbial  watch  that  was  given  to  people  for  half 
centuries  of  "loyality"  to  firms.) 
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As  our  h,^selme.  let  us  take  the  officially  published  curricular 
requi!  rc-ments  of  the  Hir'Istry  of  Education  and  Culture  for  Grades  4 and 
7o  For  ease  of  reference,  they  are  repeated  here;  let  us  begin  with 
state  secular  school s» 


Table  8-1 


Grade  4 Schedule  for  State  (Secular)  Schools 


Sul^ect 


Nunber  of  Hours  per  Week. 


Prophets  and  Legends 
Hebrew 

Homeland  and  nature 

A r ! t hmet « c 

Phy  s I ca 1 educa  1 1 on 

Crafts 

Art  ) 

Mus  i c) 

Social  hour 


5 

5 

3 

4 
2 
2 

2 


Total  24 

-2 

26 


Agriculture  (where  conditions  permit) 


Total 


Table  8-2 


Grade  ~j  Schedule  for  State  (Seculat)  Schools 


Sub i ect 

Bible  and  Prophets 
Oral  Law 

Language  (Hebrew)  and  literature 
Arithmetic  and  geometry 
H i story ^ 

Geography  and  homeland 

Sci ence 

Engl i sh 

Cal i sthen i cs 

Art 

Music 

2 

Social  hour 


Ag  r i cu 1 tu  re3 
Crafts 


Number  of  Hours  per  Week 


4 

1 

3 

h 

3 

2 

2 

h 

2 

1 

1 

_1 

28 


32-31-30 

1.  The  third  hour  of  history  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  strengthening  of 
Jewish  consciousness.  Half  of  the  third  hour  In  Grade  8 Is  to  be 
devoted  to  national  Information  (news). 

desirable  to  have  the  social  hour  on  the  same  day  and  at  the 
same  time  In  all  the  classes,  so  that  It  will  be  possible  to  have 

joint  activities  among  all  the  classes  or  a general  assembly  of  the 
ent I re  group. 

3*  In  a class  In  which  crafts  and  agriculture  are  taught,  8 hours;  in 
a class  In  which  only  agriculture  is  taught,  4 hours;  in  a class  in 
which  only  crafts  are  given,  6 hours.  Hours  are  to  be  adjusted 
according  to  local  conditions. 

Source:  Schedule  of  Studies  for  State  Elementary  and  State-Supported 

Religious  Schools,  Grade  7»  Ministry,  of  Education  and  Culture  (Israel), 
2nd  edition,  Jerusalem,  196?,  p.  4 [_in  Hebrew]]. 

Note  In  original  tables,  for  State-supported  Religious  Schools”  "DIs- 
tribution  of  Hours  to  be  Published."  (Author's  note:  It  was  not 

published  by  the  Summer  of  I969,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  in  view  of  the 
reorganization  under  the  reform  program  passed  in  I968.) 


4 
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Now  let  v'S  5t  sci^ools  the  sample  wh?ch  most  closely 

corform  to  these  req>j  - rerre*^ts„  They  are,  respect ! v/e  1 y ^ an  urban  elite 
coed  secular  sch;:,.-J  : 3 suourbs'i  lo/^er/upper  secular  coed  school;  and  a 
Developme^^t  Town  cred  secular'  school , « begin  w<th  the  urban  elite 

school,  and  a dernog'-aph i c prcTile  cF  ;ts  Grade  4^  and  7^,  (There  are 
two  seel  ions  of  Grade  4.,  a*^d  three  of  Grade  7,  this  school.  While 
the  data  for  unobserved  sections  on  most  schools  of  the  sample  have 
been  gathered,  they  are  st M 1 being  processed  and  analyzed;  hence,  it 
is  not  possible  to  drscuss  here  the  criteria  according  to  which  children 
are  separated  into  d'ffere*^*  sfect'ons  of  the  sam.e  grade  in  different 
school s„) 


Demographic  Profile  of  Grade  4 and  7 in 
Urban  Upper "St  at  us  Secular  Coed  School 

Grade  4^ 

N - 43 


Pupils'  country  of  birth: 

Israel  41 

Europe  and  U,S.  2 

Pupils’  years  of  i mm fa  rat  ion : 

MM-waMNMWMianMrCiinmiaaatfnaaaaM ■ ir» ii gwwrinw r-»miiiriirfn  i ■■  ->T>n«i  i 

1 955 “i960  1 

No  data  1 

Number  of  children  ?n.  household 


Cases 


NOo  of  children 


4 

25 

10 

3 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 


Pupils'  placement  in  birth  order  of  siblings : 


Child's 

place 


No.  of  ch i Idren 
I n fami 1 v 

w.  ji.M.ia  jii  i.  >i 


4 


2 

1 


14 


2 

4 

4 


No  data=3 


1 

2 


5. 

1 
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Siblings'  occupations; 

Secondary  school  students  13 


Primary  school  students  30 
Under  school  age  17 
1 n a rmy  ^ 
No  data  or  no  siblings  2 

Parents'  countries  of  birth; 

Israel  39 
Asia  and  North  Africa  5 
Europe  35 
U.  S.  1 
No  data  ° 


Parents'  years  of  immigration: 

Before  19^8  26 

1948-1954  12 

1955-1960  1 

1961  and  after  0 

No  data  ° 


Parents'  ages  at  time  of  immigration! 


I- 10  15 

II- 20  13 

21-30  9 

31+  0 


No  data 

Number  of  inter-ethnic  marriages:  1 (I srael i -Tuni sian) 


innal  achievements  : 


Parents 


Uni versi ty 
Secondary 
Vocational 
Primary 

Teacher's  college 
No  data 

Parents*  Occupations; 

Professional 
Admin i st  rat i ve 
Army  officers 
T ransportat ion 
T rade 
Servi ces 
Crafts 
Teachers 
Housewives 
No  data 


kk 

26 

3 

3 

7 

3 


34 

cabinet  officials)  20 

1 

1 

1 

1 

15 

10 

4 


( 1 ncl udes 
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Grada,..?’ 


N = 31 


Pupils*  country  cf  birth , 


IsTc^el  26 

Europe  and  U,  S,  3 

No  data  2 

Pupils'  years  of  immigration ; 

1956  1 

1965  1 

1967  1 


Number  of  child ren  i n househo 1 d : 


Cases 


No,,  of  children 


0 

14 

14 

2 

1 


2 

3 

4 

No  data 


Pupils'  placement  in  birth  order  of  siblings 


Child's  No.  of  children 

place  in  fami  1 v 1 2 


1 

I I 


No  data=l 


occupat ions: 


9 

5 

0 


University  students  3 
Secondary  school  students  12 
Primary  school  students  23 
Under  school  age  7 
In  army  1 
Employed  0 
No  data  3 

Parents'  countries  of  birth: 

Israel  18 
Asia  and  North  Africa  3 
Europe  26 
No  data  I5 


Parents'  years  of  immigration; 


Before  19^8 

23 

1948-1954 

8 

1955”! 960 

tm 

1961  and  after 

2 

No  data 

11 

Parents"  aqes  at  time  of 

immi qrat i on 

1-10 

5 

11-20 

11 

21-30 

10 

31-40 

2 

41-50 

3 

No  data 

13 

Number  of  inter-ethnic  marriages:  3 ( 1 srael I -born  marrying  Iranian, 

Turkish,  and  Egyptian-born) 

Parents"  educational  achievements; 


University  2k 
Secondary  20 
Teachers  col  1 ege  1 
Primary  school  5 
No  data  9 


Parents"  Occupations; 


Professional  2k 

Administrative  9 

(Includes  cabinet  officials) 

Army  officer  1 

Manufacturers  1 

Transportation 

Trade  1 

Services 

Crafts  1 

Teachers  k 

Housewives  13 

No  data  8 
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The  f r’  M 
- s 50  ^ ' es 


9 

I 


•s  Gr';.ie  k cf  fhi,  s sc‘~:slp  each  period 

“ ‘■j ' ''•  XV  r *■  i '■  e e<t  a-  c>  t •;•  s r b e r.  o t ed  r.  e Icv^ ; 


a V 


C i \ 

i‘r'} 


T .es.'h,-y  wedre^jday  Th-,'';d3_\ 

j«  r •■  ' yr-r  " r junmat  .v»u*r»  >•  jMWJt;  » t jetar-jM*'*  , 


Friday 


1 

F <t\l,hr,  f s 

Hi  '•  e ’ 5 ■•1 

V t:  C. 

H-.r  S ')  C 

2 

legerds 

G y i 5 r C 5 

H t * t A* 

G r ar  T a >' 

3 

A,r  1 1 hn'et  ' c 

A r rA  e t ■ c 

W r 1 * > 

he e 1 w’d 

4 

5 

G y mn  31  •;  t ' c s 

P f ' L P Ci  t s 

Ag  »*  r w 1 W/  ^ -r 

"C  PA.i.‘''eTs 

^ 6 1 '*  C**  V 

C :r:pc5  i t « !:.n 
A r 

“"mt  * ^ c 


FA  Cipher  5 
C rafts 
Agr ( cy I tyre 
Teacher's  hour 


The  schct  J d >/  -a'  A'  s . ope?  .at,^s  c*' o-J  sec  Jar  schoo  l Degins  at 
8 aoP'o the  f . u-’ir  sched*..  !eh  ends  at  '~...:n.  At  the  end  of  the  second 

hear  th<  s « s ■.r'«vers'J  • S i r ae  I (except  in  the  school  s of  Autonomous 
fdocat ,.A- e I' c i i I i 1.'  hie  f !='ej  at  9 :40  „ r 9 50..  depending  on 
the  pr  I me  j p I S c-r  teacher  s p ,/h  cv  rr  ^vhini,  children  have  a snack  at 
their  seats.  Th*  s < s sr  E*'g  1 1 sh  cvji.a ter-, ; i' r-t roduced  during  the  early  1930s 
and  cent  meed.  Ge-  «"«  >nv.  ^ chMd  brAngs  a sandwich  and  a piece  of  fruit 
or  two . Put  there  are  •*’pr:rt  van  at  ions.  Aside  from  individual  pre- 
ferences -I  few  c^Jl  At.n  r'iy  br"in.g  only  fruit  or  a piece  rj»f  cake  in 
additnan  to  a ssr-.j.x » cn  s'-'d  a fi^uit  thr^  nest  "■’Otahle  di  fferences  are 
among  schools  represent ing  d « f ferenr  see loeconon ' c strata.  In  this  school , 
sandvvfiches  ai*e  well  filled,  t,;syariy  v/ith  cheese.  (Meat  presents  problems 
»f»  connect  ito  with  dietary  laws ; 5 1 a I sju  spoils  rapidly  in  I srael  1 heat 
and  hunidity.)  Ir  the  poorer  sch‘'jpls  to  he  discussed  below,  sandwiches 
are  often  noticeat'v  errptv  of  fillings  cr  are  semet  imes  absent  entirely. 
After  the  snack  period,  the  chjldren  ha/e  a 10  phiir.yte  recess  periods  in 
dry  weather,  this  is  aiways  w v;t"of  "d»yor  s. 


One  f.»f  the  cha  rv^cte*"  s st  n cs  of  this  as  an  upper^status  school  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  a 10  ’’-'nyte  recess  period  between  the  scheduled  class- 
room hoo rs . This  is  v^e  of  the  first  noticeable  differences  between 
schools  catering  to  ch:.  Idren  of  different  socioeconomi c strata;  in  upper- 
status  schools.,  a^'^'osr  aM  classroom  periods  are  broken  up  by  out-of-door 
recess  periods;  in  lower-staitus  schools,  there  are  recess  periods  only  at 
10  a.m.  and  at  lunch  time  (which,  in  some  school s , is  at  noon , while  in 
others  it  is  at  I p.m.) . The  reasons  for  this  will  be  discussed  below. 


Another  difference  hetwenn  this  and  other  schools  is  the  brevity  of 
the  school  day;  only  c”  ^’c-'dry  does  Grade  4 remain  in  school  as  late  as 
I p.m.  Nor  dees  this  scho. I have  a lunchroom  or  cafeteria;  as  will  be 
seen,  most  other  schoeds  no.  As  one  school  official  explained  to  me, 

"Our  children  do  not  need  a luH^chrciomu  their  mothers  give  them  lunch  when 
they  go  hor^e,"  I think  1 detr-cted  a slight  emphasis  on  the  word  ''mothers" 
when  she  said  this,  but  this  may  have  been  my  interpretation.  What  she 
did  mean  was  that  these  are  rot  the  children  of  mothers  who  do  menial 
work;  they  can  manage  to  te  heme  when  their  children  return  from  school. 
Almost  invariably,  »f  the^r  mothers  do  work,  they  are  either  professionals 
who  can  arrange  the'!'*  schedules  so  That  they  can  be  home  when  the  children 
return  from;  school  or  they  can  make  other  arrangements  for  their  children's 
lunches  (such  as  having  maids  who  will  serve  then).  In  either  case,  these 
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children  are  from,  sufficiently  high  status  which  assures  that  their 
parents  participate  in  the  siesta  pattern  which  is  the  ideal  in  Israel, 
but  which  IS  actually  available  primarily  to  upper-status  people  --  and 
that  they  Vvill  be  home  by  1:20  p.m. 

Another  character i st I c of  this  school  is  the  adherence  to  posted 
scheduleso  This  may  not  seem  unusual  to  an  American  audience,  but  it  Is 
somewhat  unusual  for  Israel,  where  teachers'  adherence  to  schedules  -- 
especially  in  1 cwer-status  schools  --  can  sometimes  be  capricious.  During 
the  week  that  I spent  in  this  Grade  4,  there  was  only  one  departure  from 
schedule.  On  the  Friday  of  that  week,  during  the  third  period,  there  was 
an  assembly  of  the  first  four  grades  for  a repeat  performance  of  the  pre- 
sentations that  had  been  given  during  the  B i bl e-d i st r i but i on  rite  described 
above.  It  was  in  pi  )ce  of  the  hour  scheduled  for  Agriculture.  It  is  when 
this  school  is  look  d at  in  an  Israeli  context  that  the  question  must  be 
asked:  why  this  adherence  to  scheduling?  The  answer  is  clear.  These  are 

the  children  of  the  upper  strata  of  Israeli  society,  and  a significant 
proportion  of  Its  students  are  from  the  families  of  Israel's  ruling  classes. 
For  example,  the  children  of  cabinet  officials,  former  ambassadors. 

Directors  General  of  Cab inet- 1 evel  offices,  industrialists,  and  the  like, 
attend  it.  Automobiles  with  b 1 ue-and-wh i te  license  plates  --  indicating 
that  they  are  government  cars  — or  automobiles  with  military  license 
plates  with  high  ranking  fathers  driving  them,  are  commonplace  outside 
the  school  a few  minutes  before  8 a.m.  every  morning  --  and  they  clog 
the  street  on  rainy  days  ””  as  they  disgorge  children.  (By  contrast,  1 
have  been  in  schools  in  towns  in  various  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
children  have  stood  around  looking  at  my  car,  the  only  one  on  the  street, 
in  ways  that  suggested  that  a parked  car  near  the  school  was  an  unusual 
sight  for  them.)  These  are  parents  who  work  according  to  schedules  and 
professional  standards.  They  expect  their  children  to  be  home  for  scheduled 
meals  --  a distinctly  upper-status  pattern  in  Israel  — and  they  keep  care- 
ful watch  on  their  children's  playmates  and  activities.  This  is  the  kind 
of  school  that  these  children's  parents  want,  and  that  is  what  they  receive. 
And  since  these  parents  also  expect  that  their  children  will  occupy  the 
same,  or  higher,  positions  as  their  fathers  and  mothers,  the  children  re-“ 
ceive  training  In  adherence  to  schedules,  an  important  discipline  for  the 
successors  to  Israel's  contemporary  rulers,  managers,  scientists,  and 
planners.  As  they  live,  so  they  will  learn. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  actual  materials  taught  in  Grade  4 in  this 
school  and  compare  the  distribution  of  the  25  hours  that  they  spend  in 
school  with  the  published  requirements  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  for 


a secular  elementary  school: 

Required  by  Ministry 
of  Education 

Hours 

Tauaht 

Suibi  ect 

4 

4 

Ar i thmet i c 

5 

5 

Prophets  and  Legends 

5 

5 

Hebrew 

3 

3 

Homeland  and  Science 

2 

2 

Agr icul ture 

2 

2 

Gymnast i cs 

2 

2 

Art  and  Music 

2 

1 

Crafts 

1 

1 

Teacher' s hour 
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St 


t at  the  end 
p-’  h!5  desk  for  the 
'or  recess  i,  one  row 
8 53  “ She  sent  out 


■left  of  a group  for  the  actions  of 


that  'S-  I h ,-ve  revc-r  sy€  a teacher  actoa  I ! y keep  an  entire  row  of 
children  1 n frr.":  r.^rdor.*-  recess  after  siy  ug  that  th«s  will  be  done. 

Not  only  i 5 tbr  s an  exarpie  of  ■*•”*  c/  rra'-ri^g  fnr  *■«  the  Inconsistency 
which  so  often  ch  aracf  e»- « ze-»  r>anv  Israeli  classroffis  but  it  presents 
the  teacher  with  hg-cjl  co'‘.fMCt  vv'hici-  'T.st  find  difficult  to  resolve. 
The  rule  in  Jewssi^  '.but  -f»t  Aran]  eis.rentary  schools  is  that  when  it  is 
n'" »t  r 3 1 r:  5 r.g  out  s 1 de  a1.1.  " * 8 ren  he  out  s i de  for  recess  ; i nd  i v I dua  1 

preferences  in  hpru  ir-  re  fax  betv.'een,  frurs  are  of  fo  conseguence.  Since 
most  of  the  class  <s  i.^uiside,  ard  g!yen.  the  values  which  dominate  the 
school  n It  would  r.r  a lr<gicai  cont  ra ,:!  I ct  I on  tc  have  12  or  14  children 
remain  ind/.ors  O'hMe  the  re^ofnir-g  35  or  so  are  outside. 


As  n^ •terl . i ncr.-'ra  \ s t ency 
poun ced  In  this  Grade  A thar. 


n th 


■ns  particular  case 


I “"is  rnav  have  be* 


a teacher's  behavior  is  much  less  pro- 
most  other  classrooms  that  I have  visited 
•n  due  to  rry  presence  ^ as  sug” 
gested  by  the  te.3C*'rr  s 'fi>r.-qard  of  ch-ldren  eating  during  a lesson,  an 
act  ’O-n  that  Is  gererally  regarded  "y  other  rccjchers  as  intolerable.  I 
was  iold  by  a few  chMd'-etr  'r  the  class  that  they  wished  I would  remain 
longer  than  i »veek  because  they  v/ere  receiving  much  less  homework  during 
the  week  of  ny  v '•  s * t ti'un  du-iog  uny  other  weo.k  cf  the  school  year.  But 
while  li  am  ccrv’oced  that  r y pre  sence  nay  h^.fe  had  a quant  1 tat  i ve  effect 
or  teachers  (snd  perhap-^  even  students)  , lit  could  not  have  had  a qualita” 
tive  ccrisequence,  I an-  cvrt3>n  that  teachers'  behavrov  in  my  presence 
'was  entirely  within  ^ange  •'.'f  expected  and  accepted  behavior.  Thus,  for 
example  (from  ariother  day!  .'  10^2/  '■  Class  restless  and  slightly  noisy. 

Teacher  ke-X'S  threaterhng  tr  hick  out  t>.05e  'who  are  talking;  keeps 
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t hr6'-i  ten  I j^g , b^.t  dee-.'  x.  oc  ■ t » My  presence  rrray  hiive  been  3 restraint 
on  her  3 bat  . nc'’^vs  r ster  cy  <r  rhts  regard  was  in  no  way  unusual  for  an 
Israel  » teacher’ . 


At  no  tw'^ie  dur'^ng  r'-y  v sit  to  thiS  class  d d S hear  the  teacher  say 
to  a child  that  she  wanted  to  ses  a pai'ento  But  this  is  not  to  say  that 
i did  not 


for 


see  parents 
there  Is  jr,;',t*".j!Ct  ve„ 

1 end  I ng  li  brar  ;i  es 
4 ' s 1 1 b ra ry  is  ’ r 
the  latter  collect'cn 
translated  into  Hebi'ew 
saw  four  werier.  the*'e-: 


at  the  schcol 3 the  context  In  v^hich  1 did  see  them 
!in  this  scho'- ! , Grades  I,  2,  and  3 have  small 
the  children,  in  the*r  respective  classrooms.  Grade 
adjoining  rocm.  The  choice  of  children's  books  in 
is  excellent,,  including  such  books  as  Marv  Pood  ins 
One  morning  I came  into  the  class®  Ub  ary  and 
th**ee  were  .around  one  table  and  the  fourth  was  by 


herself  at  another;  covernng  nt''ary  h'oksj  mending  and  marking  them. 

They  were  well  dressed  ann  motronly^  and  were  it  not  for  the  language 
! could  have  easily  jmag-r.ed  myself  ir  larchrnont  or  Berkeley.  Later,  the 
teacher  explanned  to  i>ie  that  parents  do  many  things  volunatrily  in  this 
school,  and  gave  the  four  wcir-en  that  ! had  Just  seen  as  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  voluntary  work  they  do.  It  is  largely  In  such  contexts  that 
parents  and  teachers  meet  and  discuss  their  children. 


1 new  turn  to  Grade  7 of  this  school.  By  the  time  I had  turned 
to  this  class,  I had  reduced  my  observational  periods  from  six  to  three 
days  for  each  class.  My  observations  in  Grade  7 of  this  school  were 
from  Sunday  through  Tuesday.  The  following  Is  the  schedule  of  Grade  7^. 


Sur day 


Monday 


TueS'div 


li^Miiesday,  IhurM§X 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Arithmetic 

Arabic 

Sc  i ence  (■§■) 

Eng  I i sh 

Prophets 

Gymnast  I cs 

Geography 


H [ story 
Hebrew 
Engl i sh 
Gymnast  1 cs 
Art 


English  Arithmetic  Prophets 
Science  Bible  Arabic 

GramiT.a  r G comet  ry  English 
Geography  Gymnastics  History 
Prophets  Hebrew  Science 
Heb'^ew  Crafts 
History  Crafts 


Ar I thmet i c 
Science  (i) 
Bible 
Mus  i c 

Teacher’s  hour 


Thus,  for  three  days  a week,  students  In  Grade  7 remain  in  school 
until  3 p.m. , and  their  total  number  of  school  hours  for  the  week  is 
36,  compared  to  25  in  Grade  4,  (Children  in  Grade  5 spend  32  scheduled 
hours  a week  in  school;  these  in  Grade  6 spend  34  hours  a week  in  school; 
for  Grade  8,  the  schedule  is  36  hours,  as  it  is  in  Grade  /•  Children 
in  the  first  3 spend  24  hours  a week  in  school.)  The  following 

is  the  distribution  of  these  hours  in  Grade  7 and  published  Ministry 
of  Education  requirements. 
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Requ i red  by  Mi n I s- 

try  of  Education  Hours  taught 


4 4 

1 1 

3 3 

4 4 

3 3 

2 2 

2 3 

4 3 

2 

2 3 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

2 » 3 »--Qr  4 4 

30-32  36 


Sub i ect 

Prophets  and  Bible 
0 ra  1 1 aw 

Language  and  literature  (Hebrew) 
Mathematics  and  geometry 
H i story 

Geography  and  homeland 

Science 

Eng  1 i sh 

Arabi c 

Gymnast i cs 

Art 

Mus  i c 

Teacher's  hour 
Agriculture  and  crafts 


It  is  an  aspect  of  the  relative  autonomy  enjoyed  by  schools  that 
the  pupils  in  this  Grade  7 receive  additional  time  in  connection  with 
science"  (even  though  it  Is  of  the  "look-but-don ' t-touch"  variety), 
gymnastics  (this  school  placing  very  strong  emphasis  on  interscholastic 
competition,  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of  prizes  it  has  won  and  which 
are  prominently  d 1 sp layed  i n the  principal's  office),  and  language 
instructiono  The  latter  is  illuminating.  One  of  the  reasons  that  this 
school  devotes  slightly  less  time  to  English  in  Grade  7 is  because  most 
of  the  children  hear  English  spoken  regularly  at  home,  in  line  with 
their  parents  high  status,  (Since  the  war  of  1967>  use  of  English  as 
the  spoken  language  at  home  has  increased.)  In  many  of  these  families, 
parents  engage  English  tutors  for  their  children.  Another  reason  for 
this  is  that  part  of  this  time  is  devoted  to  Arabic,  and  this  is  es- 
pecially illuminating. 

Language  instruction  is  generally  one  of  the  clearest  examples  of 
class-stratification  in  education.  Since  the  days  of  Sumerian  school- 
ing, which  was  confined  to  the  highest  social  strata  in  preparation  for 
elite  status,  one  of  the  most  important  ingredients  in  the  education  of 
people  who  are  being  prepared  for  elite  or  boundary  roles  has  been  the 
teaching  of  foreign  languages.  It  is  self-evident  that  knowledge  of  the 
languages  of  other  nations  within  an  international  network  is  an  integral 
part  of  performing  boundary  roles;  also  in  this  connection,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  observe  the  high  prestige  enjoyed  by  linguistic  studies  in 
modern  states  which  have  a strong  international  involvement.  With  the 
introduction  of  compulsory  mass  education  and  the  teaching  of  foreign 
languages  to  the  polity  as  a whole,  it  is  understandable  that  attempts 
will  be  made  to  find  a way  of  re-establishing  the  gap  between  strata  in 
this  regard.  Thus,  for  example,  we  have  observed  the  introduction  of 
foreign  language  instruction  in  American  elementary  schools  in  recent 
years.  But  this  has  not  been  uniform  throughout  the  realm;  it  has 
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largely  been  confined  to  the  schools  attended  by  the  children  of  elite 
parents.  While  this  innovation  is  also  an  attempt  to  foster  a sense  of 
exclusiveness  among  the  latter,  it  is  also  an  important  aspect  of  train" 
ing  for  elite  (boundary)  roles. 

Relations  with  Arabs  are  among  Israel's  most  Important  boundary 
relations.  This  is  true  of  relations  with  nations  that  consider  them" 
selves  Arab  as  well  as  with  israell  Arabs  themselves.  Since  the  latter 
constitute  a legally  defsned  and  regulated  caste?  they  are  regarded  as 
an  entity  separate  from  the  controlling  Jewish  niajority.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  Israelis  generally  tend  to  think  of  Arab  citizens  of  the  state 
as  foreigners  or  aliens.  Hence,  relations  with  them  are  understandably 
defined  as  coming  within  the  province  of  boundary  institutions.  (When 
an  Israel!  Jew  refers  to  Israelis  In  the  fIrst"person  plural,  as  'W 
or  "us,*‘  he  always  means  Jews,  and  It  can  never  be  assumed  that  he  may 
be  referring  to  non"JewIsh  Israelis.)  Those  people  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  Arabs,  or  at  least  establishing 
policy  with  regard  to  them,  are  among  the  society's  elite  In  the  tech- 
nical sense  of  the  term.  In  being  taught  Arabic,  the  goal  of  their  ed- 
ucation Is  made  abundantly  clear.  The  Importance  of  this  will  become 
even  clearer  In  connection  with  pupils  who  speak  Arabic  at  home  but 
are  not  taught  It  in  school. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  suburban  secular  school.  It  Is  perched  on 
a knoll;  about  50  yards  below  it  is  the  eastern  edge  of  a mixed  commu- 
nity ""  known  after  the  quasi-private  Investment  firm  that  built  it 
made  up  of  tv\/o  distinct  populations.  The  higher  status  group  is  largely 
made  up  of  "young  marrieds  on  their  way  up,"  bureaucrats,  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, university  lecturers  (the  equivalent  of  American  assistant  pro- 
fessors) , and  young  businessmen;  they  are  almost  exclusively  of  European 
extraction,  and  many  (If  not  most)  are  israell  born.  South  of  them  are 
immigrants  from  North  Africa  and  Asia,  somewhat  more  successful  than 
most  of  their  compatriots;  aside  from  their  slightly  larger  families  than 
are  found  in  non-rel Iglcus  European  groups,  they  would  roughly  correspond 
to  what  we  call  In  the  United  States  "lower  middle  class."  More  than 
being  mobile,  they  are  aspiring,  and  they  often  are  drawn  into  politics 
In  the  hope  of  advancing  their  careers.  They  are  shopkeepers,  clerks, 
petty  bureaucrats,  skilled  workers,  and  the  like.  There  Is  very  little 
social  interaction  between  the  two  segments;  the  Europeans  were  there 
f I rst. 

Adjacent  to  this  neighborhood  Is  another  community  v\fhich  Is  well 
bounded,  physically  and  socially,  it  Is  popularly  known  as  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  community,  and  it  lives  up  to  its  name.  In  order  to  buy  or  rent 
a home  there,  at  least  one  of  the  conjugal  pair  must  speak  English 
fluently.  Israelis  deny  that  this  is  segregation;  it  is,  they  say, 
merely  a desire  of  people  Vifith  "similar  cultural  backgrounds"  to  live 
together.  People  in  that  community  are  very  insistent  on  cultural 
homogeneity.  For  example,  an  Israel i-born  university  faculty  member 
sent  his  Arne ri can -born  wife  and  their  Infant  child  out  of  the  country 
when,  in  early  June  1967?  the  American  government  asked  all  American 
citizens  to  leave  Israel.  Since  the  war,  he  and  his  wife  have  been 
shunned  by  their  neighbors  as  well  as  by  his  university  colleagues. 


^ ™"  married  a Roman  Catholic  lady. 

Tward  the  end  of  I967,  a large  cross  was  cut  into  their  front  dmr 

The  people  in  this  Anglo-Saxon  community  — who  also  send  their  children 
to  this  school  --  occasionally  have  acquaintances,  and  sometimes  evlr 

Their  chi  I ^en  nlav'  European  group  in  the  mixed  neighborhood  above. 

North  A^Mcan  de  cLr°"®  "" 


subur^L^  Icho^j"®  of  Grades  4'  and  7'  of  the 


Grade  4^ 


N = 26 

Pupils"  countries  of  birth : 

Israel  2J 

Europe  | 

Asia  and  North 

Africa  0 

No  data  2 

Pupils”  years  of  immigration ; 

After  1961  ] 


Mmber  of  children  in  the  householdr 
Cases  Number  of  chilHrpn 


2 

12 

7 

4 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Child’s  placp. 


Child’s 
I ace 


n sibling  order ! 

Number  of  chi Idren 
in  household 


I 

1 1 
111 
IV 
V 
VI 


i 2_  3 4 G 6 

V 5 3 

7 1 2 

3 1 

2 
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ERIC 


wma 


Siblings’  occupations; 

Secondary  school  1 3 

Primary  school  1/ 

Under  school  age  II 

Parents*  countries  of  birth; 


8 s rae I I / 

I Europe  12 

United  States  k 

North  Africa  and 

I Asia  8 

I No  data  1 1 

Parents’  years  of  I mm  I a rat  ion ; 

Before  1,948  7 

1948-1954  16 

I 1955  ”1,960  2 

I No  data  6 


Parents 


ages  at  time  of 


1-10 

1 

1 1-20 

10 

21-30 

13 

31  “40 

0 

4l  -50 

1 

No  data 

10 

Number  of  inter-ethnic 

marriages ; 

2 ( 1 srael -1 raq ; Au 

ist  rIa-Morocco) 

Parents’  educational  achievements: 

Un I vers  I ty 

11 

Secondary  school 

6 

Teachers’  college 

3 

Vocat I ona 1 

1 

No  data 

31 

Parents’  occuoatlons; 

Profess  Iona  1 

6 

Admin i st  rat  I ve 

13 

Ski  1 led  workers 

6 

UnskI 1 1 ed  workers 

6 

Teachers 

3 

Housewives 

6 

No  data 

12 

Pupils’  country  of  birth; 


Grade  7^ 
N = 29 


Israel  29 

Number  of  children  in  household; 
Cases  Number  of  children 


2 

9 

9 

4 

4 

1 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Children’s  place  in  sibling  order: 


Child’s  Number  of  children  In  household 

place  1 2^456 


1 

1 1 
111 
IV 
V 
VI 


Siblings’  occupations: 


Secondary  school  1 1 
Vocational  school  1 
Primary  school  22 
I n a rmy  4 
Under  school  age  12 
No  data  1 1 


Parents’  countries  of  bi rth : 


Europe  16 
North  Africa  and 

Asia  13 
Israel  26 
No  data  3 


Parents’  years  of  immigration: 


Before  1948  15 
1 948- 1954  15 
No  data  2 
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1“10 

7 

1H20 

9 

21  ”30 

10 

3 1 ”40 

1 

No  data 

5 

Number  of  i nter"'ethn i c marriages  ; 6 


1 srael “Morocco 

2 

1 srael “i raq 

2 

France”Lebanon 

1 

1 srael “Turkey 

1 

Parents'  educational 

ach 1 evements 

Uni  vers  I ty 

4 

Secondary  school 

16 

Primary  school 

34 

No  data 

4 

Parents'  occupations; 


Professional 

2 

Admin! strat ive 

11 

Shop keepers 

2 

Ski  1 1 ed  workers 

10 

Unski  1 1 ed  workers 

8 

Teachers 

1 

Housewives 

15 

Deceased 

2 

No  data 

8 

The  following  is  the  schedule  of  classes  in  Grade  4^. 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

1 

Ari  thmetic 

Hebrew 

Prophets 

Ari  thmetic 

Prophets 

Hebrew 

2 

Prophets 

Prophets 

Hebrew 

Hebrew 

Homeland 

Homeland 

3 

Mus  i c 

Gymnast ics 

Crafts 

Agri  culture 

Crafts 

Teacher 's 
hour 

4 

5 

Hebrew 

Art 

Homeland 

Arithmeti  c 

Prophets 

Gymnastics 

Ari thmetic 

Thus,  children  in  this  suburban  Grade  4 spend  25  scheduled  hours  a 
week  in  school;  except  for  Sunday,  they  are  In  school  daily  from  8 A.iM. 
until  12  noon.  This  is  the  same  number  of  hours  spent  in  school  in  the 
previously  discussed  school.  The  following  is  the  distribution  of  these 
25  hours. 
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Required  bv  Ministry  Hours  Taught  Subject 


5 

5 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 


5 

5 

4 

3 

2 

2 


Prophets 

Hebrew 

Ar i thmet i c 

Homeland  and  Science 

Crafts 

Gymnast i cs 

Agriculture 

Art 

Music 

Teacher ' s hour 


Thus,  the  suburban  school,  like  the  urban  elite  school,  deviates 
slightly  from  Ministry  of  Education  requirements.  Both  have  25  instead 
of  the  required  26  hours  a week;  in  the  latter,  only  1 hour  is  devoted 
to  crafts  instead  of  the  required  2,  whereas  the  suburban  school  does 
the  same  thing  with  respect  to  agriculture.  But  both  deviate  much  less 
from  official  requirements  than  do  others.  Aside  from  its  slight  and 
minor  deviation  from  the  prescribed  curriculum  (devoting  1 hour  instead 
of  2 to  agriculture)  , the  suburban  school  maintains  one  other  symbol  of 
its  autonomy.  Elementary  school  classes  are  supposed  to  begin  in  Israel 
at  8 A.M. ; it  begins  at  8:05. 

The  tenor  of  Grade  4^  closely  resembles  that  of  the  elite  Grade  4^ 
and  is,  if  anything,  even  more  relaxed.  For  example,  there  were  two 
American  children  in  the  class  of  the  suburban  school,  from  'Anglo" 
Saxon,"  whose  fathers  were  in  Israel  for  academic  sabbatical  years,  a 
boy  and  a girl.  Except  for  arithmetic,  they  were  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  class  reading  books  in  English  which  they  freely  exchanged  with 
each  other.  Their  teachers  did  not  seem  to  be  threatened  or  upset  at 
this  deviation  from  normative  procedures,  though  the  general  teacher  did 
tell  me  during  one  conversation  that  she  could  not  understand  how  Jewish 
children  could  be  uninterested  in  learning  Hebrew  and,  especially,  the 
Bible  and  Prophets. 

The  class  does  become  restless,  and  children  do  violate  rules  of 
class  decorum,  such  as  calling  out  or  speaking  out  of  turn,  but  these 
are  generally  dealt  with  quietly;  only  once  in  my  three  days  in  this 
Grade  4*  did  the  teacher  raise  her  voice,  and  then  only  for  a brief  re- 
monstrance of  a few  seconds.  For  example,  at  one  point  during  a lesson, 
a girl  on  the  other  side  of  the  room  from  me  began  to  laugh  uncontrol- 
lably, but  quietly,  at  something.  The  teacher  quietly  warned  the  girl 
that  she  will  put  her  out  of  the  class  if  she  did  not  stop  laughing;  a 
minute  later,  she  quietly  asked  the  girl  to  leave  the  room,  which  she  did 
without  objection.  Sometimes,  quiet  sarcasm  is  resorted  to,  as  when  the 
teacher  a pretty,  tall,  slim,  auburn  haired  girl  of  about  23  no- 
ticed one  girl  whose  book  was  closed  talking  to  another.  Smiling  slight- 
ly, the  teacher  said,  "Dorit's  book  is  closed  and  her  neighbor  is  telling 
her  a story  so  she  won't  be  bored";  without  further  comment,  Dor  it 
stopped  talking  and  opened  her  book. 
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The  fol lowing  i s the 

schedule  of 

classes  of 

th i s school “ s 

Grade  7 ^ • 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Engl i sh 

Mathematics 

Art 

Crafts 

Mathematics 

Music 

Hebrew 

H i story 

Mathematics 

Crafts 

Hebrew 

Prophets 

Mathematics 

Prophets 

Hebrew 

History 

Sc i ence 

Engl i sh 

Agriculture 

Gymnastics 

English 

Agriculture 

Geography 

H i story 

Geography 

Bible 

Prophets 

Engl i sh 

H i story 

Teacher ' s 

hour 

Prophets 

Science 

Gymnast i cs 

7 Crafts 

(for  girls) 


Thus,  there  are  3^  (33  for  boys)  scheduled  classes  for  Grade  7. 
Classes  continue  until  2 P <.M.  three  days  a week,  until  1 P,M.  on  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday,  and  until  3 P.M.  for  girls  on  Tuesday;  the 
latter  ref lects  the  fact  that  the  principal  teaches  c ra fts  for  girls. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  these  34  hours  and  a comparison 
of  them  with  published  requirements  of  the  Ministry  of  Education. 


Required  by  Hours 

_Mini strv  taught 


4 

1 

4 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2,  3,  or  4 


4 

1 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2-3 

2 


30-;  2 33,  34 


Sub i ect 

Prophets 

Bible 

Mathematics  and  geometry 
H i story 
Engl i sh 

Language  and  literature 

Geography  and  homeland 

Sci ence 

Gymnast i cs 

Art 

Music 

Crafts 

Agriculture 


Thus,  the  discrepancies  between  requirements  and  performances  are 
once  more  clearly^ in  the  direction  of  giving  the  pupils  in  this  grade 
more  than  is  required,  especially  in  history,  though  also  in  crafts  and 
agriculture.  But  even  this  does  not  tell  the  entire  story  of  education 
In  this  school.  In  March  1968,  the  principal  and  their  arithmetic  and 
science  teacher  were  able  to  bring  a little  dream  to  fruition  and  in- 
stituted a voluntary  class  in  physics  for  Grade  7»  This  was  taught  by 
a graduate  student  at  one  of  the  universities,  and  his  fee  was  paid 
for  by  the  parents  of  those  children  who  attended  the  class. 

As  I observed  earlier,  decentralization  and  its  correlative  auto- 
nomy of  individual  schools  cuts  two  ways.  It  not  only  makes  it  possible 
for  some  schools  to  maintain  a very  poor  level  of  education  but,  just 
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as  importantly,  allows  Imaginative  and  dedicated  principals  and 
teachers  to  raise  the  level  of  education  beyond  the  state's  require- 
ments. It  is  doubtful,  of  course,  whether  these  alternatives  are 
exclusive  and  --  at  least  logically  --  it  should  be  possible  for  ed- 
ucational personnel  to  maintain  desirable  minima  while  also  allowing 
unusual  teachers  and  principals  to  raise  the  levels  of  their  pupils 
beyond  these  minima.  But  this  largely  depends  on  the  awareness  of 
the  educational  system's  controllers  of  what  is  going  on  in  their 
schools,  and  this  Is  a not  inconsiderable  task. 

Thus,  it  is  neither  the  autonomy  enjoyed  by  a school  nor  the  un- 
usual scientific  attitude  of  the  arithmetic  and  science  teacher  in 
this  suburban  school  alone  which  make  it  possible  for  her  to  say  to 
her  class  in  science,  "Don't  believe  me,"  when  introducing  them  to 
the  process  of  experimentation.  Such  a statement  --  and  its  implied 
attitude  --  is  in  direct  contravention  to  current  Israeli  educational 
values  and  goals.  Instead,  as  suggested  earlier,  existing  social- 
structural  forms  maximize  and  minimize  individual  predispositions. 

The  following  is  another  illustration  of  this  teacher's  exploitation 
of  the  potentials  in  this  situation  of  autonomy: 

10:15  - Science  teacher  comes  In  for  science  lesson.  Subject 
is  process  of  digestion.  Comes  in  carrying  tray  of  materials  and 
equipment.  On  her  desk,  she  sets  out  pieces  of  bread  and  different 
solutions  in  flasks.  Begins  with  discussion  of  the  function  of  the 
mouth  in  relation  to  food  and  Its  digestion.  Sets  out  two  problems: 

(l)  The  conversion  of  food  into  solutions;  (2)  chemical  changes  in 
composition  of  food.  Tells  the  class  that  the  relevant  question  will 
be:  So  what  have  we  proved?  Then  It  will  be  necessary  to  ask.  What 

haven ‘ t we  proved.  Shows  them  a piece  of  bread  and  asks,  "How  do  we 
produce  chemical  change  in  it?"  Silence.  Then  she  asks,  "If  1 want 
to  show  that  there  is  a chemical  change  in  the  bread  in  the  mouth, 
how  can  1 show  it?"  She  carefully  leads  a discussion  of  this,  drawing 
them  to  the  point  that  she  wants  them  to  understand.  Then  she  asks 
the  class  slowly,  "To  what  can  bread  be  changed  chemically?"  On 
blackboard,  she  writes  out  chemical  composition  of  bread.  Then,  under 
the  second  problem  above  she  writes,  "Purpose  — is  a chemical  change 
produced  in  food  (carbohydrate)  when  it  is  In  the  mouth?"  Dramatically 
waits  a moment  (she's  a wonderful  ham)  and  asks  the  class,  "How  many 
experiments  must  we  perform  to  answer  this?"  Kids  begin  to  see  the 
point  and  call  out  "Two,  one  to  see  the  composition  of  the  bread  before 
eating,  one  afterward."  She  introduces  them  to  the  concept  of  controls 
and  the  need  for  them. 

CAt  this  point  she  made  the  statement  that  1 have  never  heard 
from  any  other  teacher  in  Israel,  directly  or  by  implication;  she  was 
to  repeat  it  several  more  times  in  the  course  of  the  hour:]  "Don ' t 
be) i eve  me."  |_Not  underlined  in  original.] 

Then  by  careful  questioning  and  suggestions,  draws  them  into  a 
realization  of  the  need  for  three  experiments:  (l)  Analysis  of  the 

bread,  (2)  analysis  of  saliva,  and  (3)  analysis  of  chewed  bread.  She 
then  proceeded  to  conduct  the  experiments,  having  children  chew  pieces 
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of  bread  and  place  them  in  test  tubes,  other  children  pouring  solutions 
Into  test  tubes,  still  others  heating  tubes  over  a bunson  burner,  and 
so  forth. 


It  was  an  Impressive  lesson,  and  there  Is  no  need  to  go  into  the 
rest  of  It  in  detail.  The  class  seemed  enthralled  and,  1 think,  I 
heard  more  questions  asked  by  pupils  during  this  hour  than  in  most  of 
the  other  classes  that  1 have  observed.  Many  were  sophisticated  ques” 
tions,  dealing  with  the  question  of  how  one  knows  which  particular 
variables  enter  Into  the  analysis  of  chewed  food.  Before  answering 
each  question,  she  exclaimed,  "Wonderful."  At  the  end  of  the  hour, 
she  gave  a homework  assignment,  to  write  a description  of  the  exper" 
iment  according  to  the  outline  written  on  the  board. 

Just  before  the  bell  rang,  a fascinating  exchange  took  place 
between  her  and  her  students  which  though  It  Is  not  needed 
revealed  her  values  with  respect  to  traditionalism.  One  boy  suddenly 
realized  that  they  should  not  have  conducted  the  experiment  because 
"today  Is  a fast  day."  (it  was  a minor  re’Iglous  fast  day,  but  I 
could  not  tell  whether  the  boy  was  serious  or  mocking.)  The  teacher 
retorted,  "Since  the  establishment  of  the  state  of  Israel,  there  are 
no  more  fasts."  The  boy  asked  her,  "According  to  whom?"  "According 
to  me,"  was  the  sharp  reply  which  seemed  to  be  perfectly  timed  to  the 
bell  that  rang  a second  later. 

Thus  far,  It  would  appear  that  such  behavior  conformity  to 
standards  as  well  as  the  exploitation  of  potentials  Inhering  In  the 
autonomous  situation  I s a function  of  the  socioeconomic  level  of 
schools"  clients.  That  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case  can  be  seen 
from  the  next  school  that  I want  to  discuss;  a Development  Town 
secular  coed  school. 

The  following  is  a demographic  profile  of  Grades  4 and  7 of  this 
school : 


Grade  4 


N = 23 


Pupils"  countries  of  birth: 


I srael 
Morocco 
1 ran 


No  data 


2 


After  1961 
No  data 


2 

2 
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.Number  of  children  »n  housp.hold; 


Number  of  children 


0 

0 

1 

4 

2 

1 

2 

6 

4 

1 

1 

1 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
1 1 

No  data 


Pupils’  place  in  birth  order  (N  = 20) 


Child's 

Place 


Number  of  children  in  family 
I-  2 3 4 S 6 7 8 q 10  n 


2 1 1 


IV 

V 


vin 

IX 

Parents'  countries  of  birth; 


Rumania  ] 

North  Africa  and  Asia  43 
No  data  2 

Parents'  years  of  immigration: 

1948" 1954  35 

1955-1960  4 

After  1961  2 

No  data  2 


1 

1 


Parents'  ages  at  time  of  immigration: 


11-20 

5 

21-30 

10 

3 1 -4o 

2 

41-50 

1 

No  data 

28 
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Number  of  inter^ethnic  marriages:  1 (Ruman ia-I ran) 

Parents'  education: 


Primary  school  1 1 
No  education  19 
No  data  16 

Parents'  occupations; 

Unski  1 led  work  23 
Electrician  1 
Housewives  I7 
No  data  5 


Number  of 
people 


Number  of  rooms 

1 14-  2 2^  R 


1 

2 4 

1 

1 

1 1 
1 2 

2 

No  data  = 30 
Languages  spoken  at  home: 


Hebrew  only  4 
Arabic  4 
Persian  2 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  1 
French  and  Hebrew  1 
Hebrew  and  Yiddish  1 
Hebrew  and  Persian  1 
No  data  5 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
1 1 
12 


Grade  7 


N = 26 


Pupils'  countries  of  birth: 


1 srael 
Ruman i a 
Morocco 
1 ran 
No  data 


14 

4 

6 

1 

1 
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P-UP  ? 1 s “ _d_ates  of  I mm  i a rat  inn  ; 

1 9^8” 195^  I 

1955«]950  I 

After  1961  c 

Jjynibej:_pf  children  in  household! 


Cases 

2 

0 

5 

1 

k 

2 

1 

k 

3 

k 


jjumber  of  childrp.n 


2 

3 

k 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

No  data 


Pup i ] s ' J3_l ace  in  sibling  ordp. r ; 


Child's 

place 

1 

11 
1 1 1 
IV 
V 
VI 
Vll 
VI 1 1 


Number  of  children  in  family 
J_2  3 4 q ^ 7 ft  Q 


No  data  * k 


■Siblings'  occupat  ionc;  ° 

Secondary  school 
Primary  school 
Under  school  age 
1 n a rmy 
Employed 

Parents'  countries  of  birth 


1 1 


25 

^2 

6 

11 


2 1 


1 2 


Rumania 

Asia  and  North  Africa 
No  data 


10 

39 

3 
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Parents " 


l-g  ^ n I 0 


1 948” 1954  30 

195" “i960  2 

After  1961  17 

No  data  3 

Number  of  i nter^ethn 1 c marriages ; 0 

Parents"  education! 

Elementary  school  7 

No  education  16 

No  data  29 

Parents"  occupations: 

Unskilled  V\rark  I5 

Clerks  1 

Housewives  14 

Deceased  ] 

No  data  21 


Household  population  density: 

Number  of  Number  of  rooms 


people  1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

No  data  = I5 


1 

1 

1 

I 3 

1 

1 1 1 


Languages 


Hebrew  only 
Roman i an 
Arab  I c 
Pers I an 

Hebrew  and  Persian 
Hebrew  and  Arabic 
French  and  Spanish 
No  data 


1 

1 

3 
2 
2 

4 
I 

12 
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The  following 


is  the  schedule  of  classes  of  this  school's  Grade  k: 


Wednesday 


Thursday  Fr i day 


1 Composition 

2 Arithmetic 

3 Prophets 

4 Hebrew 

5 Agriculture/ 
Crafts 

6 Agriculture/ 
Crafts 


Hebrew 
Musi  c 
Arithmeti  c 
Sci ence 
Homework 

Homework 


Hebrew 
Ar  i thmetic 
Homeland 
Prophets 
Gymnastics 


Hebrew 
Sc i ence 
Ar  i thmeti  c 
Prophets 
Library  hr. 


Hebrew 
Ar  1 thmetic 
Homeland 
Prophets 
Art 


Ar  ithmetic 
Hebrew 
Prophets 
Teacher's 
hr. 


During  the  three  days  that  1 visited  there  Sunday  - Tuesday  » 
there  was  perfect  conformity  to  the  posted  schedule.  The  elite  and 
suburban  schools  (aboye)  were  the  only  other  schools  in  my  sample  in 
which  this  happened.  Also,  on  each  of  these  three  days,  the  teacher 
raised  her  yoice  only  twice  to  gain  quiet  in  the  classroom. 


The  following  table  compares  the  distribution  of  the  week's  hours 
in  this  Deyelopment  Town  Grade  4 with  ministry  requirements: 


Required  by  Hours 

Mini stry  taught 


5 5 

5 7 

4 6 

3 4 

2 1 

2 1 

2 1 

1 1 

1 I 

1 1 

2, 

1 


26  31 


Sub i ect 

Prophets 
Hebrew 
Ar i thmet i c 

Homeland  and  nature  (science) 

Crafts 

Gymnast i cs 

Agr i culture 

Art 

Mus  i c 

Teacher's  (social)  hour 

Homework 

Library  hour 


The  discrepancies  in  the  foregoing  are  not  as  great  as  may  appear 
from  the  simple  listing  of  numbers  of  hours.  It  is  only  in  connection 
with  crafts,  gymnastics,  and  agriculture  that  this  Grade  4 does  not 
meet  minimal  requirements.  From  the  point  of  yiew  of  what  schools  are 
supposed  to  accomplish,  however,  namely,  the  deyelopment  of  intellectual 
capacities,  the  discrepancies  in  connection  with  Hebrew,  arithmetic, 
and  homeland  and  nature  exceed  these  requirements.  Furthermore,  since 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  requires  an  "extended  school  day" 
for  children  in  Deyelopment  Towns,  especially  to  proyide  them  with  help 
in  homework  (since  they  can  rarely  get  it  at  home),  this  is  reflected 
in  the  homework  and  library  hours;  the  latter  is  designed  to  deyelop 
extracurricular  reading  habits. 
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Now  let  us  look  at  Grade  Jl  the  following  is  its 
schedule  of  classes. 

off i c ia 1 1 y 

posted 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

F r i dav 

1 

Prophets 

G 1 mma  r 

Eng  1 i sh 

Crafts 

H i story 

History 

2 

H i story 

Sci ence 

English 

Crafts 

Prophets 

Sci  ence 

3 

Eng  1 i sh 

Gym/Crafts 

Hel3rew 

Crafts 

Eng  1 i sh 

Music 

A 

Geomet  ry 

Gym/Crafts 

Prophets 

Art 

Ari thmet i c 

Prophets 

5 

Geography 

Arl thmet 1 c 

Ari thmet i c 

Nutri t ion 

Geography 

Teacher’s 

6 

7 

8 

Hebrew 
Agr icul ture 
Agr icul ture 

Mus  I c 

Bible 

Gymnast i cs 

Nutr i t ion 
Nutri t ion 

hour 

My  visit  to  this  Grade  7 was  also  on  Sunday  “■  Tuesday  because  an  ill- 
ness of  mine  interfered  with  the  Wednesday  - Friday  schedule  that  1 had 
planned  on.  The  above  schedule  was  followed,  with  a few  exceptions.  The 
history  and  grammar  lessons  of  Sunday  and  Monday  were  switched.  When  I 
asked  the  teacher  about  this,  he  explained  to  me  that  he  had  returned  from 
a month’s  reserve  duty  the  day  before  and  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity 
to  prepare  a history  lesson.  My  observations  coincided  with  a terrible 
heat  wave  (during  which  temperatures  rose  to  over  100°) ; hence,  the 
hours  for  agriculture  were  canceled  and,  since  it  was  too  hot  to  follow 
a regular  classroom  routine  only  classrooms  in  Eilat  are  air  con- 
ditioned ""  the  sixth  hour  on  Sunday  was  devoted  to  homework,  after 
which  classes  were  dismissed. 

On  Thursdays,  although  this  is  not  listea  on  the  official  schedule, 
the  teacher  of  this  class  conducts  a lesson  in  "citizenship"  for  Grade  7 
on  his  own  initiative.  1 had  told  the  principal,  when  introducing  my 
research,  as  1 told  all  others,  that  my  intent  was  to  learn  how  people 
become  Israelis.  1 recall  that  in  explaining  this,  1 had  used  the  term 
"identity"  which,  in  Israel,  also  refers,  although  obliquely,  to  citizen- 
ship. i think  he  decided  that  the  latter  was  my  major  interest,  and  he 
felt  that  I was  lucky  in  this  regard  because  the  teacher  of  this  class 
is  also  especially  interested  in  citizenship.  As  a result,  he  asked 
the  teacher  to  move  the  lesson  in  citizenship  from  Thursday  to  Tuesday 
so  that  1 could  witness  it.  This  was  done  in  lieu  of  the  scheduled  hour 
in  Prophets  (for  which  1 was  silently  grateful,  having  heard  the  same 
material  covered  in  many  other  classes).  As  discussed  earlier,  political 
indoctrination  is  a frequent  concern  of  this  very  good  teacher. 


The  following  Is  a comparison  of  the  distribution  of  hours  in  Grade 
7 with  those  required  by  ministry  regulations: 


Required  by  Hours 

MLnistiX—^  taught  Subject 


k 

1 

4 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 5 3 » or  4 


1 

30-32 


4 


1 


4 

3 

4 

3 


2 

2 

2 

1 

2 


3 


_jL 

38 


Prophets 

Bible 

Mathematics  and  Geometry 
H i story 
Eng  1 I sh 

Language  and  literature 

Geography  and  homeland 

Science 

Gymnast i cs 

Art 

Mus  i c 

Crafts 

Agr i cu 1 ture 

Nutr i t i on 

Teacher ' s hour 


The  additional  hours  in  this  grade  are  also  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  an  extended  schoolday"  is  required  in  Development  Towns,  even 
in  the  higher  grades.  Since,  at  least  until  recently,  almost  all  the 
pupils  from  this  elementary  school  elect  a vocational  program  in  sec- 
ondary school,  greater  emphasis  is  placed  on  these  subjects  than  is 
required  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture. 


S now  want  to  turn  to  those  schools  in  the  Israeli  sample  in  which 
inconsistency  and  unpredictability  appeared  to  be  the  rule.  Let  us 
first  consider  an  urban  upper-status  religious  boys”  school.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a demographic  profile  of  Grades  4 and  7 in  this  school. 

Grade  4 


N=33 


Pupils”  Country  of  birth: 

! srael  3 1 

England  1 

No  data  1 

Pupils”  years  of  immigration; 

1963  1 

No  data  1 
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Number  of  children  In  household ; 

^^ses  Number  of  children 


0 

k 

15 

5 

6 
2 
0 
1 


2 

3 

k 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Pupils'  placement  in  birth  order  of  siblings: 


Child's 
p lace 
1 

1 1 
I I I 
IV 
V 
VI 
VI  1 
VI  1 1 


Number  of  children  in  family 

J 2.  3 4 5 6 7 8 

4 8 2 2 


7 1 


No  data  = 1 


S i bl i nq ' s occupat i on  »“  No  data 

s 

Parents'  countries  of  bi rth ; 


1 


2 1 


1 1 


Israel  30 
Asia  and  North  Africa  12 
Europe  24 

Parents'  years  of  immigration; 


Before  1948 

1 948” 1 954 
1 955 " 1 960 
1961  and  after 


1 5 
18 
0 
2 


Parents'  ages  at  time  of  immigration; 


1-10 

7 

11-20 

17 

21-30 

6 

31-40 

4 

41-50 

1 

No  data 

1 

Number  of  i nter^ethn i c marriages:  4 

(1 srael i-1 raqi  2;  Argent i na-Tun i s ia  , Russia-lran) 
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Parents’  educational  ach i evempni-.; 


University  9 
Secondary  school  20 
Primary  school  27 
Yeshiva  1 
Teachers'  college  6 
No  data  ^ 


Parents'  occupations: 

Professional  2 

Administrative  (including 
one  cabinet  official)  14 


T ransportat i on 

1 

T rade 

2 

Serv i ces 

0 

Crafts 

1 2 

Teachers 

6 

Const  ruct i on 

0 

Housew ! ves 

25 

No  data 

4 

Languages  spoken  at  home: 

Hebrew  only  23 

Hebrew  and  English  2 

Hebrew  and  Arabic  1 

No  data  7 

Grade  7 
N=33 


Pupils'  countries  of  birth; 

Israel  3] 

France  ] 

No  data  ] 

Pupils'  years  of  immigration- 

After  1961  ] 

No  data  ] 
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Number  of  children  in  household ; 


Cases 

0 

12 

9 

5 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

1 


Number  of  ch i 1 dren 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


rth  order  of 


s i bl i nqs : 


Child's 


1 

1 1 
1 1 1 
IV 
V 
VI 
VI 1 
VI  1 1 


Number  of  children  in  household 
1 2345678910 

9 5 
3 2 2 
2 1 11 
2 1 1 


1 1 


1 


Siblings'  occupations: 


University  students  I3 
Secondary  yeshiva 

students  7 
Primary  school  students  8 
Under  school  age  4 
1 n a rmy  3 
Employed  9 
No  data  18 


(only  .those  in  this  school  listed) 


Parents'  countries  of  birth: 

I s rael  25. 

Europe  25 

North  Africa  and  Asia  14 

No  data  , , 2 


Pa  rents' 


years  of 


Before  1948 

1948-1954 
1 955” 1 960 
After  1961 


29 
•10  , 
0 
2 
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Parents'  ages  at  i mm | ara^  | i 


1-10  6 

11-20  16 

21-30  17 

31-^0  1 

. No  data  1 


Number  of  inter-ethnic  maprl^^es;  2 (I srael -Morocco  and  Iraq) 
Parents*  educational  qch  1 ^v^t|]^pts : 


University  8 
Secondary  school  19 
Yeshiva  7 
Primary  school  22 
Vocational  1 
Teachers’  college  2 
No  education  5 
No  data  2 

Parents'  occupations: 

Professional  6 
Administrative  15 
Trade  3 
Transport  3 
Construction  2 
Crafts  3 
Services  2 
Teachers  1 
Housewives  25 
No  data  6 

Languages  spoken  at 

Hebrew  only  29 
Hebrew  and  Hungaflsin  1 
No  data  3 


The  principal  of  this  school  was  very  suspicious  of  what  he  called 
my  "mission,"  and  was  distlfiotly  unhappy  --  more  so  than  anyone  else  -- 
about  a non-Israeli  Qhservfri^  bis  school.  Fond  of  quoting  Piaget  and 
other  psychologists  of  tha  hehlivioral  persuasion  (he  never  mentioned 
Freud  or  others  of  th|t  Ilk  clMfl’^O  many  conversations)  , he  was  ad- 
mittedly skeptical  of  my  rapan|ed  statement  that  1 only  wanted  to  learn 
how  people  become  Israalls,  At  one  point  during  our  first  meeting, 
he  wanted  to  know  whetb®**  I WHI  1 i ke  a Frenchman  who  came  to  examine 
Israeli  education  ancl  concluclaid  that  Israel  is  a theocracy.  I told  him 
that  ! thought  that  spch  a statement  was  absurd,  and  he  seemed  to  ac- 
cept my  assertion. 
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Nevertheless  51  he  did  express  a considerable  amount  of  defensive” 
ness  about  religicn  in  Israel  j and  emphasized  that  he  considered  him- 
self quite  liberal  in  religious  matters.  I asked  what  he  meant  by 
liberalism  and  he  replied,  matter  of  factly,  that  he  neither  throv\/s 
rocks  at  people  who  drive  cars  on  Saturday  nor  tells  them  not  to  drive. 
He  simply  tries  to  avoid  having  anything  to  do  with  such  people  on  the 
sabbath.  He  gave  me  two  examples  of  his  behavior.  He  was  walking 
along  the  street  one  Saturday  and  a driver  of  a car  stopped  and  asked 
him  for  directions;  the  latter  simply  said,  "Sabbath  greetings,"  and 
continued  V\/a Iking.  On  another  Saturday,  he  came  home  and  saw  a neigh- 
bor v\/ashing  his  car;  from  then  on,  he  tried  to  find  a way  into  his 
apartment  house  so  that  he  would  not  have  to  pass  car  washers  on  Satur- 
day. (He  apparently  has  difficulty  in  extending  his  religious  values 
beyond  the  sabbath.  On  another  occasion  --  during  the  T^t  offensive 
of  1967  by  the  North  Vietnamese  he  said  to  me,  "What's  the  matter 
with  you  Americans  that  you  cannot  defeat  a primitive  people  like  the 
Vietnamese?"  I replied,  "I  thought  an  Israeli  would  understand  that 
better  than  anyone  else.  When  people  are  fighting  for  their  homeland, 
morale  and  dedication  sometimes  outweigh  technology."  His  reply  would 
have  found  favor  with  some  of  my  own  compatriots:  "That's  silly.  You 

have  atom  bombs,  why  don't  you  use  them?  If  you  don't,  those  communist 
hordes  will  overwhelm  you,  and  soon  you  will  be  fighting  in  your  own 
streets."  I smiled,  pleased  to  be  included  among  the  "silly"  people 
who  oppose  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.) 

When  1 asked  him  to  tell  me  something  about  his  school,  he  said 
in  a very  straightforward  manner,  "This  is  an  elite  elementary  re- 
ligious school  for  boys,  run  by  the  state."  There  are  children  of 
university  professors,  cabinet  officials,  administrators,  and  others 
of  equally  high  status  at  the  school.  There  are  also  the  children  of 
"parents  from  the  Muslim  countries"  in  the  school;  he  did  not  use  the 
usual  Israeli  pejorative,  "Oriental,"  for  these  people.  This  school 
is  defined  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  as  a non-neighborhood  school; 
that  is,  it  does  not  draw  its  pupil  population  from  any  particular 
neighborhood.  Students  may  apply  for  admission  from  any  section  of 
the  city.  Since  the  Ministry  directive  establishing  the  school  does 
not  specify  any  criteria  for  admission  of  students,  the  principal  has 
established  his  own:  Pupils  must  come  from  religious  homes;  it  is 

not  sufficient  for  a child's  parents  merely  to  say  that  they  want  him 
to  have  a rel igious  education.  If  it  should  be  brought  to  the  prin- 
cipal 's  attention  that  a child  has  been  seen  violating  the  sabbath  -- 
that  it,  outside  of  the  school  the  principal  has  the  right  to  de- 
mand that  the  parents  transfer  the  boy  to  another  school.  In  addition, 
and  to  demonstrate  that  he  does  not  discriminate  against  lower  class 
child ren  (he  said),  he  gives  eve ry  child  who  applies  for  admission  an 
oral  quiz,  dealing  mostly  with  arithmetical  problems.  He  stressed  to 
me  that  his  administered  quiz  was  strictly  according  to  criteria  laid 
down  by  Piaget,  but  he  did  not  entertain  the  hypothesis,  at  least  aloud, 
that  this  may  be  a criterion  of  social-class  status.  But  he  did  rue 
the  fact,  without  prodding  on  my  part,  that  the  children  themselves 
tend  to  be  self-segregated  along  ethnic  lines  during  recess  periods 
and  outside  the  school. 
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In  concluding  our  initial  conversation,  I asked  him  whether  this 
school  differed  in  any  other  way  from  other  schools.  He  said  that  the 
method  of  Biblical  instruction  was  unusual  here,  but  he  was  unable  to 
elaborate.  I mentioned  that  I was  sure  to  see  it  for  myself.  What  he 
did  not  mention,  but  which  is  one  of  the  first  and  noticeable  differ- 
ences, is  that  students'  artwork  in  this  school,  in  the  classrooms  and 
in  the  corridors,  is  unsigned. 

The  following  is  the  schedule  of  Grade  4^  of  this  upper-status 
Elementary  School : 


Sunday  . Monday 


Tuesday  Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


1 Prayer  Prayer 

2 Prophets  Bible 

3 Arithmetic  Language 

4 Mishnah  Homeland 


Prayer 
Ar  i thmetic 
Prophets 
Mi shnah 


Prayer 

Bible 

Ar i thmet i c 
Language 
Gymnast i cs 


Prayer 
Mi  shnah 
Art 

Prophets 
Ar i thmet i c 


Prayer  (laws) 
Language 
Homeland 
Bible 


Thus,  children  in  this  Grade  4 spend  26  scheduled  hours  a week  in 
school,  contrasted  with  25  in  the  same  grade  in  the  urban  elite  school. 
Twice  a week,  classes  in  this  Grade  4 end  at  1 P.M.  , at  noon  on  the 
other  four  days.  Before  turning  to  classroom  activities,  let  us  look 
at  the  distribution  of  these  26  scheduled  hours,  and  compare  this  dis- 
tribution with  published  requirements  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  for 
Grade  4 of  a state  religious  elementary  school: 


Required  by  Ministry 

of  Education Hours  taught 


Sub i ect 


4 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 


6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

4 
1 
1 


Prayer  and  Laws 
Mi  shnah 
Bible 
Prophets 
Language 

Homeland  and  Science 

(Science  not  taught) 
Ar i thmet i c 
Gymnast i cs 
Art 
Music 
Crafts 
Agr i cul ture 


26 


26 


This  distribution  of  hours  is  instructive.  Almost  one-fourth  of 
the  school  week  is  devoted  to  prayers;  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
week's  schedule  is  devoted  to  the  texts  of  traditional  and  fundamental- 
ist religion  (it  is  actually  considerably  more  than  this,  as  was  seen). 
Approximately  two-fifths  of  the  schedule  is  devoted  to  subjects  that 
have  a non-tradi t ional  orientation. 
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In  Grade  4 of  this  School  decorum  is  minimal,  and  yet  the  stu« 
dents  m that  class  are  among  the  most  enthusiastic  and  knowledgeable 
elementary  school  students  I have  seen  in  Israel.  For  the  moment  I 
want  only  to  describe  the  curricular  laxity  that  appears  to  character- 
ize the  class;  I will  describe  the  decorum  of  pupils  and  teacher  below. 


The  following  is  the  actual  schedule  of  lessons  in  Grade  4^  durina 
the  week  that  1 visited  it.  ^ 


Sunday 


luesi^ 


Thursday 


1 Prayer  Prayer  Prayer  Prayer 

2 Hishnah  Prophets  Prophets  Bib’ 

3 Prophets  Arithmetic  Mishnah  Arithmetic 

4 Arithmetic  Language  Arithmetic  Language 

^ Gymnastics 


Prayer 

Prophets 

Art 

Ar  I thrnet  i c 
Language 


Friday 


Prayer 
Language 
Mus  i c 


A comparison  of  this  actual  schedule  of  studies  with  the  posted 
schedule  reveals  that  during  my  week  of  observation  there  was  onlv  onp 
da.Y.  - Wednesdav,Lj::j^jAdT^^  schedule  was  f^i";^.pH,  I 

to  the  teacher  about  this  and  he  said  that  this  was  normal;  he  said 
simply  that  he  reserves  the  right  to  change  the  schedule  of  studies  at 
WIN,  and  he  does  so  according  to  whim.  On  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Fri- 
day  he  dealt  with  subjects  that  were  not  included  in  the  schedules  of 
those  days  and,  on  Friday,  had  a music  hour  which  is  not  listed  in  the 
posted  schedule  at  all.  Music  is  listed  in  the  official  schedule  on 
file  in  the  principal's  office  as  the  5th  hour  on  Thursday,  but  not  on 
the  schedule  posted  m the  classroom.  He  did  not  hold  the  last  sched- 
uled hour  on  Friday  so  that  he  could  go  to  another  city  to  visit  with 
his  brother  and  the  class  was  dismissed  early.  Except  for  Wednesday 
eac  ay  saw  at  least  a reversal  of  the  scheduled  lessons,  if  not  the 
inclusi^on  of  unscheduled  topics.  The  onlv  predictablp  hour  for  five 
^^of  the  week  was,  the  first  of  ^ch  day,  for  praver. 
which  IS  mandatory  for  Grade  4 according  to  the  Ministry  of  Education 
IS  not  taught  at  When  1 asked  the  teacher  about  this,  he  simply’ 

shrugged  and  said,  We  don't  teach  it."  In  answer  to  my  question  as^ 
to  why,  he  stated  with  equal  matter  of  factness,  "There  isn't  enough 


This  teacher  s behavior  toward  his  pupils  is  often  unpredictable 

already  been  illustrated  by  a representative 
hour  described  above  (m  Chapter  6),  extending  from  8^55  to  9°45  Also 
It  was  not  infrequent  for  fistfights  to  break  out  among  pupils  during  a’ 
lesson.  Most  often,  these  would  last  for  a few  seconds  and  stop  of 
their  own  accord.  When  he  would  notice  them,  the  teacher  would  some- 
times punish  one  of  the  culprits  by  having  him  stand  in  the  corner  or 
by  sending  him  out  of  the  room.  Sometimes,  he  would  punish  boys  for 
talking  during  the  lesson  in  the  same  way.  In  either  case,  it  was  not 
possible  --  or  at  least  for  me  — to  predict  from  his  behavior  when 
such  punishments  would  be  automatically  forthcoming.  This  is  anything 
ut  training  for  universal  1st ic  values.  Sometimes,  when  the  din  in  the 
classroom  had  reached  such  a peak  that  he  could  not  make  himself  heard. 


he  would  stand  absolutely  silently  in  front  of  the  class,  his  arms 
folded,  until  the  class  quieted  down.  But,  as  often  as  not,  his  re- 
sumption  of  conversation  would  provoke  noise  in  the  classroom  again. 
This  is  a recurrent  feature  of  Israeli  classrooms,  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  descriptions  of  other  chaotic  classes. 


The  following  is  the  official  and  posted  schedule  of  classes  of 
trade  7 in  this  school: 


Sundav 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

F r i dav 

0 

Prayer 

Prayer 

Prayer 

Prayer 

Prayer 

Prayer 

1 

Talmud 

Language 

Bible 

Talmud 

Geography 

Arithmet  ic 

2 

H i story 

Agriculture 

Engl i sh 

Agriculture 

Prophets 

Engl  1 sh 

3 

Engl i sh 

Agriculture 

Language 

Agricul  ture 

Talmud 

Talmud 

4 

Language 

Arithmeti  c 

Talmud 

Eng  1 1 sh 

Science 

5 

Gymnast Ics 

Gymnast  1 cs 

Geography 

Prophets 

Hi  story 

6 

Ar  1 thmetic 

Science 

H 1 story 

Crafts 

Ar i thmet 1 c 

The  "0" 

hour  above  begins  at  7:15 

a.m.  Thus, 

students  in 

th  i s 

Grade  7 spend  39  scheduled  hours  a week  in  school j on  five  days  a 
week,  they  are  in  school  from  7:15  a.m.  until  2 p.m.  It  win  be  re- 
called that  the  students  in  the  urban  elite  Grade  7 spend  36  hours  a 
week  in  school,  and  are  there  from  8 a.m.  until  3 Pom.  thrice  weekly. 
Ministry  requirements  for  grade  7 in  religious  schools  have  been  pro- 
mised, but  not  published  as  yet.  This,  too,  must  be  regarded  as  an 
aspect  of  religious  schools'  autonomy. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  these  39  hours  in  this  Grade  7: 


Number  of  hours  Sub i ect 


6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

2 

4 


Prayer 
Ta Imud 
H i story 
Eng  1 i sh 

Mathematics  (including  geometry) 

Language 

Sc  I ence 

Prophets 

Geography 

Bible 

Crafts 

Gymnast i cs 

Agriculture 


It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  gauge  the  extent  to  which  the  official 
and  posted  schedule  of  Grade  7 was  follov./ed  in  daily  practice,  for  two 
reasons.  First,  1 had  reduced  my  observational  periods  to  three  days 
for  each  class  by  the  time  I returned  to  this  school  for  Grade  7.  Sec- 
ond, the  regular  teacher  of  Grade  7^  had  been  called  into  the  army  for 
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a period  of  reserve  duty,  and  both  sections  were  combined  for  several 
lessonso  In  most  schools  in  V\?hich  a teacher  is  called  for  reserve 
duty,  a substitute  Is  requested  from,  and  provided  by,  the  District 
Inspector.  in  this  school,  on  the  other  hand,  the  preference  is  to 
use  available  teachers. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  urban  lower-ste’us  secular  coed  school,  in 
thi  ^ as  will  be  seen,  there  are  no  formal  or  fficially  recognized  -- 
boundary  systems  setting  off  the  school,  such  as  religion  or  Develop- 
ment Town.  Instead,  the  relevant  factor  here  is  ethnicity  and  lower 
socioeconomic  status.  However,  this  must  be  qualified  because,  as  we 
have  seen  in  connection  v;ith  a comparable  group  in  a Development  Town, 
such  factors  do  not  operate  by  themselves.  Instead,  what  has  to  be 
borne  in  mind  is  the  placement  of  these  variables  in  the  context  of 
urbanism  in  which  the  city  is  Internally  divided  along  caste  and  ethnic, 
and  thus  socioeconomic,  lines.  More  concretely,  the  people  who  send 
their  children  to  this  school  are  not  directly  dependent  on  the  state, 
as  are  the  people  in  Development  Towns  or  those  who  work  for  the  state 
and  are  thus  dependent  on  it  in  their  way. 

1 1 

The  following  is  a demographic  profile  of  Grades  4 and  7 of 
th I s School : 

Grade  4^ 


N = ^0 


Pupils^  country  of  birth : 

Israel  30 

Number  of  children  in  household: 
Cases  Number  of  ch i 1 dren 


2 

1 

2 

7 

4 

7 

3 

3 

0 

1 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
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Chlldren'^s  pi  axe 


b'srr.h  or^i(vr\ 


Ch  i I d " s 
Place 


11 


jr.'W.ort'X'. 


N"jinher  of  ch' 
2 3 4 5 6 


IV 
V 
VI 
VII 
VI  I I 


pa  t i 1 ‘jn  s » Nc  da  t.  a 


Pa  ren t s ° coon t r ! es  of  b I rth  : 

Europe  '! 

North  Africa  and  Asia  33 
Israel  22 

No  data  3 

Parents'  years  of  i iriri? I q rat  i on 

1 


Before  1948 

1948-1954  ; 

1955-1960 

No  data 

Parents'  ages  at  immigration 


1 

8 


1 ” 1 0 

2 

1 1 ""20 

1 1 

21-30 

7 

31  “40 

3 

No  data 

15 

3 

3 


1 

2 

2 

2 


dr  en 


Number  of  inter-ethnic  marriages ° 6 

(I srael i s wi th  IranianSs  Syrians,  Turks,  Moroccans,) 

Parents'  educational  achievements ° 

Secondary  school  2 

Vocational  school  2 

Primary  school  28 

No  educat Ion  11 

No  data  17 
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’J 


Pa  re.r> t,  s “ c cr^ac^a  t ? s 

ii  — *■!'  I,  '■  v<»aca.>T-jiikLw  ■ lagtwsj 


Adm?  n ? St  IT  at:  1 ve 
Trade 
Craftsmen 
T ransportat ion 
PqI I cemen 
Sol d ( er 
Housewii  ves 
UnempI eyed 
No  data 
Deceased 


7 

14 

4 

! 

1 

16 

1 

12 

1 


Household  population 
Number 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
1 1 
12 


dens i tv ; 

Number  of  rooms  in  home 
1 1^  2 2?  T 

1 1 1 

6 1 
1 2 1 

1 1 2 

2 2 

1 2 

1 


Languages  spoken  at  home : 


Hebrew  only  8 
Persian  1 
Iraqi  4 
Yugoslavian  1 
Hebrew  and  Spanish  2 
Hebrew  and  Turkish  1 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  g 
No  data  4 


Demographic  Profile  of  Grade  7 
N = 32 


Pupi 1 s ° 


country  of  birth; 


4 


I 


I srael 


32 


No  data 

Parerits°  years  of  Imm i' arat  ; 


Before  1948 

9 

1948” 1954 

21 

1955-1960 

2 

After  1961 

1 

No  data 

2 
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Pare‘^t  s 


! 1 0 3 

n ‘-20  10 

21 -30  6 

3 1 '^O  6 

4H50  1 

No  di7ta  3 


P;a_rent..E).'  fcdycat,jj::!^al  ach  I evemen  t s i 


Un  ii  ver  5 ii  ty  ] 

Secondary  school  3 

Vocat  3 cna 1 schoo 1 2 

Elementary  school  33 

No  education  I7 

No  data  8 

Pa  ren  t s ° occupa t " on s ;; 

Professional  1 

Adnln 8 St  rat i ve  2 

Trade  6 

Tran sport at  6 on  7 

Craftsmen  6 

Services  1 

Construction  7 

Housewives  2,8 

Unemplcyed  1 

Deceased  1 

No  data  4 


ljoMsejlMd_jP s i t V ; 


Number  of 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
1 1 
12 
13 


Number  of  rooms  in  home 

2 5 

2 5 

3111 
1 2 1 

I 2 2 

1 

1 1 


1 


1 


Languages  spoken  at  home " 


HebreVi/  only  21 
Arabic  1 
Hebrew  and  Yiddtsb  1 
Hebrew  and  French  1 
Hebrew  and  Arabic^  5 


F rench  5 Yiddish  Ryiran  \ an  I 


The  following  is  the  posted  official  schedule  of  classes  for  this 
school's  Grade  4.  - 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

1 

Hebrew 

Ar i thmet i c 

A f ? t hmet  s c 

Hebrew 

Ar! thmet i c 

Prophets 

2 

Prophets 

Gymnast i cs 

Prophets 

Honie  1 and 

Hebrew 

Ari thmet i c 

3 

Sc! ence 

Hebrew 

Sc i ence 

Gymnast i cs 

Prophets 

Hebrew 

4 

Art 

Crafts 

Geography 

Legends 

Mus  I c 

Teacher ' s 

5 

Craf 1 5 

Homework 

hour 

Thus , 

there  are  26 

schedu 1 ed 

hours  for  the 

pup i 1 s In 

this  Grade  4 

twice  a week  they  are  scheduled  to  remain  In  school  until  1 p.m. , and 
one  of  the  latter  days  is  devoted  to  assisting  the  children  with  their 
homework.  As  can  be  seen  belcWj,  the  latter  hour  is  not  kept;  such  hours 
are  often  listed  and  are  claimed  to  be  kept,  whereas  in  reality  they  are 
not  in  many  schools. 


The  following  is  the  actual  schedule  of  classes  that  were  followed 
during  the  week  that  I vssited  in  this  Grade  4 . 


Sunday  Monday 

m,  111— 


Tuesday 


Wednesday  Thursday  Fr i dav 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Prophets 
Hebrew 
Ar i thmet 1 c 
Art 


Prophets 
Gymnast ! cs 
Ar I thmet i c 
Radio-  hour 


Homeland 
Homeland 
Ar I thmet i c 


Homeland 
Prophets 
Gymnast i cs 
Hebrew 


Prophets 
Prophets 
Hebrew 
Ari thmeu i c 


Hebrew 
Hebrew 
Ar  I thmetic 
Teacher' s 
hour 


As  even  the  casual  comparison  of  the  two  schedules  reveals,  there 
is  little  resemblance  between  them.  The  only  sessions  that  were  held 
on  schedule  were  the  art  (Sunday)  , gymnastics  (Monday  and  Wednesday) 
and  teachefs  (Friday)  hourSo  The  final  hour  on  Tuesday  was  cancelled 
because  that  was  the  day  (November  28,  I967)  on  which  the  seker  exami” 
nation  was  conducted  for  the  students  In  Grade  8,  This  was  first  an- 
nounced to  the  students  at  10 “07  of  the  same  day. 

Now  let  us  see  how  these  hours  are  distributed  among  different 
subjects  in  the  official  and  actual  schedules,  and  how  they  compare 
with  official  Ministry  of  Education  requirements  for  Grade  4. 
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L^MMfrt  Subject 


5 

5 


5 

5 

3 

U 

1 

} 

2 


5 

5 

3 

4 

2 


Prophets  and  Legends 
Hebrew 

Homeland  and  Science 
An'  thmet  I c 
Gymnast i cs 
Crafts 

Art  and  Music 
Teacher's  hour 
Agr i cu 1 ture 
Geography 
Homework  hour 
Radio  hour 


A 

2 

2 

2 


0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

J2, 

26 


22 


Although  Ministry  or  education  requirements  stipulate  "Prophets 
and  Legends,"  only  ProuKers  are  listed  in  the  official  school  schedule, 
and  Legends  are  not  even  mentioned  in  the  school  listing  of  subjects 
taught.  Agriculture  is  not  listed  even  though  the  school  has  land  set 
aside  for  this  purpose.  The  "Radio  Hour"  is  a session  that  coincides 
with  a program  un  the  Voice  of  Israel  for  school  children.  On  the  Mon- 
day that  I was  present  for  this,  there  was  a program  dealing  with  Moqen 
£iVLlJvioj2i,,  the  israeli  equi  valent  of  the  Red  Cross.  The  lessons  in 
Hebrew  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  of  this  week  dealt  with  the 
material  presented  in  this  program,  rather  than  with  textbook  m?,terials. 

Now,  it  may  seem  relatively  unimportant  from  the  point  of  view 
of  its  effects  on  10  year-old  pupils  --  that  a teacher  does  not  follow 
either  the  requirements  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  or  the  official 
school  schedule  for  her  grade.  But  it  most  certainly  must  have  an  ef- 
fect anv  undoubtedly  a deleterious  one  on  students  not  to  know 
from  one  hour  to  annther  what  they  are  going  to  be  studying,  and  to  have 
their  order  of  activities  subject  to  the  capricious  whim  of  a teacher. 
For  example,  each  subject  is  supposed  to  last  50  minutes,  and  this  is 
an  aspect  of  the  routine  to  which  pupils  In  Israel  are  supposed  to  ori- 
ent themselves.  Nevertheless,  on  three  mornings  of  the  week  that  8 
visited  here  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  the  first  lesson  was 
continued  until  the  10  a.m.  snack  break.  Nor  is  there  necessarily  any- 
thing disadvantageous  in  this  either,  except  that  it  is  not  part  of  the 
routine^  Bind  its  uccurr6ncc  is  cornpl6t6ly  fortuitous. 

This  unpredictabi Mty  is  further  underscored  by  the  following  type 
of  event  iti  the  classroom.  It  is  from  Wednesday  morning; 

'u  u ~ Teacher  tells  class  to  take  out  books  for  language  lesson 

(Hebrew),  telling  them,  to  hurry  because  there  is  very  little  time  left. 

LThe  lesson  was  supp.osed  to  have  begun  at  9;15.H  The  original  schedule 
ca 1 1 ed  f o r home  land. 

9:25,‘30  - She  changes  her  mmd  and  tells  class  to  take  out  Prophets 
text  instead,  which  is  nc/t  even  scheduled  for  today. 
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Before  go  ng  on  to  di'Scuss  some  of  the  Implications  of  this  pattern 
I want  to  note  some  of  the  other  features  of  this  class.  The  only 
scheduled  recess  for  chUdren  in  thU  school  is  for  the  10  a.m.  snack. 
The  principal  does  not  allcv^  a recess  period  after  each  hour,  maintain- 
ing that  too  much  time  is  lost  in  allowing  the  children  to  go  outside 
and  then  return  after  every  hGur.  Sn  Grade  4,  as  just  illustrated 
this  also  leads  the  teacher  to  leave  little  time  for  the  second  of 
these  blocks  of  two  hcurs.  There  is  not  one  instance  in  my  protocols 
for  this  week  in  which  equ^al  time  was  given  to  each  of  two  consecutive 
hours. ^ The  principal  of  this  school  also  demonstrates  his  autonomy  by 
beginning  classes  at  8;!5  in  the  morning,  rather  than  8:00. 

These  values  of  cap r i ciousness  and  fortuitousness  are  also  domi- 
nant themes  in  classroom  teacher-student  relationships,  as  illustrated 
by  the  incidents  involving  Joseph,  the  near-sighted  darkest-skin  boy. 

My  protocols  show  that  this  class'  teacher  was  late  to  class  every 
day  and  after  every  recess  period;  she  is  not  unusual  in  this  respect, 
but  she  was  sometimes  as  much  as  8 minutes  late.  The  later  she  arrived, 
the  noisier  the  children  were  when  she  came  in  and,  therefore,  the  more’ 
she  scolded  them.  Without  counting  the  minutes  in  my  protocols 
since  these  vvillalso  have  to  be  compared  with  classes  in  other  schools  -- 
it  Is  my  impression  that  between  one-fourth  and  half  the  time  in  the 
week  tnat  I was  present  here  was  devoted  to  maintaining  discipline. 

This  consists  not  only  of  her  loudly  yelling  for  quiet  --  and  there 
were  times  when  she  could  barely  make  herself  heard  — but  also  (Sunday, 
9-33)  saying  to  a child  who  has  corrected  something  she  said,  "Don't 
correct  me,"  On  another  occasion,  she  told  some  students  that  their 
answers  were  "stupidities."  In  answer  to  my  question  about  her  problems 

simply,  "I  have  lots  of  students  whom  nothinq 
will  help."  ^ 

^ Is  this  teacher  unusual  in  the  context  of  this  school?  One  morning 
uring  the  snack  break,  I was  with  the  teachers  in  their  room  and  a girl 
of  about  eight  walked  Into  the  room  to  tell  her  teacher  something.  Be- 
fore she  could  finish,  another  teacher  screamed  at  her  shrilly,  "How 
dare  you  come  into  the  Teachers'  Room?"  Frightened,  the  girl  scurried 
out.  While  1 never  saw  a boy  come  into  the  Teachers'  Room  in  the  upper- 
status  religious  school,  they  did  do  so  in  many  others,  and  they  were 
listened  to  without  remonstrance  from  anyone. 

Boys  and  girls  are  not  segregated  in  this  school,  but  they  are 
required  to  status  quietly  at  their  places  when  the  teacher  comes  into 
the  room.  After  they  are  told  to  be  seated,  they  are  provided  with 
instruction  in  their  relations  to  figures  of  authority  --  and  privilege 
I n thei  r society. 

Arithmetic  during  the  week  of  my  visit  to  this  Grade  4^  was  devoted 
to  simple  multiplication.  This  was  at  the  level  of  rote  recitation  of 
the  3x  and  5x  tables,  as  well  as  solving  problems  of  the  order  of,  for 
example,  S4-6x  ? and  9x6=(2x9) +(2x9) +(2x9)  and  9x6=(10x6) -6,  As  will 
be  seen,  this  is  at  a considerably  higher  level  than  Grade  4 in  other 
schools,  Just  as  it  i s at  a lower  level  than,  let  us  say.  Grades  4 in 
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2 
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Erg  1 1 sh 
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Heh  »'ew 
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Teacher’ s 
hour 

4 

Er>gl  i sh 
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H > s t o f y 

H i story 

C r : t s 

Radio  hour 

5 

6 

Sc ! ence 
H 1 S t ;.  r y 

Het>  r c- 

F T'  -pnet  5 

f '<gl  1 sr 
Lager- as 

H?  r Hemat  5 os 

The  f o I I :‘'v  i ng  < s the  ^c;rv>jl  p!'*;gr„:(r>  cf  classes  d.:r  tng  the  three 
days  that  1 visited  r,  he^‘e» 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Wed'^esdav 

rujrMHK3i«:u3mt>iMn<nu>nmt«X]VlK  > 

Hebrevv 
Gyrunast  s cs 
H > story 
Legends 
F ngl ? sh 


Thursday 

Sc i ence 
Prophets 
Cral^t  s 
Crafts 
Ha themat i cs 
Sc  I ence 
Sc i ence 


Friday 

Geomet  ry 
Eng  l I sh 
Geography 
Hebrew 

Teacher’s  hour 


Thus  3 It  can  be  seen  that  Wednesday  and  Friday  did  not  follow  the 
officially  scheduled  hours,  except  for  gymnastics  and  English;  these 
are  taught  by  specia !"5uDject  teachers j whcise  schedules,  as  noted  above, 
are  divided  between  two  school s„  The  last  two  hours  on  Thursday  are 
not  scheduled,  and  ! will  dsscuss  them  below.  Nevertheless,  we  can  see 
that  behavior  with  respect  to  scheduling  is  not  a characteristic  of  any 
particular  class,  but  seems  to  character  s ze  the  school  as  a whole. 

The  foliowlng  is  a comparison  of  scheduled  hours  in  this  Grade  7 
and  published  requ  i reme'''t  s of  the  Hiirtistry  of  E ducat  icn. 


Requ i red  by 
Ministry 


Hours 
Li sted 


4 

1 

3 

4 

3 
2 
2 

4 
2 
1 
1 
1 

2,  3,  or  4 
0 
0 

30-32 


3 

) 

3 

4 

3 
0 
2 

4 
2 
0 
0 
1 

6 

1 

_-L 

31 


Sub i ect 

Prophets  and  Bible 

Legends 

Hebrew 

Mathematics  and  Geometry 

H i story 

Geog  raphy 

Sci ence 

Engl i sh 

Gymnast i cs 

Art 

Music 

Teacher's  hour 
Crafts  and  Agriculture 
Nut  r i t i on 
Radio  hour 


^^But  this  listing  does  not  tel  1 the  entire  story«  The  six  hours 
for  crafts  and  agri culture"  are  devoted  exc lusively  to  crafts.  As 
can  be  seen  from  the  program  of  actual  classroom  hours  for  the’three 
days  that  I was  there,  an  additional  two  hours  of  science  are  held  on 
Thursday  during  the  sixth  and  seventh  hours.  But  these  are  not  for  the 
gnt  I re  class,.  There  were  only  7 pupils  during  these  two  additional 
hours.  When  1 asked  the  class'  teacher  about  this,  she  said  that  at- 
tendance at  these  hours  were  a reward  confined  to  those  pupils  who  had 
done  a 1 their  homework  during  the  previous  week.  Science  here  is  also 
of  the  look-but-don ' t-touch  variety. 


About  I-I2  miles  from  the  "Anglo-Saxon"  community  discussed  earlier 
and  separated  from  it  by  a vacant  interstitial  area  is  an  area  of  de- 
velopment housing  — large  apartment  blocks  — of  lower-class  immigrants 
most  often  North  African  and  Asian.  ^ ’ 


This  was  one  of  the  areas  in  which  huge  housing  tracts  were  built 
to  house  the  waves  of  immigrants  who  came  between  1948  and  1954,  but 
especially  the  immigrants  from  Asia  and  North  Africa.  The  apartments 

^®2'9ned,  and  are  built  to  assure  a maximum  of  visual  privacy; 
each  has  its  own  terrace,  which  can  be  shuttered,  but  which  is  usually 
used  to  hang  wet  laundry„  The  apartments  are  privately  owned,  and  they 
were  made  available  to  the  immigrants  at  very  low  cost  and  repayment 
rates. ^ Aside  from  the i r monotonous  institutional  appearance  — which 
IS  an  insignificant  consideration,  and  probably  the  reaction  of  an  ur- 
banized American,  considering  the  haste  with  which  they  had  to  be  erec- 
ted  --there  was  only  one  miscalculation  on  the  part  of  the  planners  of 
these  housing  developments.  They  seemed  not  to  have  realized  that  young 
a u ts  - the  majority  of  the  immigrants  — procreate;  furthermore,  they 
did  not  seem  to  consider  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  these  immi- 
grants were  terribly  poor  and  quite  religious  and  that  poor  religious 
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that.  She  told  me  that  she  could  not  think  of  having  her  children  go 
to  the  suburban  lower"status  school  after  learning  the  local  situation, 
and  she  went  to  see  the  latter*'^  principal;  1 assume  she  was  elegantly’ 
dressed  as  usual.  She  told  me  that  when  she  walked  into  the  principal's 
office,  the  latter  looked  up,  stared,  and  finally  said,  "What  are  you 
doing  here?"  She  said  that  she  wanted  to  register  her  child  for  that 
school  "so  that  we  can  start  the  formalities  for  transferring  the  chil- 
dren to  Lthe  otherj."  She  said  that  the  principal  replied  simply,  "Of 
course,  1 understand."  The  registration  and  transfer  forms  were  filled 
out  forthwith.  She  went  directly  to  her  target  school  where,  she  said 
the  principal  also  said,  "Of  course,  1 understand."  The  official's  wife 
is  very  pleased  with  the  instruction  her  children  are  receiving. 

The  following  are  demographic  profiles  of  Grades  4^  and  7^  of  the 
suburban  lower-status  coed  school. 


Grade  4 


N = 30 


Pupils'  countries  of  birth; 
I srael 

Asia  and  North  Africa 


29 


Pupils'  year  of  immigration: 


After  1961 


Number  of  children  in  household: 


Cases 


Number  of  children 


5 
2 

7 

6 

3 

4 
0 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 


0 
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Pupils*  placement  in  birth  order : 

Chi  Id* 5 Number  of  chi  ldren  in  family 

-Mice^  L.-.2_3„_A__5_  6 ■_  7 8 9 10  11 


I 1 

11 
1 1 1 
IV 
V 
VI 
VI  1 

Siblings*  occupations; 

Secondary  school 
Primary  school 
Under  school  age 
1 n a rmy 
Employed 

14--18  but  not  in 
secondary  school 


4 

12  2 3 
5 

1 

1 


65 

26 

5 

5 


1 2 
2 

I 1 

1 

1 1 


6 


Pa  rents*  countries  of  birth; 


I s rae 1 0 
Europe  1 
Asia  and  North  Africa  55 
No  data  4 


Parents*  years  of  Immigration; 


Before  1948  3 
1 948” 1954  53 
1955"1960  0 
After  1961  2 
No  data  2 


Parents*  ages  at  time  of  Immigration; 


1»10 

0 

11  ”20 

35 

21  “30 

18 

3 1 »40 

4 

41  ”50 

1 

No  data 

2 

Number  of  inter^ethnfc  marriages;  None 
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ERIC 

hiaifaiifftaiTiaaij 


1 


Parents’  educational  achievements: 


Primary  school 
(in  part/whole)  9 

No  education  2 

No  data  ^9 

Parents'  occupations: 

Manual  labor  I9 

Drivers  2 

Carpenter  ] 

M i 1 kman  ] 

Pol i ceman  l 

Clerk  1 

Electrician  ] 

Dressmaker  1 

Housewives  9 

No  data  24 


Household  population  density:  No  data 

Languages  spoken  at  home;  No  data 


Grade  7^ 


N = 33 


_Pupils'  countries  of  birth: 

1 srael  29 

Europe  2 

North  African  ] 

No  data  1 

Zup i 1 s ' years  of  immigration: 

1955-1960  ] 

After  1961  2 

No  data  ] 
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Number  of  children  in  household : 


Cases 


Number  of  children 


3 

3 
7 

4 
6 
4 
2 
1 

2 

1 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Pupils'  placement  in  birth  order: 


Child's 
P lace 

1 

1 1 
1 1 1 
IV 
V 
VI 

Siblings'  occupations; 

Secondary  school 
Primary  school 
Under  school  age 
In  army 

14-18,  but  not  in 
secondary  school 
Over  21 , work! ng 


Number  of  children  i 
J 2-3  4 5 6 7 

2 1 1 
1 1 
2 1 
1 1 
2 1 1 
1 


4 

52 

26 

9 

10 

17 


3 1 6 

1 

1 


Parent^'  countries  of  birth: 

Israel  1 
Europe  lo 
Asia  and  North  Africa  55 


Parents'  years  of  immigration; 


Before  1948 

1 

1948-1954 

57 

1955-1960 

0 

After  1961 

4 

No  data 

3 

fami ly 
8 9 10 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Parents'  ages  at  time  of  immigration; 


1»10 

0 

11-20 

23 

21-30 

16 

31“40 

12 

41-50 

3 

5 1 "60 

5 

No  data 

7 

Number  of  inter-ethni 

c marriages: 

Parents'  educational 

ach i evement s 

Parents'  occupations: 


School  principal* 

1 

Clerk 

1 

Skilled  workers 

3 

Ca  rpenter 

1 

Pol i ceman 

2 

Manual  work 

22 

Ga  rdener 

2 

Chamberma i d 

1 

Housew i yes 

7 

No  data 

23 

None 
No  data 


*1  n Arab  village 


Household  population  density:  No  data 

Languages  spoken  at  home:  No  data 


The  following 


is  the 


schedule  of  this  Grade  4 


1 


Sunday  Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday  Thursday 


Fr i day 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Singing 
Composition 
Gymnast  1 cs 
Ar i thmet i c 
Sci ence 
Crafts 
Crafts 


P rophets 
Prophets 
Homeland 
Hebrew 
Ar i thmet i c 


Hebrew 
Prophets 
Ar i thmet i c 
D i ctat i on 
Sci ence 
Sci ence 
Homework 


Ari thmet i c 

Hebrew 

(Open) 

Homeland 

Prophets 


Prophets  Hebrew 

Arithmetic  Prophets 

Hebrew  Arithmetic 

Library  hr.  Teacher's  he 

Crafts 

Crafts 

Singing 


Grade  5 in  this  school  has  no  complete  official  schedule.  Only 
10  hours  are  scheduled  for  that  class  divided  among  gymnastics, 
English,  crafts,  music,  and  storytelling  over  the  six  days  of  the  school 
week.  The  other  hours  are  for  the  teacher  to  do  as  she  pleases. 

My  observational  period  at  this  school  was  three  days  in  each  class. 
During  Sunday's  fifth  hour,  there  was  a lesson  in  Prophets  instead  of 
science;  on  Monday,  the  second  hour  was  devoted  to  homeland,  the  third 
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to  Hebrew,  and  the  fifth  to  a radio  hour;  Tuesday's  program  followed 
the  schedule  above. 

I have  already  described  the  behavior  of  the  teacher  of  this  Grade 
4;  she  is  the  loud  and  slightly  obese  lady  who  described  her  class  as  a 
shuk  (market  place). 

1 

The  following  is  the  schedule  of  Grade  7 in  this  school;  as  will 
be  recalled,  this  class  is  taught  by  the  young  lady  who  observed  that 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  class  seemed  to  have  different  capacities. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

(Open) 

Crafts 

Press  (news) 

Prophets 

Crafts 

D i scuss i on 

Geography 

Prophets 

(Open) 

Engl i sh 

Geomet  ry 

(Open) 

Gymnastics 

Engl i sh 

Gymnast i cs 

Art 

Hebrew 

Mus  i c 

(Open) 

Grammar 
H i story 

Sc i ence 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Bible 

Mathemat i cs 

Agriculture 

Mathemat i cs 

Sci ence 

H i story 

Geography 

Prophets 

Bible 

English 

Legends 

Teacher ' s 

Geomet  ry 

English 

hour 

Legends 

D i scuss i on 

Crafts 

Gramma  r 

Crafts 

Crafts 

The  following  was  the  actual  program  of  classes  followed  during 
e three  days  on  which  I visited  there. 


7 


Wednesday 

Geomet  ry 

Mathemat i cs 

Geography 

Engl i sh 

Bible 

Legends 

Crafts 


Thursday 

Mathemat i cs 
Sc i ence 
Prophets 
D i scuss i on 
Engl i sh 
Legends 
Gramma  r 


Fri day 

Agriculture 
H i story 
Mathemat i cs 
Hebrew 


The  following  is  the  distribution  of 
of  them  with  requirements  of  the  Ministry 


these  hours  and 
of  Edijcation: 


a 


compar i son 
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Required  by 
Mini  St *•  V 


LI sted 


k 5 

^ 2 

4 4 

3 2 

2 

2 

4 4 

2 2 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

2,  3 j or  4 6 

0 ] 

0 2 


Prophets  and  Bible 

Legends 

Hebrew 

Mathematics  and  geometry 
H I story 

Geography  and  homeland 

Sc  I ence 

Eng  1 1 sh 

Gymnast  I cs 

Art 

Mus  I c 

Teacher ' s hour 
Agriculture  and  crafts 
Press 

D I scuss 1 on 


30-32 


38  + 4 "Open"  hours 


In  this  school , too,  there  Is  an  extremely  lengthy  schedule  be- 
cause of  the  policy  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  to  have  a "long  study 
day  for  children  of  North  African  and  Aslan  Immigrants^  Although 
classes  are  scheduled  to  last  until  5 p.m.  on  Wednesday,  they  were  over 
at  3 p.m.  on  the  Wednesday  that  I was  there.  There  Is  a cafeteria  in 
this  school,  so  that  there  is  no  need  for  the  children  to  go  home  for 
lunch,  although  the  monotony  of  the  food  — It  Is  nourishing  from  a 
nutritional  and  caloric  standpoint  --  leads  many  of  the  older  children 

instead  to  patronize  the  little  shops  In  the  neighborhood  where  snacks 
are  sold. 

There  are  several  comments  that  deserve  Inclusion  at  this  point 
First,  it  will  be  noticed  that  no  "Teacher's  hour"  was  conduct!  i . luring 
my  visit  to  this  Grade  7 . The  teacher's  explanation  was  simply  that 
there  was  not  enough  time  for  it.  Secondly,  and  perhaps  more  important. 
It  IS  interesting  to  note  the  differences  between  Ministry  of  Education 
curricular  requirements  and  the  school's  official  schedule  for  Grade  7. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  this  Is  a class  made  up  almost  exclusively  of 
children  from  disenfranchised  groups  — that  Is,  those  for  whom  It  is 
most  difficult  to  break  out  of  the  trap  of  poverty  and  low  social  status 
m what  directions  does  this  school  go  when  It  deviates  from  the 
curricular  requirements  of  the  Ministry?  Does  It  provide  extra  hours 
in  the  study  of  mathemat i cs , geometry,  and  Hebrew  — the  three  subjects 
of  the  seker  examination  and  the  most  basic  tools  for  socioeconomic  ad- 
vance in  modern  Israel?  Does  it  provide  additional  hours  In  subjects 
that  can  provide  better  understanding  and  awareness  of  the  world  in  which 
people  live,  whether  it  is  history  or  science?  As  can  be  seen  from  the 
foregoing  list,  the  answers  are  clearly  in  the  negative.  Where,  then 
do  the  addiUonal  hours  go?  One  hour  (Thursday' s "di  scusslon")  went  to 
and."  Two  additional  hours  are  devoted  to  Biblical  studies  (In- 
C ig  Legends)  and  to  crafts,  I was  not  present  for  the  "press"  hour 
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on  Tuesday,  but  almost  all  the  newspaper  clippings  on  a wall  of  the 
classroom  stress  Israeli  military  heroes  and  exploits. 


14-  • * above  that  this  Grade  7 is  a different  affair  from 

It  IS  different  only  and  1 do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  importance  of 
this  — in  the  teacher  s treatment  of,  and  attitude  toward,  her  pupils, 
y protocols  do  not  contain  a single  reference  to  her  raising  her  voice 

class.  Or  Stopping  a lesson  for  disciplinary 
purposes.  But  as  m h i gher* status  schools,  and  others,  the  children  in 
this  class  gave  their  spec i a 1 -subject  teachers  no  quarter  in  the  pan- 
demonium at  which  all  children  seem  to  be  expert. 


,^1,l  ® religious  school  for  girls  in  one  of  the 

oldest  neighborhoods  of  the  city  in  which  it  is  found;  it  is  not  a neigh- 
borhood school,  and  it  draws  its  student  population  from  the  very  lowest 
socioeconomic  stratum  of  the  society.  Thus,  it  represents  three  separ- 
of  boundedness;  religion,  sex,  and  socioeconomic  status. 

M y of  the  children  in  this  school  commute  to  school  by  bus  (free  trans- 
portation provided  by  the  Ministry  of  Education)  from  one  of  the  worst 
slums  in  the  city. 


The  principal  of  this  school  is  a widow  in  her  late  50s  or  earlv 
Os,  completely  white  haired,  who  gives  an  impression  of  being  quite' 
arassed.  When  ! began  to  explain  the  purpose  of  my  research,  she 
told  me  tha:  she  did  not  have  to  be  told  what  research  is  since  she 
knew  many  people  involved  in  education  in  Israel  and  the  United  States, 
bhe  told  me  that  1 was  more  than  welcome  to  her  school,  but  asked  that 
visi^  Grade  q.  very  soon  since  their  regular  teacher  was  due  to  take 
maternity-leave  within  a few  weeks.  I agreed  to  this.  She  is  very 
much  a pedant  and  takes  her  work  seriously;  she  corrected  every  mistake 
made  in  my  use  of  genders.  Our  conversation  lasted  about  15  minutes, 
and  she  explained  to  me  that  she  had  to  terminate  it  because  a child's 
mother  was  waiting  to  see  her.  Sitting  on  a bench  with  a mixed  look  of 
resignation  and  apprehension  was  a rather  large  woman  in  traditional 
North  African  dress  who  came  about  a problem  in  connection  with  her 
daughter,  but  who  did  not  speak  a word  of  Hebrew. 


The  following  is  a demographic  profile  of  the  students  in  Grades  k 
and  7 of  this  school;  not  surprisingly,  the  data  are  very  incomplete  and 

^ indications  of  the  socioeconomic  back- 
grounds of  these  children. 


_Pupils'  countries  of  birth: 


Grade  k 

37 


Israel  28 
Algeria  ] 
No  data  8 
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Number  of  ch i 


Cases 


Idren  in  household ; 

Number  of  ChHdrpn 


0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

3^ 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

No  data 


Pa  rents"  coup  tries  of  h rj- h ; 


Asia  and  North  Africa  53 
israel  ] 
No  data  20 


ParentsJ_^/ea r s of  i mm i q r a r i r,r\  ■ 
Before  1948 


1948«1954 

u 

32 

No  data 

36 

Parents'  occuoations; 

Manual  work 

30 

Cl erks 

2 

Housewives 

27 

No  data 

15 

Grade  7 


countries  of  birth- 


I srael 
Morocco 
No  data 


29 

1 

5 
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Number  of  children  in  housfihnlH» 


Cases 


Number  of  chi Idren 


1 


4 

3 

3 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

18 


Siblings'  occupations: 

Secondary  school 
Primary  school 
Under  school  age 
Between  14"18,  not  in 
school 
I n a rmy 

Over  21,  employed 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

No  data 


2 

37 

4 

17 

8 

9 


Parents'  countries  of  birth: 


Israel  5 
Asia  and  North  Africa  49 
No  data  16 


Parents'  years  of  immigration; 


Before  1948  10 

1948-1954  29 

1355-1950  2 

No  data  24 


t ime  of 


immigration: 


1-10 

11-20 

21-30 

31-40 

41-50 


3 

3 

2 

3 

54 


ii 


iummm 


Parents*  educ-^tfcn:- 


Secondary  school 
Primary  schof I 
(who I e/part; 
No  education 
Yesh ! va 
No  data 

Parents'  occupatiops . 

Manual  work 
Cont  ractor 
Clerk 

Dressmaker 
Housewives 
Deceased 
No  data 


9 

I 

1 

57 


.26 


22 

2 

17 


Household  populat»on  density  (data  for  13  households) 


Number  of  people 
in  household 

3 

k 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


Number  of  rooms 


2 

1 


Languages  spoken  at  home: 

Hebrew  only  5 

Arabic  7 

Spanish  1 

Hebrew  and  Arabic  2 

Aramaic  ("Tar gum")  1 

No  data  19 

The  following  is  the  official  schedule  of  Grade  A: 


1 


Sunday 


Prayer 

2 Prophets 

3 Crafts 

4 Crafts 


Tuesday  Wednesday  Thursday  F r i day 


Arithmetic  Gymnastics  Bible  (Open) 

Hebrew  Bible  Arithmetic  (Open) 

Bible  Prophets  Homeland  (Open) 

Homeland  Art  Homework  hn  (Open) 

Homework  hr. 


Prophets 
Mus  i c 
Language 
Teacher's  hr. 
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No'w  let  us  look 
during  the  week  that 

at  the  actual 
1 was  there. 

program  of 

studies  of 

Grade  4 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Fr i dav 

1 

Prayer 

Prayer 

Prayer/Gym 

Prayer 

Prayer 

Prayer/ 

Ari thmet i c 

2 

Prophets 

Bible 

Prophets 

Prophets 

Hebrew 

Ari thmet i c/ 
Mus  i c 

3 

Crafts/ 
Remed i a 1 
Reading 

Sci ence 

Ari thmet i c 

Bible 

Bible 

Hebrew 

4 

Crafts/ 
Remed i a 1 
Read i ng 

Prophets 

Art 

Ari thmet i c 

Ari thmet i c 

Teacher's  hr. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  has  published  its  curricular  require- 
ments for  Grade  k in  secular  schools  and  for  Grade  4 in  religious  schools 
for  boys;  it  has  promised,  but  has  not  published,  the  requirements  for 
this  grade  in  religious  schools  for  girls  (not  for  co-educat i ona 1 re- 
ligious school).  This  in  itself  provides  a considerable  amount  of  lee- 
way for  religious  schools.  Nevertheless,  let  us  look  at  the  listed 
distribution  of  the  25  hours  in  the  schedule  of  Grade  4 and  compare 
them  with  the  actual  program  of  studies. 


Li sted 


Taught  Subject 


4 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

_1. 

25 


6 

4 

1 

4 

2 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

24 


Open 

Prayer 

Prophets 

Crafts 

Ar i thmet i c 

Hebrew 

Bible 

Art 

Homeland 
Sc i ence 

Homework  hours 
Mus  i c 

Teacher's  hour 
Gymnast i cs 


On  Sunday,  during  the  scheduled  hours  for  crafts,  the  class  was 
divided  in  half  and  the  two  halves  took  turns  in  spending  one  hour  in 
remedial  reading  and  another  in  crafts  (sewing).  On  Tuesday,  even 
though  gymnastics  were  scheduled  for  the  entire  first  hour,  a prayer 
session  was  held  first  and  the  girls  went  out  to  gymnastics  at  8:25. 
On  Friday  morning,  an  arithmetic  lesson  was  crammed  into  the  period 
between  8:45  and  9:04. 
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N'“t  ytun-f  i s i '".g ' y 
the  1 <'-A'e  5 1.  1 r ',  T r;  ' ' '.: 

observed,  p«-  .,.  rv 

Vt/o  r k itself  : r,  v < ,/  e i r r-  ► - 


sr!th>ret. ic  »n  this  Grade  k was  at 
"''■i'c  level  cf  aM  the  Grades  4 that  I 
e- I , , ve  I y the  level  of  4x5,  and  the 
iO  ‘f  s" a * I -'•vv.’den  natchstlcks. 


The  fb'*l 

t >■>/  ff  C ’ 

ai  schedule  ^ 

of  classes  in 

Grade  7-' 

Sunday 

H/vndsy 

nnKT'ifr  'rntu;- 

T .iU  :.n  -y 

i :y0  V 

xmm-tKTmzmirtim-  r j.-gunc*rriAri 

Thursday 

> • II  ini.g  iii  iMMWMiaAwi 

.Friday 

1 

Bible 

Gy  r . „ 

Gevgrap^'y 

Home  economics  Bible 

2 

Pr.»phet  s 

(Open- 

P "■  t '••e  t s 

H 1 story 

Prophets 

Language 

3 

Engl i sh 

Hus ' c 

F - g 1 ' s h 

H''  shaah 

Bible 

Sc  I ence 

4 

Language 

Hus ' c 

Hat  her  at  i c 

s Laws 

Hebrew 

Sci ence 

5 

Crafts 

Sc  i tv'ce 

Germet  ry 

E? ' g 1 < s h 

Ar i thmet i c 

6 

C ra  f 1 5 

Hi  t f r y 

7 

f'vg  1 < 5h 

The  actual  p^cgr 

of  Studt 

e s d u r ('  n g my 

three  days  In 

this  Grade 

was 

■ rather  cl 

ose  to  the  above. 

Sunday 

Tuesd'iv 

>11— iwinw  ■iwwf.ii 

1 Prayer/Bible 

2 Prophets 

3 Engl i sh 

4 En  g I i s h 

5 Crafts 

6 Crafts 


Pr ayer/Granrar 

Hebrew 

Ha  s ' c 

Sc ’ ence 

Sc  < ence 


Prayer/Prophet  s 
En  g M s h 
Ar ! thnet  * c 
Ar  j t hmet I c 
H '( story 
Gy nr  ast  I cs 


During  the  first  hour  on  each  of  these  three  days,  the  session 
devoted  to  prayer  lasted  about  20  minutes,  the  remaining  time  being 
devoted  to  another  sijhjecto  Ccnsiderlng  that  in  most  other  schools, 
arithmetic  and  geometry  are  devoted  to  preparations  for  the  seker 
examination,  the  level  of  1 1 hnet  I c was  surprisingly  low  In  this 
class;  1 did  nc4  observe  any  teaching  of  geometry,  and  the  level  of 
arlthp^etic  syggensts  that  none  v\tas  taught.  Arithmetic  on  the  day  that 
8 VJBS  there  fcr  Its  teaching  consisted  exclusively  in  working  out  such 
problems  as  225-4  k 35.2.  9-7?5  x 3-75,  5-8  x 7-3,  etc.  At  the  end  of 
the  seccjnd  hC'ur  of  ar ( ti*net  1 c ^ the  to.jcher  introduced  them  to  division 
involving  decimals  such  854  A 2.4  and  534  i 0.4  — but  it  was 
difficult  for  the  g>fls  and  she  reverted  to  the  multiplication  prob" 
lems.  In  History,  the  class  was  using  a textbook  intended  for  Grade 
VI,  Science  on  Mf  nday  w«as  devoted  to  n discussion  of  the  structure 
of  the  tooth,  including  the  blood  vessels  in  the  tooth  (sic). 

1 am  going  to  hair  this  recitation  of  data  at  this  point;  having 
begun  with  the  schools  whose  pispils  come  from  those  strata  that  are 
most  open  to  government  influences  nwhich  are  the  "best"  schools)  and 
concluding  with  those  thau  are  most  c'osed  (and  which  are  also  the 
worst'  schools),  Th a s is  a good  place  to  stop,  and  I only  want  to 
note  that  there  are  many  schools  between  these  two  extremes  that  have 
not  been  described,  biit  they  conform  to  the  picture  obtained  on  the  basis 
of  these. 
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But  I want  to  illustrate  some  of  these  processes  a little  further 
by  means  of  a somewhat  different  example.  As  I have  observed  above 
(Chapter  5) , and  which  Is  In  no  way  original  with  me,  science  and  re- 
search are  integral  aspects  of  contemporary  life  and  its  variety  of 
modernity.  Whether  we  look  at  Israeli  methods  of  teaching  science  -- 
which  is  an  aspect  of  its  educational  system's  fundamentalism  and 
religious  influence  --  or  at  American  principals  who  say  that  their 
teachers  are  "over-researched"  it  generally  emerges  that  those  people 
who  are  most  opposed  to  science  and  research  are  also  generally  op- 
posed to  modernizing  influences.  Thus,  in  the  Israeli  part  of  this 
research,  all  instances  of  non-cooperation  or  ejection  of  investigators 
in  this  project  from  classrooms  at  the  elementary-school  level,  and 
the  vast  majority  of  such  instances  at  the  secondary-school  level, 

\Nere  In  religious  schools.  When  compared  with  the  foregoing  data  and 
with  other  situations  which  1 now  want  to  describe,  this  can  only  be 
interpreted  as  an  aspect  of  insularity  with  respect  to  the  surrounding 
world. 

Another  context  in  which  1 experienced  nearly  consistent  non- 
cooperation ””  though  there  were  a few  notable  exceptions,  for  which 
1 am  most  grateful  --  was  at  the  level  of  the  university  in  the  city 
in  which  1 lived,  most  importantly  in  the  social  science  and  humanities 
faculties.  In  some  instances,  when  1 approached  some  of  these  people, 

1 was  told  in  oneway  or  another,  "Don't  call  me.  I'll  call  you,"  In 
others,  though  there  were  subtler  variations  between  the  two  extremes, 
my  requests  for  help  or  information  were  refused  outright.  The  few 
non-academic  people  with  whom  1 managed  to  discuss  this  — ■ this  happened 
rather  early  in  my  research  and,  not  having  the  present  perspective,  1 
was  quite  puzzled  by  it  --  sought  to  attribute  this  to  "personality" 
factors,  a feeling  of  threat,  and  faculties'  domination  by  autocratic 
professors  in  the  European  tradition. 

Without  denying  that  these  factors  may  have  played  a role,  1 
would,  instead,  attribute  this  to  the  autonomy  enjoyed  by  each  faculty 
vis-^-vis  the  university  as  a whole  and  the  surrounding  society.  One 
example  of  this  boundedness  is  that  students  are  not  accepted  or  re- 
jected by  the  university  as  a whole  but  by  the  individual  faculties 
(social  sciences,  humanities,  natural  sciences,  and  the  like).  Policy 
making  personnel  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  suggested  to 
me  on  many  occasions  that  Israel's  universities  constitute  one  of  the 
last  bastions  against  the  introduction  of  full  inter-ethnic  equality 
in  the  educational  sphere;  it  is  largely  because  of  this  that  it  Is 
planned  by  the  ministry  to  establish  a network  of  colleges,  admission 
to  which  would  not  be  governed  by  the  same  exclusive  criteria  (Bagrut 
examination)  as  the  universities.  From  what  1 have  been  able  to  gather, 
the  Minister  of  Education  and  Culture  is  currently  negotiating  with  the 
presidents  and  rectors  of  the  various  universities  to  establish  mechan- 
isms by  which  these  colleges  will  be  attached  to  the  universities  and 
by  which  col  1 ege  student s will  be  free  to  transfer  to  university  status 
after,  let  us  say,  successful  completion  of  two  years  of  college  work. 
This  closely  resembles  the  United  States  junior-college  system  but, 
several  members  of  the  ministry's  planning  personnel  insisted,  the  idea 
for  this  did  not  come  from  an  examination  of  the  United  States  system. 
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Another  espr?ct  cf  the  .^utonor.y  and  f j rr:  boundedness  of  Israeli  university 
faculties  I if  their  preference  that  those  students  who  go  on  for  post-B.A, 
degrees  do  so  the  sare  universities  at  which  they  received  their  B.A. 
When , in  one  conversat ion „ I observed  to  a university  dean  that  the 
preference  in  the.  U'nitel  States  was  for  people  to  receive  their  academic 
training  It  as  irjany  Inst  t tut  sens  as  possible  so  that  they  can  be  exposed 
to  a variety  of  influences,,  he  insisted  that  there  were  overriding  ad- 
vantages to  a s'ystern  in  which  students  receive  a ’’consistent  point  of 
view."  Thus,  it  comes  as  no  surprise  that  the  tendency  is  for  each 
faculty  to  recruit  personnel  from  among  its  own  graduates , to  the  extent 
that  this  is  possible,  it  will  be  recalled  that  among  the  most  impor^' 
tant  characteristics  of  a firmly  hounded  system  Is  the  systematic  ex- 
clusion of  mem.be rs  as  'AfeJ  I as  of  InfluenceSo  i do  not  knoi/>/  of  any  social 
science  faculty  in  HsraePs  universities  in  wh i ch  there  is  a wide  range 
of  viewpoints;  almost  ev*^ry  one  tends  to  exhibit  a "'consistent  point 
of  view." 


Still  another  context  vn  which  i experienced  non  "•■cooperation  was 
in  one  small  sector  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  itself, 
though  it  Is  probably  the  most  important  sector;  my  reference  to  it 
as  "small"  is  in  terms  of  its  size.  I was  n.ot  perniltted  to  attend  any 
sessions  of  committees  at  which  f I na  1 policies  were  resolved  and  deter- 
mined. Naturally,  i did  not  expect  to  receive  such  permission,  but  it 
was  my  policy  to  ask  for  it  because  i was  conducting  a national  study 
and  not  of  only  one  segment  of  the  educational  system.  Whereas  one 
could  say,  What  would  you  expect,  it  can  be  countered  that  the  very 
fact  that  those  who  are  not  privy  tO'  secrets  in  a political  system  are 
excluded  from  such  councils  sheds  a coras i derable  amount  of  light  on 
any  aspect  of  a state  systeni.  It  Is  when  taking  al  1 of  these  instances 
together  that  we  can  begin  to  learn  somewhat  more  about  the  various 
aspects  of  autonomous  subsystems  within  a state  system. 


Let  us  leave  aside  the  question  of  secrecy  and  the  exclusion  of 
outsiders  in  connection  with,  let  us  say,  military  security  which  Is 
(S  think)  self-evident.  Taking  a nation’s  educational  system  as  a 
whole,  what  can  we  learn  from  the  following  combination  of  incidents: 
my  (and  my  assistant’s)  ejextion  from  classrooms  that  we  had  already 
observed  for  two  days;  my  inahUity  to  get  demographic  data  for  some 
elementary  school  (always  religious)  and  some  secondary  schools  (mostly 
religious);  the  refusal  of  the  Director  General  of  the  Ministry  of  Ed- 
ucation and  Culture  to  see  me;  rny  inability  to  receive  permission  to 
attend  committees  makfng  final  decisions  on  curricular  standards;  my 
inability  to  gest  any  details  on  the  proposed  college  program;  and  the 
non-cooperation  that  I experienced  at  the  university  level?  (My  In- 
ability to  receive  an  appointment  with  the  Director  General  --  who  is 
the  effective  day-to-day  administrator  of  the  ministry  --  was  not  ac- 
tually stated  as  a refusal.  One  day  6 received  a telephone  cal  1 from 
the  secretary  of  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  Director  General  Informing 
me  that  I had  an  appointment  with  this  deputy.  I had  seen  the  latter 
several  times  In  connect  Ion  wi th  his  area  of  responsibility,  but  ! did 
not  have  any  recollection  of  having  asked  for  this  appointment.  Think- 
ing that  8 might  have  forgotten  having  made  such  a request,  1 made  the 
appointment.  When  a few  days  later,  still  somev\ihat  puzzled,  I entered 
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the  deputy's  office,  he  said  to  me,  "You  asked  for  an  appointment  with 
the  Director  General,  This  Is  It,"  This  is  a somewhat  inadequate 
translation  and  detracts  from  the  impact  of  the  original,  since  in 
Hebrew  the  latter  three  words  are  one  word,) 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  each  of  these  instances  represents 
an  aspect  of  autonomy  in  the  society,  because  these  autonomies  are  on 
different  levels  of  the  national  society  and  thus  represent  different 
forces.  Specifically,  it  Is  necessary  to  distinguish  betv\/een  local 
autonomy,  separateness,  or  boundedness  and  their  parallels  at  the 
state  level.  The  former,  as  has  been  seen,  is  the  major  source  for  the 
perpetuation  of  particularistic  standards  and  of  Inequality  among  groups; 
it  is  the  situation,  to  use  the  terminology  introduced  earlier,  which 
maximizes  the  predispositions  of  people  to  brutalize  pupils  and  to 
wreak  havoc  with  whatever  potentials  they  may  have  for  intellectual 
performance.  On  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  maintained,  the  people 
who  speak  in  the  name  of  a state  because  of  their  vested  interests  — 
are  committed  to  a set  of  standards  which  are  un i versal i st i c,  uniform, 
homogeneous:  in  other  words,  egalitarian.  These,  too,  must  remain 

bounded  in  order  to  resist  ””  at  least  initially  the  demands  and 
interests  of  particularism  and  localized  self"servlnq  investments  of 
the  competing  autonomous  groups  in  the  society,  which  the  state  seeks 
to  erode,  1 observe  "at  least  initially"  because  the  boundedness  and 
insularity  of  state  agencies  tends  to  become  a habit  of  mind  of  those 
who  control  them  and  speak  in  their  name.  This  may  be  one  of  the  un» 
derlying  factors  in  the  distance  and  secrecy  (or  the  "credibility  gap") 
which  characterizes  states  in  their  process  of  entrenchment. 

People  tend  to  see  demons  in  the  dark  and  they  also  tend  to  imagine 
the  worst  when  trying  to  comprehend  distantly  sealed  areas  in  which  dark- 
ness prevails.  This  seems  to  be  the  case  when  the  polity  tries  to  ima- 
gine what  unknown  persons  in  control  of  state  agencies  are  doing.  (This 
can  also  work  in  reverse,  as  in  recent  United  States  history,  when  an 
executive  so  loses  contact  with  the  polity  that  he  reciprocally  imagines 
the  worst  about  them.)  On  the  other  hand,  localized  boundedness  is 
never  as  frightening,  because  it  is  possible  for  the  masses  of  ordinary 
men  to  know  localized  decision-makers  personally  or  to  more  accurately 
visualize  the  latter  In  their  own  Images,  Furthermore,  there  is  greater 
likelihood  that  those  individuals  who  speak  in  the  mme  of  localized 
autonomous  groups  will  speak  the  same  symbolic  language  (including  dia- 
lect) as  the  mass  members  of  these  groups.  From  one  point  of  view,  it 
can  be  said  that  they  are  In  greater  cultural  contact  with  each  other. 
Those  who  speak  in  the  name  of  the  state,  on  the  other  hand,  occupying 
positions  of  an  entirely  different  sort,  especially  because  they  are 
not  based  on  small  and  personalized  netv/orks,  speak  a very  different 
symbolic  language  than  those  at  the  local  level. 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  this  difference  between  the  two  levels  of 
national  social  organization  Is  perceived  is  in  connection  with  the  in- 
evitable ' 'whee ling  and  dea 1 i ng"  wh ich  is  intrinsically  cha racteristic 
of  politics,  whether  in  connection  with  education  or  marketing  policies. 
Here,  too,  there  appear  to  be  substantive  differences  In  the  modus  oper- 
and i of  localized  and  centralized  groups,  (This  is  based  for  Israel  on 
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r i y ^ n d f a c 1. 1 op  a 1 ag  ree-men  t s 


a set  of  docvr.er »:  .'5  c f >ocsi  c-oi  ^ 'r  ca  * ■“p.,4 

wnich  are  prcbab  1 y ratr:  «■ ;r,  iar?^'S  of  Israeli  >.  law,  and  which 

i have  cniy  r>e>^  a?.  Jo  a,xar-r:e  f^.r  ‘■'  few  r;  nates;  I 'wM/i  probably 

not  be  able  i-v  get  S:  ,?et  thes-  d^.cy'rents  fo*"  'ryself  ant  i I twvn  or 
threo  days  be  fere  I I •?*■•;>  f he  r>..  „n  *• '■  y .,  f.-.  r r.^tber  -,e  l f -"ev  i dent  teasons.) 
It  appears  that  epiap&iy  d!fte*‘f;'u  t ds  ■■"■'•  of  rhetC'rlCp  bar  ter, 
self-interest,  and  the  M )<e  -«  c-bti'r  at  different  levels  of  national 
social  organizatson  ;.n  the  :^h|  locat ; /\r  of  rescwrces  (or,  rr.ore  accyirately, 
wheeling  an"i  deal  ?ngj  ?n  cr  nnect ; . vwsth,  say,  edccaticOo  At  the  na- 
tional level  of  Israels  p-t»l  s t ; cs the  standards  used  are  those  of  the 
relat  {ons  arnong  fri''^i’F,a  I ly  clef  o”t'Ci  r”’'*!  de'^vr  c ^ti’d  Q'ccjps  re  1 I gif.#us 

and  non— re!  i g n oas  f a.c t » r.'*’  s » A j onv i c! ! oo  e t hc'  i c g c i''.ups , and  t he  1 1 k.e  —‘" 

in  terms  of  lofty  ? deo 1 og i ca I rhetoric,  such  as  the  goals  of  education , 
the  maintenance  of  r r ad  i:  t i on  selectivity  'in  admi  ssi'on  to  secondary 
schools  and  i;n  rver  s it ' es  ■,  and  rhn  I ikeo  Cutt  'ng  across  these  » one  Is 
able  to  discern  S:  p reocc vpa t :i i;;n  w?rh  3 ''balance  of  forces'*  in  the  so- 
ciety, a concentration  op  a J ugg I mg  act  «n  which  different  political 
factions  seek  to  determine  whu  “ne*h;ds‘‘  whom  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
parliamentary  coalition,,  and  h;j<jeiv  background  negotiations  involving 
Issues  that  — ” at  least  rvn  the  surface,  and  thes  is  one  of  the  keys  to 
th’e.  process  --  seem  10  have  nothing  to  do  with  each  other. 

Thus,  for  examo 1 e , the  cabinet  officials  who,  for  all  intents 
arsd^^ purposes  s,  oh garch i ca  I I y govern  Israel  recently  enraged  the  re- 
ligious factions  of  the  country  by  decreeing  that  television  (which 
Is  national ly  owned  and  controlled)  will  operate  on  a full  weekly 
basis.  Surpr i sing  I y « at  least  at  the  t i me  that  I write  this,  the 
religious  factions  have  not  resigned  f rom  the  coa 1 1 1 i on  (as  some 
people  expected  them  to  dc  i n view  of  the  seriousness'  w»  th  which  they 


regard  such  things 


e absolutely  no  evidence  for  this,  but 


suspect  from  my  direct  observations  of  some  other  wheel ing-and-deal ing 
in  a ^committee  which  ! was  permitted  to  attend  over  an  extended  period 
of  time,  that  one  of  the  ''bargains’*  involved  In  the  rel  igious.  factions' 
decision  tc  remain  In  the  coalition  was  the  decision  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education  and  Culture  to  leave  intact,  at  least  for  the  time  being , 
the  re! igious  teacher-lra in Ing  schools  instead  of  merging  them  with 
the  secular  teacher-t « a n ii ng  schools  under  the  control  of  the  univer- 
sities* schools  of  educat'icne  This  iS  the  stuff  of  wh'ich  Israeli 
politics  are  made.  (However,  the  very  fact  that  a visiting  anthro- 
pologist would  be  a 1 1 fjwed  to  attend  the  deliberations  of  such  a com- 
mittee — and  who  can  be  cemnten  m to  disclose  everything  that  he 
sees^  and  hears  suggests  that  the  latter  was  a relatively  **low 
1 eve  1 ‘ ’ and  un  j mpo rt an t dec  i ,s  t on  „ ) 

At  t he  I oca  1 level,  a s i n mun 1 c I pa  lit? es , re  I at  I on ships  among 
•factions  and  groups  are  very  d I f ferent . Here  they  Involve  allocations 
of  money  In  a manner  that  rs  nwt  terribly  different  from  local 
I 'machine  politics”  in  the  United  Stales  together  with,  and  Insepara- 
ble^f rom,  jobs  and  bul Iding-cont ract  awards.  Patronage,  is,  of  course, 
an  Important  cons  I derat  Ion  he  re , but  just  as  Important  are  control  of 
votes  and  decision -making  apporatuses.  Many  local  agreements  in  these 
connections  could  bring  prlscrn  sentences  for  their  parties  if  they  were 
disclosed,  but__th^e_3Lm.  prec I seVy  the  kinds  of  pcHtlcal  brokerages 
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that  the  masses  of  ordiiaary  men  at  the  localized  level  can  understand . 
Whether  or  not  the  latter  know  that  such  agreements  are  often  illegal, 
they  can  empathize  with  them  because  they  are  predicated  on  the  same 
sets  of  terms  by  which  most  people  run  their  own  daily  lives.  (Needless 
to  say,  if  I do  get  a copy  of  these  agreements,  they  will  be  completely 
disguised  in  my  planned  book  so  that  no  one  will  be  penal i zed »)  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  reasons  that  the  masses  of  people  are  able 
to  put  their  trust  in  those  who  speak  in  the  name  of  localized  groups 
and  symbols  or  loyalty,  and  this  is  also  one  of  the  most  important  ob” 
Stacies  to  effective  state  centralization,  whether  in  the  educational 
sph  ere  or  in  others. 

Counterpoised  to  the  distant  demons  in  state  agencies  who  speak  in 
strange  tongues,  then,  is  democracy,  the  belief  that  "the  people"  should 
control  and  regulate  their  own  lives.  We  knov^/  from  the  studies  of  lin™ 
gulsts  that  language  Is  generally  a symbolic  representation  of  existing 
social  processes;  the  power  that  the  word  "democracy"  has  in  mobilizing 
sentiment  is  an  example  of  the  reverse  process,  by  which  a word  becomes 
so  highly  charged  that  it  Is  thought  to  represent  reality,  and  people 
thus  behave  in  terms  of  it.  Thus,  localized  control  over  education  is 
associated  with  "democracy"  while  centralized  control  is  associated 
with  totalitarian  demons.  I believe  that  the  data  gathered  in  this 
research  support  the  reverse  conclusion,  illustrating  the  hiatus  be~ 
tween  the  politics  and  reality  of  educational  processes. 

Another  illustration  of  the  difference  between  or  confusion  of  ” 
the  politics  and  reality  of  a situation  is  the  frequently  repeated  asser 
tion  that  centralization  leads  to  homogeneity  and  uniformity,  a loss  of 
individuality,  of  everyone  being  the  same  as  everyone  else.  The  man  in 
the  gray  flannel  loincloth,  however,  was  the  product  of  lineages  and 
clans  and  i sol ated  sma 1 1 communities,  not  of  nations.  Centralization 
has  nothing  to  do  with  these  qualities  of  personalization.  Instead, 
the  question  of  centralization  centers  only  on  the  issue  of  whether 
autonomous  and  firmly  bounded  subgroups  within  a national  society  will 
continue  to  exist  as  competitors  for  the  individual's  loyalty  and  al- 
legiance; it  focuses  on  the  problem  of  whether  autonomous  sources  of 
localized  control  will  survive,  1 believe  that  the  data  gathered  In 
this  research  conform  to  interpretations  of  history  which  see  local 
autonomies  as  the  ultimate  loci  of  the  burning  of  heretics,  banishment 
of  dissidents,  and  the  perpetuators  of  systematized  ignorance  and  other 
insults  to  the  human  mind. 
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IX 


V J '^n,X^yK^f‘*i<rf.T-*^  '*-9.  ^ y ir^'t  if  «<‘ WA m j p f>»  • o » 


Sources  of  Change  in  Education 


In  attempting  to  understand  the  swirling  events  of  change  In 
Israeli  education  --  the  rate  of  which  visibly  accelerated  during  the 
two  years  of  research  --  It  became  clear  early  In  the  investigation  that 
I would  have  to  choose  between  two  alternatives  In  the  writing  of  the 
history  of  Israeli  education.  One  approach  Is  the  view  of  history  as 
"one  damned  thing  after  another,"  The  second,  which  deals  more  with  pro- 
cess than  with  occurrences,  explicitly  eschews  the  Idea  that  anything 
ever  ends  or  can  be  defined;  Instead,  In  this,  every  event  is  viewed  as 
a context.  It  Is  the  latter  approach  which  seems  the  more  appropriate 
to  me  because,  both  In  Israel  iand  In  the  United  States,  there  Is  no  end 
in  sight  to  the  processes  that  are  currently  in  motion;  It  Is  almost  Im- 
possible to  define  any  event;  and  ends  and  means  are  constantly  shaping 
each  other.  This  situation  Is  especially  acute  in  Israel  --  as  Is  prob- 
ably the  case  In  all  new  nations  --  where  political  life  Is  highly  per- 
sonalized (and  personal  life  Is  highly  politicized)  and  major  educational 
decisions  are  often  hammered  out  In  secret  "deals"  or  gray-area  agree- 
ments; not  only  is  it  often  difficult  to  know  what  was  concluded  in  a 
particular  set  of  negot I at  Ions , but  It  Is  sometimes  Impossible  to  learn  that 
the  negotiations  between  different  vested  Interests  have  taken  place  at  all 

Nevertheless,  the  situation  in  Israel  appears  to  be  very  different 
from  the  United  States.  In  Israel,  the  Minister  of  Education  Is  Zalman 
Aranne  --  who  has  held  the  post  for  a longer  period  than  any  other  person 
“-Isa  member  of  the  troika  that  runs  the  country  (the  other  two  are 
Go  Ida  Heir,  who  is  now  Prime  Minister,  and  Pinhas  Sapir,  now  Secretary 
of  the  Israel  Labor  Party  and  until  relatively  recently  Minister  of 
Finance).  Aranne's  political  position  in  the  country  Is  such  that  he 
Is  also  primarily  responsible  for  many  of  the  country's  decisions  In 
foreign  policy  In  one  of  the  most  sensitive  areas  of  International  re- 
lations; like  the  other  two  members  of  Israel's  troika,  he  has  held  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  Mapal,  the  leading  labor  party  which  swallowed 
up  the  other  labor  parties  to  become  the  Israel  Labor  Party  in  I968  under 
Go  1 da  Mel r. 

As  a result,  most  changes  In  Israeli  education  during  the  last  15 
years  have  to  be  seen  in  terms  of  the  fact  that  it  is  ruled  by  a single 
person  who  is  also  one  of  the  most  politically  powerful  in  the  country. 

But  to  put  this  in  perspective,  it  should  be  said  that  these  changes 
bear  Aranne's  stamp;  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  their  cause.  This  stamp  is 
a distinctive  one.  For  example,  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  were 
these  changes  carried  out  under  someone  else,  they  would  have  been  marked 
by  much  more  conflict,  if  not  by  violence.  But  Aranne  --  who  v^?as  described 
to  me  by  one  of  his  closest  associates  as  "a  complete  political  animal, 
with  exposed  nerves  at  every  one  of  his  fingertips"  --  Is  so  adept  at  po- 
litical maneuverings,  in  playing  off  one  group  against  another  and  dis- 
arming all  of  them  in  the  process,  that  he  enters  almost  every  political 
battle  in  the  educational  sphere  with  almost  no  opponents  left  to  chal- 
lenge him. 
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One  of  Aranne's  crov»/n<pg  achievements  v^/as  the  Educational  Reform 
Bill  of  1968,  It  will  have  the  effect  of  completely  centralizing  the 
nation  s educational  system  in  less  than  another  decade.  The  control- 
lers of  Autonomous  (ultra-rel ig  ious)  Education  admitted  to  me  privately 
that  they  probably  have  less  than  five  more  years  of  existence,  V/hen 
the  reform  legislation  was  originally  proposed  in  late  I967  and  early 
1968,  they  knew  that  It  was  largely  for  them  that  the  bell  tolled.  Never- 
theless, the  political  party  with  which  Autonomous  Education  Is  asso- 
ciated — Agudat  Y Israel  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill.,  They  did  30  be- 
cause of  a secret  agreement  signed  between  them  and  one  of  Aranne's 
closest  assistants  --  V\/hose  name  does  not  even  appear  in  the  ministry's 
table  of  organization,  but  who  is  known  throughout  the  country  to  speak 
in  Aranne's  name  --  which,  in  effect,  exempted  Autonomous  Education 
from  most  of  the  law's  provisions  that  the  latter  considered  most  damag- 
ing to  it.  The  agreement  consists  of  ten  i terns j most  of  them  are  terse 
clauses,  and  none  is  more  than  two  sentences  in  length.  Because  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  1 was  shown  this  agreement  -—  by  a third  party, 
who  was  uninvolved  in  it  I was  unable  to  copy  it  or  fully  digest  it; 

I was  shown  it  for  such  a brief  period  that  I was  unable  to  read  past 
the  seventh  item.  The  first  few  items  --  which  are  relatively  unimpor- 
tant --  deal  with  the  physical  placement  of  schools  housing  the  inter- 
mediate grades  of  Autonomous  Education.  Another  clause  stipulates  that 
pupils  in  Autonomous  Education  schools  who  have  completed  Grade  8 but 
Who  have  been  accepted  by  yeshivot  (schools  which  are  largely  devoted  to 
rabbinical  studies)  will  be  given  graduation  certificates  by  the  ministry, 
even  though  the  law  stipulates  that  these  can  be  granted  only  upon  suc- 
cesful  completion  of  Grade  9»  (if  the  ministry  refused  to  abide  by  this 
clause,  no  court  would  demand  its  enforcement,  since  it  is  clearly  il- 
legal.) A set  of  clauses  --  and  this  is  as  far  as  I managed  to  read  in 
the  agreement  --  exempts  Autonomous  Education  from  the  new  standards 
required  in  the  law  for  teachers  of  Grades  7-9  (intermediate  grades). 

This  agreement,  at  least  at  the  time  of  its  signing,  was  unknown 
to  the  National  Religious  Party  ( Ma f d a 1 ) , whose  members  sought  to  per- 
suade the  Agudat  Yisrael  members  of  the  Knesset  to  vote  against  the 
bill.  The  former  were  thoroughly  confused  by  the  Aguda's  decision  to 
cast  their  votes  for  the  legislation  --  and  the  unity  of  the  religious 
parties  was  effectively  broken.  It  has  been  hinted  to  me  that  there 
are  other  such  agreements  and  there  are  indications  that  they  are  already 
being  broken  by  the  ministry,  as  in  the  recent  move  by  Aranne  to  abolish 
separate-sex  classes  In  state-supported  religious  schools.  It  is  appar- 
ently part  of  the  code  of  honor  among  political  machinators  not  to  pro- 
duce these  agreements  for  public  Scrutiny,  though  there  are  probably 
material  penalties  for  doing  so  as  well. 

Now,  this  raises  two  questions,  among  others.  First,  since  such 
maneuverings  are  probably  part  and  parcel  of  every  political  and  edu- 
cational system,  and  since  their  secrecy  is  an  integral  element  in  them, 
how  would  it  be  possible  to  write  a history  of  an  educational  system 
within  the  framework  of  "one  damned  thing  after  another"  If  one  cannot 
know  what  all  the  "things"  are,  or  even  whether  they  exist  or  not? 

Second,  and  perhaps  more  important  to  the  questions  under  discussion,  is 
it  necessary  to  take  such  machinations  into  account;  are  they,  in  other 
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words,  important  in  terms  of  the  outcome  of  the  evolution  of  a partic- 
ular educational  system?  I suspect  that  they  are  not,  and  that  they 
only  provide  a particular  spice  to  the  political  life  of  the  society.  \ 

Were  someone  less  adroit  than  Aranne  serving  as  Minister  of  Education  j 

and  Culture,  there  may  have  been  some  violent  demonstrations  on  the  part  I 

of  members  cf  the  religious  factions  in  protest  against  the  reform,  some  | 

strikes  and  school  shutdowns  (as  had  been  threatened),  with  eventual  | 

acceptance  of  national  law  at  the  convincing  ends  of  police  batons.  Would  I 

someone  who  Is  less  of  a "pol itical  animal"  and  less  obsessed  with  the  j 

achievement  of  political  centralization  In  the  post  of  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation and  Culture  have  taken  longer  to  put  Israeli  education  on  the  final 

path  to  centralization?  As  I will  attempt  to  show  below,  the  answer  is  j 

probably  in  the  negative.  What  is  more,  I will  also  try  to  show  that 
Zalman  Aranne  himself  --  his  political  acumen,  his  ambivalence  about  uni-  1 

versity  academicians  (who  will  also  be  severely  affected  by  the  educa-  | 

tional  reform  of  1968),  his  desire  (in  the  words  of  his  most  admiring,  I 

if  not  adulating  close  associates)  to  leave  a unified  educational  system  I 

as  a monumental  edifice  to  his  own  memory  --  is  entirely  incidental  to 
the  processes  reflected  in  the  history  of  Israeli  education.  | 

A local  wit  recently  (In  an  informal  conversation)  referred  to  Israel  j 

as  a participatory  non-democracy.  He  was  referring  to  the  illusion  that  | 

many  Israelis  have  that  they  participate  in  their  country's  political  pro-  I 

cesses  and  that  they  are  able  to  influence  government  policy.  The  late 
Lev  I Esh  ko 1,  when  he  was  Pri me  Minsster,  once  bemoaned  the  a 1 1 emp  t t o I 

govern  a nation  of  2-1/2  million  prime  ministers.  I do  not  know  whether 
the  relative  ease  with  which  they  are  governed  is  despite  or  because  of  I 

this.  But  the  fact  nevertheless  remains  that  --  whether  in  connection  | 

with  recent  changes  in  military  policy  or  educational  policies  --  change  I 

in  Israel  is  almost  entirely  directed  "from  above/’  and  is  almost  invari-  I 

ably  passively  accepted  by  the  polity.  In  the  early  months  of  I969,  for  j 

example,  in  anticipation  of  the  elections  scheduled  to  take  place  in  I 

November  I989,  petitions  were  circulated  throughout  the  country  naming  I 

Moshe  Dayan  (now  Minister  of  Defense)  as  the  popular  choice  for  Prime  I 

Minister.  Immediately,  these  petitions  were  denounced  by  Golda  Meir  and  J 

Pinhas  Sap i r as  "ant i -democrat i c,"  with  hardly  a protest  from  the  polity.  I 

However,  different  sectors  of  the  population  have  different  reasons  for  * | 

this  acceptance.  I have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  disen-  I 

franchised  groups  in  the  society,  especially  the  J^vush  immigrants  from  I 

Asian  and  North  African  countries,  have  a long  tradition  of  passivity  \ 

with  respect  to  political  institutions,  which  is  effectively  reinforced  | 

by  the  objective  conditions  under  which  they  live  in  Israel.  (Their  j 

offspring  may  well  reverse  this  state  of  affairs  during  the  next  decade,  I 

if  not  sooner.)  Israeli  Arabs  accept  this  situation  under  the  weight  I 

of  military  authority  and  the  intelligence  services,  paralleled  by  a 1 

separate  set  of  laws  which  apply  almost  exclusively  to  them.  Non-Arab  | 

Christians  live  in  Israel  by  suffrance,  and  are  thus  very  reluctant  to  I 

voice  theii  opinions  openly  when  they  disagree  with  government  policy.  | 

European  and  American  Jewish  adults  --  with  few  exceptions  --  constitute 
the  privileged  groups  of  the  society  and,  by  definition,  accept  the 
status  quo  of  the  moment,  (A  current  bit  of  humor  defines  an  Israeli  | 

"Wasp"  as  a"white  Ashkenazi  sabra  with  protekzi^".)  Israeli  university  1 

students,  as  will  be  discussed  below,  have  their  own  motivations  for  1 
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political  passivity,  only  some  of  which  are  shared  with  the  latter  groups. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  that  Israel  has  no  tradition  of  good 
journalism  or  "muckraking,"  The  development  of  such  a tradition  was  first 
thwarted  by  the  British,  during  the  Mandatory  period,  when  any  effective 
criticism  of  established  authority  was  met  with  closings  of  newspapers 
or  journals,  fines,  and  prison  sentences,  That  this  is  not  to  be  explained 
only  in  terms  of  British  hypocrisy  with  respect  to  freedom  of  the  press, 
but  rather  in  terms  of  the  idea  that  people  in  power  will  behave  like 
people  in  power,  is  underscored  by  the  fact  that  Israeli  authorities  con- 
tinued this  tradition  after  the  departure  of  the  British,  With  only 
slight  variations  on  the  rationalizations  used  by  the  British  prior  to 
19^8,  criticism  of  established  authority  is  suppressed  by  censorship 
rules  which  are  justified  by  military  necessity.  Again  in  the  British 
tradition  of  maintaining  the  argument  of  military  security  long  after 
events  have  passed  into  history,  Israeli  authorities  often  continue  to 
cite  these  standards  more  than  a decade  after  events  have  occurred,  to 
say  nothing  of  events  that  have  taken  place  more  recently.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  still  impossible  to  gain  access  to  the  primary  data  of  the 
"Lavon  Affair"  of  the  late  1950s  on  the  grounds  of  military  security.  More 
recently,  hardly  any  Israelis  know  that  the  Straits  of  Tiran  were  not  mined 

by  the  Egyptians  in  May  I967,  that  an  Israeli  ship  was  scheduled  to  go 

through  the  Straits  of  Tiran  --  unescorted  --  after  the  supposed  Egyptian  j 

blockade  was  proclaimed,  or  that  no  Arab  armies  had  made  a move  to  cross 
the  pre-1967  cease-fire  lines  prior  to  the  Israeli  air  and  armored  strikes  | 

on  June  5th.  There  is  probably  not  a journalist  in  the  country  who  does 
not  know  these  facts  --  and  many  of  the  first  frogmen  who  inspected  the  I 

Straits  of  Tiran  for  mines  after  June  5s  I967  are  willing  to  provide  the 
evidence  for  the  absence  of  any  mines  there  --  but  none  will  even  attempt  i 

to  publish  them.  Under  the  guise  of  military  security,  it  is  forbidden  to 
publish  data  in  Israel  on  administrative  detention  of  Israeli  Arabs.  This 
Is  a law  --  also  first  established  by  the  British,  but  retained  by  the 

Israelis  --  by  which  a citizen  may  be  confined  to  prison  or  any  other  place 

for  an  Indefinite  period  without  rights  of  habeas  corpus  or  information  of 
the  charges  against  him.  This  law  is  almost  never  applied  to  Jews;  when 
it  is,  it  is  only  In  cases  in  which  Jews  protest  the  treatment  of  Arabs. 

An  Israeli  Arab  can  be  placed  under  administrative  detention  for  voicing 
his  discontent  over  the  fact  that  Arab  villages  receive  less  water  and  eler-  * 

tricity  than  Jewish  settlements  or  that  they  are  denied  equal  treatment  by 
the  Ministry  of  Education;  as  would  be  expected,  Israeli  Arabs  are  given  ] 

even  more  severe  treatment  when  they  say  — even  in  private  conversations,  j 

which  can  usually  be  counted  on  to  be  reported  by  paid  informers  --  that  I 

Arabs  have  the  same  historic  rights  to  national  and  cultural  development  j 

as  Jews.  Recently,  I sat  in  my  home  listening  to  a professional  Israeli  | 

Arab  who  was  going  to  be  placed  under  administrative  detention  in  his  tiny  | 

northern  village  --  the  paper  work  had  not  yet  been  completed  — asking  my  j 

help  in  his  attempt  to  get  an  immigrant's  visa  to  a western  country.  His  j 

offense  was  having  said  at  a party  that  Arab  culture  has  as  much  right  to  | 

survive  as  Jewish  culture.  As  we  sat  talking,  I closed  my  eyes  for  a | 

moment  and  I was  able  to  visualize  myself  in  Germany  in  the  late  1930s  I 

being  asked  for  similar  help,  I 

Nor  are  social  scientists  exempt  from  such  pressures,  A young  1 
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doctorate  student  at  one  of  Israel's  universities  wanted  to  do  his  Ph.D. 
thesis  on  the  history  of  Israeli  labor  exchanges  (roughly  equivalent  to 
our  employment  offices).  He  is  the  son  of  one  of  the  country's  leading 
aviation  personnel.  When  he  turned  to  the  office  in  which  the  data  for 
labor  exchanges  In  Arab  villages  are  contalnedp  the  director  of  the  office 
said  to  him,  "Look,  If  you  Insist  on  getting  this  information,  I have  to 
give  it  to  youj  but  if  you  want  to  have  a future  in  this  country,  forget 
about  it  and  find  another  topic."  The  young  man  took  the  advice  and  is 
now  writing  a thesis  on  the  development  of  Israel 's  shipping  industry. 

(I  have  only  slightly  disguised  the  facts  of  this,  combining  several  in- 
cidents into  one,  in  order  to  protect  individuals  from  retaliation  for 
having  told  me  about  their  experiences.) 

Thus,  as  the  Israeli  situation  suggests,  the  exercise  of  power  at  any 
given  moment  in  a society's  history  is  inseparable  from  the  control  of 
change.  Not  only  is  Israel  ruled  almost  entirely  "from  above,"  but  the 
direction,  content,  and  rate  of  change  are  also  governed  "from  above." 

To  revert  to  the  question  raised  in  the  previous  section  of  this  report, 
questions  about  localized  or  "decentralized"  controls  over  education 
miss  the  point  of  th';  relationship  between  education  to  the  total  social 
system.  This  is  so  )ecause  whoever  maintains  control  of  the  major  eco- 
nomic and  political  institutions  of  the  society  will  also  exercise  con- 
trol over  the  content  and  change  in  education,  and  because  education  is 
Inseparable  from  the  other  institutions  of  society.  To  assume  that  those 
who  control  the  major  institutions  of  the  society  will  yield  control 
over  the  educational  sphere  is  based  on  the  same  logical  premises  that 
such  people  would  also  yield  control  over  any  other  institutionalized 
matrix;  economic,  legal,  police,  and  the  like. 

Closely  related  to  this  is  the  fact  that  almost  all  of  Israel's 
newspapers  (of  which  there  are  more  than  a dozen,  giving  the  country 
one  of  the  world's  highest  per  capita  rates  of  newspaper  publishing)  are 
politically  controlled.  With  only  one  major  exception  (Ha 'aretz) , almost 
every  newspaper  is  a house  organ  of  a political  party  or  of  a major- 
establishment  Institution,  such  as  the  Histadrut  or  a kibbutz-federation. 
Very  few  people  read  the  communist  newspapers  (of  which  there  are  two), 
which  are  the  most  critical  of  the  government.  But  eVvsn  the  independent 
Ha 'aretz  --which  Is  often  the  subject  of  Pinhas  Sapir's  vilification 
for  reporting  news  that  he  feels  is  best  suppressed  --  seems  to  check 
in  with  the  authorities  In  matters  that  seem  of  special  political  (non- 
military) sensitivity.  For  example,  to  take  a recent  example,  it  was 
decided  recently  to  provide  amnesty  for  Amos  Ben-Gurion's  partner  In 
the  libel  suit  against  Shurat  Ha'mitnadvlm  (discussed  above),  that  is, 
the  former  chief  of  police  and  ambassador  to  Austria  who  committed  per- 
jury. A letter  protesting  this,  written  by  a politically  prominent 
Israeli  to  the  editor  of  every  newspaper  in  the  country,  was  not  pub- 
1 i shed  i n any  of  them. 

Another  reason  for  the  Israeli  polity's  impotence  in  stimulating 
or  influencing  social  change  is  to  be  sought  in  the  country's  parlia- 
mentary and  representational  system.  As  noted,  voters  cast  their  ballots 
for  party  lists,  not  for  Individual  candidates;  these  lists  are  chosen 
by  the  parties'  secretariats.  As  a result,  no  member  of  Israel's 
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Knesset  represents  a constituency;  he  represents  his  own  party.  (An- 
other way  of  looking  at  this  Is  to  say  that  the  entire  country  Is  a 
single  const  I tuency » ) Even  Arab  members  of  the  Knesset  and  there 
are  always  two  or  three  --  are  affiliated  with  one  of  the  major  Jewish 
party  lists,  such  as  Mapal  or  Hapam,  There  are  attempts,  from  time 
to  time,  to  run  purely  Arab  lists,  unaffiliated  to  any  of  the  Jewish 
parties;  usually,  however,  If  it  appears  that  the  Arab  lists  will  gain 
enough  votes  to  secure  parliamentary  seats  --  that  is,  a sufficiently 
large  percentage  of  the  overall  vote  --  these  parties  are  declared  il- 
legal by  the  Minister  of  Interior  two  or  three  months  before  the  elec- 
tion on  grounds  of  national  security. 

One  of  the  functions  of  political  parties  in  modern  nations  is 
that  they  serve  as  lines  of  communication  between  the  state  and  polity; 
they  are  mechanisms  by  which  the  state  makes  policies  and  influences 
known  and  by  which  the  polity  make  known  their  sentiments  to  the  state. 
Because  no  Israeli  member  of  the  Knesset  has  a constituency,  no  members 
of  the  polity  have  their  own  representatives  in  the  country's  parlia- 
ment. Hence,  Israelis  are  almost  entirely  without  mechanisms  by  which 
they  can  make  their  wishes  known  to  legislators  or  to  the  government 
through  members  of  the  Knesset. 


Earlier  In  this  report,  whei:  discussing  some  of  the  factors  in- 
volved in  the  Israeli  school  reform  of  I968,  I noted  that  it  was  re- 
ported by  several  people  --  including  some  on  the  commission  itself  -- 
that  the  report  of  the  commission  suggesting  the  reform  was  actually 
written  by  the  Minister  of  Education.  One  of  the  members  of  the  group 
suggested  to  me  that  this  event  demonstrated  the  importance  of  the  in- 
dividual in  social  change;  while  not  denying  the  importance  of  this,  I 
asked  him  whether  his  breakfast  menu  that  morning  may  not  also  have 
played  an  important  role  in  his  decision.  We  both  enjoyed  the  little 
joke  and  then  speculated  about  the  possible  course  of  European  history 
if  Napoleon  had  eaten  different  breakfasts. 

Countering  this,  it  Is  customary  in  other  analyses  of  such  pheno- 
mena to  speculate  that  if  one  minister  was  not  responsible  for  a partic- 
ular change  in  policy,  "someone  else  would  have  done  it  eventually." 

While  this  may  be  appropriate  in  the  history  of  science  (as,  for  example, 

in  connection  with  Einstein  or  Freud),  and  it  is  debatable  even  in  that 
context,  it  Is  an  Irrelevant,  If  not  misleading,  question  in  the  study 

of  the  history  of  social  systems  in  general  and  education  in  particular. 

The  question  is  not  whether  one  Individual  or  another  has  moved  the 
course  of  events  in  a particular  society,  or  even  in  relations  between 
societies,  but  rather  whether  the  individuals  who  manage  the  bureaucra- 
cies of  a society  have  a choice  In  the  policies  that  they  adopt.  I sug- 
gest that  they  do  not, 

Zalman  Aranne,  Israel's  current  Minister  of  Education  who  is  re- 
puted by  some  to  have  written  the  report  of  the  Prawar  Commission 
recommending  the  reform  of  I968,  may  have  added  or  omitted  a detail 
here  or  there  that  someone  else  would  not  have.  In  fact,  he  may  have 
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fashioned  a vehicle  that  another  would  not.  But  were  his  proposals 
entirely  discordant  with  the  directions  being  taken  by  other  branches 
or  sectors  of  Israeli  society  --  with  its  emerging  national  policy  in 
governing  the  relations  among  groups  — it  can  be  speculated  that  hts 
intervention  in  "democratic  parliamentary  procedures"  would  have  be- 
come such  a cause  cel^ebre  that  the  government  could  have  been  over- 
thrown as  a result.  Politicians  who  were  capable  of  resurrecting  the 
the  Lavon  affair  several  years  after  it  had  happened,  and  who  have 
access  to  their  own  party  newspapers,  can  easily  do  this.  Instead, 
they  shrugged,  as  it  were;  they  let  it  pass  and,  on  the  July  evening 
that  the  bill  was  finally  passed,  they  jammed  the  parliament  in  a rare 
display  of  attendance.  These  are  the  particulars  from  which  we  create 
theories  of  history,  debating  about  the  role  of  the  individual  vis-a- 
vis  social  forces  that  constitute  the  patterns  of  history.  When  Dwight 
Eisenhower  sent  military  forces  to  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  to  enforce 
the  law  on  desegregation  --  an  act  of  which  has  probably  been  unparal- 
leled in  shaping  the  course  of  American  education  --  he  was  not  express- 
ing any  particular  feature  of  his  personality  or  suddenly  revoking  his 
beliefs  in  decentralized  government  (what  is  called  states'  rights  in 
the  United  States),  Instead,  it  can  be  suggested  that  he  had  no  choice. 

What,  specifically,  is  this  lack  of  choice?  There  is  no  force 
or  agency,  mystical  or  real,  which  binds  men  and  which  limits  their 
choices.  To  use  an  overworked  cliche  (most  often  used  by  those  who 
seem  to  give  the  least  evidence  of  it),  man  is  a rational  being;  it 
Is  his  very  rationality,  or  capacity  for  it,  that  contradicts  any  hy- 
pothesis that  he  is  governed  by  agencies  and  forces  outside  himself, 
which  direct  him  and  bind  him  in  his  movement  toward  certain  points. 

What  1 suggest  Is  that  the  limitations  of  people's  choices  in  shaping 
policies  are  to  be  found  within  this  capacity  for  rationality.  In  other 
words,  the  limitations  on  choice  in  formulating  policies  exist  in  peo- 
ple themselves,  rather  than  outside  them. 

The  limitation  Is  this.  Once  a "generic"  policy  has  come  to  pre- 
vail In  people's  thinking,  it  assumes  the  characteristic  of  a logical 
premise,  axiom,  or  postulate.  All  major  policy  decisions  In  a society 
are,  inter  alia,  logical  deductions  about  the  meaning  or  significance 
of  perceived  events  within  the  potentials  and  restraining  limits  of 
the  basic  and  antecedent  logical  premise  or  generic  policy.  Let  me 
give  some  examples  of  this. 

As  has  been  recently  demonstrated,  in  the  post-World  War  I Ver- 
sailles Treaty,  the  underlying  premise  --  or  what  1 am  calling  here  a 
generic  policy  --  of  the  victors  was  that  "Bolshevism"  had  to  be  stopped 
at  all  costs.  This  not  only  led  to  their  "intervention"  in  Russia,  but 
also  to  the  way  in  which  they  drafted  the  Treaty.  In  a vastly  different 
environment  --  altered  by  the  existence  of  new  weapons  --  the  same  pow- 
ers, starting  with  the  premise  or  policy  that  they  did  not  wish  to  risk 
a thermonuclear  war,  were  logically  --  ineluctably  — led  to  refrain 
from  intervention  during  the  Middle  East  war  of  I967  or  the  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia  in  I968,  Each  of  these  generic  policies  --  and  1 am 
deliberately  disregarding  the  question  of  the! r sources,  because  that 
would  require  a Toynbeean  theory  of  history  --  not  only  seems  Inescapable 
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("rational")  to  the  people  who  adopt  It  but,  more  Important,  it  has 
Its  own  force  of  logic..  This  also  seems  to  be  borne  out  in  Robert 
Kennedy's  posthumously  published  account  of  the  "Cuban  Missile  Crisis" 
of  I'jioho 

To  swing  to  the  other  extreme  for  the  moment  and  the  juxtaposi- 
tion of  this  example  with  the  foregoing  may  seem  banal  --  when  an  Is- 
raeli teacher  or  principal  defined  his  major  school  problems  in  terms 
of  the  pupils'  group  membership  (as  members  of  a particular  ethnic 
group  or  as  a ,zoo  or  a market),  he  has  set  forth  a premise  or  axiom  in 
terms  of  which  these  children  are  perceived;  it  is  this  rational  process 
which  completely  limits  his  choices  of  action  in  relation  to  those  pu- 
pils. He  has  no  choice  but  to  treat  them  as  so  many  threatening  chattel 
We  are  familiar  with  even  clearer  examples  of  this  from  psychopathology. 
This  is  an  important  aspect  of  what  is  often  referred  to  as  lawfulness 
in  human  behavior,  whether  at  the  level  of  the  individual,  the  society 
and  its  culture,  or  international  relations. 

Naturally,  the  same  particular  considerations  cannot  obtain  at 
each  of  these  levels,  because  there  is  nothing  else  in  common  between  an 
individual  teacher  or  paranoiac  and  international  relations,  except  that 
people  are  involved;  to  assume  otherwise,  as  in  deterministic  philoso- 
phies, is  to  invoke  mystical  external  agencies.  I would  now  like  to 
back  off  a bit  from  straddling  such  widely  disparate  examples,  and  take 
a somewhat  closer  look  at  the  formation  of  recent  educational  policy  in 
Israel.  (Needless  to  say,  my  adoption  of  this  point  of  view  limits  my 
choices  in  interpreting  the  data  at  hand.)  My  point  of  departure  -~ 
my  generic  policy,  as  it  were  --  in  examining  the  evolution  of  a nation- 
al society  has  been  to  focus  on  the  relations  among  boundary-maintaining 
systems  or  groups.  One  of  my  premises  is  that  the  firmness  of  different 
boundary  systems  in  a society  are  in  competition.  That  is,  a relation- 
ship of  antagonism  is  established  among  the  members  of  different  groups 
that  represent  mutually  exclusive  interests  in  commanding  allegiance 
and  obedience,  as  well  as  different  modes  of  thought  and  customary  be- 
havior. In  a community  that  seeks  to  establish  very  firm  boundaries 
around  Itself  "-  by  systematically  excluding  influences  and  people  and 
by  governing  admission  to  the  community  by  a rite  de  passage  --  a rela- 
tionship of  antagonism  is  established  between  its  boundaries  and  those 
of  subsystems  within  it;  segmented  kin  groups,  marital  networks,  inal- 
ienable friendships,  and  the  like.  That  Is,  in  a community  in  which 
influences  and  people  are  selectively  excluded  and  admission  to  which 
is  governed  by  a rite,  the  intensity  of  social  relations  will  be  char- 
acterized by  role  transposab i 1 i ty  and  the  intolerance  of  sustained  out- 
spoken dissent.  In  such  a community.  Its  subsystems  (e.g.,  segmented 
kin  groups,  marital  networks)  will  not  be  autonomous  and  will  be  sub- 
merged within  the  whole,  as,  for  example,  in  relation  to  decision-making 
and  Implementation. 

On  a larger  scale,  when  a state  seeks  to  establ i sh  i tsel f as  the 
supreme  authority  in  the  national  society  that  is  when  the  managers 
of  its  bureaucracies  are  seeking  to  centralize  all  authority  in  their 
hands  --  and  to  establish  maximally  firm  boundaries,  the  state  must 
also  seek  to  eliminate  differentiated  boundary* systems  wi th i n the  nat ion 
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ghettos,  autonomous  communities,  kin  groups,  regional  and  ethnic  sub- 
cultures, and  the  like.  The  conflict  between  the  boundaries  of  the 
state  and  those  of  the  local  community  or  other  autonomous  groups  is 
\ an  important  element  in  the  histories  of  many  societies,  each  of  these 

nexuses  opposing  the  strength  and  authority  of  the  other's.  This,  as 
, we  have  seen,  is  true  of  Israel,  among  other  societies. 


No  two  societies  resolve  these  conflicts  at  the  same  rate,  in  part 
because  different  societies  focus  on  — and  are  composed  of  --  different 
groups  representing  very  different  kinds  of  interests.  It  is^not  my 
purpose  here  to  go  into  the  reasons  for  this.  I merely  take  it  as 
g i ven . 


1 do  not  know  yet  why  the  Israeli  state  embarked  in  1967/8  on  a 
major  assault  against  the  autonomous  subsystems  of  the  society:  the 

religious  sector,  the  Histadrut,  the  Jewish  Agency,  and  the  kibbutz 
and  moshav  federations.  The  answer  to  this  may  emerge  to  be  simply 
that  in  I967  Israel  fought  its  first  major  war  on  its  own  strength, 

"our  own  war,''’  as  Israelis  are  wont  to  refer  to  it,  and  won  it  handily. 
Perhaps  the  reason  is  simply  that  the  Israelis  found  that  they  could 
"go  it  alone"  while  the  state  realized  that  it  had  the  loyalty  and 
obedience  of  the  polity  to  an  extent  not  previously  imagined.  If  it 
did  not  have  it  before  that  war,  it  at  least  had  it  afterward.  in  the 
largely  successful  submergence  of  divergent  group  interests  for  one 
stressful  month  — when  "no  thought  of  religious  and  Oriental,"  as  is 
often  claimed  --  it  is  possible  that  a premise  that  had  lain  dormant 
and  confined  to  rhetoric  could  now  be  converted  into  an  active  premise 
or  generic  policy:  that  these  people  can  be  mobilized  into  a single 

and  undifferentiated  polity,  (in  the  light  of  this,  did  American 
society  "miss  its  chance"  in  1945?) 


If  this  is  correct  --  and  it  would  be  folly  to  overlook  such 
possibly  "simple"  explanations  and  insist  exclusively  on  much  "deeper" 
and  "complex"  reasons  --  the  rulers  of  the  society  had  little  alter- 
native but  to  act  on  the  premise.  Thus,  they  began  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  proliferating  political  parties  and  strip  them  of  their  autono- 
mous claims  on  people's  loyalties  and  obedience,  to  strip  the  Jewish 
Agency  of  its  last  major  function  (the  regulation  and  control  of  inf- 
migration),  to  weaken  the  role  of  the  Histadrut  in  the  nation's  Indus- 
trial sector  and  challenge  its  control  over  its  pension  funds,  and  — 

• 5 years  after  it  was  first  proposed  --  to  begin  to  bring  the  kibbutzim 
and  moshavim  under  direct  governmental  control  by  means  of  legislation 
that  would  more  directly  and  carefully  regulate  their  federations. 
Equally  fundamental  and  important,  it  began  to  question  the  separate- 
ness of  the  religious  sector  by  challenging  the  exemptions  of  some  of 
Its  men  from  military  service  and  by  a few  subtle  challenges  (in  the 
courts)  of  religious  control  over  marriage.  There  are  hints  that  ev'en 
the  army's  autonomy  has  begun  to  be  weakened,  but  these  are  entirely 
inferential;  given  the  nature  of  Israel's  current  needs  with  respect 
to  military  security,  it  Is  not  likely  that  administrative  decisions 
about  the  army's  status  in  the  society  would  be  made  public  at  present. 
For  example,  it  has  recently  become  evident  that  the  army  has  been 
lying  to  the  public  about  several  types  of  events  since  about  March 
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1968.  Prior  to  that  time,  casualties  in  border  and  other  incidents 
were  always  truthfully  announced}  Israelis  maintained  with  pride  that 
because  of  the  nature  of  society-wide  communication,  it  was  impossible 
for  the  army  to  be  anything  but  truthful » This  policy  was  apparently 
changed,  as  In  connection  with  personnel  losses  caused  by  anti-vehicle 
mines,  kidnappings  In  Hebron,  casualties  in  the  raid  on  Karame,  the 
bombings  on  August  18,  1968  in  Hebron  (completely  censored  out  of  news 
reports)  and  Jerusalem  (which  precipitated  the  Jewish  "race  riot"  in 
the  Arab  sector  of  Jerusalem),  and  casualties  along  the  Suez  Canal 
(in  some  cases  only  30%  of  casualties  are  reported).  it  is,  of  course, 
the  society-wide  communication  system  which  makes  these  incidents  known 
almost  as  soon  as  they  occur,  and  many  Israelis  are  bewildered  by  tiie 
change  in  the  army's  policy,  which  seems  to  be  moving  toward  the  norm 
of  the  "information  gap'*  which  characterizes  government-polity  relations 
generally.  In  addition,  it  appears  that  the  traditional  separation  •. 
between  the  army  and  the  political  parties  is  also  being  broken  down. 
Whether  this  is  in  reaction  to  the  threatened  coup  by  the  army  in  April- 
May,  1967,  or  because  of  other  factors  is  difficult  to  tell.  One  of 
the  latter  may  be  the  suddenly  large  number  of  high  ranking  officers  in 
their  early  40”s  who  are  being  retired  into  civilian  management  jobs; 
it  is  possible  that  the  political  rulers  of  the  country  want  to  lessen 
the  disparity  between  the  values  by  which  the  army  is  run  and  those 
which  govern  civilian  institutions.  For  example  --  and  still  unan- 
nounced publicly  17  high-ranking  officers  who  are  scheduled  for 
retirement  during  the  summer  of  1969  have  been  selected  for  a year's 
training  to  become  principals  of  comprehensive  secondary  schools  being 
established  under  the  educational  reform  law  of  I968.  These  were 
chosen  out  of  a field  of  about  40. 

In  any  case,  once  the  attempt  was  begun  to  reduce  or  weaken  the 
autonomy  of  subgroups  and  subsystems  within  the  society,  it  was 
unavoidable  that  this  premise  would  be  applied  in  other  sectors  of  the 
society.  Also  in  1968,  the  government  decided  to  adopt  legislation 
guaranteeing  employment  or  a minimum  annual  wage,  thereby  increasing 
its  control  over  labor  and  the  economy  as  a whole.  Not  surprisingly, 
it  did  this  within  a few  days  of  enacting  the  educational  reform 
program  of  1968,  that  i"s~~within  less  than  a year  after  its  sweep 
toward  centralization  was  begun. 

Now,  there  are  two  additional  considerations  which,  at  first,  may 
appear  to  be  mere  sidelights  of  these  processes;  in  fact,  however,  they 
are  crucial.  First,  these  instituted  changes  have  not  been  the  result 
of  pressure  from  the  polity.  Parliamentary  representation  in  Israel  is 
by  party  (based  on  proportional  distribution  of  seats)  and  not  by  con- 
stituency. Not  only  are  there  no  mechanisms  by  which  the  polity  may 
have  access  to  mem.bers  of  the  parliament  in  order  to  make  their  wishes 
known,  but,  more  important,  these  changes  in  policy  were  not  preceded 
by  any  public  demand  for  them.  Second,  all  of  these  changes,  when 
taken  together,  especial ly  within  the  very  short  span  of  time  during 
which  they  were  instituted,  add  up  to  a radical  upheaval  in  Israeli 
social  organization.  Surprisingly,  I have  not  met  an  Israeli,  in  or 
out  of  government,  who  has  been  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  change 
currently  being  wrought  in  Israeli  society.  Each  has  expressed 
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awareness  of  changes  In  one  or  two  spheres,  usually  those  that  most 
closely  affect  him;  immigration,  wage  policy,  education,  the  coopera- 
tives sector,  religious  autonomy,  pol i t i cal -party  organization,  and 
the  like.  None  has  seen  these  pieces  as  part  of  a larger  picture; 
nor  has  any  disagreed  with  the  portrayal  of  the  larger  picture  once 
it  has  been  pointed  out  to  him,  albeit  not  without  surprise.  This 
transformation  is  being  carried  out  exclusively  at  the  level  of 
administrative  policy  and  legislation.  !n  fact,  most  people  outside 
governmental  bureaucracies  profess  not  to  understand  the  details  and 
implications  of  each  of  these  changes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  picture 
as  a whole.  Meanwhile,  life  goes  on  as  previously  in  private  as  well 
as  public.  The  effects  of  these  administrative  and  legislative  changes 
in  the  quality  of  Israeli  private  and  public  life  will  probably  not  be 
apparent  for  at  least  another  decade,  if  then.  It  will  require  consid- 
erable passage  of  time  before  these  public  generic  policies  become 
private  and  personal  premises  for  thought  and  action;  once  these  adop- 
tions are  made  and  people  will  barely  be  aware  that  they  are  making 
these  substitutions,  and  they  will  do  so  almost  without  conscious 
awareness  --  there  will  be  little  choice  available  in  the  behavioral 
sphere. 

The  foregoing  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  movement  toward 
increasingly  effective  centralization  will  continue.  An  important 
element  in  this,  as  suggested  above,  is  the  continuation  of  present 
foreign  policy  which  is  an  important  aspect  of  proclaimed  domestic 
policy;  the  need  to  maintain  control  and  unity  in  the  face  of  external 
military  and  political  threat.  Inane  and  one-sided  United  Nations 
resolutions  about  Israeli  attempts  at  self-defense  are  a godsend  from 
the  point  of  view  of  those  who  control  I srael ” s domest i c policies, 
because  these  resolutions  accomplish  nothing  except  to  increase  Israelis 
sense  of  isolation  and  defensiveness.  Wars,  raids,  border  skirmishes, 
and  minings  — regardless  of  who  is  responsible  for  them  --  perpetuate 
the  feeling  of  being  constantly  under  attack  and  beleaguered,  thus 
reinforcing  the  proclaimed  need  for  unity  and  centralized  control.  If 
the  Israelis  should  blunder  and  be  maneuvered  into  negotiations  to  end 
the  hostilities  with  their  surrounding  neighboring  nations,  much  of 
the  force  behind  the  movement  toward  increasing  centralization  will 
have  been  weakened.  But  as  long  as  Israel  is  able  to  maintain  its 
policy  of  demand  for  "direct  negotiations"  --  and  most  Israelis  know 
that  this  is  currently  impossible,  the  majority  thus  approving  of 
the  policy  --  there  is  little  danger  of  this  happening,  all  other  things 
remaining  relatively  constant,  such  as  the  issue  of  the  Palestinian  Arab 
refugees,  the  focus  of  Sovi et-Amer i can  tension  in  the  Middle  East 
(among  other  places),  the  difficulty  of  importing  a sufficient  number 
of  Jews  from  abroad  to  offset  the  natural  increase  of  the  non-affluent 
Jewish  and  non- Jewish  population,  and  the  like.  These  are  policy 
issues,  conveniently  legitimated  by  the  Prophets  (especially  the  Book 
of  Joshua)  and  Israeli  readings  of  history.  (However,  as  suggested 
above,  "it  takes  two  to  tango."  Similar  processes  are  at  work  on  the 
other  side  of  the  "cease-fire"  line,  especially  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
where  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  unify  nations.  Hence,  a 
state  of  war  is  equally  fortuitous  for  many  of  the  Islamic  nations, 
and  this  too  is  inseparable  from  the  maintenance  of  village  education 
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in  those  nations  in  the  hands  of  religious  functionaries.  A study  of 
Egyptian  education,  paralleling  the  present  one  In  Israel,  Is  there- 
fore Imperative.  Unfor tunatel y , however,  It  is  unlikely  that  Syria 
will  allow  such  research  within  its  borders  at  the  present  time.) 

! have  mentioned  the  study  of  the  Prophets  in  this  context  In 
order  to  emphasize  what  I consider  an  Important  point  In  this  connec- 
tion. Not  all  of  Israeli  education  will  change  as  a result  of  the 
reform  of  I968.  As  a matter  of  fact,  and  this  needs  special  emphasis, 
it  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any  basic  curricular  change  for  many 
years,  especially  In  the  teachings  of  traditional  and  fundamentalist 
doctrine.  When  ! jokingly  suggested  to  the  person  In  charge  of 
programming  Israeli  educational  television  (see  below)  that  the  next 
step  In  this  medium  is  to  have  televised  Instruction  in  Bible  and  the 
Prophets,  she  ans'wered  In  an  exaggeratedly  quivering  and  whispered 
voice,  "Don't  say  that." 
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Thus,  as  1 have  repeatedly  emphasized,  current  change  in  Israeli 
education  Is  structural,  not  curricular.  Curricular  change  Is  strenu- 
ously resisted,  as  will  be  Illustrated  below.  Curricular  change  refers 
to  a different  sat  of  sociocultural  values  than  structural  change. 
Specifically,  the  former  will  have  to  be  based  on  a change  In  the  legit- 
imating ideologies  of  the  state,  especially  In  Its  international 
relations.  Structural  change,  on  the  other  hand,  manifest  in  the  State 
Education  Laws  of  1 9^9” 1953,  1959,  and  19^8,  refers  primarily  to  cen- 
tralization of  control  over  the  schools.  This  reflects  domestic 
policy  governing  the  relations  among  groups. 

With  this  distinction  In  mind.  It  is  now  possible  to  look  more 
closely  at  the  educational  reform  of  I968  and  examine  its  relation- 
ship to  sociocultural  changes  In  the  society  at  large;  in  other  words, 
we  can  now  Inquire  into  the  broader  changes  of  which  the  educational 
changes  of  I968  are  a part.  Why  and  in  what  ways,  in  other  words, 
did  Mr.  Aranne  have  no  choice?  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  change  in 
the  educational  system  just  enacted  alters  the  pattern  whereby  children 
were  compelled  to  go  to  school  from  ages  5~1^  and  in  which  elementary 
school  ranged  from  Grades  l-S.  (Kindergarten  covers  the  age  group  5“6.) 
With  a few  exceptions,  schools  are  tied  to  neighborhood  residence;  since 
neighborhoods  are  by  and  large  ethnically  segregated  --  or  gerrymandered 
--  education  is  also  In  effect  segregated  according  to  ethnic  and  social 
class  membership.  Under  the  new  system,  elementary  school  will  cover 
grade  1-6;  grades  7”9  will  be  within  the  framework,  or  under  the 
jurisdiction,  of  the  secondary  school  system  which,  until  now,  had 
largely  been  a part  of  the  private-enterprise  sector;  grades  10-12  will 
now  be  considered  to  constitute  secondary  school;  the  seker  examination 
will  be  eliminated;  compulsory  education  Is  extended  to  I5  years;  the 
intermediate  grades  (7-9)  will  not  be  tied  to  neighborhoods;  and  because 
secondary  school  teachers  are  required  to  possess  the  B.A.,  the  inter- 
mediate grades  will  now  also  be  taught  exclusively  by  such  people. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  these  changes  Is  that  pupils  will  be 
taught  by  special -subject  teachers,  rather  than  by  "home  room  teachers" 
(to  use  the  American  concept,  who  are  referred  to  in  Israel  as 
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"educators"  rather  than  "teachers");  each  of  these  persons  will  be  in 
charge  of  different  classes  in  his  subject  matters  In  at  least  two 
schools.  Opponents  of  the  reform  (especially  the  teachers'  union)  are 
aware  of  this  aspect  of  the  change;  in  fact,  they  used  it  as  an  argument 
in  opposition  to  the  reform  bill  on  the  grounds  that  ft  vd  1 1 destroy 
the  "student-teacher  relationship"  (note  the  similarity  to  the  argument 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  that  Medicare  would  destroy  the 
"sacred  doctor-patient  relationship"). 

But  this  will  have  another  effect,  perhaps  unintended  and  unappre- 
ciated, We  have  seen  the  disparity  among  schools  with  respect  to  sched- 
uled hours  and  adherence  to  schedules.  While  It  may,  perhaps,  be  too 
much  to  expect  that  this  will  change  in  grades  1-6,  henceforth  a 1 most 
all  children  from  ages  11  through  15  will  receive  training  in  adherence 
to  uniform  schedules.  It  is  simply  Impossible  to  play  havoc  with  sched- 
uling when  a teacher  Is  involved  with  different  classes  in  more  than 
one  school,  (Of  course,  this  too  can  be  considered  to  constitute  a 
curricular  change  but,  as  noted,  this  is  unintended,)  Now,  it  is  impor- 
tant In  itself  that  this  Is  being  introduced  at  an  earlier  age  than 
heretofore.  But  there  is  a more  Important  consideration;  for  the  first 
time  in  Israeli  history,  this  will  affect  the  entire  school  population, 
because  until  novj  this  training  was  largely  confined  to  the  upper  socio- 
economic strata  and  the  Development  Towns,  since  these  were  primarily 
the  pupils  who  had  access  to  secondary-school  education  and  its  values 
with  respect  to  schooling. 

Another  --  and  intended  --  effect  of  the  reform  of  I968  is  to 
make  inroads  into  neighborhood-school  segregation.  This,  together  with 
the  elimination  of  the  seker  examination,  is  probably  the  crux  of  the 
program;  in  fact,  Ministry  officials  largely  remained  silent  about  the 
elimination  of  the  seker  examination  until  passage  of  the  bill  was  as- 
sured. As  I have  noted,  sociopolitical  "equality"  is  an  important  by- 
product of  political  centralization;  "inequality"  is  similarly  an 
accompaniment  of  localized  autonomous  groups.  One  of  the  alms  of  a 
state  is  the  equal  treatment  of  all  citizens  in  all  spheres  of  activity, 
and  the  enforcement  of  such  uniformity  is  also  one  of  the  means  by 
which  a state  undermines  the  autonomy  of  local  groups,  especially  in 
the  legal  sphere.  But  I do  not  think  it  Is  equality  per  se  which  is 
the  goal  of  a state's  bureaucratic  managers  because,  after  all,  they 
are  members  of  a privileged  group  or  are  members  of  the  small  social 
nuclei  --  such  as  the  kibbutzim,  Histadrut  and  Jewish  Agency  In  Israel 
--  which  embody  unequal  privilege.  From  the  point  of  view  of  such 
people,  true  sociopolitical  equality  must  be  an  unpleasant  consequence 
of  the  success  of  overcoming  local  pockets  of  resistance  to  centrali- 
zation of  authority.  But  history  has  known  even  greater  paradoxes. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  a f i rmly  bounded  system  Is  the  Inter- 
changeability of  its  members,  especially  in  the  performance  of  social 
roles  appropriate  to  the  group.  In  terms  of  adult  roles,  this  means 
that  people  from  any  group  --  whether  defined  by  sex,  color,  parental 
country  of  origin,  religious  affiliation,  and  the  like  --  must  be 
equally  available  for  all  tasks.  Equally  important,  they  must  have 
equal  access  to  opportunity  and  social  Institutions:  political  office^^ 
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a llvelihoodp  employment,  med  cal  care,,  space,  education,  and  so  forth. 

More  Importantly  f^-cm  the  point  of  view  of  the  state^  however,  is 
the  eliminaticn  of  competjng  fcundary  systems.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Israeli  state  has  been  moving  or  a broad  front  to  eliminate  the  auton- 
omy of  localized  groups  withir  the  society.  Replicating  this  in  the 
educational  sphere  is  the  corresponding  reduc.tlon  in  the  number  of  edu- 
cational subsystems,  Th:s  '’'as  been  a gradual  prccess,  as  has  been 
seen,  from  the  eliminatnon  of  formally  recognized  "trends"  --  though, 
in  effect,  this  was  merely  a reduction.  In  numbers  --  to  the  imminent 
removal  of  Autonomous  iiducaticn  and  the  greater  central Izat ion  of  control 
over  the  rest  of  the  educational  system. 

Once  the  estab 1 « shmert  of  firm  boundaries  by  a state  becomes  a 
generic  policy  or  premiise,  its  managers  in  its  bureaucrat  I c offices 
have  no  choice  but  to  implement  It.  The  extension  of  the  years  of  com- 
pulsory education  to  1,5  Aramie  wanted  16,  most  politicians  wanted 
it  kept  at  lA,  and  so  they  compromised  in  Middle  Eastern  market  style 
at  15  and  the  first  major  freeing  of  schools  from  residential  con- 
siderations, as  well  as  the  automatic  availability  of  secondary  school 
education  to  ail  pupils,  and  the  like,  are  to  be  regarded  as  little 
more  than  particular  details  o»-  wrinkles  in  a broader  policy.  It  Is 
In  the  latter  --  !ri  the  broader  policy  --  that  there  was  no  choice. 
Someone  else  In  the  post  of  Minister  of  Education  and  Culture  may  have 
devised  a different  plan,  but  its  net  effects  would  have  been  --  would 
have  to  have  been  simiTar. 


But  this  is  far  from  being  the  entire  picture  of  social  change 
in  Israel  and  Its  educational  system.  Even  If  all  Inequalities  v\/ere 
removed  within  the  Jewish  sector  of  the  population,  there  will  re- 
main the  problem  of  separate  and  unequal  Arab  education.  It  Is  not 
true  that  a house  divided  cannot  stand;  most  do.  Arab  apartheid  Is 
not  a separate  problem  from  other  differentiations  In  Israeli  society. 
The  economic,  political,  social,  and  educational  segregation  of  Arabs 
will  not  end  until  the  basic  premise  of  lack  of  internal  differenti- 
ation is  consistently  applied  throughout  the  society.  To  the  extent 
that  Arab  separatism  is  maintained  In  law  and  custom.  It  will  not  be 
possible  to  eliminate  autonomous  subgroups  within  the  Israel!  popu- 
lat ion  ent irely.  It  Is  only  when  all  sources  of  local  autonomy  are 
removed  from  the  social  map  that  Arab  separatism  will  also  be  removed. 
At  the  same  time,  the  very  external  forces  that  are  so  convenient  In 
legitimating  centralization  of  control  are  also  used  to  justify  the 
segregation  of  Arabs  and  their  confinement  to  less  than  full  citizen- 
ship. In  effect,  what  this  means  Is  that  the  forces  contributing  to 
increasing  homogeneity  and  lack  of  differentiation  are  also  contribu- 
ting to  the  maintenance  of  heterogeneity  and  differentiation.  This  is 
not  unrelated  to  the  fact  that  the  Histadrut  was  one  of  the  major 
sources  of  opposition  to  the  educational  reform  of  1968,  that  it  care- 
fully regulates  the  economy  of  the  Arab  sector  through  i ts  ownersh i p 
of  all  marketing  cooperatives  in  the  country  as  well  as  by  preventing 
the  establishment  of  industries  In  Arab  towns  and  villages,  and  that 
its  newspaper  (Davar)  which  Is  also  the  government's  major  press  forum, 
is  among  the  most  vehement  and  unyielding  In  the  demand  for  direct  nego- 
tiations with  Israel's  neighboring  enemies. 
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However,  and  to  keep  this  in  perspective,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member that  only  short  of  revolution  can  all  the  institutions  of  a 
society  be  changed  simultaneously.  In  almost  all  periods  of  rapid,  but 
peaceful,  social  change,  transformations  take  place  more  rapidly  in 
some  areas  than  in  others.  And  that  is  also  an  aspect  of  social  ine- 
quality: the  members  of  the  lowest  social  stratum  in  Israel,  those 

in  the  Arab  sector  --  are  the  last  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  change. 

The  disenfranchisement  of  Arabs  in  Israel  is  so  complete  that  their 
token  representatives  In  the  parliament  almost  never  voice  complaints 
about  such  problems  as  schooling  in  Arab  villages;  apparently,  they 
must  be  content  to  give  periodic  newspaper  interviews  stressing  the 
friendly  quality  of  Jewish-Arab  contacts  in  Israel.  Any  physical 
violence  by  Israeli  Arabs  protesting  their  school  situations  (as  well 
as  other  conditions  of  life  in  Arab  villages)  would  be  defined  as 
coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  military  authorities;  physical 
violence  by  orthodox  religious  Jews  is  considered  a police  matter. 

Another  way  of  putting  this  is  that  there  is  probably  no  social 
change  that  does  not  meet  resistance  from  one  quarter  or  another. 

(Cf.,  for  instance,  The  Evolution  of  Hedical  Education  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  by  C.  Newman  for  opposition  to,  among  other  things, 
the  use  of  stethoscopes  in  medical  practice.)  It  was  claimed  by 
many  opponents  to  the  school  reform  of  I968  that  the  new  system  would 
fix  a child's  career  for  life  by  Grade  9>  and  that  this  was  contrary 
to  democratic  practice.  The  truth  of  the  matter,  however,  is  pre- 
cisely the  contrary.  Under  the  old  (pre-1968)  system,  a person's 
career  was  largely  determined  by  whether  or  not  he  could  go  to  a sec- 
ondary school.  This  was  primarily  achieved  by  the  seker  examination. 
Under  the  reform  of  I968,  each  set  of  intermediate  grades  (7”9)  will 
be  composed  of  two  "tracks"  --  academic  and  vocational  --  with  com- 
plete freedom  to  transfer  from  one  to  the  other.  Another  argument 
was  that  "educational  experts"  --  who  were  always  unnamed  --  disap- 
proved of  such  changes  in  an  educational  system.  Naturally,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  public  and  school  personnel  had  no  access  to 
the  opinions  of  "experts".  At  one  point  in  the  debate  about  the  re- 
form, the  teachers'  union  announced  that  Dutch  educational  experts  ad- 
vised strongly  against  such  a move;  this  was  shortly  after  Holland 
adopted  almost  the  very  same  educational  reform,  but  which  was  unre- 
ported  in  the  Israeli  press. 


During  the  "brief ing"by  the  principal  of  the  religious  moshav 
that  I attended  in  a Development  Town,  in  which  he  gave  the  teachers' 
union's  reasons  for  opposing  the  school  reform,  he  said,  among  other 
things,  that  grades  7>  8,  and  9 will  be  taught  by  "experts"  --  a term 
that  he  used  with  a condescending  sneer  when  not  citing  them  in  his 
support  --  who  know  all  there  Is  to  know  about  particular  subjects  but 
who,  because  they  are  not  graduates  of  teachers'  training  schools, 
"know  nothing  about  teaching".  He  went  on  to  say  to  the  teachers  in 
his  audience  --  all  of  v\fhom  are  graduates  of  these  training  schools, 
rather  than  the  university  --  that  "it  is  better  to  have  teachers  who 
have  limited  knowledge  of  their  subjects  but  who  at  least  know  how  to 
teach". 
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The  first  consists  of  a ser  «es  cf  changes  that  are  j ♦'tended  by  the 
Ministry  of  Educai jon  as  changes  in  merheds  of  instruct  * on  rather  than 
curricular  changes  per  se,  wctA-'ever,,  as  1 **aye  suggested  above  m con- 
nection with  the  inclusion  of  greater  number s of  oup i 1 s w i, t h ? n consistent 
scheduling,  this  may  have  more  than  « r. tended  e Meets  These  chanoes 
stem  from  a sub-minister  lal  level  within  the  M«niist*“y  o^  Education, 
specifically,  from  career  educ.at  ion  rsts  who  are  employ»»d  as  general  in- 
spectors with  respons fh! 1 ! ty  for  particular  subjects  on  a nationwide 
leveM  These  individuals  are  responsible  tn  the  1 nspectoi' “Ger»er  a 1 of 
the  Ministry  (who  is  an  appointee  of  the  Ma'n ■ ster)  who  has  the  right 
to  veto  any  of  their  recornmendat  i ons  and  Mnovaticns, 


The  most  widespread  change  that  stemmed  from  this  source  during 
the  last  few  years  v^as  the  introduct ion  of  "programmed  learning"  (or 
instruction)  in  English  and  arithmetic,,  I have  put  ih.:s  m the  past 
tense  because  the  experiments  m this  mode  of  instruction  have  been 
temporarily  suspended  until  the  curriculum  under  the  new  reform  has 
been  worked  out;  this  wsll  probably  not  be  done  for  several  years. 
Nevertheless,  these  attempts  have  been  very  important  for  the  light 
that  they  shed  on  the  nature  of  Israeli  social  organizatson  and  edu- 
cation. 


With  one  exception  (programmed  instruction  In  English  in  Grade 
6 of  the  upper-status  rengious  school),  the  introduction  of  programmed 
learning  in  English  and  arithmetic  was  cenfined  principally  to  schools 
in  Development  Towns,  Not  all  Development  Towns  were  brought  into 
these  experiments,  but  their  initial  introductions  were  confined  to 
Development  Towns,  Only  later  was  programmed  instruction  introduced 
to  old  towns  and,  in  one  case,  to  the  urban  center  in  my  sample. 


The  rationalization  offered  by  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation for  confining  the  introduction  of  programmed  learning  --  at 
least  at  first  --  to  Development  Towns  was  that  it  was  best  suited 
for  raising  the  educational  level  of  "cul tural ly  deprived"  pupils.  One 
of  the  men  charged  vdth  the  respons i b 1 1 Uy  of  overseeing  this  method 
of  Instruction,  had  maintained  to  his  superior  at  the  Ministry  that 
if  this  was  a worthwhile  method  of  Instruction,  at  should  be  Introduced 
universally.  He  was  overruled,  and  it  was  confined  to  Development 
Towns  and  he  was  allowed  to  introduce  It  elsewhere  only  In  I967-I968. 


Programmed  learning  is  stMl  considered  to  be  a major  innovation 
in  Israel,  In  terms  of  the  theory  being  employed  In  this  research,  it 
can  be  termed  an  influence  which  originates  outside  a school  or  settle- 
ment, Hence,  it  can  be  anticipated  that,  from  the  point  of  viev'/  of  the 
state,  it  is  most  easily  Introduced  Into  the  most  loosely  bounded  sub- 
systems, In  Israel,  these  are  the  Develooment  Towns, 


The  importance  of  understand  I ng  such  innovation  In  terms  of  bound- 
ary systems  can  be  seen  through  the  nature  of  opposition  to  programmed 
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Instruction  or  learning.  In  conversations  with  principals  and  teach- 
i ers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  (including  those  who  use  and 

i,  oppose  programmed  learning),  the  major  reservation  voiced  about  this 

I pedagogical  technique  is  that  it  is  not  the  group  as  a whole  which  is 

f learning  but,  instead,  too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  individual 

; pupil  learning  at  his  own  speed  and  by  himself.  This  conflicts  with 

[ continuing  Israeli  emphasis  on  the  overriding  importance  of  the  group 

i --  the  chevra  --  vis  a vis  the  individual. 

' ' 

( Thus,  it  is  insufficient  to  view  such  introduced  change  solely 

f from  the  point  of  view  of  the  centralized  bureaucracy  or  from  that  of 

i the  local  community.  Instead,  what  is  necessary  is  to  view  it  in 

I terms  of  the  relationship  of  the  two  to  each  other.  I can  perhaps 

! emphasize  the  importance  of  this  through  the  sequence  of  events  in 

I V7hich  I myself  realized  this,  discussed  above  in  the  section  (2)  on 

I methodology. 

I When  the  decision  Is  made  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  to  intro- 

i duce  an  innovation  like  programmed  learning  in  arithmetic  or  English, 

I the  appropriate  inspector  approaches  the  principals  of  different  schools 

[ and  asks  them  if  they  would  be  amenable  to  such  an  experiment.  The 

I principal  has  the  right  to  refuse,  in  accordance  with  the  concept  of 

I school  autonomy;  the  right  to  refuse  is  explicitly  recognized  (though 

I rarely  exercised)  while  the  notion  of  school  autonomy  is  not,  and  is 

even  officially  denied. 

I There  are  times,  however,  when  a principal  learns  that  such  ex- 

perimentation is  being  sponsored  by  the  Ministry  and  approaches  the 
I appropriate  inspectors  and  asks  to  be  included  in  the  program.  Such 

I an  approach  is  never  rebuffed.  One  such  school  with  which  I am  fa- 

I miliar  is  a Religious  Elementary  School  in  a southern  Development 

I Town.  The  principal  of  this  school  is  Z6;  he  was  born  and  raised  in 

I one  of  the  first  agricultural  settlements  established  at  around  the 

I turn  of  the  century.  He  represents  an  example  of  the  convergence  of 

I individual  personality,  openness  of  a settlement’s  boundaries,  and 

I centralized  bureaucratic  policy.  He  told  me  that  it  was  when  he  was 

I attending  a teachers'  training  school  that  he  realized  that  everything 

I he  had  been  taught  from  his  earliest  school  years  until  then  was  wrong. 

I Hearing  about  a vacancy  for  the  post  of  principal  in  this  Development 

I Town,  he  applied  for  the  Job  and  --  since  he  was  the  only  applicant  -- 

I received  it.  An  intense  young  man,  often  given  to  exaggeration,  I 

I doubt  whether  he  could  have  accomplished  what  he  did  in  any  other 

I type  of  settlement,  except  perhaps  in  the  suburban  secular  coed  school 

I in  my  sample  (see  below). 

I- 

I After  surveying  the  scene  for  a year,  he  decided  to  adopt  three 

[ of  the  Ministry's  experimental  programs:  laboratory  science,  pro- 

I grammed  instruction  in  English,  and  programmed  instruction  in  arith- 

I metic.  Like  many  other  schools,  his  had  been  provided  with  labora- 

j tory  equipment  by  the  Ministry;  when  this  is  done,  the  principal  must 

i take  the  initiative  --  that  is,  part  of  his  annual  budget  --  to  con- 

I struct  a laboratory  or  convert  one  of  the  schoolrooms  to  a laboratory. 

I In  this  school,  this  required  an  outlay  of  IL.  7,000.  This  Development 
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Town  IS  composed  exclusively  cf  sEnm's  qr-acis  f ro;.n  As  - a a 'id  Nor  tin  Africa 
and  the I r descendants.  When  he  dec i ded  to  construct  the  laboratory,  he 
told  me,  many  people  said  to  him,  "You  know  tjiese  ch? Idreru  they  wi 1 1 
destroy  everything.  You  can't  have  these  ch\ Idren  raodl »ng  such  equip- 
ment". Perhaps  in  defiance,  pr irsciple.  or  a combs'^ at  >on  of  rhe  two,  he 
also  purchased  a large  microscope,  spec  ii  a I laboratory  furniture,  and 
two  human  skeletal  models  (the  only  ones  t ha c I have  seen  ?n  Israel) . 
Furthermore,  he  decreed  that  none  of  these  mater  ials  -imre  to  be  locked, 
though  the  room  itself  is  locked  when  not  in  use.  ,A1 1 test  tubes, 
flasks,  burners,  and  the  like,  are  left  s'"'  remarkably  ..ir-jform  arrange- 
ments on  the  worktables  after  they  have  been  used  and  cleaned.  The 
room  g 1 earns . I visited  this  laboratory  a few  t imes  m January  and 
February  1968;  the  program  had  been  started  in  S^-'ptember „ During  that 
period  — and  this  was  told  to  me  Independently  both  tv  the  principal 
and  the  science  teacher  — the  only  breakage  in  t*?e  laboratory  was  of 
test  tubes  whose  breakage  was  required  as  part  of  exper ;inenta  1 proce- 
dures. The  pup i Is  rotate  among  themselves  in  washm-g,  c leaning,  and  ar- 
ranging the  equipment  after  each  lesson,  and  they  *'egard  this  --  as  I 
was  told  and  observed  — as  a jealously  guarded  pr i vi lege.  The  prevail- 
ing principle  in  the  science  class  of  Grade  / that  1 'Observed  can  be 
described  as,  "Look,  touch,  and  learn,"  and  tlu-  level  r’f  excitement 
among  the  children  during  their  lesson  was  hi-dier  than  in  any  other  grade 
7 that  I observed. 

Another  experiment  y^ias  programmed  instruction  in  tngUsh  jrs  Grade 
5.  (Heretofore,  English  v«s  begun  in  Grade  6,  as  a result  of  such  ex- 
periments during  the  last  two  years,  English  v^sll  start  to  be  taught 
in  1968-1969  In  Grade  5 throughout  the  country.)  i observed  a demon- 
stration lesson  In  this  class,  which  was  conducted  for  English  teachers 
in  the  Southern  District  of  the  country  (the  Negev),  Many  of  the 
teachers  objected  strenuously  to  this  "rfe«w-f angled"  method;  I taped 
the  entire  session,  including  the  "post-mortem"  discussion,  but  have  not 
yet  had  the  opportunity  to  transcribe  the  materials.  During  the  dis- 
cussion, the  principal  challenged  an  object  sort  --  that  the  lesson  was 
confined  to  only  four  or  five  words  --  by  insisting  that  the  entire 
point  of  this  method  of  learning  had  been  missed,  Noting  the  linguistic 
impoverishment  of  many  of  these  pupils,  he  noted  that  the  mastery  of 
even  four  or  five  words  in  a foreign  language  In  one  hour  V\/as  "a  tre- 
mendous thing"  for  them.  He  then  went  on  to  Illustrate  the  futility  of 
established  methods  in  teaching  English  by  citing  his  O'vn  experience. 

He  observed  that  after  learning  English  for  a total  of  9 years  --  3 in 
elementary  school,  4 in  secondary  school,  and  2 in  teachers"  training 
school  --  he  is  able  to  understand  a simple  sentence  in  English  but  is 
wholly  incapable  of  framing  a sentence  In  English  himself.  His  point 
was  well  taken;  there  v^fere  several  English  teachers  present  who  were 
also  unable  to  phrase  their  questions  and  comments  in  English. 

To  reiterate,  my  concern  In  this  connection  is  not  Vii'itb  the  pos- 
sible effects  of  such  changes  on  the  pupils  themselves,  either  In 
their  childhood  or  adulthood,  but  only  v^'lth  the  sources  of  the  changes 
themselves „ 

Another  important  source  of  chuan.ge  In  Israeli  education  has  been 
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the  eaucaF.onai  television.  This  has  bmm  part  of  the 

h«?!  *■  fc«t  only  on  an  Lperimental 

basis.  Defined  as  such,  it  was  or.ginjily  confined  alroost  exclusively 

to  Development  Towns. _ in  September  1968,  it  was  expanded  to  all  other 
types  of  settlements  in  the  central  part  of  th®  country.  While  I ob- 
served  few. actual  classes  using  television.  I have  beer,  given  screer.i.i,ngs 
of  films  In  all  the  subjects  to  which  educational  television  is  devoted 

I??  *li?  ?“?*'■'’*  especially  in  ^rith«etle  and  science,  while  others  (as’ 
In  EngiHsii)  Instriuctjosi)  are  simply  awfuK  ' ^ 


develo^irf  important  technological 

developments  In  the  history  of  education  sine®  the  invention  of  the 

printing  press.  There  are  two  |:jrincips|l  reasons  for  this,  and  they 
are  not  unrelated.  First,  and  Shis  is  especially  true  of  television 

education  — for  a reason  that  is  not  entlre- 
IL!  ^ investigation  - seem  to  be  based  on  the 

phys lea  appearance  of  a teacher  Instead  of  only  educative  materials, 
it  provides  a medium  by  which  the  centralized  educational  bureaucracy 

!!!■  <='>*'«*  i”  tfie  realm  at  precisely  the  same 

ijement  with  precisely  the  same  materials  and  messages.  This  is  one 

aspect  of  the  transmission  of  universal istis  values  as  well  as' Ideology 

the  authority  represented  by  a television' 
screen  is  Impersonal,  since  the  teacher  who  does  appear  on  the  program 
is  unknown  to  any  of  the  students.  Th®  rewards  and  punishraents^ari  In 
flnJ*?!!"!!!?  process  lyelf;  personal  rewards  and  punishments  are  con- 

*^®  ®®hool  day  during  which  a living  teacher 

*®'®''’®*?"  educational  television 

k P®?®’**!®  f®r  an  entire  school  population  in  a nation  to  be 

*”  the  society  using  the  most  ad- 

venced  and_ special i zed  knowledge  available.  Both  of  these  are  poten- 
tials which  accrete  over  time,  potentially,  educational  television 
eUnitnate  ignorance  and  socially  discriminatory  behavior  from 
tl8c  teacnlng  staffs  of  a society,, 


English  Instruction  were  awful  because 
many  of  them  are  thoroughly  out  of  contact  with  the  contexts  and 

chlldreoa  All  the  people  Involved  In 
.^king  these  f Dims  are  American,  British,  South  African,  and  affluent 
One  widely  used  foJim  Is  "The  Birthday  Present",  In  which  a boy  goes 
to. a store  to  buy  a birthday  present  for  his  sister^  The  shopkeeper 
recQwroends  one  toy ^ and  game  after  another,  and  the  lad  answers,  "!lo 
she  has  (whatever  it  is  that  is  suggested)",  it  is  probably  I neon-' 
^Ivabie  to, most  Israeli  children  that  a child  could  have  so  many 
playthingso  ' (At  one  time,  when  my  family  and  I moved  to  a new  house 
the  movers  pointed  to  the  cartons  and  duffle  bags  stuffed  with  my  ' 
daughter's  p aythlngs  and  asked  in, earnest  whether  we  owned  a toy 
s^p.l  Finally,  when  the  shopkdfeper  suggested  something  that  the 
( boy,  exclaimed,  "But  I only  have  five  pounds 

comprehension  for  more 
a boy  could  have  more  than  one- 

IhUd  ^ a birthday  present  for  another 

sibling  or  not,  Ariother  film  uses  as  a background  an  English 
country-style  wooden  house  with  a fence  around  It,  a phenomenon  almost 
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entirely  unknown  in  Israel;  the  theme  of  the  film  is  the  painting  of 
the  fence.  An  entire  film  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  word  "can"  and 
while  the  word  is  correctly  pronounced  when  it  is  part  of  "cannot"  or 
at  the  end  of  a sentence,  it  is  most  often  pronounced  "c'n".  No  reason 
was  offered  for  the  differences  in  pronunciation  though  it  could  have 
provided  an  excellent  introduction  to  linguistics. 

Arithmetic  and  science,  however,  and  as  noted,  were  very  good 
films.  In  arithmetic,  I saw  two  films  on  the  concept  of  numbers,  for 
Grades  7 and  8.  These  made  very  good  use  of  musical  background  and 
a comical  character  named  Doody..  Both  emphasized  cognitive  processes. 

The  film  for  Grade  7 (and  which  has  also  been  used,  with  some  success 
in  some  Development  Towns  in  Grades  5 and  6)  opens  with  a scene  in- 
volving stellar  exploration,  and  used  this  as  a basis  for  a discussion 
of  the  need  for  numbers.  This  film  used  Israeii  backgrounds  and  props 
throughout.  The  second,  for  Grade  8,  was  concerned  with  prime  and  re- 
ducible numbers  and  took  the  viewers  back  to  the  original  Greek  dis- 
coverers of  the  concepts.  The  closing  scenes  illustrated  the  use  of 
computers  with  a demonstration  of  the  inability  of  computers  to  solve 
even  some  of  the  problems  that  were  raised  with  these  first  discover- 
ies, An  excellent  science  film  dealt  with  the  respiratory  system, 
using  X-rays,  1 og i co-deduct i ve  procedures,  and  an  experiment  showing 
the  effects  of  smoking, 

There  are  also  what  are  called  "enrichment"  programs  which  vary 
in  their  content  with  respect  to  values.  Some,  like  "The  Sad  Princess", 
which  is  a cartooned  story  of  a princess  who  is  happy  only  when  she 
v^orks ffor  a livelihood,  seeks  to  illustrate  rock-ribbed  Protestant  or 
puritanical  ethics.  Others,  like  "The  War  for  Peace",  an  hour  long 
documentary  on  the  technological  development  of  Israel,  are  squarely 
in  accord  with  national  values  and  policies,  and  contain  very  strong 
anti-Arab  emphasis.  Others  in  this  series  are  "reading"  films  which 
are  intended  to  stimulate  book  reading  among  students.  In  one  that  I 
saw,  "The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank",  still  and  moving  pictures  provided 
a documentary- type  background  to  the  book  as  it  was  read  aloud. 

During  the  year  I968-I969,  the  Educational  Television  Authority 
is  planning  to  produce  films  in  physics,  citizenship,  geography,  and 
possibly  history;  the  last  is  understandably  a matter  of  debate  at 
the  moment.  Also  under  discussion  are  films  for  kindergarten  children 
especially  in  the  Development  Towns  --  introducing  them  to  such  basic 
skills  as  telling  time.  In  this  connection,  a plan  is  being  considered 
to  have  special  films  for  the  parents  of  these  children,  showing  the 
parents  what  their  children  are  learning  so  that  they  can  help  them 
with  the  materials  at  home.  i have  been  promised  screenings  of  these 
films  in  the  Summer  of  1969» 

There  is  no  need  to  elaborate  on  the  importance  of  educational 
television  as  an  aspect  of  increasing  educational  centralization,  ex- 
cept to  mention  that  broadcasting  is  from  a central  studio  in  Tel  Aviv. 
Just  as  important  is  the  fact  that  televised  educational  materials 
are  the  only  curricular  materials  shared  in  common  by  religious  and 
secular  schools.  Where  textbooks  are  used  without  television  materials, 


separate  textbooks  dj’e  used  i n zne  tv.»o  s-Bctors;  mosf  of  ten,  as  In 
arithmetic,  English,  hisrory,  ord  geograony.  these  books  cover  the 
same  materials,  v>ntn  d . r tereoces  only  in  cne  a.., t hors  and,  to  a minor 
extent  , in  the  order  of  t^io  maco"' : a i -7  presented.  Thus,  television  is 
not  only  a direct  bridge  from  the  tUnlfsiry  to  the  entire  country  but 
also  horizontally,  boivi/esfi  t‘'ie  re?  < g ious  and  seculrnr  sectors  of  the 
educational  system, 


Quite  separate  from  the  Ministry  of  Education,  If  not  ni  oppo- 
sition to  It,  IS  curricular  char^ge  for  wrifch  individuals  are  respon- 
sible. It  is  my  impression  th^jt  there  ss  very  little  o this.  In 
addition  to  the  sample  to  be  described,  i have  hoard  of  one  other 
teacher  in  the  same  city  empSoylng  her  methods,  a kindergarten  teacher- 
in  a school  serving  a similar  cofiimunity.  One  of  the  teachers  in  the 
secular  upper-status  urban  coed  school  in  my  -sample  is  planning  to  use 
these  methods  in  Grade  3 during  the  coming  year,  but  this  is  still  at 
the  level  of  intent.  From  v/hat  I have  learned,  approximately  similar 
proportions  obta in  in  other  c i t i es 


The  teacher  that  i am  going  to  describe  (Mrs.  L)  »s  remarkably 
similar  in  many  ways  to  the  excel  lent  arli-lvnetic  and  science  teacher 
that  I discussed  above  in  cofinoct ioii  witi‘  r.he  suburban  secular  lower-upper 
status  coed  school  in  rny  sample.  Mrs.  L taught  in  a similar  school  in 
a different  C'ty.  In  order  to  protect  her  Idemtity,  ! will  not  des- 
cribe how  this  school  came  to  my  at  lent  Ion;  suffice  it  that  it  came 
within  the  range  of  my  observations  In  accordance  with  the  methods  of 
research  described  earlier  in  this  report.  The  following  discussion 
i s of  a demonstration  hour  in  Grade  6 Science  that  the  teacher  staged 
for  the  district  supervisor  in  charge  of  science  instruction  in  that 
city,  the  other  teachers  of  the  school,  and  her  principal. 


The  subject  of  the  hour  was  burning  of  matter,  Mrs.  L began  the 
hour  by  asking  the  class,  "virat  is  burning?".  After  receiving  several 
answers,  she  suggested  that,  they  try  to  learn  by  means  of  an  experiment 
Using  a minimum  of  equipment,  she  involved  pupils  at  every  step  of  the 
experiment,  which  consisted  of  two  variables.  First,  she  weighed  a 
matchstick,  burned  it,  and  then  weighed  it  again.  Then,  she  followed 
the  same  procedure  with  a strip  of  magnesium.  After  dramatically  show- 
ing the  class  as  one  of  the  pupils  read  the  scale  --  that  the  latter 


material  ga i ned  wei ght , she  asked,  "So,  what  is  bui n -vj?"  Methodically, 


she  led  the  discussion  so  that  it  would  be  interrupted  by  the  bell 
ending  the  hour.  With  complete  aplomb,  she  said,  "You  think  about  it 
and  weM I discuss  it  further  next  time,"  and  dismissed  the  class. 


After  the  pupils  left,  the  representatives  of  the  adult  world 
assembled  in  the  teachers’  room,  where  tea  and  cake  was  served,  to 
hold  the  usual  "postmortem"  that  almost  ahways  follows  a demonstration 
lesson.  The  Inspector  chaired  the  session  in  a manner  resembling  a 
teacher--he  went  around  the  table,  calling  on  each  teacher  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  of  tne  hour,  scolding  teachers  for  talking  out  of  tu,m 
and  for  conducting  private  conversations,  and  once  for  not  paying 
attention.  He  is  a small,  cadaverous  looking  man  in  his  60s,  bald, 
and  wore  a tie  and  vest.  He  said  tha-  he  would  express  his  comments 
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last  Most  of  the  remarks  were  rather  banal:  the  teacher's  desk  was 
at  the  children's  eye  level  and  therefore  they  could  not  see  very  well 
or  wny  Mrs.  L did  not  also  explain  about  the  temperature  of  magnesium,’ 
and  the  like.  Before  he  would  express  his  own  opinion,  the  Inspector 

asked  Mrs.  L to  explain  why  she  conducted  the  hour  In  the  manner  that 
she  did. 


The  essence  of  her  remarks  was  that  most  education  In  Israel  con- 
sists of  telling  pupils  about  things  without  giving  them  a chance  to 
learn  for  themselves.  She  explained  that  she  wants  children  to  learn 
for  themselves  and  not  to  be  afraid  to  try  something  even  though  It 
may  not  work,  to  leave  them  wondering  about  a problem  --  1 ke  what 
burning  Is  --  without  handing  them  the  answer  in  rote  manner.  This 
was  why,  she  explained,  she  left  the  last  question  unanswered,  and  this 
IS  an  experience  which  they  almost  never  have. 

At  this  point,  the  Inspector  Interrupted  her  and  said  that  he  had 
several  comments  to  make;  Mrs,  L said  that  she  had  not  finished,  but 
he  waved  her  off.  First,  he  said.  It  Is  necessary  to  point  out  to  pu- 
pils that  we  do  not  experiment  simply  for  the  sake  of  experimentation. 
Instead,  "man  says,  '1  need  something  from  nature  or  from  the  earth, 
let  me  see  If  1 can  get  It  out.'  " Second,  he  said,  he  was  sorry  that 
Mrs,  L did  not  stress  the  aesthetic  side  of  science  and  that  not  all 
of  science  was  materialistic.  Finally,  she  should  have  confined  her- 
self to  only  one  type  of  matter,  not  two.  Two  variables  were  too  much 
for  children  to  grasp  In  one  hour,  and  there  Is  no  need  to  Introduce 
them  at  such  a young  age  to  comparisons.  He  paused  for  a moment,  as 
though  he  was  done,  and  then  came  forth  with  what  he  considered  his 
most  telling  point:  "It  is  not  wise  to  encourage  children  to  try  to 

figure  out  for  themselves  what  'burning'  Is,  Tell  them  what  It  Is,  and 
they  will  know  and  understand". 

To  demonstrate  the  profundity  of  this  observation,  he  pointed  out 
that  when  Mrs,  L asked  at  the  end  of  the  hour,  "So  what  is  burning?" 
only  four  pupils  raised  their  hands  to  answer,  (Later,  in  a private 
conversation  with  the  Inspector,  Mrs,  L told  him  that  she  was  teaching 
her  class  how  to  add  a series.  When  he  asked  her  how  many  grasped  the 
material  completely,  she  said  that  she  was  certain  that  half  the  class 
understood  it.  See?"  was  his  answer ,)  "Do  not  try  to  cover  too  much 
in  one  hour,"  He  admitted  that  understanding  was  important,  but  that 
transmitting  information  and  facts  was  much  more  Important.  Mrs.  L 
said  that  she  did  not  care  whether  they  had  the  precise  Information  cor- 
rectly In  their  heads;  she  wanted  them  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
thinking  that  was  lnv€)lved.  She  did  not  care,  she  added,  if  they  for- 
got about  magnesium  and  wood  per  se  by  the  next  day,  but  she  wanted  to 
instill  curiosity  in  them  to  find  things  out  for  themselves.  Citing 
Edmund  de  S.  Brunner  as  her  authority,  she  said,  "Let  us  not  be  afraid 
to  teach  someth i ng  new;  all  we  have  been  doing  is  show! nq  the  children 
and  tel  1 i ng  them,"  Not  to  be  outdone,  the  Inspector  cited  Dewey's  How 
to  support  his  contention  that  children  have  to  have  expla~ 
ations  offered  for  things  that  happen. 

They  were  1 i ke  two  ships  passing  in  the  night;  neither  really 
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knew  what  the  other  was  talking  about,  though  Mrs,  L probably  had  a 
grasp  of  the  estab i i sh?T).enl:  mode  o*'  thinking  in  Vi/h?ch  she  had  been 
trained  and  In  which  she  had  been  working,  At  precisely  1:50,  he 
formally  thanked  Mrs,  L for  the  demonstration  and!  rose  from  his  seat 
to  indicate  that  the  hour  -was  ended.  Before  this,  he  v/ould  periodically 
stop  between  sente^'ces  to  let  the  assembled  teachers  voice  their  op  in” 
ions;  many  of  them,  w'ho  had  not  had  anything  to  say  before  the  inspector 
spoke,  suddenly  found  themselves  in  remarkable  agreernent  Vvfith  him, 

I he  fol  lowing  day,  ! savvf  Mrs,  L in  the  school  yard  and  asked  her 
how  she  was,  "Depressed",  v^^as  the  stra i ghtforward  reply.  I asked  why, 
and  she  referred  to  the  "banality  and  stupidity"  of  the  teachers'  and 
supervisor's  comments,  t asked  her  whether  she  is  obligated  to  follow 
his  suggestions  and  criticisms,  She  said  that  teaciiiers' are  generally 
under  this  obligation  but,  she  told  rf>c,  she  informed  the  inspector  in 
advance  that  she  would  not  necessarily  be  bound  by  anything  he  said, 

I then  spoke  to  her  prlncipai  who  told  me  that  he  thought  that  the  in- 
spector is  a "genius",  Of  course,  he  told  me,  teachers  are  not  obli- 
gated to  follow  his  suggestions.,  but,  In  viev/  of  his  I ncomparab  I li  ty , 
no  one  would  think  of  questioning  him  In  matters  of  pedagogy.  He 
said  that  he  was  certain  that  Mrs.  L would  take  what  he  said  seriously; 
though  he  knows  the  two  of  them  disagree.  During  a conversation  some 
time  later,  Mrs,  L answered  me  briefly  when  I asked  her  where  the  prin- 
cipal stood  in  this;  "he  protects  me".  My  patience  was  to  be  rewarded 
even  more  about  a month  later. 


I 


But  before  going  on  vAlth  that,  let  me  explain  a little  about  Mrs,  L. 
She  is  anything  but  a radical  revolutionary.  Married  to  a mechanic,  who 
is  embarasSed  by  his  soiled  hands  and  clothes  when  meeting  professionals, 
Mrs.  L is  not  a university  graduate,  but  received  her  training  In  a 
teachers*  training  school.  Her  parents  immigrated  from  Poland  about  30 
years  ago,  and  she  does  not  consider  herself  to  be  a political  person. 

Her  campaign  for  teaching  reform  in  science  began  only  two  years  ago 
when  she  came  across,  quite  by  accident,  a copy  of  Science  Qbserva- 
-LLEH  by  Oavis,  Burnett,  Gross,  and  Pritchard  (Holt, 

Rinehart  and  Winston,  1966).  She  told  me  that  it  was  a "revelation"  to 
her,  since  the  book  Is  intended  for  early  graders  and  is  completely  free 
of  jargon;  she  was  able  to  read  through  It  with  her  meager  reading  knowl- 
edge of  English,  She.  carries  It  with  her  all  the  time,  as  though  It 
were  a Bible,  showing  it  to  anyone  who  seems  the  least  bit  interested. 
Almost  breathlessly,  she  told  me  that  there  vias  nothing  like  it  in 
Hebrew, 


About  a month  after  the  science  lesson  described  above,  Mrs,  L in- 
vited me  to  what  is  probably  best  described  as  her"underground".  Peri- 
odically, she  meets  with  about  four  or  five  teachers  of  the  school  and 
teaches  them  how  to  teach  their  subjects  according  to  her  methods.  These 
sessions  are  always  held  in  the  evening  in  the  homes  of  the  teachers 
themselves.  Furthermore,  the  school's  principal  is  always  present,  but 
silent.  The  discussions  are  almost  entirely  devoid  of  theory  and  are 
confined  to  the  practicalities  of  teaching.  Since  arithmetic  is  Mrs,  L's 
favorite  subject,  teachers  bring  her  the  quizzes  that  are  given  to  the 
children,  as  well  as  other  examples  of  their  work, 
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One  of  the  sessions  that  I attended  was  devoted  to  Mrs,  L's 
methods  for  teaching  homeland,  which  involve  field  trips  that  usually 
last  half  a day.  When  asked  where  she  gets  the  time  for  this,  Mrs.  L 
said  that  she  gladly  cuts  out  Prophets  and  Bible  lessons  for  these. 

In  her  method  of  teaching  this  subject,  she  dispenses  entirely  with 
textbooks  and  has  the  children  rely  on  their  first  hand  experience  in 
drawing  maps  of  their  neighborhoods,  conducting  censuses,  and  even  con- 
ducting surveys,  such  as  learning  how  people  dispose  of  their  garbage 
in  a neighborhood  that  was  particularly  dirty.  She  also  has  them  learn 
by  first  hand  how  the  city  is  governed  --  she  got  them  to  complain  to 
the  municipal  authorities  about  garbage  collecting  procedures  --  as 
well  as  the  organization  of  the  school.  (That  the  principal  has  not 
completely  joined  the  ranks  of  the  under-thirty  was  revealed  in  this 
connection  by  one  of  his  rare  comments  during  such  a session.  He  felt 
that  it  was  wrong  for  pupils  to  come  to  him,  even  as  part  of  such  a 
project,  and  ask  her  what  his  job  is.  It  is  all  right  for  the  chil- 
dren to  go  to  the  school  secretary,  the  maintenance  man,  and  the 
teachers  to  get  specific  details  about  their  tasks,  he  said,  but  not 
to  the  principal,  Mrs,  L acguiesced.)  Thus,  we  can  see  the  correlates 
of  a school  system  when  Prophets  and  Bible  are  so  lightly  regarded. 

The  reader  will  have  observed  throughout  much  of  the  foregoing  that 
there  are  many  influences  from  abroad  on  the  course  of  change  in  Israeli 
education.  This  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  openness  of  the  Israeli 
state.  It  could  be  maintained,  from  one  point  of  view,  that  this  is 
inevitable  in  a new  or  developing  nation,  because,  for  example,  it  is 
only  in  the  advanced  and  more  affluent  nations  that  such  science  text- 
books as  the  one  cited  by  Mrs.  L can  be  developed.  However,  it  can 
also  be  maintained  that  this  book  served  as  a reinforcement  for  Mrs.  L, 
just  as  the  imported  concept  of  "cultural  deprivation"  serves  as  a ra- 
tionalization for  the  maintenance  of  group  differences  in  Israel  or 
the  reliance  on  (and  rejection  of)  "experts"  from  abroad  played  such  an 
important  role  in  the  debate  over  the  educational  reform  of  I968.  Sim- 
ilarly, there  are  non-Israeli  acencies  --  such  as  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  and  the  Fore  Foundation  --  which  are  important 
sources  of  change  in  Israeli  education.  For  example,  these  agencies 
provide  programs  for  developing  new  instructional  methods  and  textbooks 
(like  the  biology  textbook  for  Iraqi  children,  discussed  above),  and 
the  like. 

In  this  connection,  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  actual 
sources  of  change  which  draw  on  personnel  and  ideas  from  outside  the 
society  and  the  reasons  offered  for  proposed  changes.  For  example,  it 
could  have  been  possible  for  the  stat's  rulers  --  such  as  the  Minister 
of  Education  --  to  say  that  Israel  should  adopt  the  educational  reform 
program  of  1968  because  it  is  a program  that  will  benefit  the  society 
regardless  of  whether  it  had  been  adopted  in  other  countries^  similarly, 
it  could  have  been  opposed  by  some  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  undesirable 
for  the  society  irrespective  of  what  had  been  found  by  "experts"  in 
other  nations.  But  people  often  reveal  more  than  they  intend  by  the 
kinds  of  reasons  that  they  offer  for  their  actions  and  intellectual  po- 
sitions, In  their  citations  of  non-Israeli  intellectual  authority  as 
justifications  of  change,  the  country's  rulers  are  implicitly  saying 
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of  c''e  d»?gr ee  to  v." c Irys^re  of  bo^nd- 
- the  cl a of  a society's  bound" 


•-*  a lock,,  In  Israel, 
r e 1 a t ' 0 ns  vv ! t h ne  I gh- 


aries  Is  not  a s i mu  I e *"'a  1 1 e r , 1 » ke  tu'«  ^ key 
it  depends  C"  a variet,^  o*  ■ r ter  r e1  ated  factors. 

boring  state.s  . wi  th.  the  pa.,  or  pov.<ers  (t‘’e  Um  red  States,  the  Soviet 
Un^on,  England  ar'd  France),  a-n  .in^h  Jews  Oi.ts.de  Israel.  I do  not 
think  that  t is  ar*  exagger at ? c-?  to  say  toat  is  no  basic,  desire 

for  peaceful  relations  vnth  the  Surrcvod'l ng  stales  a situation  that  has 
as  much  source  i n I .srael  i t se I ^ as  'O  the  ne « ghbr«r  ? ng  count r « es  them- 
selves, /ill  of  thr-m  have  m-.u',"  to  lo-.se.  especial  !'v  in  lerns  of  main- 
taining domes 1 1 c pov.er ,,  :■  f pv--ace  i;ere  a]lo...ed  to  break  cut. 


liiis,  I tvrn , ,nainca:'rs  tf:o  'r.O'..'nrry  "s  depr.,np??,nce  on  the  policies 
the  r . . a..  D o v-;e r s , I i h < r. k that  a c o rn t e n t analysis  o f 

newspapers,  per  «od<c.a1s , Dreiis  ccnff're''CO'‘.> a'ld«**£,sses policy  statements, 
and ^ the  like,  f rom  all  sectors  of  israel i society  wi 11  reveal  an  extra- 
ordinary con.cern  with  "wh’a*  does  the  rest  of  the  world  think  of  us,"  and 
"what  are  the  major  powers  planning  for  our  fate?"  ! am  not  suggesting 
that  these  pr eoccypa r i on?  are  unreal  1st nc 5 the  contrary  os  the  case. 

But  what  I s important  is  not  the  real  1 sm  of  these  concerns,  but  rather 

.jh^,  .they  have  their  domestjx..  consequences , .educa^t^on  as weTT^arTn 

.ogpoom i .c^,,  or ^ ^ I a.V; ,,  To  the  d'^^groe  that  l.srac-li'  prencx-upat  son  with  ex- 
ternal influences  contini4c.s  ’ ~ for  v/natever  r'c-‘aso’'ir^''$  It  car  be  antici- 
pated that  anonq  other  th  'ngs.  i nequari  ty  n eduoat  i ona  1 content  and 
opportun  i ty  will  per  s i st that  localized  and  par  t s cul  ar  ? st  I c values  will 
continue  to  make  tlhemrsel  ve.s  feU  education,,  and  that  centra  li  zat  ion 
of  education  v/'ll  e.scape  final  ac h: evemei-t , This  r';ll  be  reflected  In 
the  reliance  or  real  or  imag-'ned  "e.xpertise"  from  abf 
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Inseparable  from  the  foregoing  „ s IsraeT's  rel  at  IcnsS-*  ip  with  Jews 
abroad.  As  has  been  notedc  tbi .s  was  a ser  iou.s  point  of  contention  |n 
the  drafting  of  the  country's  Declaration,  of  Independence  In  1948.  The 
country's  dependence  on  irnmi  qr,at  >cn  is  a ma.jor  source  of  domestic  pol- 
icy, whether  in  regard  to  the  continued  maintenance  of  traditionalism 
in  education  or  taxation  pel !c -es.  Although  Israel ’s  persisting  tra- 
dltionalism  in  education  iS  Drinclpally  understandable  on  terms  of  its 
status  as  a new  nation,  it  receives  con.s  1 derable  reinforcement  from 
the  attempt  to  attract  Jew'^sp  '.mmjgrants  from  the  Western  countries. 

The  latter . v;hose  'sense  of  Jewishness  Is  e.xcl  us  Ively  trad  I ona  1 1st  Ic, 
have  to  be  appealed  to  in  precisely  those  terms.  Were  less  attention 
devoted  in  Israel i education  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  Prophets,  Oral 
Law,  Talmud,  and  the  I i xe . potent  Sal  Western  Immigrants  would  be  imme- 
diately discouraged  .becai-ise  th.ey  wouild  then  be  unable  to  see  anything 
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"Jewish"  in  Israeli  life  and  education.  Together  with  the  country's 


rulers  --  who,  in  the  v^ords  of  a member  of  Israel's  General  Staff  (in 
a private  conversation),  continue  to  think  as  though  they  are  living 
in  a pre-V/orld  War  I Eastern  European  ghetto  --  these  potential  immi- 
grants are  an  important  source  for  the  maintenance  of  non-Israeli  stan- 
dards in  Israel*  But  nor  will  it  be  an  easy  matter  for  Israel's 
policy  makers  to  disregard  these  potential  immigrants.  As  one  of 
these  policy  makers  put  it  to  me,  Israel  has  by  end  large  always  at- 
tracted the  lower  strata  of  Jewish  communities  throughout  the  world; 
especially  in  regard  to  European  Jews,  he  said,  "the  rich  and  the 
professionals  went  to  Auschwitz  or  the  United  States."  This  un- 
requited yearning  for  affluent  professional  Jews  in  the  Western  coun- 


tries is  thus  another 
boundar i es . 


important  source  of  the  openness  of  the  society's 


It  is  the  outcome  of  these  issues  which,  perhaps  more  than  anything 
else,  will  determine  the  degree  to  which  retired  professional  soldiers 
especially  colonels  and  generals  --  will  be  able  to  gain  control  of 
the  country's  administrative  machinery  and  put  their  policy-values 
into  effect;  currently,  Israel's  army  retires  its  high-ranking  officers 
before  they  reach  the  age  of  45.  These  officers  are  now  being  placed 
in  some  of  the  most  important  administrative  posts  in  the  country, 
though  mostly  in  non-decision  making  jobs;  it  is  in  this  way  that  they 
hope  to  achieve  what  they  failed  to  gain  by  the  near-coup  of  I967.  In 
view  of  their  potential  importance  in  civilian  life  in  Israel's  future, 

I interviewed  a group  of  these  men  individually  (with  the  assurance  that 
they  will  remain  anonymous).  Each  interview  lasted  a little  more  than 
an  hour.  The  first  half  was  opened  by  the  same  question:  "Off  the  top 
y°ii^  head  j^since  none  knew  in  advance  what  I wanted  to  speak  to  them 
aboutj,  what  changes  would  you  like  to  see  in  Israeli  education?"  The 
second  half  was  similarly  introduced  by  the  same  question:  "What  would 

you  like  to  see  retained  in  Israeli  education?" 


Some,  though  not  all,  began  with  an  indictment  of  the  extreme 
nationalism  and  jingoism  which  they  felt  is  fostered  by  Israel's  schools. 
These  former  officers  tended  to  be  most  in  favor  of  social  egalitarianism 
and  most  opposed  to  the  various  forms  of  educational  discrimination  which 
favored  more  gifted  pupils.  In  terms  of  popular  conceptions  of  politi- 
cal ideology,  these  officers  tended  to  be  what  could  be  called  "social- 
in  their  orientations.  But  aside  from  this,  there  was  near  unanim- 
in  their  views. 
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Understandably,  coming  as  they  do  from  one  of  the  most  modern  and 
successful  armies  in  the  world,  they  were  all  aghast  at  what  one  of  them 
referred  to  as  the  "basic  illiteracy"  fostered  by  Israeli  education, 
especially  in  regard  to  mathematics  and  the  underlying  logic  of  computer 
science  (which  all  of  them  had  learned  abroad,  since  it  is  one  of  the 
policies  of  the  Israeli  army  that  all  of  its  professional  officers  re- 
ceive university  education  in  Western  countries).  They  bemoaned  the 
fact  that  few  students  who  have  completed  an  Israeli  education  can  com- 
prehend such  basic  newspaper  stories  as  space  explorations. 


This,  naturally,  could  have  been  expressed  by  well  educated  people 
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in  any  country]  ('ncide'^ta I! v,  i was  impressed  by  the  size  and  variety 
of  the  personal  I ibraries  in  tne  nomes  of  t^f^se  men.  But  what  was  most 
striking  In  these  conversat - ons  was  the  uniformity  with  which  they  ex- 
pressed concern  over  hacK  of  ''aesthetic  apprec  <at  ion''  among  the 
graduates  of  Israel's  schools.  They  po-nted  to  the  lack  of  apprecfation 
of  good  music  (by  wh<ch  mean  classical  mas<c),  art  (of  all  tradi- 
tions), and  the  like.  In  this  connection,  (t  viss  frequently  mentioned 
that  Israelis  do  not  know  h^w  to  express  themselves  verbally  or  in 
writing.  (This  should  occasion  no  surprise  in  v*ev»?  of  the  systematic 
inhibition  of  self -express  ion.  in  Israeli  schools,) 

Another  frequently  voiced  criticism  of  the  Israeli  school  system 
by  these  men  is  the  snabi 1 < cy  to  reason  abstractly  on  the  part  of  those 
who  complete  Israeli  schools.  These  former  officers  spoke  specifically 
of  the  concretism  among  the  men  and  v/omen  whom  they  fsave  encountered  In 
the  army,  and  this,  too,  they  attributed  to  the  quality  of  the  school- 
ing.^ They  were  unable  to  point  to  the  specific  sources  of  this  in  the 
curriculum,  saying  only  that  such  abilities  are  the  products  of  educa- 
tion, and  their  lack  must  therefore  be  attributed  to  education.  Per- 
haps because  they,  too,  are  products  of  the  Israeli  school  system  and 
are  therefore  too  close  to  it,  they  were  unable  to  see  the  relationship 
of  this  to  the  extreme  emphasis  placed  on  religious  subjects  in  the 
schools.  However,  almost  all  of  theni,  in  other  connections,  said  that 
they  felt  that  less  time  should  be.  devoted  to  traditional  religious 
subjects,  and  that  their  texts  should  be  treated  as  literature.  They 
also  felt  that  more  attention  should  be  devoted  to  foreign  languages  -- 
especially  international  languages  like  English  and  French  --  as  well 
as, .Arabic  Many  of  them  rued  their  own  lack  of  abilities  in  English, 

and  blamed  their  own  education  for  this. 

When  the  conversation  turned  to  what  they  would  like  to  retain 
in  Israeli  education,  many  of  these  former  officers  were  at  a loss  to 
point  to  more  than  the  informality  between  pupils  and  teachers  which, 
they  felt,  was  unique  to  Israel,  My  own  observations  did  not  reveal 
informality  to  the  extent  that  it  is  claimed  to  exist.  Possibly, 
pup  1 1 -teacher  relations  were  more  Informal  when  these  men  went  to 
school  than  they  are  now.  Interestingly,  the  Israeli  army  itself,  which 
had  long  been  known  for  its  informality  among  ranks,  is  currently  be- 
coming more  and  more  formal szed  and  rigid  about  behavior  and  protocol. 

Thus,  it  can  be  e.xpected  that  if  this  group  of  men  do  gain  pol  iti- 
cal  control,  they  will  effect  important  changes  in  Israeli  education. 

But  it  IS  doubtful  whether  they  will  be  able  to  Introduce  these  changes 
easily.  None  of  them  was  av^iare  of  the  resistance  of  teachers  to  changes 
In  educational  curriculum  and  none  of  them  seemed  to  be  aware  that  edu- 
cational policy  is  Inextricably  tied  to  larger  and  overall  social  policy. 
They  seemed  to  feel  that  educational  change  can  take  place  in  a vacuum, 
independently  of  other  social  policies.  Thus,  for  example,  none  of  them 
spoke  about  unequal  educational  opportunity  for  different  ethnic  groups, 
though  some  expressed  concern  about  meeting  the  problems  of"cultural 
deprivation"  among  desceruJants  of  Asian  and  African  Immigrants.  While 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  former  army  officers  will  have  an  Impact 
on  the  future  of  Israel!  society  and  education,  it  must  also  be  borne  in 
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mind  that  it  was  the  army  which  had  major  responsibility  for  the  adminis 
tration  of  apartheid  laws  among  the  country's  Arab  populations.  While 
this  administration  has  been  relaxed  considerably  since  I965,  the  law  of 
administrative  detention  continues  to  be  applied  and  enforced  primarily 
by  the  army. 
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Israel's  Silent  Generation 


When  the  wave  of  student  uprisings  began  to  sweep  much  of  the 
world  in  1968,  many  Israelis  in  and  out  of  the  country's  univer- 
sities, in  print  and  other  media,  asked  why  Israel  seemed  immune; 
why,  many  wanted  to  know,  did  not  Israel's  university  students  and 
young  faculty  rebel?  There  was  no  self-satisfaction  or  congratu- 
lation in  the  question  or  in  any  of  the  answers.  Quite  the  contra- 
ry; I sometimes  got  the  impression  from  newspaper  and  magazine  arti- 
cles and  from  radio  panel  discussions  that  not  a few  Israelis  were 
worried  by  this.  Student  uprisings  seemed  to  be  a mark  of  modern- 
ity, and  some  Israelis  sounded  as  though  they  were  beginning  to 
feel  left  out. 


It  is  not  that  Israeli  university  students  and  young  faculty 
have  nothing  to  complain  about.  Let  me  give  two  examples  of  griev- 
ances which,  in  many  other  countries  today,  wculd  produce  storms  of 
protest.  The  first  came  as  an  aftermath  of  the  explosion  from  a 
saboteur's  bomb  in  the  cafeteria  of  the  library  of  the  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity In  Jerusalem  in  March  I969.  Although  plans  had  been  under 
way  for  several  months  before  the  bombing  to  erect  a security  fence 
around  the  university,  especially  after  the  explosion  in  the  Jeru- 
salem market  injate  I968  which  killed  13  people,  almost  nothing 
was  done  about  it.  This  was  primarily  because,  as  both  university 
administrators  and  security  personnel  told  me,  no  imaginable  pre- 
cautions could  prevent  a bombing  in  the  university.  These  people 
knew  that  there  would  be  a bombing;  they  only  could  not  say  where 
and  ...when  it  would  occur. 

During  the  scheduled  Spring  recess  shortly  after  the  cafe- 
teria bombing,  the  eight  foot  high  link-chain  fence  was  completed, 
and  the  university  community  returned  from  vacation  to  find  that 
the  campus  had  been  converted  into  a fortress.  Entrance  to  the 
campus  could  only  be  gained  upon  presentation  of  identity  cards 
to  armed  guards,,  Briefcases  and  handbags  were  regularly  searched 
after  the  guards  were  posted  --  but  not  coat  pockets:  the  cafe- 

teria bomb  was  sufficiently  small,  according  to  army  experts,  to 
have  been  carried  in  a coat  or  trousers  pocket.  Most  students  and 
faculty  to  whom  I spoke  reflected  the  opinion  of  the  campus  student 
newspaper,  that  the  new  precautions  were  absurd  --  because  they 
could  not  prevent  further  bombings  --  and  the  atmosphere  of  a 
fortress  was  hardly  compatible  with  the  idea  of  a university. 

Others,  academic  and  non-academic,  maintained  that  the  fence  had 
succeeded  because  there  had  been  no  further  bombings  at  the  uni- 
versity (thus  far).  In  reality,  this  is  much  like  maintaining 
that  a magical  formula  prevents  green  elephants  from  walking  along 
the  street.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  First,  Arab  saboteurs 
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seem  to  have  the  policy  of  never  bombing  the  same  place  twice;  after 
the  cafeteria  bombing,  many  people  felt  that  the  university  had  be- 
come the  safest  place  in  the  country,  even  before  the  fence  was 
erected.  Second,  because  of  the  rocky  and  hilly  terrain  on  which  the 
Hebrew  University  sits,  there  are  enough  "holes"  in  the  fence  to  en- 
able anyone  to  pass  through  unobserved.  How  else  does  anyone  imagine 
that  dormitory  students  return  to  their  rooms  at  night  after  the 
gates  have  been  locked? 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  why  there  were  no  saboteur  bombings 
in  Israel  for  about  three  months  after  the  cafeteria  explosion,  or 
the  motivations  of  university  and  security  personnel  in  creating  a 
fortress  with  its  atmosphere  of  fear  and  constriction,  the  question 
remains  why  no  protest  was  voiced  beyond  the  single  issue  of  the  cam~ 
pus  newspaper  which  discussed  the  subject.  Students  and  faculty 
maintained  that  there  was  no  way  for  them  to  protest  the  decision. 
This,  however,  is  questionable.  If  every  student  and  faculty  who  op- 
posed the  measures  had  refused  to  exhibit  his  credentials  at  the  new 
gates,  thus  automatically  being  refused  admission  to  the  campus,  it 
is  likely  that  the  university  would  have  been  paralyzed  within  a 
matter  of  hours;  without  a voice  having  been  raised  in  anger,  the 
restrictions  would  have  been  withdrawn  --  assuming  that  as  many  were 
opposed  to  the  fence  as  claimed  to  be. 

The  second  example  of  grievance  is  more  general,  but  no  less 
real.  One  of  Israel's  leading  sociologists,  in  a public  seminar, 
referred  to  the  Hebrew  University  --  which  dominates  and  controls  the 
country's  other  universities,  intellectually  and  administratively 
as  "the  last  German  university."  The  description  is  accurate. 

Israeli  faculty  generally  limit  their  office  hours  to  an  hour  a week, 
and  students  in  all  the  universities  complain  about  the  lack  of  con- 
tact with  the i.r  teachers . (One  ingenious  teacher  used  to  schedule 
his  weekly  office  hour  at  7 A.M.,  and  achieved  his  goal  of  never  be- 
ing disturbed  by  students.)  Faculty  pomposity  Is  prevalent,  and  it 
is  not  unknown  for  a professor  to  stop  a lecture  and  walk  out  be- 
cause two  students  were  seen  talking  in  the  rear  of  the  hall.  Most 
students  complain  that  they  go  to  school  almost  exclusively  to  pass 
examinations  (wh i ch  domi nate  the i r lives  and  control  their  future 
careers)  and  that  their  teachers  are  dull  and  unimaginative,  and  dis- 
courage independent  thought.  The  last,  as  has  been  seen,  is  a pro- 
cess that  begins  i.n  the  earliest  elementary  grades.  The  depersonal- 
ization wh i ch  . 1 s rael i university  students  experience  in  respect  to 
school  is  worsened  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  mechanisms  by  which 
students  can  make  their  grievances  known  to  the  faculty  or  admini- 
strators. Universities,  especially  the  Heb rew  Un i vers i ty  (which  has 
the  largest  dormitory  population),  claim  the  right  to  oversee  their 
students'  non-academic  and  off-campus  activities;  this  problem  came 
to  a head  (no  pun  . i ntended ) in  late  I968  and  1969  when  the  latter 
institution  expelled  several  students  for  having  allegedly  used  ha- 
shish in  off-campus  dormitories,  in  a different  part  of  the  city. 
Characteristically,  the  university  denied  having  made  the  expul- 
sions, However,  the  university  did  incur  the  wrath  or  some  of  the 
faculty  when,  without  having  waited  for  the  outcome  of  his  trial. 


it  began  expulsion  proceedings  against  a student  who  was  arrested  for 
posession  of  hashish  in  his  private  apartment,  Led  by  a senior  member 
of  the  faculty,  who  is  a highly  Westernized  individual,  several  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  threatened  to  publicize  the  university's  policies 
in  the  press;  an  agreement  was  quietly  reached  with  these  faculty  that 
the  student  would  not  be  expelled.  Whether  by  oversight  or  not,  these 
faculty  members  agreed  only  to  a decision  in  connection  with  this 
particular  student;  they  did  not  gain  an  accession  in  principle. 

Young  faculty  --  who,  in  Germanic  tradition,  in  effect  tend  to 
include  everyone  below  departmental  chairmen  or  the  "great  man"  of  a 
department  --  are  equally  resentful,  but  for  quite  different  reasons. 
Most  symptomatic  of  the  "last  German  university"  is  the  custom  where- 
by the  dominant  professor  in  a department  parcels  out  research  prob- 
lems to  his  juniors  which  he  then  presents  as  his  own  in  a periodic 
magnum  opus.  Not  only  does  this  deprive  the  former  of  the  recog- 
nition which  they  consider  their  due,  but  they  are  often  restricted 
from  carrying  out  the  research  which  they  are  more  interested  in; 
their  status  is  often  comparable  to  sharecroppers,  albeit  titled  ones. 
It  is  customary  in  Israeli  universities  for  people  to  get  all  of  their 
higher  education  at  the  same  institution  and  in  the  same  department; 
students  wishing  to  go  on  for  M.  A.  and  Ph . D.  degrees  are  dis- 
couraged from  transferring  to  other  schools.  As  noted  earlier,  this 
is  rationalized  in  terms  of  providing  students  with  "a  consistent 
point  of  view."  Hence,  people  who  do  go  on  for  the  Ph . D.  --  and 
they  are  very  few  --  have  generally  spent  all  their  academic  lives 
in  the  same  department  and  usually  under  the  same  professor.  In  this 
kind  of  situation,  servility  is  learned  early  and  has  long  and  re- 
peated reinforcements.  This  situation  is  true  in  most  departments 
in  the  country.  While  there  are  indications  of  change  with  respect 
to  this  in  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa  Universities,  it  will  remain  limited 
as  long  as  these  schools  continue  to  be  under  the  administrative 
control  of  the  Hebrew  University:  promotions  and  appointments  at 
the  other  universities  must  have  the  approval  of  parallel  depart- 
ments at  the  Hebrew  University,  and  many  departmental  and  university 
committees  at  the  other  universities  include  representatives  of  the 
Hebrew  University. 

Academic  freedom,  as  we  know  it  in  the  United  States,  is  limited. 
There  have  been  faculty  who  have  lost  their  Jobs  when  their  public 
criticisms  of  state  pol ic i es , whether  in  regard  to  education  or  po- 
litical and  military  policies,  exceed  accepted  bounds.  Thus,  to  cite 
some  cases,  it  is  not  acceptable  to  publish  research  demonstrating 
the  genocidal  ideology  of  Israeli  elementary  school  education;  one 
does  not  advocate  Israel's  abandonment  of  a Zionist  ideology;  one 
does  not  argue  publicly  that  Israel  maintains  a policy  of  apartheid 
with  respect  to  i ts  Arab  citizens;  one  does  not  say  overly  loudly 
that  Israel's  insistence  on  direct  negotiations  with  the  Arab  states 
is  a ploy  to  prevent  a peaceful  settlement. 

Why  did  not  the  examples  of  students  and  young  faculty  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  in  I968  serve  for  Israel?  Israelis  themselves 
crfer  several  explanations  which  are  worth  considering;  they  not  only 
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reveal  something  about  Israel  itself  but  they  also  contain  a grain 
of  truth.  Most  frequently  offered  explanations  center  around  the 
state  of  war  under  which  Israel  has  lived  --  though  not  always  ac- 
tive war,  which  often  tends  to  be  overlooked  in  Israel  --  since  1947, 
the  year  before  independence  from  British  rule  was  achieved. 

For  example,  it  is  noted  by  Israelis  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  male  students  do  not  reach  the  university  until  they  are 
about  21  or  22;  there  Is  nearly  universal  conscription  for  men  begin- 
ning at  18  or  when  they  complete  secondary  school,  and  the  period  of 
service  is  three  years.  (it  may  soon  be  extended,  depending  on  the 
outcome  of  Israel's  current  economic  crisis  as  well  as  military  needs.) 
Conscription  is  not  as  nearly  universal  for  women,  but  most  female 
university  students  have  served  the  legally  required  two  years  in  the 
army.  Hence,  it  is  often  maintained,  Israeli  university  students  are 
much  more  mature  than  their  confreres  In  universities  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

Some  local  observers  go  on  to  maintain  that  the  students' 
added  years  make  them  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  want  to  marry, 
raise  families,  and  settle  down.  Equating  age  with  maturity,  these 
commentators  then  point  out  that  such  preoccupations  leave  little 
time  or  energy  for  the  frivolities  of  other  university  students. 

They  want  to  get  on  with  the  task  of  earning  their  degrees  and  then 
earning  a livelihood.  This  is  an  important  point.  Israeli  students 
and  faculty  are  a g r i m and  determined  lot,  though  they  are  not  very 
different  in  this  from  the  rest  of  th^  copulation.  I was  repeatedly 
impressed  with. the  seriousness  of  students  and  faculty,  especially 
in  contrast  to  the  United  States.  Only  rarely  does  one  see  student 
pranks  and  gaiety;  when  these  do  occur,  they  are  almost  always  well 
organized  and  are  usually  on  occasions  of  nationalistic  holidays 
and  celebrations.  Mos t . not i ceab 1 y lacking  is  the  carefree  relaxa- 
tion and  easygoing  reflectiveness  that  is  often  a hallmark  of  univer- 
sities elsewhere.  Humor  is  also  conspicuously  absent. 

A few  people  go  on  to  point  out  that  Israeli  men  remain  subject 
to  reserve  duty  ””  which,  especially  these  days,  is  arduous  and  danger- 
ous until  they  are  4-9;  students  and  faculty  are  called  up  annually, 
as  are  most  other  men,  for  periods  of  up  to  40  days.  This,  it  is 
sometimes  maintained,  provides  a regular  and  readymade  displacement 
of  aggression.  "By  the  time  they  come  back  to  school,"  one  recently 
retired  general  (aged  42)  tb1d  me,  "they  are  not  so  eager  to  go  after 
deans." 

Others,  perhaps  more  romantically  inclined,  disregard  the  military 
emphasis  and  point  to  the  fact  that  Israel  Is  a young  country  which  was 
built  on  a pioneering  spirit.  Unlike  most  observers  of  the  Israeli 
scene,  they  assert  that  this  elan  has  not  been  lost  among  the  nation's 
youth,  especially  those  in  the  universities.  Such  commentators  then 
go  on  to  say  that  faculty  and  students  are  conscious  of  the  need  to 
keep  building  the  country  "making  the  desert  bloom"  is  one  of  their 
favorite  slogans  --  and  are  thus  uninterested  in  destroying  any  of  the 
country's  institutions,  especially  Its  universities.  Such  statements 
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usually  mark  a speaker  as  being  over^SO , and  have  almost  no  relation  to 
the  real  concerns  of  students  and  facul ty. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  yc^ng  Israel  is  neve r protest  against  the 
established  social  and  academic  order„  There  have  been  cases  recently 
of  Israel  f soldiers  refusing  to  carry  out  rn'riitary  orders  to  break  up 
demonstrations  by  schoolgirls  and  women  In  the  occupied  territories, 

(!n  such  cases,  the  entire  unit  is  replaced,  and  not  just  the  individual 
soldiers.)  There  has  also  been  a rather  violent  university  demonstra'* 
tion,  though  for  goals  that  would  puzzle  many  Western  university  demon" 
strators.  Jn  May  1969,  the  accountancy  students  petitioned  Haifa 
University  College  that  the.  B.A,  degree  be  awarded  at  the  end  of  their 
course  of  studies;  currently,  they  receive  only  a certificate.  This 
included  the  demand  that  their  department  be  administered  by  the  social 
sciences  faculty  at  Hebrew  University,  so  that  they  would  have  the 
proper  academic  status  which  iwouid  then  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
receive  B.A,  degrees.  When  Haifa  University  demurred,  the  accountancy 
students  declared  a student  strike,  and  were  later  Joined  by  the  rest 
of  the  students  at  the  school.  The  latter,  however,  announced  that 
their  participation  In  the  strike  would  be  for  three  days:  on  a Thurs- 

day and  the  following  Monday  and  Tuesday,  On  the  second  day  of  the 
nearly  total  strike  at  the  Institution,  the  students  resorted  to  dis- 
ruptions of  the  few  classes  that  were  being  held.  The  highlight  of 
this  occurred  when  an  instructor  bit  one  of  the  disrupting  students 
on  the  hand.  The  Hebrew  University  later  announced  that  its  social 
science  faculties  would  assume  responsibility  for  the  Haifa  accountancy 
department,  in  June  1969,  junior  faculty  at  Tel  Aviv  University  staged 
a two-hour  boycott  of  their  classes  protesting  the  dismissal  of  Dr, 
Georges  Tamarin,  a psychologist,  whose  research  has  Included  a scathing 
study  of  genocidal  ideology  in  Israeli  elementary  school  education. 

This  is  becoming  an  annual  issue  at  Tel  Aviv  University,  and  it  is 
curious  that  It  erupts  Just  prior  to  summer  vacations.  But  even  more 
interesting  is  the  battle-cry  of  these  Junior  faculty.  They  wanted  to 
make  it  clear  that  they  could  not  be  dismissed  out  of  hand  like  ordinary 
workers;  they  did  not  explicitly  demand  guarantees  of  academic  freedom. 


The  most  permanent  and  prominent  opposition  to  established  Israeli 
domestic  and  foreign  policies  is  a very  small  group  of  students  known 
(tr,,  compass).  They  are  socialists,  ant  i -Z  ion  i sts  , opposed 
to  the  country*s  occupation  of  conquered  territories,  and  they  are 
constantly  agitating  for  equal  rights  for  Israeli  Arabs  (who  live  under 
an  apartheid  system).  Numerically  insignificant  (they  number  about 
150)5  they  are  under  constant  surveillance  by  Israeli  security  services. 
An  Israel  1 non-academic  scientist  whom  1 know  once  wrote  a letter  of 
recommendation  for  a student  who  was  applying  for  admission  to  a European 
university;  after  arriving  there,  the  student  Joined  a small  group  of 
members  who  v^ere  also  studying  there.  Shortly  afterward,  the 
scientist  who  had  written  the  letter  of  recommendation  was  visited  by 
a security  agent  VN/ho  demanded  to  know  why  the  former  had  written  an 
endorsement  of  such  a person.  (The  agent  was  firmly,  but  politely,  told 
to  peddle  his  wares  elsewhere.  The  scientist's  non-academic  standing  is 
important  in  this  connection.)  Many  Israelis  believe  that  this  group  is 
made  up  largely  of  foreign  students.  However,  as  far  as  1 have  been  able 


to  determi ne  and  Hazpen  Is  understandably  secretive  about  its  member- 
ship --  all  of  Its  members  are  Israelis.  (There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  non-Israeli  members  of  Hazpen  would  long  since  have  been  deported.) 

But  the  most  frequent  harassment  of  Mazpen  is  by  their  fellow 
students,  usually  v^/hen  the  group  sells  its  monthly  newspaper  ■ — an 
excellent  and  professional  publication  which  could  be  emulated  by  others 
on  the  country’s  campuses.  On  one  campus  (Haifa)  , dogs  were  set  on 
the  Mazpen  students  and  they  were  driven  off  the  grounds.  (I  was  unable 
to  learn  whether  the  dogs  belonged  to  the  security  forces  or  were  pri- 
vately owned.)  On  another  campus-  (Jerusalem) , they  are  regularly 
attacked  physically  by  a very  small  group  of  fellow  students;  most, 
however,  simply  ignore  them.  Nor  are  female  vendors  of  the  newspaper 
free  from  such  attacks.  On  one  occasion,  I saw  security  guards  at  the 
university  try  to  drive  the  Mazpen  group  from  the  campus  grounds  -- 
which  they  had  no  legal  right  to  do  --  but  then  stand  passively  as  a 
band  of  male  students  pummeled  one  of  the  girls  selling  the  newspaper. 
Were  it  not  for  the  intervention  of  her  fellow  Mazpen  members,  the 
result  would  have  been  tragic.  Although  these  assaults  are  regular 
and  recurrent,  and  are  under  surveillance  by  plainclothes  intelligence 
personnel,  the  universities  do  not  provide  protection  for  the  group. 

The  Israeli  press  does  not  provide  coverage  of  these  incidents,  even 
though  they  take  place  at  regularly  scheduled  intervals,  and  other 
university  activities  receive  fairly  extensive  newspaper  reportage. 

It  is  not  that  these  incidents  are  unknown;  a few  reporters  have  told 
me,  "We  must  get  around  to  that  one  of  these  days." 


Naturally,  activism  is  easier  to  describe  than  passivity.  The 
few  instances  of  outspoken  dissent  that  1 have  noted  should  not  be 
regarded  as  indications  of  a society  or  generation  in  ferment.  Such 
challenges  to  established  authority  are  infrequent  in  Israel.  To 
return  to  my  theme  here  --  the  possible  reasons  for  the  passivity  of 
Israel’s  younger  generations  --  i noted  that  many  of  the  explanations 
offered  locally  contain  an  element  of  truth.  However,  they  leave  much 
unsaid.  It  is  to  these  factors,  many  of  which  operate  below  the  surface 
of  Israeli  social  and  political  life,  that  i now  want  to  turn.  There 
seem  to  be  four  major  sources  of  this  passivity:  (1)  The  success  of 

Israeli  education  from  the  earliest  grades  In  establishing  intellectual 
passivity;  (2)  the  role  of  myth-symbol -systems  in  fostering  identifica- 
tion with  established  authority;  (3)  the  role  of  national  political 
parties  in  campus  student  organizations;  and  (4)  the  commingling  of 
police  and  military  authority.  1 will  discuss  each  of  these  in' turn. 

(l)  The  success  of  Israeli  education  in  establishing  intellectual 
passivity.  1 have  already  noted  that  religious  subjects  — Bible, 
Prophets,  Oral  Law,  and  the  like  --  occupy  a very  large  proportion  of 
the  curricular  schedule  in  Israeli  elementary  schools  from  the  earliest 
grades.  The  theme,  "Thus  said  God,"  is  repeated  almost  daily,  sometimes 
explicitly.  What  is  important  in  this  connection  is  that  these  subjects 
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are  not  taught  as  literature  or  as  examples  of  the  history  of  human 
thought  and  knowledge^  they  are  taught  as  they  were  originally  intended 
As  even  a casual  familiarity  with  the  Bible  and  the  Prophets  reveals 
especially  the  Book  of  Joshua,  with  its  genocldal  ideology,  on  which 
so  much  emphasis  Is  placed  In  Israeli  schools  one  of  the! r principal 
themes  is  the  legitimation  of  the  established  social  order  as  God's 
will  and  design.  The  legitimacy  of  Israel’s  current  existence  as  an 
autonomous  nation  is  explicitly  taught  in  the  schools  as  an  expression 
of  God  s intent  as  reveal eid  In  the  Bible  and  Prophets.  Explicit  paral- 
lels are  drawn  in  classroom  lessons  between  the  accounts  of  battles  n 
the  Prophets  and  20th  century  wars  fought  by  Israel,  especially  those 
in  1967.  Even  in  non-religious  schools,  these  victories  are  discussed 
by  teachers  as  demonstrations  of  God's  will,  as  are  leadership  and  legal 
systems.  While  it  is  difficult  to  know  the  precise  connections  made  by 
children  as  a result  of  these  years  of  repetition  of  such  themes,  It 
IS  doubtful  whether  the  Impact  is  lost.  Such  studies  continue  through 
secondary  school , and  nearly  rote  memorization  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Prophets  is  indispensable  for  passing  the  examinations  which  govern 

university,  i know  Israelis  who  have  not  looked  at 
the  Old  Testament  In  more  than  a decade  who  can  still  recite  whole 
chapters  (especially  of  the  Book  of  Joshua)  verbatim.  Most  Israeli 
Arab  university  students,  Muslim  or  Christian,  have  greater  familiarity 
with  the  Old  Testament  than  with  the  Koran.  Biblical  accounts  of  ancient 
battles  continue  to  be  used  as  texts  in  the  Israeli  army's  officer 
training  courses.  As  put  to  me  by  one  who  is  very  close  to  the  army's 
training  programs,  "Why  is  the  rest  of  the  world  so  surprised  that  we 
have  such  a successful  army?  Look  at  our  history;  we've  been  the  most 
warlike  nation  m the  world," 

This  is’of  course  highly  speculative,  but  1 do  not  think  there 
can  be  much  doubt  that  such  education  at  the  earliest  years  of  psycho- 
^ogica  and  intellectual  vulnerability  has  a lasting  influence.  Can 
It  be  expected  that  people,  at  whatever  age,  will  attack  the  established 
social  order  - academic  or  political  - when  their  first  introductions 
to  and  awareness  of  authority  are  phrased  In  terms  of  the  deity's  will? 
What  can  be  more  terrifying  to  a child  than  the  wrath  of  God  — and  is 
there  a more  wrathful  deity  than  the  one  depicted  in  the  Old  Testament 
especially  when  it  Is  coupled  with  daily  reminders  of  an  enemy  who 
seeks  to  destroy  his  home  and  people? 

Israel  is  often  give  a hint  of  this  — without,  of  course,  intending 
to  do  so  — when  they  speak  of  the  social  rebelliousness  in  which  they 
have  indulged.  An  important  part  of  Israeli  lore  is  that  the  original 
Jewish  settlers  of  JdbbMt^  (communal  settlements)  in  the  first  decades 
of  this  century  were  the  products  of  highly  orthodox  religious  families 
in  astern  Europe,  Part  of  their  Ideology  in  establishing  these  settle- 
ments was  an  explicit  rejection  of  diaspora  definitions  of  Jewishness, 
whether  in  connection  with  religion  or  concepts  of  appropriate  labor. 
Disregard  of  dietary  and  other  traditional  Jewish  laws  was  as  integral  a 
part  of  their  way  of  life  as  their  anti-intel lectual ism  and  their  shun- 
ning of  the  customary  status  of  a "nation  of  shopkeepers,"  Most  of  the 


people  in  control  today  of  Israel!  education  are  veterans  of  this  group; 
they  remain  non~rel igious , and  sometimes  anti-religious.  Since  one  of 
my  research  interests  was  the  role  of  religious  education  In  Israeli 
political  legitimation,  I frequently  discussed  these  problems  with  the 
controllers  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  and  curriculum 
planners.  Almost  inevitably,  they  cited  their  explicit  rejections  in 
their  youthful  years  of  the  religiosity  of  their  parents  in  Eastern 
Europe  when  they  migrated  to  what  was  then  knov/n  as  Palestine.  However, 
whether  explaining  why  all  laws  concerning  personal  status  are  religious 
laws,  the  retention  of  religious  education,  or  that  even  the  most  anti- 
religious  members  of  kibbutzim  during  the  1920s  and  1930s  agreed  to 
religious  marriages  (which  they  otherwise  decried),  it  was  almost  uni- 
formly said  by  these  original  settlers,  “Whenever  one  of  us  saw  an  old 
man  with  a skullcap  and  a beard,  we  saw  our  fathers  and  grandfathers." 

It  is  interesting  that  the  statement  was  so  highly  stereotyped,  if  not 
cathechet i ca 1 . 

But  It  is  not  only  in  terms  of  curricular  content  and  ideology 
that  Israeli  education  seems  to  succeed.  Closely  related  is  the  method 
of  teaching.  As  noted,  classroom  instruction  involves  minimal  par- 
ticipation by  pupils.  The  incident  of  Mrs.  L.  and  her  Inspector,  de- 
scribed in  the  last  chapter,  is  representative  of  teacher-pupil  relations: 
"Do  not  let  the  children  try  to  learn  for  themselves;  tell  them,  and 
then  they  will  know."  Or,  in  the  words  of  the  principal  of  a state- 
supported  religious  school  In  a Development  Town,  teachers  dispense  gifts 
of  knowledge  from  some  Olympian  height  with  no  attempt  to  involve  pupils 
in  the  process  of  uncovering  knowledge.  In  most  schools,  children  ask 
almost  no  questions,  and  there  were  some  schools  in  which  1 visited  in 
which  no  questions  at  all  were  asked  In  the  course  of  an  entire  week. 

This  training  is  clearly  manifest  at  the  university  level.  When  1 
asserted  before  a graduate  seminar  that  1 had  been  invited  to  teach 
that  Max  Weber  had  been  clearly  wrong  in  some  of  his  historical  inter- 
pretations, the  group  was  unabashedly  shocked;  Weber  Is  sacred  in 
Israeli  sociology.  They  had  reduced  VJeber  to  catechetical  knowledge 
and,  from  what  they  seemed  to  have  been  told,  modern  social  science  is 
a long  footnote  demonstrating  Weber's  brilliance.  1 suggested  to  the 
group  that  they  turn  to  the  same  sources  of  data  that  ! had  used  to  see 
whether  they  could  come  to  a different  conclusion  from  mine.  I never 
succeeded  in  getting  them  to  do  this  during  the  entire  trimester.  1 
often  got  the  feeling  that  1 would  make  about  as  much  headway  in  ar- 
guing for  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  In  a vesh i va.  The  philosophy 
of  "Look,  but  don't  touch"  in  science  instruction  produces  Its  own 
harvest. 

(2)  The  role  of  mvth-svmbol -systems  in  fostering  identification 
with  established  authority.  In  many  societies,  and  especially  in  Israel, 
it  i s«  often  impossible  to  understand  the  group's  history  as  a whole; 
instead,  it  Is  necessary  to  regard  each  generation  In  the  population 
as  a distinct  entity  which  has  been  subject  to  its  own  pressures  and 
experiences,  Including  its  relationships  with  the  other  generations. 

Thus,  in  Israel,  for  example,  it  Is  necessary  to  appreciate  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  settlers  who  arrived  Just  prior  to  World  War  1 — 
and  who  now  rule  the  country  in  a fairly  closed  and  Inbred  oligarchy  -- 
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in  terms  of  their  rejection  o>f  most  standards  of  Jewishness,  the  hard- 
ships they  endured  after  arrival  in  the  desolate  Promised  Land,  their 
establishment  of  kibbutzim,  the  guidelines  they  established  for  Jewish- 
Arab  and  other  political  relations,  and  the  like.  Much  of  the  socio- 
logical literature  on  Israel  Is  devoted  to  the  characteristics  and 
achievements  of  these  generations,  defined  primarily  though  to  some 
extent  erroneously  — In  terms  of  membership  in  different  Immigration 
waves.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  an  ‘‘expert”  on  Israeli  society 
is  the  ability  to  rattle  off  the  years  during  which  different  Immigra- 
tion waves  arrived  in  the  country  and  ‘V/ho“s  who”  In  each  of  the  groups 
of  immigrants.  Naturally,  this  situation  continues  to  be  underwritten 
in  much  Israeli  sociological  research  by  the  oligarchy  whose  distinc- 
tiveness is  thereby  maintained.  To  a large  extent,  this  Is  an  accurate 
reflection  of  reality,  especially  when  one  seeks  to  understand  who  is 
included  in  or  excluded  from  the  nation’s  oligarchy.  But  it  Is  errone- 
ous to  the  extent  that  this  generational -Immigration  division  tends  to 
exclude  people  born  In  Israel,  including  those  whose  families  lived 
there  for  many  generat ions  prior  to  the  20th  century,  A corollary  of 
this  is  that,  instead  of  a “generation  gap”  in  Israel  , there  are  many 
"generation  gaps,”  each  finding  much  to  complain  about  in  all  the 
others.  Thus,  Israeli  WASPS  (White  AskenazI  Sabras  with  ProtekzIa) 
can  wax  eloquent  on  the  “primit i vi ty”  of  the  Asians  and  North  Africans 
who  migrated  to  Israel  between  19^9  and  1955  or  the  rate  of  delinquency 
(partly  real,  partly  imagined)  of  these  immigrants’  children.  Before 
the  war  of  June  I967,  older  Israelis,  especially  those  from  the  same 
generation  as  the  oligarchy  (one  of  whose  characteristics  is  often  a 
preference  for  conducting  political  and  financial  business  In  Yiddish) 
complained  endlessly  in  public  about  their  children’s  generation  (the 
their  lack  of  idealism  and  pioneering  spirit,  their  ^^ma* 
terialism”  and  concern  with  status  and  occupational  security,  and  the 
like.  Immediately  after  the  war,  during  which  this  army  excelled  in  a 
fashion  previously  unknown  In  any  nations'  history,  these  complaints 
Were  changed  to  paeans  of  adulation  of  “the  golden  generation  which 
we  have  raised.  Understandably,  the  group  referred  to  resented  both 
extreme  characterizations. 

But  cutting  across  these  generational  chasms  is  an  important  myth- 
which-blnds;  my  reference  to  this  as  “myth”  does  not  imply  that  it  is 
not  true  --  since  most  myths  contain  germs  of  truth  or  referents  in 
reality  --  but  rather  that  it  produces  a particular  sense  or  conscious- 
ness that  ”we  are  all  In  this  together,”  One  of  the  important  reali- 
ties oflsraeli  life  is  that,  beginning  with  the  current  generation  of 

un i vers  I ty students  and  moving  backward,  every  generation  of  adults  in 

J_srae1  have  participated  in  a major  war.  Some  individuals  have  actively 
participated  in  all  three  wars  in  addition  to  having  served  in  the 
underground  armies  of  the  British  Mandate  period.  Each  of  these  wars 
has,  in  its  own  way,  been  defined  as  a “war  for  survival”  --  the  “War 
for  Independence”  of  I9W9,  which  broke  out  when  Israel’s  neighboring 
states  invaded  it  when  It  became  independent  of  British  rule  in  May 
1948;  the  Sinai  ‘‘campaign”  of  1956,  fought  Jointly  with  the  British  and 
French,  about  which  not  a few  Israelis  had  qualms  of  conscience  and  in 
which  some  refused  to  serve;  and  the  war  of  June  1967,  in  which  some 
men  of  the  disenfranchised  ethnic  groups  refused  to  serve  on  the  grounds 
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that  "this  Is  an  Ashkenazi  [^Western,  or  European]  war , go  fight  your 
own  warso"  (1  once  overheard  a street  conversation,  in  which  a woman 
said  to  a friend,  "He's  not  a human  being,  he*s  an  Ashkenazi.")  in 
speaking  about  the  current  generation  of  university  students  In  Israel, 
it  is  important  to  bear  In  mind  that  although  Sephardim  (Easterners, 
those  primarily  from  Aslan  and  North  African  countries  and  their  de- 
scendants) constitute  more  than  half  of  the  country's  Jewish  population, 
they  make  up  only  about  12%  of  the  university  student  bodies.  This, 
of  course,  is  only  one  aspect  of  their  disenfranchisement. 


Now,  there  is  nothing  1 i ke  a war  to  produce  a sense  of  camaraderie | 
it  binds  people  to  each  other  as  few  other  experiences  are  able  to.  But 
when  aj_l  the  generations  in  a national  society  have  participated  In  the 
same  .type  of  war  --  a "war  for  survival"  an  important  basis  has  been 
laid  for  a sense  of  national  unity  and  Inter-generational  identification. 
In  Israel,  as  in  some  other  societies,  this  has  important  concrete  re- 
percussions in  daily  social  life  --  in  the  basic  human  concern  of  getting 
from  one  day  to  the  next  --  which  thereby  serve  to  provide  additional 
common  characteristics  for  all  the  adult  generations.  Two  of  these  are 
especially  important. 


The  first  of  these  is  that  one's  army  peers  provide  him  with  the 
kinds  of  people  who,  to  use  the  sociological  jargon,  constitute  one  of 
the  most  important  mechanisms  according  to  which  day-to-day  social 
relations  are  organized;  chev ra . It  will  be  recalled  that  without 
such  a solidary  and  intimate  association  of  close  friends,  one  is, 
for  all  intents  and  purposes  (especially  occupational),  an  isolate  in 
Israeli  society.  In  getting  a Job,  coping  with  the  labyrinthan  web 
of  bureaucrat ic  offices  and  regulations  that  govern  most  aspects  of 
daily  life  in  Israel,  as  well  as  in  the  more  basic  area  of  having  de- 


pendable social  contacts,  it  is  extraordinarily  difficult  and  often 


painful  in  trying  to  get  through  one  day  and  to  another.  As  also  noted, 
this  has  many  sources  in  Israeli  history.  During  to  the  immigration 
periods  prior  to  World  War  1 1 , many  people  --  especial ly  those  who 
settled  in  kibbutzim  and  gained  control  of  the  political  machinery  of 
the  Jewish  sector  of  what  was  then  Palestine  --  arrived  in  the  country 
^members  of  political  parties  and  movements  which  had  been  established 
abroad.  Those  who  didn't,  and  these  were  primarily  urban  people, 
soon  understood  the  need  for  such  cliques  and,  in  response  to  the 
pressure,  formed  their  own  chevras . usually  along  lines  of  ethnicity 
and  country  of  origin.  Another  source  of  chevra  during  that  period 
which,  understandably,  established  a pattern  that  continues  until 
today  ■ was  service  in  one  of  the  underground  armies  which  fought 
against  the  British  and  Arabs,  Such  ties  are  never  lost;  many  times, 
during  my  research  in  1967”I969,  1 was  able  to  get  what  1 wanted  -- 
an  appointment  with  an  Important  official,  permission  to  observe  be- 
havior in  relatively  closed  institutions,  access  to  documents  or  archi- 
val materials,  and  the  1 i ke  --  because  an  Israeli  friend  was  willing 
to  call  a friend  with  whom  he  had  served  in  a pre-19^8  underground 
unit  who  would  either  himself  give  me  what  1 wanted  or  introduce  me  to 
someone  else,  passing  me  along  from  hand  to  hand  and  Into  overlapping 
groups  in  classic  chevra  style.  In  any  of  these  encounters,  my  initia- 
ting contact  may  have  visited  with  his  old  "buddy"  the  previous  Friday 
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night  or  he  may  not  have  seen  or  spoken  to  him  for  more  than  20  years; 
that  made  no  difference  they  st'Ml  thought  of  themselves  as  chevra  „ 
and  it  is  one  of  the  character i st i cs  of  people  with  such  bonds  of  sen” 
timent  that  they  keep  careful  track  of  each  other's  occupational  careers, 
partly  in  order  to  know  the  circumstances  in  which  they  may  be  of  help 
to  each  othero  In  the  Arab  sector,  kinship  and  village  ties  (which 
often  overlap)  and  pat ron*cl I ent  relations  have  been  the  bases  of  such 
re  1 at  ions o 

To  an  Important  degree,  the  patterns  of  chevra  filled  the  void 
left  by  the  absence  of  kinship  connections  in  the  Jewish  sector.  One 
of  the  Important  characteristics  of  the  people  who  first  established 
the  patterns  and  they  now  constitute  the  oligarchy  which  rules  the 
country  is  that  they  generally  arrived  unmarried  and  without  other 
kinship  ties;  political  and  chevra  aff i 1 iat i ons , wh I ch  were  (and  are 
still)  often  one  and  the  same,  filled  the  social  and  emotional  vacuum. 
Kinship  is  now  becoming  important  in  Israel,  in  kibbutzim  as  well  as 
in  urban  life,  but  the  voluntary  associations  of  chevra  seem  to  be  much 
preferred  over  kinship  by  the  younger  generations,  especially  university 
students  (though  not  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  kinship,  as  will  be 
seen  in  a moment). 

Chevra  is  essentially  an  int ra-generat i ona 1 pattern  of  association, 
But  there  are  two  points  at  which  it  becomes  I nter-generat i ona 1 . and 
it  is  this  which  serves  to  bind  the  younger  with  the  older  and  more 
politically  and  economically  entrenched  groups.  It  is  here  that  the 
myth”symbol -system  takes  effect.  The  first  is  in  military-crisis 
situations,  when  the  entire  nation  becomes  a single  communications 
network,  cutting  across  generational  lines.  V/henever  there  is  a war 
or  a major  battle  like  the  headline-making  raids  deep  into  Jordan 
or  Egypt  --  there  is  the  custom,  as  noted  earlier,  whereby  the  army 
arranges  for  the  men  who  were  involved  to  call  their  families.  They 
are  limited  to  the  briefest  exchanges,  and  each  informs  his  family 
that  he  Is  well,  and  then  tells  them  which  of  the  men  known  to  him  and 
to  them  is  wounded,  killed,  or  missing.  As  soon  as  he  hangs  up,  his 
family  begin  a series  of  calls  to  their  friends  and  relatives,  as  well 
as  to  the  families  of  the  casualties  whom  they  know,  passing  on  the 
news.  Thus,  each  call  from  the  field  sets  off  a geometrical ly  increasing 
series  of  calls.  Within  a couple  of  hours,  every  message  has  been  de- 
livered through  the  country's  telephone  grid.  Aside  from  the  fact  that 
this  is  an  important  source  of  unity  for  the  nation,  what  is  Important 
is  that  it  cuts  across  generational  lines.  (This  custom  may  have 
changed  recently,  since  the  Israeli  army  has  begun  ™”  for  the  first 
time  in  Its  brief  history  lying  to  the  populace  about  casualties 
incurred.  Nevertheless,  communication  patterns  within  the  society 
being  firmly  established,  the  Information  is  known  within  a day  or  two 
after  an  important  military  engagement.  This  appears  part  of  a larger 
change  in  the  relationship  of  the  army  to  the  civilian  sector  of  the 
population,  which  began  in  early  1968.)  in  a concrete  Illustration  of 
this,  the  incident  will  be  recalled  in  which  a young  soldier  used  this 
telephone  network  to  ensure  that  his  physician  stepfather  would  look  in 
on  the  former's  seriously  wounded  fellow  soldier. 
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Whenever  a saboteur  bomb  (s  exploded,  or  a rumor  spreads  that 
one  has  been  exploded,,,  the  nati'onvv/ide  telephone  networks  again  come 
to^life.  Sn  this  case,  ail  telephone  calls  converge  on  the  city  in 
which  the  bomb  exploded  (or  Is  said  to  have  gone  off),  clogging  the 
trunk  lines  for  most  of  the  day.  As  university  students  in  Jerusalem 
put  i t ^ to  me,  Every  Jewish  Momma  has  to  cal  1 to  make  sure  that  her 
child  IS  all  right.  This  is  usually  said  with  considerable  disdain, 
but  is  somewhat  deceiving.  II  happened  to  be  in  one  of  the  dormitory 
areas  late  In  the  day  of  the  morning  on  which  the  bomb  exploded  In  the 
library  cafeteria  of  the  Hebrew  University  In  Jerusalem,  and  overheard 
a conversation  between  two  ladles  who  seemed  to  be  In  their  30s. 

One  was  complaining  strenuously  to  her  friend  about  her  parents  in 
Tel  Aviv,  that  "here  It  Is  6 o®c1ock,  su'oly  they've  heard  about  the 
explosion  by  now,  and  they  still  haven't  called." 

The  second  situation  In  which  inter‘"generatlonal  lines  of  commu” 
nicatlon  are  important  Is  in  connection  v^ith  securing  a first  job; 
this  IS  especially  Important  and  relevant  for  university  students.  In 
most  bureaucratically  organized  firms  and  offices,  the  people  respon- 
sible for  hiring  are  older  than  university  graduates  who  are  24  or 
25  — seeking  their  first  employment.  That  Is,  they  cannot  be  members 
of  the  same,  or  even  overlapping,  chevras.  In  Israel  and  this  Is 
not  to  say  that  the  country  is  unique  in  this  respect  — one  gets  a 
Job  on  the  basis  of  v^hom  he  knows  (protekzia)  . more  than  on  the  basis 
ot  his  skill  and  knowledge.  Characteristically,  the  first  question 
asked  an  applicant  for  a Job,  In  one  way  or  another,  is,  "Who  sent 
you?"  rather  than,  "What  are  your  qual i float  Ions?"  (Attempts  to  In- 
stitute a true  civil  service,  and  civil-service  standards,  in  Israel 
are  meeting  with  very  strong^ res! stance.)  The  quality  of  the  Job  that 
one  gets,  especially  a position  with  opportunities  for  advancement, 
therefore  depend  to  a very  large  extent  on  one's  personal  connections; 
their  cultivation  for  university  students  are  considered  as  important, 
if  not  more  so,  as  actual  studies  during  the  three  years  that  are  spent 
at  the  university.  The  goal  in  this  connection  is  the  exploitation  of 
social  relations  with  generational  peers  who  have  strong  ties  --  such 
as  those  of  kinship  — with  administrators  who  control  employment  in 
different  firms  or  agencies.  Later,  after  one  has  his  first  Job,  his 
reliance  on  his  own  peers  --  his  chevra  --  Increases  for  mobility  and 
advancement. 

Israel  is  as  small  socially  as  it  is  geographically.  It  is  a 
country  In  which  "everyone  knows  everyone  else"  or,  if  not,  anyone 
can  find  out  all  that  Is  necessary  about  anyone  else  within  a few 

does  not  readily  rock  boats  in  such  an  atmosphere. 
While  this  may  suggest  such  a strong  element  of  reality  — the  threat 
of  withholding  Jobs  --  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  Invoke  the  abstruse 
notion  of  myth-symbol -systems  that  enhance  Identification  between  gen- 
erations. While  the  reality  considerations  may  certainly  play  a role, 

! think  it  is  insufficient  as  an  explanation.  When  people  are  committed 
to  changing  their  society  (or  any  part  of  it  In  microcosm,  such  as  the 
university),  they  do  not  ordinarily  worry  about  Jobs;  when  the  number 
of  rebels  Is  sufficiently  large,  especially  in  an  economy  which  Is 
attempting  to  expand  as  rapidly  as  Israel’s,  employers  need  prospective 
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employees  as  much  as  the  latter  need  jobs.  When  the  people  who  now 
control  Israel  were  themselves  In  their  20s ^ the  even  more  final 
threat  of  the  British  cc /on ial I sts ' gallows  did  not  serve  as  very  much 
of  a deterrent  against  underground  terrorism.  Consider  Egypt,  for 
example,  which  Is  remarkably  similar  to  Israel  In  many  respects  in 
terms  of  ideology  and  social  organization  (In  line  with  the  idea  that 
ft  takes  two  very  similar  parties  to  maintain  a quarrel).  When  Egyptian 
students  held  their  short  lived  protests  against  the  policies  of  their 
universities  in  late  1968p  they  did  not  back  down  almost  as  soon  as  they 
started  because  of  the  threat  that  Jobs  will  be  withheld  from  them.  One 
of  the  major  reasons  for  their  abortive  challenge  to  established  author” 
ity  was  the  fact  that  the  number  of  university  graduates  far  exceeds 
the  number  of  jobs  available.  Nevertheless,  they  desisted  as  soon  as 
the  Egyptian  government  closed  the  universities,  Egypt,  like  Israel, 
struggled  for  independence  against  foreign  colonialists  and,  in  both 
countries,  the  history  of  this  battle  remains  an  important  subject  of 
study  In  the  schools.  In  Egypt,  as  In  Israel,  there  is  a strong  orien* 
tatlon  to  the  past,  and  religious  ideology  and  authoritarianism  con- 
tinues to  dominate  the  school  curricula.  And,  whereas  the  Israelis 
emphasize  their  victories  in  three  wars,  the  Egyptians  emphasize  their 
losses  of  three  battles  In  a continuing  war;  In  both  countries,  military 
adventures  are  important  means  of  unifying  and  establishing  centralized 
control  over  extremely  heterogeneous  populations  in  which  localized  con- 
trol and  authority  is  religiously  validated  and  jealously  guarded  against 
centrist  encroachments. 

To  return  to  Israel,  the  fostering  of  Identification  between  the 
generations  in  the  university  Is  not  an  abstraction;  instead,  there 
are  constant  reminders  of  one  sort  or  another  that  "we  are  all  in  this 
together."  For  example,  if  a student  has  a complaint  and  goes  to  see 
the  dean  of  his  school  who  may  be  a man  or  a petite  and  very  fem- 
inine lady  who  is  never  without  a rose  on  her  desk  --  it  Is  unlikely 
that  the  dean  will  fail  to  find  some  opportunity  to  mention  his  or  her 
experiences  in  the  pre-1948  underground  armies  or  in  subsequent  wars. 

All  Israeli  men  are  subject  to  annual  (and  sometimes  more  frequent) 
calls  to  active  reserve  duty,  including  students  and  professors,  until 
they  are  49=  When  pupils  and  teachers  see  each  other  coming  and  going 
to  and  from  the  military  front  and  the  school  --  and  It  is  possible  that 
a university  Instructor  and  one  of  his  students  will  be  in  the  same  unit 
simultaneously,  or  even  that  the  student  may  be  his  teacher's  commanding 
officer  the  notion  that  "we  are  all  in  this  together"  is  quickly 
removed  from  the  abstract  realm  to  a very  concrete  and  real  Interchange- 
ability  and  inter-generational  Identification. 

The  element  of  "this"  In  "we  are  all  in  this  together,"  finally, 
not  only  refers  to  the  past,  though  it  Is  important  in  a society  In 
which  the  present  is  constantly  legitimated  by  the  past,  especially 
the  sacred  Biblical  past.  It  also  Includes  the  present:  the  separatism 

of  the  Jewish  caste,  which  rules  the  country,  from  the  Arabs,  both 
Israeli  and  foreign.  Almost  any  Jewish  university  student  and  instruc- 
tor can  recite  the  rapidly  rising  birth  rate  of  Israeli  Arabs,  which  is 
far  outdistancing  that  of  the  Jews',  no  matter  what  their  ethnic  group; 
not  unrelated  Is  the  almost  equal  ease  with  which  present  and  prospective 


metribers  of  the  ruling  group  who  are  overwhelm jirig'ly  of  Western 
origin  can  recite,  the  h:*gh  birth  rates  of  those  who  came  from 
the  Asian  and  North  African  countries  (the  ’'Oriental  s*')  and  their 
descendant .■» 3 V'/ho  now  constitute  almost  55%  of  the  populatioino  Both 
sets  of  statistics  are  politically  charged ^ and  they  are  almost 
universal ly^  regarded  as  potential 1y  dangerous  threats  to  the  groups 
that  control  the  count  ry  ^ s major  Inst  I • uit  i ons.  Many  peop  le  have  ob” 
served  that  the  worst  thing  that  Israel  s neighboring  Arab  states 
could  do  to  the  Israeli  “E.stab  H shment”  ss  to  declare  peace  or  allow 
It  to  break  out.  ll  is  generally  agreed  in  Israel  that  the  tenure  of 
the  ruling  groups  would  be  no  more  than  about  six  months;  some  es- 
timates are  even  less  generous.  If  and  when  that  happens,  the  ration- 
maintaining  the  status  quo  --  that  Israel’s  neighboring  states 
will  Invade  It  at  the  first  sign  of  Internal  disunity  V'/MI  disappear 
with  respect  to  apartheid  policies  for  Israeli  Arabs,  a rigid  class 
structure  within  the  Jewish  caste,  and  an  oligarchic  political  system, 

(3)  Xjl^.XQj.^J^_jna_t  1 ona  I political  parties  In  campus  student 
organ i zatjpns^o  Israel  Is  known  to  many  observers  as  an  extremely 
politicized  countryo  Not  only  does  it  have  a plethora  of  political 
parties  covering  the  entire  political  spectrum.  Including  religious 
and  non-religious  parties,  but  It  is  a country  in  which  political 
relationships  are  often  highly  personalized  and  personal  relations 
are  often  politicized.  Alignments  and  coalitions  inside  and  outside 
the  cabinet  are  constantly  shifting,  and  they  can  be  threatened  by 
such  major  Issues  as  foreign  and  economic  policy  or  by  such  matters  -- 
whlch^to  some  Israelis  are  even  more  important  --  as  whether  to  permit 
television  broadcasts  on  the  sabbath.  Political  discussions  and  ar- 
guments are  frequent  and  volatile,  election  campaigns  are  marked  by 
an  intensity  rarely  matched  In  other  countries,  and  an  election  day 
Is  a national  festive  occasion  on  which  everyone  goes  to  the  polls 
dressed  In  sabbath  finery. 

But  this  surface  political  volatility  Is  somewhat  deceiving. 

Freedom  of  expression  In  political  matters  Is  often  sharply  curtained, 

In  personal  exchanges  and  in  official  policy.  On  a personal  level,  a 
person  may  find  himself  charged  as  a traitor  or  renegade  If  he  out- 
spokenly favors  a policy  of  egalitarianism  with  respect  to  Israel’s 
Arabs^or  If,  to  take  a more  pressing  contemporary  Issue,  he  favors 
im,medlate  withdrawal  from  the  occupied  (or,  as  some  Israelis  say, 
liberated)  territories  and  a Middle  East  settlement  v\/hether  by  direct 
negotiations  or  other  means  (which  are  clearly  within  the  range  of 
possibilities).  To  call  someone  a traitor  or  renegade  in  Israel  Is 
not  a matter  of  mere  name-calling  versus  sticks  and  stones;  the  two 
are^ Interchangeabie,  As  a fairly  well  placed  official  of  a government 
ministry  put  It  to  me,  ’“If  I was  ever  overheard  saying  at  a party,  for 
example,  that  Israel  should  renounce  Its  Zionist  Ideology  or  if  I joined 
the  wrong  political  party,  within  a month  I would  find  myself  without 
a job,  I would  start  having  trouble  with  my  water  meter  and  rates,  my 
mortgage  schedule  vrould  be  seriously  questioned,  I would  start  having 
trouble  with  my  telephone,  I v^/ould  start  having  trouble  with  my  elec- 
tricity, and  my  bank  would  start  calling  me  to  come  in  every  day  to 
check  my  balance  sheet,”  An  Israeli  Arab  who  Is  overheard  saying  -- 
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and  who  Is  reported  to  the  Intelligence  services  by  the  letter’s 
ubiquitous  informers  such  things  as  that  Arabs  have  the  same 
rights  to  cultural  autonomy  and  development  as  Jews  will  almost  cer™ 
tainly,  especially  if  he  is  a member  of  the  rather  large  Arab  In” 
te i 1 egents i a , find  himself  placed  under  administrative  detention. 

This  is  a law  carried  over  from  I9A5  that  Is,  from  the  period  of 
British  authority  ””  under  Vyfhich  a person  may  be  forbidden  to  enter 
certain  places  (like  East  Jerusalem) , confined  to  his  village  for  a 
definite  or  indefinite  period,  or  jailed  without  rights  of  habeas 
corpus,  without  the  right  to  know  the  nature  of  the  charges  against 
him,  and  without  rights  of  Judicial  appeal.  This  law  Is  applied 
almost  exclusively  to  Arabs, 

Officially,  It  is  possible  for  political  parties  to  be  declared 
illegal  by  fiat  (by  the  Minister  of  Interior)  on  the  grounds  that  they 
endanger  the  security  of  the  state.  When  this  Is  don e,  it  usually 
happens  Just  prior  to  national  elections  --  all  elections  In  Israel 
are  national  and  is  applied  to  Arab  political  parties  or  to  Jewish 
parties  that  adopt  a pro-lsraeli  Arab  platform  when  it  appears  from 
pre-election  surveys  that  they  may  gain  enough  votes  to  seat  a few 
members  in  the  parliament.  The  calendar  also  plays  an  Important 
role  In  official  control  of  politically  outspoken  Arab  university 
students,  who  are  most  often  placed  under  administrative  detention 
in  their  home  villages  Just  prior  to  examination  periods. 

This  Is  the  climatic  background  to  the  role  of  Israeli  political 
parties  in  social  Institutions  generally  and  in  university-student 
life  In  particular.  A general  rule  of  Israeli  social  and  political 
life  Is  that  there  is  no  major  organization  which  Is  free  of  direct 
political-party  representation.  For  example,  the  executive  com-rnittees 
H i stadrut  (the  Israel  General  Federation  of  Labor)  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  are  elected  by  proportional  representation 
from  lists  representing  all  of  the  country's  political  parties.  That 
is,  a member  of  either  of  these  organizations  casts  his  vote  for  a 
party  slate,  not  for  an  Individual  ; the  members  of  the  respective 
executive  committee  are  chosen  according  to  their  predetermined  po- 
sitions on  their  parties'  lists,  each  political  party  receiving  the 
number  of  positions  warranted  by  Its  proportion  of  the  votes  cast. 
Whether  or  not  one's  name  appears  on  a party's  election  list  — that 
is,  whether  he  is  a candidate  for  election  — is  not  determined  by 
any  popular  procedure  but  by  the  party's  own  executive.  Mavericks 
can  only  stand  for  election  by  forming  their  own  parties,  which  is  a 
difficult  and  expensive  procedure.  Members  of  university  studeni- 
councils  are  elected  according  to  the  same  system. 

This  is  important  because  political  parties  In  Israel,  as  else- 
where, are  inseparable  from  centralized  governm.enta  1 authority  and 
control,  the  administration  of  supposedly  autonomous  local  bodies  by 
people  who  are  chosen  according  to  their  pol I t 1 ca I -pa rty  af f i 1 lat ion 
inevitably  and  necessarily  leads  to  central  governmental  control  over 
these  local  bodies.  For  example,  although  the  Hi stadrut  is  often  In 
conflict  with  the  government  over  such  things  as  wage  policies  -- 
the  interest  of  the  former  being  sn  higher  wages  while  the  government 
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ss  trying  to  con  t ro  I a sp  ■ r*it  J i sng  I n f I t on  ■"*■  It  generally  emerges 
that  the  policies  of  the  two  end  In  close  harmony  after  the  rhetorical 
flurries  have  died  down.  Pc?  I 5 £ i ca  I parties  in  Israel  maintain  a 
considerable  amount  of  d i sc « p I i ne  over  their  members ; although  this 
13  beginning  to  lose  much  of  s ts  whiplash , expulsion  from  a party  in 
Israel  carries  many  of  the  same  consequences  and  implications  as 
medieval  excommunication.  When  the.  Israel  Labor  Party  (formerly  known 
Mapa I « before  it  swallowed  up  several  of  the  other  labor  parties  in 
early  1969)  , which  is  practically  synonomous  with  the  government  of 
the  country 3 decrees  that  there  will  be  no  wage  increases,,  at  least 
until  after  the  elections  of  1969s  it  will  not  take  kindly  to  I LP 
party  members  who  control  the  Histadrut  who  push  too  strongly  for  a 
V\rage  Increase, 

But  party  discipline  is  fragile  and  tenuous  p at  bestp  In  a multi"" 
party  nation,-  The  most  effective  control  over  such  organizations  as 
the  H i stadrut . which  is  the  most  powerful  economic  and  political  group 
In  the  country  second  only  to  the  gove»"nment,  is  maintained  by  the 
careful  placement  of  members  of  these  groups®  executive  committees. 

In  the  HI stad  rut . as  ’well  as  in  other  groups j some  members  of  the 
executive  committee  are.  also  members  of  the  government  cabinet,  if 
there  Is  a conflict  of  Interest  here  and  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
concept  applies  In  Israel  to  the  same  degree  that  It  does  in  the  United 
States  it  is  always  the  government® s interest  which  ultimately 
prevails. 


Much  the  same  thing  happens  In  student  government  In  the  univer” 
sities,  except  for  the  latter  overlapping  memberships  in  controlling 
groups.  Although  It  appears  that  advanced  formal  education  is  a bar 
to  mobility  In  the  Israeli  power  hierarchy  the  sign  on  the.  door 
seems  to  read,  University  graduates  need  not  apply  a few  students 
nevertheless  have  clear  political  motivations.  They  do  not  enter 
student-government  politics  for  the  same  reasons  that  Am,er!cans,  for 
example,  do  ■=’-  to  cultivate  personal  connections,  learn  the  machinery 
of  political  brokerage,  build  miniature  constituencies,  gain  various 
academic  "credits"  for  extracurricular  activities,  for  ideological 
reasons,  and  the  like.  Generally,  when  an  Israel!  university  student 
stands  for  office  In  the  student  government,  he  does  so  as  a member 
of  one  of  the  national  poll t leal  parties  In  which  he  hopes  to  climb. 

Like  his  more  senior  and  experienced  counterparts  In  the  H i stadrut  or 
the.  Civil  Service  Commission.,  he  is  not  likely  to  jeopardize  his  op” 
portunitles  for  a political  future  by  defying  party  and  government 
policy.  One  example  will  suffice.  In  late  1968,  the  student  government 
at  one  of  the  univeri sties  decided  to  conduct  a large  poll  of  the  stu- 
dent body  of  their  attitudes  to  a variety  of  government  policies  (es- 
pecially military  and  security)  and  student  preferences  for  Prime  Min- 
ister after  the  1969  elections.  The  latter  was  universally  regarded 
as  the  more  Important  Issue,  but  there  was  also  no  doubt  of  the  outcome. 
As  expected,  Moshe  Dayan  won  50%  of  the  votes.  The  cost  of  the  poll, 
which  was  going  to  Include  computer  analysis  of  the  returns,  was  to 
have  been  underwritten  by  one  of  the  country's  leading  newspapers, 
with  the  understanding  that  it  was  to  have  exclusive  rights  to  the 
data.  Shortly  before  the  poll  V\fas  to  be  organized,  the  project  was 
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sharply  curtailed  and  It  ended  as  a relatively  minor  straw  vote„ 

There  are  two  conflicting  stories  though  both  of  them  may  be  true, 
at  least  in  part  explaining  thiso  One  version  had  It  that  one  of 
Dayan's  major  enemies  in  the  Israel  Labor  Party  and  the  cabinet  per~ 
suaded  the  newspaper  to  withdrav\/  Its  financial  support  of  the  project; 
this  paper  is  closely  associated  with  this  cabinet  minister's  faction 
of  the  party.  After  the  poll  was  conducted,  this  newspaper  gave  the 
story  very  little  publicityo  The  second  version  has  it  that  the  same 
antagonist  of  Dayan  persuaded  the  student  representatives  of  the  ! LP 
to  play  down  the  poll. 

Whether  it  is  because  of  such  linkages  between  national  and  student 
politics  or  because  higher  education  is  a bar  to  political  power,  only 
a tiny  fraction  of  University  students  display  any  interest  In  student 
politics.  Only  a very  small  minority  turn  out  to  vote  in  elections  for 
student  council  representatives.  But  even  more  telling  is  the  fact 
that  during  some  years,  there  are  fewer  candidates  than  the  number  of 
offices  to  be  filled.  It  can  be  said  that  these  pressures  have  effec- 
tively undermined  the  possibility  or  potential  for  the  creation  of 
organizations  which  could  serve  as  a base  for  protest  or  involvement. 

Such  elections  In  different  interest-groups  --  whether  the  H i sta- 
d rut . the  Civil  Service  Commission,  or  university  student  bodies  -- 
serve  another  purpose  in  addition  to  direct  central  political  control. 
Since  many  of  these  elections  occur  at  various  times  between  national 
elections  --  although  H I stadrut  elections  generally  follow  the  latter 
within  very  brief  periods  --  they  serve  as  excellent  straw  votes  and 
barometers  and  strongly  affect  the  directions  to  be  taken  by  political 
and  public  relations  policies.  They  also  provide  indices  for  the 
country's  rulers  as  to  where  pressures  must  be  applied.  Between  two 
recent  national  elections,  the  residents  of  a particular  Development 
Town  which,  as  will  be  recalled,  is  a type  of  Israeli  settlement 
which  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  government  and  the  Histadrut  for  its 
livelihood  --  voted  against  the  dominant  party,  one  of  the  country's 
cabinet  ministers  who,  perhaps  more  than  anyone  else,  controls  the 
nation's  purse  strings,  Informed  the  populace  in  a public  speech  that 
if  they  did  not  vote  properly  in  the  forthcoming  election,  he  would 
see  to  it  that  the  town  v\/ou1d  cease  to  exist.  (He  was  obviously  bluf- 
fing at  least  once,  because  a threat  directed  at  this  Development  Town 
from  one  of  Israel's  neighboring  Arab  states  was  one  of  the.  principal 
reasons  given  for  going  to  war  in  June  1967.)  Such  techniques  are 
effective;  the  town  voted  "properly"  by  an  overwhelming  majority  during 
the  next  election. 

While  precisely  the  same  pressures  cannot  be  applied  to  university 
students,  since  they  are  generally  more  directly  dependent  economically 
on  their  parents  than  on  the  government,  the  government  does  control 
the  kinds  and  numbers  of  jobs  available  to  students  who  are  forced  to 
work.  But  it  has  other  options  available,  especially  psychological 
ones.  For  example.  It  was  probably  not  accidental  that  the  "security" 
fence  was  built  around  Jerusalem's  Hebrew  University  shortly  after  its 
students  voted  so  heavily  for  Dayan  in  the  straw  vote  for  Prime  Minis- 
ter. If  it  was  calculated  that  the  university  community  would  remain 
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passive  in  the  face  of  this  provocat  i on  j,  the  country's  established 
rulers  once  again  demonstrated  their  political  acumen » in  any  event, 
whether  by  Intent  or  not g the  ploy  succeeded  in  demonstrating  and 
reinforcing  the  political  and  organizational  Impotence  of  the  univer- 
sity community  and  in  underscoring  the  government's  ability  to  in- 
stitute any  measures  it  v\nshes,  public  opinion  notwithstanding, 

W The  commingling  ot  police  and  military  authority.  One  of 
the  most  consistent  elements  in  student  protests  and  uprisings  since 
the  European  medieval  period  has  been  that  such  confrontations  at 
least  begin  as  exchanges  between  members  of  the  university  community 
and  civil  authorities.  It  is  only  when  such  activities  are  perce i ved 
as  threatening  the  stability  and  integrity  of  the  established  social 
order  that  military  personnel  are  brought  in.  In  Israel,  as  in  a few 
other  countries,  there  is  no  clear  separation  in  personnel  and  func- 
tions between  civil  police  and  the  military.  As  a result,  a confron- 
tation v^/hlch  carries  the  possibility  of  police  involvement  also  — and 
necessarily  --  means  that  it  will  Involve  the.  military,  whether  sym- 
bolically or  actually. 

This  commingling  takes  place  in  many  ways  and  on  several  levels. 
There  are  personnel  in  the  Ministry  of  Police  (and  probably  in  the 
army,  though  information  is  much  more  difficult  to  secure  about  this) 
whose  specific  functions  are  to  serve  as  liaisons  between  the  two. 

The  two  organizations  work  jointly  in  the  application  of  administrative 
detentions  against  Israeli  Arabs,  In  most  cases,  administrative  deten- 
tion orders  are  issued  and  signed  by  district  military  commanders,  but 
their  enforcement  i s by  ci vl 1 ian  pol i ce. 

Another  important  area  of  overlap  between  the  two  is  In  the 
organization  known  as  the  Border  Patrol,  Administratively,  it  is  part 
of  the  Ministry  of  Police,  Its  functions,  hou^ever,  are  almost  ex- 
clusively military,  as,  for  example,  in  patrolling  and  guarding  the 
militarily  active  and  dangerous  borders  with  Jordan  and  Syria,  V/hile 
the  Border  Patrol's  numbers  are  a military  secret,  it  seems  that  their 
proportion  of  casualties,  at  least  since  the  war  of  1967,  are  almost 
the  same  as  those  of  the  army.  Soldiers,  regardless  of  whether  they 
are  on  or  off  duty,  are  under  standing  orders  to  assist  civilian  police 
whenever  necessary  — such  as  in  controlling  lynch-prone  mobs  after 
saboteur  bombings  --  whether  or  not  called  on  to  do  so.  Similarly, 
police  and  military  intelligence  units  are  mixed.  The  commingling  of 
the  army  and  police  in  the  Border  Patrol  i s graph! cal ly  illustrated  in 
the  latter's  uniforms.  Overall,  the  members  of  the  patrol  wear  the 
same  military  garb  as  soldiers  with  the  major  exception  that  every  Border 
Patrolman  also  wears  a police-type  badge  with  an  identifying  number  on 
his  right  chest  pocket.  The  members  of  the  Border  Patrol  are  also  sub- 
ject to  the  same  military  discipline  as  the  army,  and  they  receive  the 
same  benefits,  such  as  compulsory  special  education  during  the  last 
three  months  of  their  conscription  periods  if  they  have  not  completed 
elementary  school,  medical  care,  disability  pensions,  and  the  like. 
Paralleling  the  particular  mixture  in  the  Border  Patrol's  uniform  is 
the  habit  of  many  civilian  policemen  to  wear  their  military  service 
ribbons  and  such  special  emblems  as  paratroop  wings. 
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Perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  this  commingling  of  military  and 
police  authority  serves  to  reinforce  the  ref.‘!ated  exhortation  In  Israel 
that  domestic  stability  and  military  security  are  inseparable.  This  may 
be  true,  but  I do  not  know  of  any  intelligence  evaluations  (or  even 
hints  of  them)  suggesting  a relationship  between  the  two.  In  any  event, 
what  Is  important  is  that  most  people  seem  to  believe  that  the  two  are 
intimately  related  and  this,  too,  contributes  significantly  to  the 
ma intenance  of  domest i c po 1 i t i ca 1 tranguility.  Not  eve ryone , whether 
in  the  universities  or  outside  them,  Is  aware  of  the  admixture  of  police 
and  mi  1 i tary  author! ty , although  some  students  are  very  conscious  of  It. 
in  conversations  about  this,  a few  of  them  spontaneously  cited  the  brief 
protest  demonstrations  over  the  visit  to  Israel  of  West  Germany'  Konrad 
Adenauer  in  1961  as  an  example.  Then,  much  more  so  than  now,  animosity 
to  German  people  and  things  was  bitter  and  widespread.  Many  Israelis 
In  all  Walks  of  life  and  of  most  political  persuasions  objected  to 
Adenauer*  official  visit,  and  he  was  met  by  a mixture  of  sullen  silence 
and  outright  hostility.  The  climax  of  this  came  during  a demonstration 
by  university  students  who  tried  to  disrupt  the  movement  of  his  party. 

As  soon  as  police  arrived,  most  of  the  students  dispersed;  the  major 
exceptions  were  communist  students  who,  as  one  student  put  it,  "hate 
the  police  so  much  that  they  would  not  lose  an  opportunity  to  fight 
them."^  More  importantly,  Israeli  communists  reject  the  legitimacy  of 
all  existing  sources  of  authority  in  the  country;  "the  rest,"  as  another 
student  put  it,  "simply  ran  away  from  the  fight," 


More  important,  however,  and  as  observed  above.  Is  that  almost 
every  Israeli  man  is  subject  to  annual  reserve  duty  until  he  is  kS, 
Israel's  army  is  a "citizen's  army"  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term. 
There  are  very  few  permanent  or  career  soldiers,  and  Israelis  are  proud 
of  the  fact  that  they  can  mobilize  and  field  one  of  the  world's  most 
successful  armies  In  less  than  two  weeks.  But  there  Is  another  side 
picture  of  Israel's  "citizen  army,"  namely,  the  Ideology  and 
official  policy  that  the  entire  nation  is  an  army.  Annual  reserve 
duty  much  more  rigorously  enforced  and  willingly  accepted  since 
the  war  of  June  I967  is  the  keystone  of  this  concept.  It  is  planned 
to  maintain  this  even  after  peace  "breaks  out."  Thus,  military  disci- 
pline is  an  active  Ingredient  in  an  Israeli  man's  life  for  more  than 
30  years,  covering  more  than  half  of  the  span  of  his  adulthood.  In 
addition,  most  secondary  school  students  participate  in  Gadna,  a 
quasi-military  preparatory  course  which  is  part  of  the  curriculum  and 
which  is  compulsory  for  both  sexes  in  most  schools,  often  including 
summer  and  mid-year  encampments  under  military  discipline.  While 
these  requirements  have  not  yet  led  to  the  development  of  Spartan 
values  and  attitudes,  there  are  hints  of  them.  For  example,  men  who 
were  not  called  up  for  service  during  the  I967  war  were  ashamed  of  their 
exclusion,  and  it  Is  not  unknown  for  some  to  lie  and  assert  that  they 
did  serve;  secondary  school  students  with  physical  disabilities  and 
limitations  experience  considerable  anxiety  that  they  may  be  rejected 
for  military  duty;  and  volunteers  for  hazardous-duty  units  (such  as 
paratroopers  or  commandos)  and  risky  assignments  have  been  consistently 
higher  since  the  1967  war  than  available  openings;  and  a jet  pilot's 
wings  are  probably  the  most  desirable  possession  for  which  an  Israeli 
youth  aspires,  and  no  parent  with  the  right  to  say  so  fails  to  mention 
"my  son , tiie  pi  lot." 
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Another  and  very  dramatic  illustration  of  the  policy  that  the 
entire  nation  is  an  army  is  provided  by  an  unusual  p though  Increasingly 
recurrent  p situation  in  (Israel!  life.  When  word  spreads  throughout 
the  country  that  a major  mil  Mary  operation  is  in  the  offing  within 
2A  hours  such  as  a land  raid  deep  Into  Egypt  or  Jordan  or  an  air 
raid  over  the  latter  that  Is  scheduled  to  last  4 to  6 hours  — the 
tension  in  the  major  cities  rises  to  an  almost  unbearable  level.  Al- 
though such  information  is  supposed  to  be  secret,  ft  does  leak  out  and 
spread  rapidly.  One  means  of  its  dissemination  that  I have  been  able 
to  pinpoint  is  the  country’s  hospitals:  during  the  day  before  a major 

action,  or  early  in  the  morning  If  it  is  supposed  to  start  after  noon, 
the  major  hospitals  receive  alert  notices  to  be  prepared  for  military 
casualties.  Although  it  Is  forbidden  to  disclose  these  alert  notices 
to  people  outside  the  hospitals,  I have  clocked  the  spread  of  this 
and  other  similar  kinds  of  confidential  Information  at  within  10  minutes 
of  its  receipt  through  the  nationwide  telephone  grid.  Within  a few 
hours,  highway  accidents  increase,  fistfights  become  commonplace, 
people  become  more  highly  irritable  than  normally,  and  city  core  areas 
give  the  impression  of  pandemonious  bedlams.  The  tension,  as  most 
people  readily  explain,  is  for  fear  of  casualties.  When  the  action  is 
ended  and  as  is  usually  the  case,  though  there  have  been'  some  tragic 
exceptions  since  the  196?  war  an  unusual  calm  returns  and  lasts  for 
about  48  hours,  giving  the  impression  that  the  nation  has  heaved  a mass 
s i gh  of  re  1 i ef , 

There  are  two  principal  reasons  for  this.  Many  Israelis  regard 
military  casualties  even  of  people  unknown  to  them  as  a personal 

loss.  There  is  a tradition,  going  back  to  the  1930s  and  1940s,  of 
people  travelling  half  the  length  of  the  country  to  attend  a funeral  of 
a military  casualty  whom  they  did  not  personally  knov\/.  This  is  not 
necessarily  an  expression  of  a high  valuation  on  human  life  per  se, 
about  which  Israelis  can  sometimes  be  quite  cavalier.  For  example, 
Israel's  traffic  fatalities  are  among  the  world's  highest,  but  people 
merely  shrug  when  they  read  the  week's  figures,  which  often  fall  between 
9 and  12  (out  of  a population  of  2i  million),  I think  that  it  is  the 
concept  of  the  nation  as  a single  military  unit  which  helps  to  explain 
the  identification  with  military  casualties.  When  I occasionally  sug” 
gested  to  Israeli  behavioral  scientists  that  the  country's  catastrophic 
accident  rate  deserved  as  much  attention  as  means  for  reducing  military 
casualties  and  I sometimes  added  that  it  made  no  difference  under 
what  senseless  conditions  human  lives  were  lost  ““  I was  usually  met 
with  responses  that  suggested  that  the  logical  basis  of  my  contention 
left  much  to  be  desired;  most  explicitly  rejected  my  assertion  that  it 
made  no  difference  under  what  conditions  human  lives  were  needlessly 

lost.  The  second  reason  is  more  personal.  Most  people  know  someone 
a relative  or  friend  on  active  duty  at  any  given  time,  and  this  is 
also  an  important  reinforcement  for  the  nationwide  mutual  military 
identification.  Equally  significant  Is  that  despite  the  "griping" 
about  the  conditions  of  army  life  which  are  systematically,  albeit 
subtly,  encouraged  by  officers  ””  most  Israeli  men.  have  very  strong 
and  positive  feelings  about  the  army.  This  Is  especially  important 
when  thinking  about  members  of  the  university  in  connection  with  chal- 
lenges to  authority  for  4.-  reason  that,  together  with  the  positive 


h strange  to  Americans;  There  tends 

to  be  a direct  correlation  in  the  Israeli  army  between  scholastic  Ld 

intellectual  levels  and  involvement  in  combat;  it  is  the  better  educa- 
ted who  bear  the  brunt  of  combat,  while  the  less  educated  aM  thos^with 

h^Hne!  service  capacities  LhTnd 

for  itrc;mbir:uc«::l:.)™'''  reasons 

I do  not  know  whether  there  are  any  plans  to  mobilize  universii-v 
students  enpged  in  sustained  protest;  mobilization  plans  and  procedures 
are  among  the  Israeli  army's  most  closely  guarded  secrets  Wh?le  such 
a move  would  be  within  the  range  of  possibilities  — and  quite  easy 
since  the  entire  mobilization  machinery  is  conducted  by  computer  and 
every  datum  on  every  person  subject  to  military  duty  is  recorded  on 

eiectionic  tapes—  it  would  probably  be  unnecessary.  The  emotional 
identification  w th  the  militarv  is  so  ct^-ronr,  ^ j lu  emotional 

of  beJonainn  f-o  ! le  's  SO  Strong,  and  the  consciousness 

other  agency  with  which  it  is  synonymous  or  commingled?  l^viL  of 
academic  people  s actual  and  emotional  involvement’with  the  army's 
m ] itoiry  exploits,  their  strong  positive  feelings  toward  it  and  its 
close  Identification  with  civii  authority  - roLther  wirh  I’h 
actors  discussed  above  - it  is  unlikely  that  ?hey  a Jh'eat 

the  society  s established  institutions  under  present  cnLitlr.no 


Prediction  is  a risky  business,  whether  with  regard  to  university 
S n airirnoHllL^'  international  situation 

?o  hrp^:cid  :v“nd'nl°"'  ser;rco  nbute 

if-  wo  1H  'i  major  preoccupations  In  Israelis'  thinkina 

this  ?itu?Uon"wi?ri  >^any  people  think  that  an  alteration  in 

tnis  situation  will  lead  to  a change  in  the  behavior  of  university 

to  shoiAi  that  this  (the  military)  side  of  the  picture  is  only  part  of 
t.  Aside  from  the  symbolism  of  "we  are  all  in  this  together"  and  the 
cping  ing  of  police  and  military  authority,  it  wouirbfw^ona  I 

qenderedV'^“'°“"‘-‘'®  intellectual  passivfty  en- 

gendered by  pre— iversity  education  and  the  admixture  of  police  and 

military  authority.  Only  time  wMl  tel]  which  of  these  sinq  ? or  in 
combination,  contribute  the  most  to  this  situation  ® 
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XI 

The  Israeli  Legal  System’’^ 


As  noted  at  the  outset  of  this  report,  research  into  the  Israeli 
legal  system  was  undertaken  in  order  to  learn  whether  the  method  devised 
and  used  In  the  study  of  the  educational  system  was  an  artifact  of  the 
latter  or  whether  it  is  independent  of  the  soclo-cultural  matrix  being 
investigated.  In  other  words,  does  the  method  work  for  all  institutions. 

Unlike  education,  which  Is  regarded  as  an  institution  which  Is 
supposed  to  Include  everyone  in  the  society  at  one  point  or  other  of 
hib  life,  a society’s  legal  system  Is  designed  In  large  measure  to  deal 
with  deviant  and  non-norrnat  i ve  behavior.  Hence,  It  Is  necessary  to 
begin  this  discussion  with  a more  detailed  consideration  of  some  demo- 
graphic aspects  of  Israeli  society  than  had  been  done  previously  In 
this  report. 


''This  chapter  was  written  by  Mr.  Usher  Flelsing,  a graduate  student  in 
the  Department  of  Anthropology  of  Livingston  College  of  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity, who  was  also  responsible  for  the  collection  of  the  data  on  the  Is- 
raeli legal  system.  ! have  merely  edited  the  report;  the  fact  that  It 
reads  as  though  It  was  written  by  me  Is  only  an  artifact  of  my  editing 
and  was  done  solely  for  purposes  of  continuity  of  style.  I want  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  Mr,  Flelsing  for  the  conscientiousness  that  he  ex- 
hibited during  his  period  of  work  and  for  his  originality  and  adroitness 
in  often  working  against  very  difficult  odds,  for  his  wholehearted  In- 
volvement In  the  research,  and  for  his  friendship  In  the  field. 
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The  findings  presented  here  are  not  final;  much  statistical  analysi 
remains  to  be  done^  Also  much  background  material  is  still  to  be  col- 
lected and  analyzed. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Fleising  has  no  legal  background  was  not  con- 
sidered an  obstacle.  In  fact,  this  might  be  regarded  as  an  asset  since 
no  predjudic.es  can  be  attached  to  the  report  as  regards  legal  matters. 
The  five-month  period  allowed  for  this  research  was  insufficient  to 
cover  the  topic  in  depth;  however,  an  overall  picture  of  the  structure, 
workings  and  activities  of  the  Israeli  legal  system  was  obtained,  and 
confirmed  many  of  the  most  important  conclusions  in  the  study  of  Israeli 
education.  The  base  of  this  research  was  in  a different  city  from  the 
one  used  in  connection  with  the  educational  research. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  even  Israeli  dissenters  will 
fall  back  onto  their  programmed  attitudes  and  activities:  e.g.  Judge 

Simcha  Landau  of  the  Israel  Supreme  Court  stated  at  the  I967  Proceedings 
of  the  Seminar  on  Crime  in  Israel:’ 

"The  expression  of  aggression  towards  prisoners  belonging 
to  minorities  and  towards  those  sentenced  for  security  of- 
fenses, reflect  paradoxically  the  identification  of  the 
prisoners  with  the  society  in  general,  the  same  society 
that  sent  them  to  prison." 

Whether  or  not  the  above  rricinifests  itself  specifically  in  the  legal 
system  is  not  as  important  as  the  fact  that  the  people  Involved  in  the 
legal  affairs  of  the  country  have  such  a volume  of  common  ground  and 
interests. 

Israel  is  regarded  as  a "Jewish  State"  and  can  justifiably  be 
called  such  simply  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  approximately  90%  of 
the  population  is  of  Jewish  origin.  The  total  population  is  just 
over  two  and  a half  million  (Fig.  1). 


1 

Publication  of  the  Institute  of  Criminology  - Jerusalem  - No.  11, 

1967. 
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1 The  Population  of  Israel  « 
from  Statistical  Abstracts  of  Israel  196 7. 
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fl£-  2,  Migration  vSo  Natural  increase  - 
from  Statistical  Abstracts  of  Israel  1967.. 


Sources  of  Increase  of  the  Jewish  Population 
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Figure  2 Illustrates  the  importance  of  immigration  as  a factor 
in  population  growtho  The  vast  migration  of  Jev\/s  from  different  parts 
of  the  world  has  had  ramifying  effects  on  all  aspects  of  Israeli  soci” 
ety,  including  its  legal  structure  and  organization.  The  most  signifl'^ 
cant  factor  to  emerge  from  this  large  scale  Influx  of  Jews  Is  the  cul- 
tural disparity  between  Jews  of  Asian  and  African  origin  (the  Sephardim) 
and  those  of  European  and  Western  origin  (the  Ashkenazim).  The  former 
comprise  52%  of  the  present  population  and  can  be  regarded  as  the 
disenfranchised  lower  class.  (Israelis  themselves  will  often  claim 
the  existence  of  ‘*tV\^o  IsraelSo”)  The  10%  non-Jews  are  mostly  Arabs, 
who  are  the  largest  group  in  the  lower  caste. 

The  Jews  of  European  and  Western  origin,  by  contrast,  were  directly 
responsible  for  the  establishment  of  the  state,  and  dominate  the  higher 
socio-economic  levels.  Again,  it  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  latter 
constitute  the  educated  majority  as  a result  of  which  their  influence 
has  been  more  effective  in  the  lawmaking  sphere  and  the  creation  of 
the  Israeli  Establishment, 

Figure  3 represents  a further  dimension  of  Israeli  society,  especi- 
ally in  regard  to  deviance.  Further  analysis  of  this  situation  must 
await  additional  background  materials. 

To  describe  the  background  of  the  Israeli  legal  system  would  require 
a separate  research  paper.  In  brief,  much  of  the  system  is  rooted  in 
Ottoman,  British  and  traditional  Jewish  sources;  post-19A8  jurisprudence 
has  been  greatly  influenced  by  American  concepts.  Much  British  Mandate 
Law  remains,  as  has  the  Ottoman  Law  of  Property  of  the  Turkish  period  in 
Palestine,  Importantly,  this  parallels  the  situation  in  the  educational 
sphere.  Israeli  education  is  an  amalgam  of  British  and  American  educa- 
tional practices  together  with  many  survivals  from  traditional  Jewish 
education,  especially  from  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Western  orientation  of  Israeli  law  and  the  retention  of  much 
British  Mandate  law  Is  largely  a reflection  of  the  cultural  origins  of 
Israeli  lawmakers.  It  is  important  to  note,  and  also  highly  significant, 
that  no  vast  liquidation  of  the  legal  system  of  Palestine  occurred  with 
the  establishment  of  the  state  of  Israel  in  1948,  paralleling  the  con- 
tinuity in  the  educational  sphere,  discussed  above.  The  powers-that- 
were""tO”be  were  already  there.  It  is  significant  too  that  Israel  is 
in  a legal  state  of  emergency  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Emergency 
Laws  ratified  by  the  Knesset  (Israel’s  Parliament)  in  March  19^9  have 
never  been  revoked.  Many  of  these  lav^/s  are  continuations  of  Mandate 
legislation,  which  was  designed  to  maintain  checks  and  balances  among 
the  various  ethnic  entities  in  Palestine.  Today,  these  laws  are  used 
for  essentially  the  same  purposes.  Also,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
Israel  has  no  constitution  or  Bill  of  Rights,  even  though  there  was  great 
demand  for  it  after  1948. 

Religious  law,  a special  body  of  law  with  a separate  court  system, 
is  dominant  in  all  matters  of  personal  status:  marriage,  divorce,  ali- 
mony, burial  and  inheritance. 


percent  of  total  population 


Figure:  Three  QsD 
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The  Israeli  court  system  is  divided  into  three  sectors  secular 
courtSj  religious  courts ^ and  military  and  tribunal  courts  each  of 
which  aga in  has  its  ckm  subd s' v i s i on s . 


The  secular  courts  are  divided  as  follows; 

a)  Municipal  courts  (6)  which  have  jurisdiction  over  municipal 
regulations  and  bylaiws. 

b)  Magistrates”  courts  (23s  11  of  which  are  for  juveniles)  with 
limited  jurisdiction  in  both  civil  and  criminal  matters,  foe. 
offenses  punishable  with  not  more  than  three  years  imprisonment, 

c)  District  courts  (4)  v\^hlch  have  unlimited  jurisdiction  as  trial 
courts  in  all  civil  and  criminal  matters  not  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Magistrates”  Courts,  They  also  handle  appeals  from 
the  first  two  courts;  their  decisions  are  appealable  only  before 
the  Supreme  Court, 

d)  The  Supreme  Court,  which  sits  in  Jerusalem,  handles  the  ap™ 
peals  from  the  District  courts  and  can  direct  orders  to  all  other 
courts.  it  cannot  nullify  acts  of  the  Knesset. 

There  are  many  religious  courts  in  Israel,  the  largest  and  most 
important  being  the  Jewish  Religious  Courts,  However,  there  are  also 
Moslem,  Christian,  and  Druze  Religious  Courts.  These,  as  noted  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction  In  all  matters  of  personal  status.  They  also 
have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  civil  courts  in  other  spheres  if 
both  parties  to  a dispute  agree  to  appear  before  the  religious  body. 

The  Minister  of  Rel sgious  Affai rs  supervises  the  activities  of  the 
religious  courts,  which  are  largely  subsidized  by  the  government. 

Military  courts  and  tribunals  continue  to  exist  because  the  country 
is  still  under  the  Emergency  Laws,  mentioned  above.  All  militarily 
controlled  areas  have  military  tribunals,  dealing  almost  solely  with 
cases  of  Arab  infiltration  and  saboteur  activities.  This  Is  one  of  the 
legal  bases  for  Arab  apartheid,  and  it  parallels  the  separateness  of 
Arab  education, 

Israel  has  a disproportionately  large  number  of  lawyers,  a point 
we  shall  come  back  to  later  on , There  are  A, 211  1 a wye  rs  (as  of  this 
report)  In  Israel,  2,775  of  them  residing  within  the  Tel  Aviv  area. 
Further  background  material  will  have  to  await  the  analysis  of  data 
provided  by  the  Ministry  of  Labor  on  the  legal  profession  In  Israel. 

Unlike  the  police  forces  in  the  United  States,  which  are  subdi- 
vided  into  city,  municipal,  highway,  and  other  forces,  the  Israeli 
force  is  completely  centralized  and  encompasses  the  entire  country, 
including  the  occupied  territories.  The  Israeli  police  also  perform 
functions  alien  to  North  American  forces,  such  as  Border  Patrol  and 
national  security  operations  (these  were  d I scussed  In  the  previous 
chapter).  There  are  three  police  districts  — Northern,  Tel  Aviv 
(central),  and  Southern,  the  population  of  the  Tel  Aviv  district 
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being  the  largest  of  the  three„  The  Border  Police  constitute  a separ- 
ate division  and  are  divided  into  battalions^  companies^  and  sections, 
in  line  with  their  predominantly  military  functions^  In  many  respects, 
the  Israeli  police  force  is  more  highly  centralized  than  the  educational 
system,  although  the  latter  is  moving  in  this  directiono 

The  principal  methods  used  in  carrying  out  this  research  were 
interviews  and  direct  observations®  In  addition,  a review  of  background 
material  from  various  sources  was  begun® 

The  Israeli  legal  system  was  approached  on  four  general  fronts: 
police,  lawyers,  courts,  and  the  laws  themselves® 

In  observations  of  the  police,  Mr=  Fleising  was  given  permission 
to  visit  in  preselected  police  stations  in  one  district.  He  sat  taking 
notes  in  each  station's  recieving  hall.  Usually,  these  sittings  lasted 
I2  to  2 hours  and  v^ere  carried  out  at  different  time  periods.  He  tried 
to  remain  as  inconspicuous  as  possible  and  at  one  station  had  to  pretend 
he  was  part  of  the  staff.  Policemen  on  duty  were  also  interviewed,  as 
were  lawyers  and  law  students.  Certain  standard  questions  Were  repeated 
throughout,  but  these  were  few.  These  were  largely  concerned  with 
background  and  experience. 

Direct  observations  were  also  conducted  in  the  Israeli  courts. 

One  court  outside  the  urban  base  of  this  aspect  of  the*,  research  was 
visited:  a Magistrates'  court  in  a Development  Town,  In  the  city, 

Mr.  Fleising  visited  in  the  courtrooms  alone,  while  in  the  Development 
Town  he  accompanied  a lawyer.  Importantly,  the  only  courts  which  we 
could  not  obtain  permission  to  enter  were  the  religious  courts.  The 
excuse  given  for  this  refusal  was  that  matters  of  too  personal  a nature 
are  revealed  there.  This  parallels  the  fact  that  in  the  educational 
side  of  the  research,  religious  schools  were  the  only  ones  from  which 
I (and  my  assistant  in  the  observation  of  classrooms)  was  ejected  and 
for  which  demographic  data  could  not  be  secured,  I feel  that  this  alone 
made  the  research  into  the  Israeli  legal  system  worthwh i 1 e , since  it 
demonstrates  that  the  findings  with  respect  to  the  boundaries  surround- 
ing  rel  igious  schools  were  not  an  artifact  of  the  educational  system 
but  are  inherent  in  rel igious  autonomy  per  se  in  a modern  society.  We 
did  not  attempt  to  gain  permission  to  observe  military  courts  because 
of  insufficient  time, 

A complete  set  of  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Israel  was  obtained, 
and  a systematic  analysis  of  them  --  .^specially  the  relationship  of 
the  values  they  represent  in  relation  to  educational  values  — will  be 
undertaken  at  a later  time. 


The  Pol  ice: 

At  the  outset  of  this  phase  of  the  research,  it  was  hypothesized 
that  strong  connections  will  exist  between  the  military  and  the  police 
forces  of  Israel.  The  hypothesis  was  not  only  borne  out,  but  we  were 
struck  by  the  extent  of  the  interrelationship.  One  of  our  major 


conclusions  in  this  regard  is  that  Israel  can  be  considered  as  a 
de  facto  military  state,,  Although  this  conclusion  does  not  carry 
with  ft  the  stereotyped  images  of  such  a state,  the  elements  are 
nevertheless  there.  Also,  we  are  disregarding  the  question  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  situation  is  warranted  by  objective  conditions; 
that  is,  we  are  omitting  a consideration  of  the  limits  of  the  reality 
and  politics  of  the  situation.  The  commingling  of  the  police  and 
military  in  the  Border  Patrol  and  in  security  operations  make  for  an 
almost  complete  mi  1 i tary^pol i ce  link. 

The  above  manifests  itself  most  clearly  in  two  respects.  Firstly, 
the  retention  of  the  Emergency  Laws  of  19^9  give  both  the  police  and 
the  military  governments  wide  ranging  powers  In  matters  v^/hlch  they 
feel  involve  security:  e,g.  Administrative  Detention  is  a process  by 

which  an  individual  can  be  detained  for  a period  of  up  to  six  months 
without  being  charged.  This  ]aw  is  most  frequently  applied  to  suspected 
Arab  terrorists,  but  Jews  have  also  been  known  to  be  detained.  Secondly, 
the  absence  of  a Constitution  or  Bill  of  Rights  is  deplored  by  many 
lawyers,  some  Implying  that  this  can  allow  for  much  questionable  be- 
havior and  procedures  under  the  Emergency  Laws. 

The  extreme  preoccupations  with  security  pervade  Israeli  society 
vertically  as  well  as  horizontally.  The  number  of  negative  replies 
that  Mr.  Fleising  received  from  police  officials  In  response  to  requests 
in  connection  with  his  work  marks  this  process  clearly.  Aside  from 
the  delay  in  getting  permission  to  observe,  the  police  --  which  was 
extensive  the  following  indicate  the  pervasiveness  of  the  preoccu- 
pation with  security: 

a)  Permission  was  denied  Mr.  Fleising  to  accompany  patrol  cars. 

b)  Penn  iss Ion  V\^as  denied  Mr,  Fleising  to  visit  each  station  more 
than  once. 

c)  Permission  was  denied  Mr.  Fleising  to  sit  anywhere  in  the  sta- 
tions except  the  general  receiving  hall  where  non-criminal  matters 
were  handled. 

d)  Permission  was  denied  him  to  visit  any  station  In  the  two  week 
period  preceding  Independence  Day, 

e)  Permission  V\/as  denied  him  to  visit  any  station  follov'/ing  In- 
dependence Day. 

Only  In  reference  to  (d)  and  (e)  was  Mr.  Fleising  told  specifical- 
ly that  security  was  involved.  As  a result  of  this  volume  of  negative 
responses,  the  total  number  of  police  stations  visited  was  held  to  a 
mTnimum.  Thus,  we  observe  once  again  the  close  correspondence  between 
the  maintenance  of  firm  boundaries  and  the  exclusion  of  personnel  (in 
this  case,  a research  investigator).  It  is  suggested  that  the  firm 
boundaries  maintained  by  the  Israeli  police  --  other  sources  of  firm 
boundedness  would  obtain  in  other  societies  --  Is  a result  of  their 
commingled  status  with  respect  to  the  military.  The  Israeli  army  is 
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one  of  the  most  firmiy  bounded  institutions  In  the  society  and,  al- 
though this  is  beginning  to  change,  it  is  probably  the  last  stronghold 
of  firm  boundedness  In  Israel.  The  police  derive  their  boundedness 
from  association  v^rth  the  millcaryo 

The  ml ntary"poi Ice  alliance  further  manifests  itself  in  the  use 
of  police  in  the  administered  territories.  Also,  It  was  observed  while 
travelling  through  the  country  that  most  rural  police  stations  are  built 
like  fortresses,  and  they  are  usually  placed  in  strategic  areas.  If  a 
tov'/n  has  a topographically  higii  point,  the  police  station  will  usually 
be  placed  there,  in  Israeli  Arab  areas,  police  stations  are  generally 
a mile  or  two  away  from  habftatlonal  areas. 

Another  sphere  in  which  the  Israel!  Police  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  unique  is  In  their  roles  as  *®fami1y  counselors."  The  Importance 
of  this  soda!  function  cannot  be  underest  (mated  in  view  of  the  social 
environment  vis-a-vIs  the  various  ethnic  groups  making  up  the  society. 
The  vast  migration  to  Israel  was  accompanied  by  the  establishment  of 
ethnic  neighborhoods.  Whole  city  blocks  and  sometimes  entire  towns 
are  settled  by  these  immigrants  who  are  mostly  of  North  African  and 
Asian  origin.  These  are  transplanted  people,  usually  of  meager  finan- 
cial and  educational  means.  The  Western  Immigrants,  on  the  other  hand, 
usually  have  financial  reserves  and  professions;  as  a result  much  Inter- 
group confl  i ct  has  arisen.  Marriage  between  Sephardim  and  Ashkenazim  is 
usually  frowned  upon. 

As  figure  three  Illustrates  the  highest  crime  rate  Is  amongst  those 
Jews  of  Sephardic  origin,  a great  number  of  these  crimes  being  of  a 
violent  nature.  There  Is  no  room  here  to  delve  deeper  into  this  ques- 
tion. However,  we  have  seen  the  parallel  of  this  inter-ethnic  conflict 
in  the  educational  sphere. 

In  this  connection,  hov\/ever,  two  things  are  Important.  First, 
the  majority  of  ordinary  policemen  are  of  Asian  and  North  African 
descent.  Second,  these  pq I Icemen  frequently  Intervene  In  quarrels 
between  neighbors,  which  are  common  and  which  can  lead  t - murder. 

The  problem  of  compu I sory  ne i ghborhood  . . . is  a structural  concrete 
factor  which  causes  many  violent  phenomena,  and  is  a direct  outcome  of 
defective  social  planning  in  the  years  of  mass  Immigration,"'  Hence 
such  activity  by  the  police  Is  regarded  as  Important. 

Mr.  Fleising  witnessed  several  incidents  In  police  stations  in- 
volving delinquent  daughters.  Not  only  did  the  police  locate  the 
missing  girls  but  they  also  counseled  the  mothers  on  what  to  do  in 
the  future.  In  one  case  a distraught  parent  came  to  her  local  police 
station  specifically  for  advice  In  such  a matter.  In  one  station,  a 
man  came  for  help  concerning  a quarrel  v^/Ith  a neighbor. 


No. 


English  summary  In  the  Publication  of  the  Institute  of  Criminology 
11  - Jerusalem,  I967.  ^ 


A lawyer,  who  migrated  to  Israel  after  fourteen  years  of  practice 
In  London,  commented  that  according  to  his  experiences  the  Israeli 
Police  officer  was  just  as  deserving  of  praise  as  the  English  Bobby 
In  respect  to  peacerr.aking  and  general  bebavloTp 

Several  observed  street  Incidents  reinforced  the  Image  of  police* 
men's  restraint  and  tendency  to  remain  calm.  5n  disturbance  in  a cafe 
observed  in  a northern  town,  the  police  officer  returned  to  the  cafe 
after  the  disturbance  subsided  and  discussed  the  case  with  the  ov^ner 
who  was  directly  Invoivedo  After  exchanging  greetings  they  sat  over 
tea  and  cake  and  debated  the  affair.  The  officer's  behavior  was  very 
much  like  a social  worker'  he  went  to  one  of  the  parties  concerned 
instead  of  bringing  him  to  the  police  station  to  be  guestioned.  An 
Israeli  anthropologist  'wcrh  much  experience  In  these  ethnic  conflicts 
particularly  stressed  the  role  of  the  police  as  family  counselors. 

However,  this  situation  is  not  uniform.  An  Israeli  lav\/yer  with 
many  Arab  clients  tells  of  their  receiving  somewhat  more  than  their 
share  of  beatings,  although  some  of  his  Jewish  clients  were  also  not 
immune.  At  one  of  the  police  stations  visited  an  Arab  woman  complained 
quite  vehemently  about  undue  harassment  by  certain  police  officers. 

Needless  to  say,  it  'As  difficult  to  corroborate  claims  of  police 
brutality.  There  does  seems  to  be  some  credibility  in  the  claim  of  Arabs 
that,  instead  of  themselves  using  physical  force,  police  often  leave  an 
Arab  in  the  same  cell  with  lower-status  Jews  of  Asian  and  North  African 
descent  who  are  known  for  their  aninriosity  to  Arabs  and  leave  the 
rest  to  them.  Nevertheless,  the  data  that  were  gathered  in  this  aspect 
of  the  research  strongly  bear  out  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  con* 
nection  with  centralization  of  control  and  authority  in  the  educational 
sphere.  There  can  be  no  question  that  brutality  and  discriminatory 
behavior  occurs  when  policemen  are  left  to  their  own  devices.  But 
that  Is  only  one  part  of  the  picture.  The  data  gathered  indicate  that 
when  such  behavior  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  commanding  police  offi- 
cers, it  Is  immediately  condemned  and  often  punished.  For  example, 
policemen  in  Israel  seem  to  object  strenuously  to  Arab  men  fraternizing 
socially  with  Jewish  women  in  public  (much  as  a policeman  in  the  United 
States  South  would  react  at:  seeing  a black  man  and  white  woman  to* 
gether) , and  they  often  separate  the  couple  and  threaten  the  Arab 
with  arrest.  This  police  behavior  is  illegal,  and  the  patrolmen  often 
act  with  Impunity  In  this  regard.  However,  whenever  such  action  Is 
brought  to  the  attention  of  commanding  officers,  the  sanctions  applied 
to  the  policeman  are  immediate  and  strong.  Further,  it  appears  that 
the  higher  the  rank  of  the  piolice  commander  or  supervisor,  the  stronger 
are  the  punishments. 

The  parallel  with  what  was  found  In  the  schools  In  Israel  is 
striking  and  inescapable.  It  appears  that  the  greater  the  centraliza- 
tion of  authority  and  control  — the  closer  people  are  social  1 v to  the 
sources  of  national  authority  and  control  the  greater  is  the  likeli- 
hood of  equal  treatment.  By  similar  token,  it  can  be  anticipated  that 
as  the  autonomy  and  boundedness  of  the  Israeli  army  is  decreased  --  If 
this  ever  happens  — the  weaker  will  the  nation's  apartheid  policies 
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with  respect  to  Arabs  become.  But  this  wi H not  happen  by  itself, 
as  has  already  be-*sn  noted:  H will  have  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  a 
broader  pattern  of  weakening  all  local  autonomy  and  boundedness. 

One  of  the  major  concerns  of  North  American  police  forces  Is  with 
alcoholism  and  its  consequences.  An  Israeli  desk  sergeant  explained 
that  al cohol  1 sm  v^/as  almost  totally  absent  In  Israel  and  gave  this  as 
a reason  for  the  relative  quiet  In  the  police  buildangs,  V/eekends, 
he  stated,  V\/ere  usually  quieter  than  weekdays  because  with  only  one 
day  of  rest  the  people  did  Just  that;  rest.  Being  a non-drinking 
country,  he  claimed,  the  crime  rate  v^/as  not  as  high  as  it  might 
otherwise  be.  It  could  be  assumed  that  if  Israel  did  have  a relatively 
normal  rate  of  alcoholism  (bars  are  few  and  hard  to  find)  more  atten- 
tion  would  have  to  be  shifted  here,  Vviearing  thin  the  security  work; 
howeve  r , this  Is  a moot,  po  > nt . 

The  Israeli  Police  Department  gives  the  impression  of  being  an 
efficient  organization,  an  unusual  characteristic  In  an  Israeli  in- 
stitution. This  is  most  probably  due  to  Its  connections  with  the 
Israeli  Army  which  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  armies  in  the  world. 

The  atmosphere  in  and  around  police  buildings  was  found  to  be  quite 
relaxed  and  calm  with  the  officers  usually  displaying  good  camaraderie 
and  a certain  joviality. 


The  Courts 

The  organization  of  Israeli  courts  has  already  been  described. 

One  omission  should,  hov\iever,  be  mentioned  and  this  is  the  presence 
of  a number  of  quas I “publ I c courts.  Certain  Institutions  retain  their 
own  court  systems.  These  include  the  Histadrut  (the  labor  union  of 
which  80%  of  the  population  are  members) , the  kibbutzim,  and  the  civil 
service.  Although  these  courts  are  largely  disciplinary,  they  can  and 
have  handled  non-discipllnary  matters.  Until  recently  the  kibbutzim 
never  availed  themselves  of  the.  public  court  system  at  all.  However, 
this  is  beginning  to  change,  paralleling  the  narrowing  of  the  gap  in 
the  educational  sphere  between  the  kibbutzim  and  the  rest  of  the  soci- 
ety. As  for  the  HlstadrUt  courts,  they  handle  many  cases  Involving 
labor  disputes  since  they  are  also  the  largest  employers  in  the  country 
This  power  will  shortly  be  wrested  From  them  with  the  forthcoming  es- 
tablishment of  Labor  and  Social  Security  Courts,  Also,  the  Knesset 
will  soon  consider  a proposal  to  establish  Administrative  courts  to 
handle  Issues  currently  being  decided  at  the  civil  service  level  and 
involving  influence  peddling,  e.g.  granting  of  licenses,  zoning  reg- 
ulations, etc. 

Further  discussion  on  the  proposed  courts  is  necessary  since 
they  parallel  events  In  the  educational  part  of  the  study.  In  effect 
the  creation  of  the  above  two  court  systems  is  an  aspect  of  the  process 
of  centralization.  The  new  courts  will  create  a situation  in  which 
government  will  have  some  form  of  control  vhere  it  previously  had  none. 
The  control,  however,  will  not  be  complete  since  In  each  case  the  pro- 
posed court  structure  calls  for  a 3 man  judiciary  with  only  one  of  the 


three  being  government  ^ppo'nred.  One  lawyer  expressed  the  reser"” 
vat  ion  that  the  nev^/  Labor  Ccurts  wojld  grve  the  Histadrut  even  more 
power  than  before,  Sspce  ret  only  v/ould  they  have  a representative 
on  the  three  man  jud!c*arv  but  their  secretaries  iwould  be  able  to 
plead  before  the  courts ? pleading  'w*11  not  be  reserved  exclusively 
for  lawyers.  The  Histadrut  be,;ng  the  largest  capitalist  interest 
In  the  nation  as  well  as  being  intimately  related  to  graverning  poh*’ 
Itical  institutions,  it  is  feared  by  many  people  that  the  Histadrut 
representative  will  side  with  the  governrnent"’'appol need  judge  on  most 
issues.  Not  enough  Is  known  of  the  Admin i st rat ive  Court’s  proposal 
to  be  able  to  anticipate  the  extent  of  government  control  that  it 
would  involve. 


Figure  four  shows  the  pr.slticxn  of  the  government  more  clearly 
in  relation  to  the  country's  legal  organization. 

F i gure  A 
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The  extent  of  centralized  control  is  illustrated  by  the  absence 
of  feedback  arrows,  especsally  vls“^'='vis  the  Suprenie  Court.  The 
Supreme  Court  cannot  nullify  acts  of  the  Knesset,  nor  will  decisions 
of  the  Labor  Courts  be  appealable  (information  is  lacking  re  the 
Administrative  Court  proposals);  In  addition,  judgments  of  the  mil- 
itary tribunals  are  final.  The  Religious  Courts  have  their  own  Supreme 
Court,  but  their  descisions  are  appealable. 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  Israeli  legal  procedure  is  the  length 
of  time  it  takes  for  "justice  to  be  carried  out."  Several  lawyers 
deplored  the  situation  and  this  point  was  debated  at  the  Seminar  on 
Crime  in  Israel  in  1967.  As  yet,  no  corrective  measures  have  been 
taken  and  none  are  forseen  in  the  near  future.  In  the  courtroom 
itself  procedure  is  prolonged  by  the  fact  that  all  decisions  must 
be  written  and  Israeli  judges,  as  far  as  one  was  able  to  note,  are  not 
known  for  their  brevity.  Also,  the  judgments  are  written  in  pen  by 
the  judge  himself,  usually  during  the  proceedings;  this  causes  some 
discomfort  to  those  sitting  in  the  courtroom.  In  one  District  Court 
visited,  the  judge  had  with  him  two.  piles  of  reference  materials  which 
he  used  while  dictating  his  verdict  to  a recorder  writing  in  pen. 

About  an  hour  and  a half  passed  before  he  finished;  in  the  interval 
several  people  dozed  off.  The  other  two  judges  on  the  bench  had 
previously  written  out  their  verdicts.  No  reason  other  than  personal 
preference  can  be  given  for  the  discrepancy.  The  delays  are  not 
confined  to  the  courtrooms  themselves,  i.e.  in  courtroom  procedures. 
In^the  traffic  court  of  a Development  Town,  for  example,  decisions 
which  could  have  been  handed  down  immediately  were  usually  reserved 
for  a later  date. 

As  noted  above,  access  to  the  Rabbinical  courts  was  denied  on 
the  grounds  that  they  Involved  personal  matters.  Although  this  might 
be  the  case  it  is  felt  that  there  are  more  basic  sociological  reasons 
for  the  refusal.  Here,  the  reader  should  refer  to  Dr,  Cohen’s  dis- 
cussion of  boundary  systems  in  Israel. 

Varying  opinions  of  the  Israeli  judiciary  were  offered  by  differ- 
ent people,  I he  high  standard  of  Israeli  judges  was  stressed  by  an 
executive  member  of  the  Israeli  Bar  Association,  and  this  point  was 
further  emphasized  at  their  annual  convention.  Two  other  individuals 
offered  different  opinions.  The  transplanted  British  lawyer,  referred 
to  previously,  in  comparing  the  British  and  Israeli  judiciary  systems, 
deplored  the  lack  of  impartiality  and  aloofness  among  Israeli  judges, 
as  well  as  the  lack  of  ethics  within  the  legal  shpere  itself,  A fire- 
brand Israeli  lawyer  said  that  the  quality  of  the  judges  is  by  far  not 
as  high  as  most  Israel  is  believe  or  assert  publicly;  he  said  this  was 
especially  true  at  the  lower  levels  of  the  judiciary.  The  higher 
courts,  he  stated,  do  have  judges  of  excellent  quality,  but  he  sees 
their  role  as  one  of  perpetuating  the  status  quo. 

When  asked,  'the  majority  of  lawyers  and  law  students  were  against 
the  existence  of  separate  civil  and  religious  courts,  feeling  that 
church  and  state  ought  to  be  separate.  They  did  concede,  however, 
that  under  the  circumstances  (parallel  religious  and  civil  law),  no 
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one  was  better  qualified  tc  Handde  the  rellgtcus  courts  than  the 
Rabbinical  judges  whom  they  held  to  be  of  a very  high  quality.  Even 
though  the  religious  courts  often  resembled  markets,  as  one  lawyer 
stated , the  legal  Judgments  were  generally  of  very  high  standards. 

The  continued  e.xostence  f separate  and  parallel  ci'vi!  and  rell™ 
gious  court  systems  in  Israel  replicates  the  continued  existence  of 
secular  and  stare'^suppor Led  ’"elig-ous  schools.  Both  of  these,  as  has 
been  maintained  earlfer  In  thss  reoort,  must  be  regarded  as  features 
of  Israel’s  status  as  a new  nancn.  But  1 1 must  also  be  borne  ?n 
mind  that  these  are  not  necessarily  perman.ent  features  of  the  soc i o- 
cultural  landscape  because  the  autunomy  of  both  is  being  undermined , 
almost  simultaneously.  As  hs-as  been  noted,  religious  education  is  being 
weakened  as  a result  of  a set  of  la'ws  that  have  been  enacted  since  1953 
most  recently  by  the  Educat tonal  Reform  Law  of  1968,  The  central  Issue 
In  the  continued  maintenance  ■.•f  re  It  gious  courts  Israel  is  In  con'” 
nection  with  their  Jur'isdict  icnn  over  marriage.  This,  too,  has  recently 
come  under  challenge,  from  different  hut  related  sources.  For  example, 
when  the  Israeli  submarine  Dakar  v^/as  lost  in  1988,  the  religious 
courts  relying  on  ancient  rabbinical  law,  which  had  no  provision 
for  such  events  refused  to  declare  the  men’s  wives  as  wIdov\/s, 
thereby  preventing  them  from  remarrying.  The  matter  V\/as  resolved 
obliquely  when  the  Israel  Defense  Forces  officially  declared  the 
men  to  be  dead,  thereby  remcwing  the  power  of  decision  from  the  re™ 

11 gious  courts.  More  recently,  the  Knesset  has  agreed  to  consider 
legislation  thereby  almost  aotomatically  guaranteeing  its  enactment 
which  would  give  the  civri  courts  ultimate  Jurisdiction  in  matters 
of  divorce  and  annulment  between  Individuals  of  different  religious 
affiliations.  By  the  definition  of  Israeli  law,  such  marriages  cannot 
have  been  contracted  in  Israel  itself,  and  the  religious  Judiciary 
has  Jealously  guarded  its  privilege  in  controlling  these  marriages 
(and  refusing  to  grant  divorces  to  such  people).  The  parliamentary 
act  placing  control  over  these  marriages  in  the  civil  courts  is  an 
important  first  step  In  the  direction  of  undermining  the  autonomy  of 
religious  courts  and  ultimately  ””  separating  church  and  state. 

There  is  no  trial  by  Jury  in  Israel,  Although  there  had  been 
considerable  sentiment  for  the  enactment  of  a constitution  and  a bill 
of  rights  in  Israel  until  the  ml  d/^l  950s , there  has  never  been  any 
strong  pressure  for  the  provision  of  a Jury  system.  In  criminal 
matters  two  or  three  Judges  are  used  depending  on  the  severity  of 
the  crime.  No  one  i nterv s ev\ied  expressed  reservations  over  this  point. 
We  can  assume  that  trial  without  Jury  has  not  been  deleterious  although 
it  is  probably  responsible  for  the  lack  of  aloofness  of  the  Judges  as 
expressed  by  the  eX'“British  !av\/yer. 


The  Lawyers 

The  immigration  of  people  from  various  backgrounds  Into  Israel 
has  given  It  a heterogeneous  group  of  lawyers.  Most  important  in 
this  connection  Is  that  a very  large  percentage  of  Israel!  lawyers 
received  their  initial  training  outside  Israel,  The  exact  proportion 
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of  lawyers  with  outside  training  Is  not  known,  but  It  is  quite  high. 


As  was  previously  stated  there  are  a very  large  number  of  lawyer 
In  Israel;  supply  outstrips  demand  and  the  Income  of  many  is  quite 
meager.  For  reasons  that  are  unclear,  Israeli  law  students  do  not 
seem  overly  perturbed  by  this  situation.  An  interesting  aspect  of 
Israeli  legal  practice  Is  that  even  with  so  many  lawyers,  there  are 
very  few  firms  of  more  than  three  people.  Most  offices  consist  of 
two  lawyers  and  there  are  only  about  ten  large  firms  in  the  Western 
sense.  This  is  a characteristic  both  of  the  people  and  of  the  system 
Itself,  There  are  no  solicitors  or  barristers;  most  lawyers  are 
, “general  practitioners'*  with  little  specialization  In  a specific  area 

I This  Is  an  outgrowth  of  the  importance  of  the  personalization  of  even 

professional  relations  in  Israeli  society.  A man  consults  his  lawyer 
in  much  the  same  way  that  he  turns  to  his  physician,  whether  casually 
or  in  dire  need. 

Women  as  lawyers  are  quite  common,  and  any  class  of  law  students 
will  be  composed  of  20%”30%  females.  There  is  no  discrimination  in 
[ respect  to  V\iomen , and  they  take  their  place  equally  beside  the  men. 

One  female  law  student  noted,  however,  that  she  did  not  knov\/  of  any 
women  who  were  criminal  lawyers. 

With  the  integration  of  East  Jerusalem  and  West  Jerusalem,  the 
sixty  Arab  lawyers  in  East  Jerusalem  were  granted  equal  practicing 
rights  In  Israel  and  full  membership  in  the  Israeli  Bar,  They  have, 
however,  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  Israeli  authorities  and  none 
has  thus  far  pleaded  In  an  Israel!  court.  Since  the  administered 
(occupied)  territories  do  not  come  under  Israeli  law  their  lawyers 
are  not  permitted  to  plead  in  Israeli  courts. 

In  North  America  we  tend  to  associate  lawyers  and  politics;  in 
Israel,  although  a lawyer  may  be  keenly  interested  in  the  political 
climate,  he  tends  to  be  inactive  in  it.  The  percentage  of  Knesset 
members  who  are  also  lawyers  is  quite  small.  For  a Westerner,  this 
lack  of  political  involvement  by  lawyers  was  surprising,  especially 
In  a new  nation.  Even  more  surprising  was  the  lack  of  Interest  dis™ 
played  by  most  law  students  spoken  to  regarding  such  issues  as  the 
absence  of  a written  constitution  and  the  lack  of  representativeness 
or  reflection  of  popular  opinion  in  the  Israeli  government.  They 
were  more  concerned  with  learning  the  laws  rather  than  debating  the 
issues  around  the  laws.  This  clearly  parallels  the  situation  among 
other  university  students.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
some  degree  of  inter-generational  conflict  among  practicing  lawyers 
is  surfacing.  At  the  Annual  Bar  Convention  in  I969,  a group  of  young 
lawyers  put  forth  a platform  for  the  restructuring  of  the  law  schools 
and  curricula  changes  to  include  such  courses  as  the  Philosophy  of 
Law;  they  also  called  for  an  end  to  certain  monopolistic  practices 
within  the  legal  sphere.  An  older  lawyer  brushed  the  group  aside  and 
called  their  proposals  so  much  nonsense;  they  were  not  adopted. 


The  Laws 


I 


As  of  the  wriitpng  of  tf  iS 
laws  has  been  done„  Refe»'-once 
been  made  throughout  th'ns  |.'ar!r'. 
to  be  observed  that  a unique!'/ 
The  evolution  has  been  very 
is  true  of  the  educational 
Law  Books  that  says  where 


Oft  fiO  comp-leie  aria  lyses  of  israeli 
certain  >aws  and  prop'osed  laws  has 
the  refjort.  Nevertheless,  it  needs 
■nels  legal  SYSteu:  does  not  yet  exist, 
and  ;s  still  prcceeding.  The  same 
system.  There  is  a statement  in  the  Israeli 
Ssraels  law  Is  lacking.  British  law  shall  be 


tc 
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used  Instead.  Until  the  paragraph  containing  this  statement  e,5n  be 
deleted,  Israeli  law  will  rot  be  uniquely  Israeli. 


What  has  been  attempted  in  this  part  of  the  report  is  not  so  much 
a structural  analysis  of  Israel's  legal  system  but  a tactile  survey, 
as  it  were,  of  the  peoples  and  Institutions  associated  with  It.  In 
this  way  many  features  which  otherV'/ise  escape  notice  have  been  brought 
forwa  rd . 


We  have  seen  that  the  ml! I tary^pol I ce  juxtaposition  has  not  deterred 
the  policeman's  ability  to  deal  effectively  with  certain  aspects  of  the 
social  climate;  In  fact,  hts  role  in  the  social  sphere  is  highly  signifi- 
cant. This,  among  other  things,  Indicates  the  importance  of  personal 
contact  in  Israeli  society.  In  reference  to  lawyers  this  has  already 
been  mentioned;  also,  however,  the  non-mechan 1 zat ion  of  Israeli  courts 
(Judgments  written  in  pen,  no  visible  dictaphones,  etc,  in  court  or 
lawyer  offices,  no  mechanized  filing  system  of  court  proceedings)  and 
the  market  atmosphere  described  in  the  Religious  Courts  are  also  in- 
dicators of  the  above.  This  too,  parallels  the  situation  in  the  edu- 
cational sphere,  as  in  the  absence  of  audio-visual  aids. 


By  focusing  around  the 


ce,  the  courts,  and  the  lawyers  some 


of  the  characteristics  of  Israeli  society  as  a whole  become  clear 


1)  Inability  to  gain  entrance  to  religious  courts  parallels 
experiences  in  religious  schools,  indicating  that  the  continued 
existence  of  autonomous  and  firmly  bounded  subsystems  is  an 
integral  part  of  Israels  social  organization  and  is  not  an 
artifact  of  the  educational  system.  Counterpoised  to  the  rel- 
ative closure  of  the  police  was  the  openness  of  the  Bar  Associ- 
ation; counterpoised  to  the  complete  closure  of  the  religious 
courts  was  the  openness  of  the  civil  courts.  Precisely  the  same 


correspondences  were  found  In  the  educational  research, 


2)  The  mass  Immigration 
affected  all  aspects  of 
educational  spheres. 


of  Jews  from  all  over  the  world  has 
Israeli  life,  in  the  legal  as  well  as 


3)  Twenty-one  years  after  Independence,  Israel  is  still  under 
Emergency  Laws  and  still  lacks  a formal  constitution  or  bill  of 
rights.  This  Indicates  the  firm  centralized  control  of  the 
country,  and  the  absence  of  a formal  constitution  also  shows 
the  influence  of  the  religious  sector  In  trying  to  commingle 
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church  and  state.  The  church-state  dialogue  Is  rampant  through- 
out the  country,  educationally  as  well  as  legally. 

f -4)  Non-Jews  are  treated  as  a distinct  entity,  in  education  as 

well  as  law. 

I To  conclude,  I believe  that  the  method  used  in  this  research 

has  proved  worthwhile. 
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FOR0AfAi<D  TO  REPORT  ON  RESEARCH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


The  following  section  is  a report  on  that  part  of  this  project  which 
was  carried  out  in  the  United  States.  The  data  were  gathered  and  this 
section  was  written,  by  Mrs.  Vera-Mae  Fredrickson,  This  is^the  report 
that  she  has  submitted  to  me,  and  1 have  left  it  almost  entirely  unchanged 
except  to  edit  it  to  bring  it  into  stylistic  conformity  With  the  fore- 
going. Hence,  when  the  first-person  singular  is  used,  the  speaker  is 
always  Mrs.  Fredrickson. 

This  section  of  the  report  is  divided  into  two  major  parts.  The 
first  is  a detailed  description  in  thumbnail  sketches  of  the  eight  ^ 
school  districts  and  21  schools  in  her  sample.  The  second  part  consists 
of  several  major  chapters,  in  which  Mrs.  Fredrickson  presents  her  con- 
clusions with  respect  to  the  relationship  between  elementary  and  ^ 
secondary  school  education  and  the  ongoing  social  system  m the  United 
States  today.  While  no  attempt  was  made  to  fit  her  data  and  general- 
izations into  the  framework  in  which  the  data  from  Israel 
sented,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  data  gathered  in  the  United  States 
broadly  support  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  Israeli  research. 


There  are  two  principal  reasons  for  not  fitting  the^data  from  one 
society  into  the  mold  of  the  other.  The  first  is  mechanical  and 
practical,  the  second  is  conceptual.  With  regard  to  the  first,  data 
collection  in  both  societies  was  not  completed  until  very  near  the 
end  of  the  I968-I969  school  year.  Aside  from  the  usual  exigencies 
surrounding  any  investigation,  the  delays  in  completing  the  col-  ^ ^ 

lection  of  data  were  primarily  due  to  difficulties  m getting  permission 
to  conduct  observations  in  schools  in  both  societies.  This  had  not  been 
anticipated  in  the  initial  planning  of  the  research,  and  it  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  connection  with  future  studies  that  are  broadly 
based  and  which  are  built  on  direct  and  systematic  school  observations. 
University  administrators  may  rebel  at  the  thought,  but  two  years  are 
insufficient  for  this  kind  of  research.  The  unavoidable  delays  in 
completing  the  data  col  lection-which,  as  pointed  out  earlier,  are 
Important  data  in  themsel ves-brought  the  preparation  of  this  report 
uncomfortably  close  to  the  termination  of  the  project  and  the  date  on 
which  the  report  was  due.  It  was  thus  physically  impossible  to^evaluate 
the  concordance  of  the  two  sets  of  data,  to  compare  specific  points, 
and  to  reflect  about  their  implications.  These  can  begin  once  this 

report  is  complete. 


The  conceptual  problem  is  slightly  more  intricate;  it  was  this  which 
led  me  to  the  conclusion  around  Easter  1969  not  to  curtail  the  samples 
of  schools  observed  in  both  societies  in  order  to  be  able  to  begin 
writing  the  report  earlier.  1 alluded  to  this  problem  earlier,  but 
it  bears  ' repet i t ion  and  some  elaboration.  Although  Israel  is  tech- 
nologically westernized,  and  appears  to  be  moving  socially  toward 
westernization.  It  is  a new  nation.  The  latter  status  makes  com- 
parisons with  the  United  States  a delicate  matter.  Before  direct 
comparisons  between  the  two  societies  can  be  made--and  they  will 
be  made--cons iderably  more  comparative  research ^wi 1 1 have  to  be 
conducted,  using  library  and  other  materials,  in  order  to  be 
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certain  that  non-comparable  items  are. not  being  compared„ 

In  reviewing  the  United  States  data  periodically,  and  comparing  them 
in  my  own  mind  with  those  that  I was  gathering  in  Israel,  it  became  evi- 
dent to  me  that,  aside  from  the  easily  apparent  points  of  comparison, 
there  are  also  points  of  non-comparability,  I think  that  each  is  as 
Important  as  the  other,  but  this  is  no  more  than  a subjective  Impres- 
sion, It  will  have  to  be  subject  to  a more  rigorous  evaluation  of  the 
data.  Had  an  attempt  been  made  to  mesh  the  results  of  the  two  field 
studies  on  a rush-basis,  the  essential  long-range  aims  of  the  study 
would  have  been  defeated.  Hence,  the  two  sections  of  this  report 
stand  independently  for  the  time  being. 


THE  SAMPLE 


The  schools  observed  for  this  part  of  the  study  were  all  located 
within  a radius  of  50  miles  of  a major  metropolitan  center  in  one  state 
of  the  United  States,  The  schools  were  chosen  to  provide  a represen- 
tative sample  of  the  principal  territorial  groups,  castes,  classes  and 
other  socially  based  groups  in  the  area.  They  were  selected  from  two 
counties  (with  a total  public  school  population  of  ca,  400,000  students) 
and  included,  In  addition  to  two  private  and  one  county  administered 
school,  schools  in  eight  districts  with  a student  population  totaling 
ca*  150,000,  (The  counties  are  political  divisions  based  on  geograph- 
ical factors;  the  districts  are  geographical  clusters  of  schools 
joined  for  administrative  purposes.)  The  approximate  population, 
ethnic  and  class  composition  of  the  schools  follows.  These  schools' 
names  are  pseudonymous. 


NAME 

POPULATION 

COMPOSITION 

Ash  River  School  District 

44,000 

A 

Cleveland  Elementary. 

600 

Urban,  lower  status, 
wh  1 te 

Arthur  Elementary 

550 

Urban,  lower  status, 
wh  i te 

Monroe  Junior  High  School 

1,100 

Urban,  ethnically 
integrated,  middle 
status 

Fillmore  High  School 

400 

Urban,  ethnically 
mixed,  mainly  lower 
status 

Cedar  Point  School  District 

16,000 

Taft  Elementary 

1,000 

Urban,  ethnically 
integrated,  lower 
to  upper ; status 

Tyler  Junior  High  School 

1 ,300 

Urban ‘ethnical ly 
integrated,  lower 
to  upper  status 

Buchanan  High  School 

2,500 

Urban,  ethnically 
integrated,  lower 
to  upper  status 

Wilson  Private  School 

100 

Urban , ethn ical ly 
mixed,  middle  to  upper 
status,  private  secular 

NAME 


POPULATION 


COMPOSITION 


Jefferson  School  District 
Jefferson  School  - Grade  7 

35 

Rural , ethnic  and 
white,  lower  and 
middle  status 

Laurel  Creek  School  District 

8,000 

Hoover  Elementary 

600 

Suburban,  white,  upper 
middle  status 

Polk  Junior  High  School 

4oo 

Suburban,  white,  upper 
middle  status 

Lincoln  High  School 

1 ,000 

Suburban,  white,  upper 
middle  status 

Mapleton  School  District 

5,000 

Hayes  Elementary 

400 

Industrial  town,  white 
and  old  ethnic,  lower- 
middle  status 

Madison  Junior  High  School 

800 

Industrial  town,  white 
and  old  ethnic,  lower- 
middle  status 

Pine  Grove  School  District 

2,500 

McKinley  Elementary 

400 

Urban,  white,  upper 
status 

Garfield  Junior  High  School 

650 

Urban,  white,  upper 
s tatus 

Porter  County  Va 

riable 

Porter  County  School 
(mixed  /including 
Grade  7) 

Ethn ica 1 1y  mixed , 
mostly  lower  status 

Sycamore  School  District 

64,000 

Van  Buren  Junior  High  School 

1 ,300 

Urban,  ethnically 
mixed,  middle  and 
lower  status 

Christian  School 
(Grade  4 and  Grade  7) 

300 

Urban,  private 
religious,  ethnically 
mixed,  lower  middle 

and  lower  status 
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MAHE 

POPULATION 

COMPOSITION 

Willow  Bend  School  District 

10,000 

Harrison  Elementary 
(Grade  4 and  Grade  7) 

650 

Suburban,  white  and 
old  ethnic,  lower 
middle  status 

All  the  names  used  in  this  report,  as  noted,  are  fictitious.  Dis- 
tricts, which  in  the  United  States  are  most  frequently  named  after  the 
most  prominent  town  within  the  geographical  cluster,  have  been  given 
the  names  of  trees,  a familiar  source  of  United  States  town  names,  indi- 
vidual schools  have  been  given  the  names  of  United  States  Presidents, 
a practice  followed  across  the 'entire  nation.  The  two  counties  have 
been  labeled  with  common  United  States  surnames.  The  state  will  remain 
anonymous . 

The  original  plan  was  to  sample  a Grade  k and  Grade  7 in  each  of 
the  eight  districts.  Four  Grades  11  were  added  to  the  plan  after  six 
months,  plus  a Grade  4 and  7 at  a religious  private  school,  a Grade  4 
at  a secular  private  school,  and  a mixed  class  including  Grade  7 at  a 
county-administered  juvenile  custodial  facility. 

Grades  4,  7»  and  11  were  chosen  for  comparab i 1 i ty  with  the  Israel! 
sample,  The  most  usual  grade  divisions  in  this  sample  are  1-6  (elemen- 
tary), 7“9  (Junior  high  school),  and  10-12  (senior  high  school);  this  os 
the  structure  currently  being  adopted  in  Israel.  However,  this  division 
is  changing  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  districts 
sampled  has  the  newer  mode,  e.g.,  1-3  (primary),  4-6  (intermediate), 

7-8  (junior  high  school),  and  9-12  (senior  high  school).  In  the  United 
States  sample,  Grades  3 or  5 may  have  served  as  well  as  Grade  4.  In 
Grade  7»  however,  students  ordinarily  have  different  teachers  for  each 
subject  for  the  first  time  (departmentalization)  and  ““ability  grouping"” 
(if  it  is  used  in  the  district)  is  applied  as  a criterion  for  students 
on  the  basis  of  scholastic  ability,  in  Grade  11,  the  Preliminary 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  is  given  aS  preparation  for  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test,  which  Is  given  In  Grade  12;  this  largely  determines  a 
student“s  admissiors  or  non-admission  into  various  levels  of  higher 
education. 

1 spent  three  consecutive  school  days  In  each  of  the  classrooms  In 
my  sample,  ■ Because  the  authority  is  vested  In  each  district  rather  than 
in  a centralized  agency  (as  in  Israel),  It  was , adml n I strat Ively  most 
practical  ■hPoT'-'me  to  observe  all  the  selected  classrooms  in  each  district 
before  going  on  to  another  district,  rather  than  observing  all  Grades 
4,  7j  and  II  consecutively,  I began  and  ended  the  day  with  the  class, 
spending  recesses,  lunch  hours  and  preparation  periods  either  with  the 
students  or  in  the  teachers “ lounge.  In  a number  of  classrooms,  I was 
asked  by  the  teacher  to  explain  my  research  to  the  class  that  1 was 
observing.  Otherwise,  I sat  in  the  back  of  the  room  quietly  taking 
notes  at  approximately  tw6  minute-intervals.  As  in  the  Israeli  sample,  • 
tape-recording  was  done  for  the  first  hour  and  a half  of  one  day  in  each 
classi  Unlike  Israel,  this  recording  was.  done  with  the  permission  of  the 


principal  and  the  teacher  (only  in  one  school  was  such  permission  refused). 
In  a large  number  of  elementary  classrooms,  I Was  asked  by  either  or 
both  the  students  and  the  teacher  to  play  back  the  tapes  for  the  students, 
which  I did«  (in  very  few  classrooms  in  United  States  urban  schools  is  a 
tape  recorder  a novelty.  Rather,  the  students  simply  wanted  to  hear  how 
they  sounded  in  the  classroom^) 

In  contrast  to  Israeli  schools,  student  participation  (except  in  the 
lowest  socio-economic  stratum)  is  encouraged  in  the  classroom  in  degrees 
that  Increase  as  one  goes  up  the  socio-economic  scale.  Frequently,  the 
majority  of  teacher  questions  and  student  answers  were  oral.  Therefore, 
it  was  not  always  possible  to  record  everything  that  happened  in  the 
classroom.  However,  a large  number  of  the  teachers  whose  classrooms  I 
observed  were  willing  to  fill  in  details  later  that  I missed.  Indeed, 
many  of  them  made  a point  of  calling  niy  attention  to  various  incidents 
and  comments  that  they  thought  might  interest  me.  In  the  higher  status 
schools,  there  were  often  teachers  and  even  administrators  who  were 
eager  to  know  what  I had  observed  in  the  classes  that  might  be  useful  to 
them. 


Reactions  to  my  presence  varied  from  school  to  school  (and  from 
teacher  to  teacher).  In  schools  where  the  emphasis  on  discipline  and 
order  was  most  marked,  both  the  students  and  the  teachers  were  initially 
uneasy,  apparently  regarding  me  as  a representative  of  authority.  It 
was  also  in  these  schools  that  teachers  were  the  most  unlikely  to  intro- 
duce me  to  their  classes  or  to  ask  me  any  questions  about  what  I was  doing. 
In  some  of  the  urban  schools  where  researchers  are  commonplace,  students 
asked  me  very  sophisticated  questions  about  the  research;  neither  students 
nor  teachers  appeared  to  modify  their  behavior  to  observable  degrees. 
However,  one  student  in  a very  "sophisticated"  class  commented  that  the 
teacher's  statement  in  class  that  he  "did  not  want  the  student  to  believe 
something  because  she  thought  it  was  what  he  believed,"  was  made  for  my 
benefit.  In  her  opinion,  he  usually  did  want  the  students  to  believe 
tnat  he  "had  the  truth."  Be  this  as  it  may,  I regard  the  differential 
reactions  of  teachers  and  students  as  a significant  part  of  the  data. 

The  sample  was  not  completed  by  the  end  of  the  school  year  for  various 
reasons.  A Grade  k and  a Grade  7. were  observed  in  six  public  school  dis- 
tricts. In  District  7 (Jefferson)  only  onei  Grade  7 was  ob‘'.?''Ved  (in  a 
classroom  that  combined  Grades  5 through  8).  The  teacher  >>iuse  classroom 
included  Grades  1 through  4 was  not  willing  to  be  observed.  In  District  8 
(Sycamore)  permission  was  given  to  observe  one  Grade  4 but  Grade  3 was 
scheduled  by  the  district  by  error  and  a request  to  observe  one  Grade  4 was 
not  acted  upon  before  the  end  of  the  school  year.  In  one  of  the  six  dis- 
tricts (Cedar  Point),  the  Grade  4 observations  were  terminated  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  teacher  after  one  and  one-half  days  because  of  a death  in  her 
family.  (The  principal  did  not  feel  It  would  be  fair  to  subject  a substi- 
tute teacher  to  observations.)  Although  a different  Grade  4 was  requested 
in  the  district,  this  request  was  not  acted  on  before  the  end  of  the 
school  year.  Grade  11  was  observed  in  three  districts.  In  the  fourth 
district  where  such  a request  was  made  (Sycamore),  the  principal  of  the 
selected  school  did  not  wish  observations  conducted.  A request  was 
made  at  the  district  level  to  ask  the  principal  to  reconsider  or  to  supply 
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another  Grade  IK  The  request  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  end  of  the  school 
year.  (For  details  on  these  problems,  see  the  description  of; the  respective 
school  districts  .which  follows.)  In  one  district  (Ash  River)  two  Grades  k 
were  observed  for  reasons  detailed  in  the  description  of  the  district. 

The  final  sample  contains  three-day  observations  of  ten  Grade  7 classrooms, 
eight  Grade  A classrooms  (and  one  and  one-half  days  at  a nintli!)l,  and  three 
Grades  11.  Taping  was  done  for  90  minutes  in  each  observed  .classroom  with 
the  exception  of  the  terminated  Grade  k and  the  Grade  7 in  which  taping 
was  not  el  lowed. 

In  addition  to  the  classroom  observations,  I attended  district  school 
board  meetings,  and  two  staff  meetings  (the  only  ones  to  which  I received 
invitations),  Teachers  and  administrators  were  informally  Interviewed 
at  each  school  where  observations  were  scheduled  and  at  district  offices.' 
Curriculum  guides,  samples  of  school  board  meeting  minutes  and  other  dis- 
trict publications  were  obtained  when  they  were  available.  District  policy 
statements  and  te'acher  handbooks  were  collecte.d,  and  are  being  subjected 
to  content  analysis.  These  matahials  are  being  coded  for  computer  process- 
ing upon  completion  of  the  analysis.  Three  daily  and  two  weekly  local 
papers,  as  well  as  one  national  papier  were  regularly  searched,  for  all 
articles  relating  to  education. 


Ash  River  School  District 


Ash  River,  like  Laurel  Creek,  was  unified  only  a fev^  years  ago.  Six 
elementary -school  districts  voted  to  unite  into  one  district  with  the  same 
boundaries  as . the  al ready ■ exist ing  Ash  River  Secondary  School  District, 
Unlike  Laurel  Creek,  the  communities  joined  together  into  this  administra- 
tive unit  for  political  and  economic  reasons;  they  .were  neither  ethnical ly 
nor  socio«economical ly ■ homogeneous . This  large  sprawl ing -school  district 
includes  the  entire  urban  range  of  socio-economic  groups,  ranging  from  a 
neighborhood  which  is  completely  - segregated  geographically  of  high-welfare, 
low-employment  blacks,  to  a residential  section  of  relatively  wealthy  pro- 
fessional and  business  people.  One  end  of  the  district  Is  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  large  tracts  of  inexpensive  houses  occupied  by  blue 'col- 
lar workers  in  the  heavy- industries  that  dominate  the  Ash  River  landscape. 
The  majority  of  these ■ res idents  are  white  immigrants  into  the  area  from 
the  South -and  southern  Hi dwest,  There  is  a small  section  of  middle- 
•class  blacks  who  own  their  homes  and  are  teachers,  businessmen,  and  tech- 
nicians. There  are  extensive  areas  of  thirty  year  old  stucco  homes  oc- 
cupied by  white,  white-collar  workers  and  retired  couples  on  pensions. 

(The  latter  are  said  to  invar i ably ■ vote  against  tax  increases  for  educa- 
tion.) in  addition,  tf  ire  is  another  isolated  but  geographically  beauti- 
ful area  in  which  the  ajority  of  the  district’s  political  liberals, 
professors and  artists  live. 

All  these  groups  are  highly ■ visible  and  vocal  at  the  crowded  school 
board  meetings  where  their  special  interests  and  educational  ideologies 
are  passionately  (and  occasional ly^ violently)  presented.  Several  years 
before  unification  of  the  schools,  the  Ash  River  Secondary  School  Dis- 
trict made  an  attempt  to  partially  desegregate  thei r' secondary -schools  by 
-changing  the- boundary- J I nes . The  Ash  River  Housing  Authority,  which  ad- 
ministered World  War  11  Federal  housing, on  a segregated  basis,  plus  local 
real  estate  policies,  which- restricted  sales  to  blacks  to  small,  speci- 
fied areas,  had  resulted- in  "an .almost  totally  res ident ial ly- segregated 
town,'  The  result  was  that  at  the  time  of  unlficat ion -seven  of  the  48 
■ el emen-tary 'Schools  in  the  district  had  more  than  75%  black-students  and 
39  elementary 'Schools  had  less  than  10%.  (This- was  one  of  the  first  de- 
segregation moves  by -a  school  district  in  the  United  States.)  Since  uni- 
fication,-, there  - have  been-several  attempts  at  desegregation  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools',  all  of  which -have  failed;  in  the  last  several  years 
desegregat Ion  o'f  the -schools  has  become  the  battleground  for  all  the 
disparate  elements  that  make  up- the  district . The-schools  have  become 
the  major  focus  for  the  many  urban  problems  that  plague  Ash  River. 

Desperate  money  problems  plague  the  school  district.  There  has  been 
-no  tax  Increase'  voted  since  1952;  the  most  recent  defeat  was  in. 1969. 
Haintenance  of  the  schools  is  strictly  on  an  "emergency”  basis.  There 
are  no, cafeterias  serving  hot  lunches  in. any  of  the -elementary ■ schools. 
There  are  no  district  supported  elementary  music  programs,-  There  are 
no  district  paid  librarians  in. the  elementary  schools.  Remedial  reading 
programs,  speech  therapy,  di-agnostlc  learning  cl  inics , resource  teachers, 
and  most  vocational  education  programs  o-ver  the  past  few  years  .have -either 
been  - drast i cal ly- reduced  or  eliminated.  Each  year,  class  size  is  increased 


and  the  numbers  of  teachers  reduced.  There  Is  severe  overcrowding  on 
at  least  ten  elementary  schools  (mostly  those  that  have  up  to  98%  black 
pupils).  In  addltloroj,  the  school  district  is  under  ■"sanctions*'  by  both 
state  and  national  professional  teachers'  associations.  Teachers  are 
being  encouraged  not  to  apply  to  the^  district  and  those  in  the  district 
are  being  encouraged  to  look  for  jobs  outside  the  distridt.  The  results 
of  such  sanctions  elsewhere  (they .are  used  .only  rarely)  has  been  severe 
economic  penalties  for  the  entire  community.  Property  values  continually 
decline.  Commercial  enterprises  choose  to  locate  elsewhere,  .Economic- 
ally well  off  residents  remove  their  children  from  the  schools.  In  the 
case  of  Ash  River j there  is  the  possibility  of  the  withdrawal  of, various 
Federal  programs,  which  are  at  present  keeping  much  of  the.  school  system 
going,  if  desegration  is  not  forthcoming.  (When  the  present  super- 
intendent first  agreed  to  the  Introduction  of  Federal  funds  into  the  dis- 
trict, he  was  regarded  as  "too  radical,")  The  newly-elected  school  board 
has  come  out  strongly  against  "busing'.'  or  any  other  "immediate"  desegre- 
gation plan,  despite  the  fact  that  a parent  suit  has  been  filed  to  deseg- 
regate the  elementary  schools  on  the  basis  of  the  Equal  l^rotectlons  Clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  (interestingly,  the  student  body  leaders, 
of  all  the  secondary  schools  in  the  district  were  polled  on  their  position 
on  desegregation  by  busing.  They  all  voted  for  it.) 

The  description  of  the  schools  In  Ash  River  must  be  viewed  in  the 
context  of  the  above-described  community  situation, 

1 observed  four  scViools  In  Ash  River;  one  Grade  II  at  a s.peclal 
school  for  students  who  had  been  sent  to  this  high  school  from  all  over 
the  district  because  of  problems  (pregnancy,  truancy,  probation,  disciplli 
etc,);  one  Grade  7 at  the  "showcase"  school  of  the  district  (and  the  only 
one  with  a student  population  reflecting  the  racial  proportions  In.  the 
school  district);  and  two  Grades  4,  one  of  which  was  completely  racially 
segregated  and  the  other,  within  walking  distance,  that  had  only  fourteen 
black  students. 

The  central  administration  were  perfectly  willing  to  have  me  observe 
on  any  of  their  schools  since  I was  willing  to  let  the  various  principals 
select  the  teachers  whose  classrooms  1 would  observe,  (The  selection 
of  teachers  by  the  principals  in  this  study  turned  out  to  be  vfery, use- 
ful since  they  usually  selected  those  who  reflected  the  Image  that  the 
particular  school  wanted  to  project®)  Since  Ash  Creek  School  District 
was  having  so  many  problems  that  were  public  knowledge,  they  may  have 
felt  that  research  from  outside  would  benefit  them. 
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Arthur  Elementary  School; 

Arthur  Elementary  School  is  located  in  an  area  Isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  'town  by  a large  area  of  railroad  tracks.  To  get"  to  stores 
or  to  other  of  the  amenities  of  city  living  requires  vehlciSlar  transport 
tatlon.  The  residents  are  over^whelmlngly  Negro,  In  addition  to  a few 
other  ethnic  minorities,'.  Because  of  Fts  .Isolation  and  population,  many 
people  comment  that  It  Is  "like  a Southern  town."  The  houses  are  mostly 
very  small.  Some  are  well  kept,  some  are  not,  Many  parents  are  unem- 
ployed or  minimally  employed.  The  city  authorities  regard  It  as  a prob- 
lem area.  Juvenile  crime  and  school  drop-out  rates  are  high.  Within 
this  com, muni ty,  the  school  has  been  located  In  a relatively  Isolated  ®ul 
de  sac  which  makes  It  vulnerable  to  constant  weekend  vandalism.  Many 
of  the  teachers  at  the  school  believe  that  the  school  Is  a much  "safer®' 
place  than  the  community  at  large.  They  may  be  correct,  since  assaults 
and  fights  are  frequent.  Until  this  year,  educationally  Interested 
parents  opposed  busing  their  children  to  other  schools  despite  their 
overt  dissatisfaction  with  their  local  school.  They  said  that  they 
wanted  to  know  what  was  going  on  In  school  and  that  they  were  fearful 
of  their  children  being  attacked  In  other  (white)  schools  (which 
Indeed  happened  at  one  of  the  secondary  schools  later  In  the  school 
year) , 


The  school  Itself  Is  undergoing  remodeling  (with  Federal  funds) 
and  the  sounds  of  construction  act Ivj ties  form  a background  In  the 
classrooms.  By  common  agreement,  this  Is  the  "worst  school' In  the 
District"  because  of  disciplinary  problems  and  the  educational 
handicaps  that  the  children  bring  to  the  school® 


The  district  administrator  to  whom  1 applied  for  observation  per- 
mission accepted  my  request  to  observe  In  their  "problem'  (segregated) 
school"  with  the  following  statements  "Well,  all  ou'r  schools  are  open 
to  you  but  there  are  a few  facts  l must  mention  about  Arthur  School." 

The  facts  were  that  there  Is  a 70%  teacher  turnover  rate  each  year  and 
the  school  has  had  four  principals  within  four  years.  The  new  principal 
("We  think  he” 11  work  out  just  fine,  , ,")  had  previous  experience  In 
''that  kind  of  school";  presumably  knew  how  to  deal  with  children  who 
were  both  poor  and  black. 

The  principal  at  Arthur  was  Impersonal,  undistinguished  physically, 
and  gave  an  Impression  of  colorlessness.  He  said  the  major  problems  at 
his  school,  "besides  the  usual  problems  In  schools  of  this  kind,"  were 
the  teachers,  who  come  to  Arthur  with  no  experience  and  leave  as  fast 
as  they  can  get  tenure  or  transfer,  "They  are  immature  both  In  age 
and  experience.  They  often  have  all  kinds  of  strange  Ideas  about  the 
amount  of  freedom  that  teachers  have  and  aren't  aware  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  either  the  district  or  the  state,"  He  added  that 
one  teacher  continued  to  argue  with  him  over  a policy  even  after  he  had 
showed  her  that  It  was ■ In  the  State  Education  Code  and  that  he  was  there- 
fore bound  by  It.  From  conversations  In  the  coffee  room  and  observations 
In  two  classes  In  this  school,  there  was  little  evidence  that  the  teachers 
acted  with  any  amount  of  freedom.  One  young  teacher  commen-ted  that 
while  she  did  have  some  Ideas  that  she  considered  educationally  creative, 
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they  were  not  encouraged  In  this  school- and  she  would  be  leaving  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  principal  also  felt  that  the  school  was  subjected  to  far  too  much 
outside  Interference,  The  "outsiders"  were  stated  to  be  the  State  Legls™ 
laturej  the  District  School  Boards  and  parents  In  the  communltyj  all  of 
whomj,  he  felt,  "should  defer  to  qualified  educators  who  real  ly  uriderstarid 
the  local  problems  and  Issues."  He  summed  up  the  two  main  objectives 
of  the  school  as  follows;  " . , , other  problems  come  and  go  but  we, must 
always  remember  our  two  main  objectives,  higher  achievement  for  the 
students  and  good  community  relations  with  the  school," 

Neither  objective  Is  being  met  at  this  school.  The  majority  of  stU“- 
dents  have  gross  reading  deficiencies  and  the  community  Is  so  hostile 
to  the  school,  whether  because  It. Is  a symbol  of  "white  Institutions" 
or  because  It  Is  falling  to. provide  a reasonable  education  for  the  child- 
ren, that  the  school  is  thoroughly  vandalized  almost  every  weekend.  There 
is  a constant  stream  of  Irate  parents  appearing . throughout  the  school 
day  to  complain  about  various  matters.  The  principal  also  stated  that 
the, major  aim, In  this  school  , Is  to  . Ins  till  sel  f“'dlsclpl  Ine,  on  the  child- 
ren, To  this  end, he  employed,  an  analogy  with  Harine  Corps,  boot-training 
and  said  that.lt  takes  "at  least  three'-'or  four  weeks  to  break,  the  kids 
in,"  . .(DiSrlng  my  observation  period,  the  principal  took  over  a class 
for,  twenty  minutes . one  day.  At  the  end  of  the  class  he  pointed  out  to 
me  that  his  presence  In  the^ -cl  ass  room,  amazingly,  had  not  reduced  the 
children  to  silence.  He  said,  "You  can  see  how  they  do  not  relate 
to  authority.") 

The, normal  day. at  Arthur  School  was  Indeed  designed  to  "break  the 
kids  In,".  All  movements  of .students  from  one  place  to  another  took  place 
in  strict  lines  with  no  talking  allowed.  Bells  and  shrill  whistles  sig- 
naled every  transition.  Permission  to  drink  water  and  to  go  to  the  toilet 
was  given  only  at  recess  and- lunch.  There  was  a five  minute  detention 
given  for  those  who  could  not  meet  this  physiological  standard.  One 
teacher  asked  me  if  1 thought  that  she  over-emphasized  self-control  and 
whether  1 thought  that  she  was  asking  too  much  of  the  children.  There 
was  a constant  stream  of  commands  In  the  two  classrooms  1 observed; 

Raise  your  hand,  sit  down,  put  your  feet  down,  be  quiet,  open  your 
book,  pick  up  your  pencil,  say  please,  say  thank  you,  stop  talking,  get 
in  your  seat,-  don't  Interrupt,  wait  your  turn,  shut  up,  don't  do  that, 
put  your  feet  on  the  floor,  put  your  hands  on  the  desk,  pick  that  up, 
put  that  down,  do  you  want  to  be  sent  to  the  office?  In  Grade  4,  this 
kind  of  command  seemed  to  take  up  the  entire  school  day  with  the  curri- 
culum Sandwiched  In  between.  Lessons  were  rigidly  followed  from  the 
conventional  state  texts,  questions  were  discouraged,  children  were 
told  not  to  talk  to  each  other  (or  to  the  teacher)  except  for  a di- 
rect question  or  answer.  Except  for  Art  and  Physical  Education,  child- 
ren were  not  allowed  out  of  their  seats.  The  two  "problem"  children 
In  the  class  were  characterized  by  the 'teacher  as  "simply  too  Immature 
to  be  In  the, class,"  One  sucked  his  thumb  all  day,  did  absolutely 
nothing,  else,  and  was  generally  Ignored  by  the  teacher^  the  .other , who 
was  In  constant  hyperactive  movement  and  very  busy  with  projects  of 
her  own  unrelated  to  what  was  going  on  In  the  classroom® 
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In  addition  to  the  constant  commandments  on  "manners,"  every  lesson 
was  used  as  an  opportunity  to  supply  moral  admonitions.  By  the  environment 
she  created,  the  teacher  presented  schooling  as  a grim,  un^eward in^pun t- 
tive  ptoctss,  and  the  students  appeared  to  agree.  On  each  of  the  thrL 

children  in  this  class  kept  in  their  seats  after 
the  bell  had  rung  for  periods  ranging  from  three  to  eight  minutes  at 

fr^honra-’  Physical  Education  period,  at  the  noon  hour,  and 

at  school  dismissal  time.  Such  detention  was  standard  practice  in  the 
chool,  but  It  was  used  a little  less  consistently  by  other  teachers. 

In  thnnrf,‘“!  i ‘ approved  by  the  Ash  River  School  District, 
s 'r  ‘Children  in  grades  I through 

w^vs  rCr"'’  ° °f  punishment  was  supplemented  in  various 

ways  There  were  rumors  that  worse  went  on  in  the  principal's  office 

but  was  unable  to  verify  them.  One  black  teacher  told  me  that  she  used 
Ih'^VtL  ,‘';;®,'=hildren's  hands  since  she  "knew  thfese  kinds  of  kid^'  and 
that  they  had  been  trained  at  home  to  "turn  off  all  verbal  commands  and 
directions,"  Observing  how  often  she  became  angry  at  her  students  I 

mnrr'^fr^  that  Only  my  presence  prevented  her  from  hitting  the  children 
more  often.  She  never  touched  the  children  in  communication  or  pleasure. 

The  Grade  3 teacher  whom  I also  observed  did  not  "know"  her  students' 
backgrounds  As  she  pointed  out,  she  was  white,  middle  class  and  Hid" 

darirof  introduced  into  her  classroom  was  stan- 

dards of  behavior  that  were  totally  alien  to  the  usages  in  the  segregated 
community  in  which  her  students  lived.  She  was  quite  consciol l^^ry^ng 

The^onlTrbM^  students  to  move  out  into  a white  middle-class  world. 

The  only  child  who  seemed  to  elicit  a sort  of  irritated  hostility  from 

r ® pierced  ears,  brightly  colored 

f j =°e*ei  manner,  very  loud  and  verbal,  and  con- 

rh-ta  h"  intelligent.  I think  the  teacher  perceived  her  as  a "ghetto 
anVheh^°•”^*  confortable  with  her  home  community  standards  in  manners 

const!nrT  very  little  to  the  teacher's  calm  but 

constant  admonitions  on  "correct  behavior."  It  should  be  noted,  how- 

darn’  this  classroom  contained  a larger  number  of  teaching  aids, 

ecorat ions,  and  posters  than  was  usual  in  Arthur  School.  The  teacher 

whltHhltd:!*'™  exclusively  featured 


I I 


conslltp^i  h-T!  as  indicated  not  only  by  the 

d d f teacher-turnover  rate,  but  also  by  the  minimal  facilities 

abnn!  rh  ® dickering  and  complaining  ( usually 

about  the  students)  that  went  on  during  recess  periods  and  by  the  (phyli- 

cal)  separ^ion  of  most  of  the  black  and  white  teachers  during  lunch 

d'?u'-  teachers'  jobs  were  in  many  ways  defined  as  "custodial 

babv  Ute  bitter  jokes  about  thefr  rol^  as 

baby  sitters.  A black  teacher  commented,  "They  ought  to  pay  us  double 

Zhool's'l  ®kxtl^  in  these 

and  tr,^il/d“  to  teach  manners,  to  teach  the  kids  to  say  please 

takes  too  much  time!"  When  1 asked  various  teachers 

cnm  i’’"°r  tr  ®®bool,  I often  got  a general  running 

complaint  that  started  with  the  students  and  ended  with  the  parents  in- 

cludong  the  admin ostration  and  the  total  community.  ^ ’ 
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Cleavland  Elementary  School; 

Located  within  walking  distance  of  Arthur  School,  residents  of  this 
area  are  of  the  same  socio-economic  background  as  the  parents  of  pupils 
at  Arthur;  many  of  them  are  from  other  states,  .Since  they  are 'white,  ' 
they  tend  to  move  to  better  areas  as  soon  as  they  become  relatively  suc- 
cessful. Thus,  turnover  in  the  school  population  Is  relatively  high. 
Although  many  of  the  students  are  from  several  different  ethnic  groups, 
there  are  only  a dozen  black  students.  The  principal  said  his  biggest 
problem  had  nothing  to  do  with  students  or  parents  (although  he  found 
the  lack  of  motivation  to  learn  on  the  students®  part  somewhat  trying) 
but  with  the  district  administration.  Like  the  principal  at  Arthur,  he 
felt  there  was  too  much  interference  from  "the  outside."  He  would  like- 
to  see  individual  schools  have  much  more  control;  and  he  personally  would 
like  more  direct  personal  control  over  federal  and  state  projects  that 
come  into  his  school. 


The  teachers  were  more  direct  about  the  problems  they  encounter 
th  students.  Several  complained  that,  "some  are  very  good  students 


very  poor  citizens,"  "They  are  not  trained  in 
They  grante^.,  that  many  of  the  students  were  very  ' 
did  not  regard  this  as  the  most  significant  factor 
situation.  They  made  careful  distinctions  between 
and  mlddj„e-class  children," 


se 


f-control 
""  but  they 
in  an  educational 
® “children  like  these' 


school  is  very  efficiently  organized  into  platoons  and  is 
for  its  departmentalization.  The  students  are  organized  into  abil 
groups  from  in  Grade  1 onward. 


Mrs,  Johnson,  the  Grade  h teacher  whom  I observed,  responded  to  my 
question  about  her  problems  with  a comment  about  one  or  two  indiv 
children  who  had  learning  problems  of  various  kinds.  She  confessed, 
however,  that  the  Japanese  boys  in  her  class  bothered  her  a bit: 
seemed  over- indulged  at  home.  In  observing  her,  she  appeared  to  treat 
all  the  students  in  essential ly-  the  same  way. 

She  said  that  there  was  one addi tional  problem:  the  low-income  fami- 

1 ..I es  that  make  up  most  of  the  parent  body  tend  not  to  take  their  children 
anywhere  outside  the  community.  She  also  observed  that  they  come  to  the 
state  only  for  better  jobs  and  have  no  commitment  to,  or  familiarity  with, 
the  state,  the  region,  or  the  community.  Consequently,  she  felt  it  was 
important  that  she  introduce  the  children  to  a larger  world.  She  takes 
them  on  field  trips  to  places  of  local  interest,  empahsizes  the  history 
of  Ih'i'S." s t^'te.,_  and  cl  imaxes  each  school  year  with  an  intricately  pre- 
planned day-long  visit  to  the  State  Capitol,  She  tells  the  students 
that  this  is  their  state  and  that  its  problems  are  their  problems.  In 
line  with  Mrs.  JohnsiDn’s  earnestness  about  civic  responsibility,,  there 
is  much  emphasis  in  the  classroom  on  the  forms  of  political  processes 
see  below,  "Training  for  Opinions 


01 


Because  of  the  personal  efforts  of  Mrs.  Johnson,  this  was  the  only 
elementary  school  in  the  Ash  River  District  that  had  an  advanced  science 


curriculum. 


,e 
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science  "kj^fes'^“  devised  by  a local  university,  that 
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emphasized  actual  experimentation  and  Inductive  reasoning  on  the  students' 
part.  The  teacher  had  persuaded  the  school  to  apply  for  Federal  funds 
for  these  science  kItSc 


The  observable  difference  between  educational  ideologies  (often 

1 MAI  ^1  y I n ^ . 


labeled  conservative  and  liberal)  that  characterized  teachers  at  many 

^ .A  m II 


of  the  schools  In  my  samples  was  particularly  marked  at  this  school 
Some  form  of  racial  integration  was  imminent  (though  it  was  being 
vigorously  fought  in  the  community).  Such  integration  would  immediately 
affect  this  school  since  Its  pupils  were  within  walking  distance  of  the 
"ghettOj"  and  sides  were  being  taken’.  One  teacher  said  that  Integration 
would  split  the  faculty  Immediately.  Some  of  the  teachers  were  actively 
■ 1n  a teacher-parent  committee  against  Integrating  the  schools. 
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Monroe  Junior  High  School; 

Monroe  School  Is  located  In  a "nice"  residential  area  of  pleasant 
homes.  Until  \S^'] ^ Its  student  body  was  drawn  from  the  iocal  neighbor- 
hood and  was  therefore  90%  white.  In  an  effort  to  obtain  a better  "ethnic 
mix,"  the  district  tried  free  enrollment  at  Monroe  for  one  year.  Since 
this  was  not  successful,  the  district  began  to  bus  students  to  the  school 
from  at  least  three  different  neighborhoods.  As  a result,  Monroe  has 
a student  population  that  proportionately  reflects  the  ethnic  and  racial 
composition  of  the  district's  school  population.  The  public  reason  given 
for  the  busing  was  not  It  sought  to  achieve  Integration  but,  rather,  as 
a solution  to  the  overcrowding  at  the  other  Junior  High  School  In  the 
district.  It  Is  locally  known  as  a radially  mixed  school,  but  of  one 
social  stratum.  As  the  former  principal  said,  "Our  Negroes  are  the 
kind  of  people  that  own  their  own  homes," 

While  the  atmosphere,  discipline,  and  style  of  the  school  are  very 
different  from  Polk  School  In  the  Laurel  Creek  District,  the  school  prides 
Itself  on  using  many  of  the  same  experimental  techniques;  team  teaching, 
mixed  ability  group  classrooms,  special  programs  In  science,  language 
laboratories,  etc.  Actually  they  can  only  be  called  experimental  In  con- 
trast to  the  other  schools  In  the  Ash  River  District.  The  choice  of  In- 
novations Is  left  to  the  teachers  and  thus  far,  for  example,  only  two 
teachers  have  chosen  to  teach  classes  of  mixed-abi 1 1 ty  children.  There 
Is  an  elaborate  system  used  In  the  District  for  grouping  children 
according  to  their  levels  of  potential  and  achievement.  The  reasoning 
behind  this  Is  "that  children  are  happier  when  they  aren’t  being  pres- 
sured to  produce  beyond  their  potential,"  Since  the  district  adminis- 
tration has  recognized  that  ability-grouping  also  results  In  ethnic 
segregation,  they  have  advanced  all  black  students  by  one  level  In  the 
ability  groups ,•  whenever  possible,  during  I968-I969.  Although  various 
criteria  are  used  to  determine  ability  placement,  such  placement  Is  In 
practice  determined  almost  solely  by  the  Individual  teacher. 


The  school  building  Is  new,  with  pleasant > colors , and  with  a large 
open  area  surrounding  It®  The  I Ibrary , ■ res t rooms,  and  teachers’  lounges 
are  •comfortable  and  airy.  The  school  has  a cons Iderable  amount  of  material 
equipment,  such  as  tape  recorders  and  audio-visual  equipment.  The  halls 
and  cafeteria  are  quiet  and  well-maintained;  the  non-teaching  staff  Is 
friendly.and  courteous;  and  there  Is  a general  air  of  order  and  organiza- 
tion. 


The  principal  of  Monroe;  a brisk,  very  direct  woman,  was  In  the 
teachers’  coffee  room  often  during  the  three  days  I spent  In  the  school, 
1 was  Informed  by  a teacher  that  this  was  deliberate  policy  on  her  part; 
she  was  making  herself  available  to  teachers  for  informal  discussions. 

It  was  this  administrator  who  made  the  arrangements  for  my  classroom 
observations.  Two  teachers  told  me  that  they  felt  Monroe  school  had 
the  finest  administration  In  the  district.  Certainly  morale  among 
the  teachers  seemed  higher  at  this  school  than  the  three  others  I ob- 
served In  Ash  River,  Two  teachers  mentioned  that  the  principal  was  both 
Innovative  and  supportive  of  the  teachers.  In  addition,  of  course,. this 
school  Is  not  over-crowded;  the  physical  plant  Is  new  and  the  student 
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body  is  mostly  middle  status.  There  is  also  a strong  PTA,  although  it 
includes  very  fev.'  of  the  black  parents. 

1 observed  three  teachers  (two  English  classes,  one  Math  class  and 
one  History  class).  There  had  been  a mistake  made  about  what  classes  1 
wished  to  observe.  Consequently,  1 found  myself  on  my  first  day  with 
an  incomplete  schedule.  The  English  teacher,  who  had  volunteered  for 
classroom  observation,  arranged  during  a coffee  break  for  a Math  class 
and  two  History  classes,  in  addition  to  her  English  classes.  The  History 
teacher,  who  bluntly  stated  her  preference  for  teaching  high-ability 
level  classes  if  she  was  going  to  teach  at  all,  permitted  me  to  observe 
her  low-ability  History  class  for  only  one  day.  When  1 arrived  on  the 
second  day,  the  principal  called  me  into  her  office  and  told  me  that 
the  history  teacher  had  requested  that  I visit  only  her  high-ability 
class  for  the  two  remaining  days  because  ‘'any  change  in  routine  dis- 
turbs the  low-ability  students."  The  principal  added  that  the  observa- 
tion arrangements  should  not  have  been  made  with  the  other  teachers 
on  such  short  notice;  it  went  against  the  district's  ten  year  policy 
of  no  observations  without  previous  notice.  Presumably  by  way  of  con- 
solation, the  principal  gave  me  permission  to  go  through  the  files 
on  school  and  district  policy  in  her  office. 


Perhaps  the  history  teacher  genuinely  felt  1 disturbed  the  class 
although  1 saw  no  evidence  of  such  disturbance.  It  is  twoe  that  there 
was  an  entirely  different  tone  to  her  two  classrooms.  It  appeared  to 
me  that  the  difference  had  to  do  with  the  teacher's  attitude  toward  the 
"bright  and  dull"  students.  She  spent  much  more  time  on  keeping  the 
students  quiet  in  the  "dull"  class  although  they  seemed  to  be  no 
noisier  than  in  the  other  class,  1 noted  in  my  observations  that  her 
tone  to  the  "dull"  class  seemed  condescending;  she  used  very  simple 
language,  gave  many  directions,  asked  no  questions,  and  kept  the  class 
occupied  with  homework  and  a film  during  the  entire  class  period. 


The  Math  teacher  had  been  teaching  in  the  Ash  River  District  for 
about  sixteen  years  and  seemed  to  have  lost  none  of  his  enthusiasm, 

A sample  of  the  classroom  during  a quiz  on  the  second  day  will  give 
the  tone  of  his  classroom: 

12:20.  When ' the  students  come  in  the  assignment  is  on  the  board; 
Practice  Base  5 Quiz  #6  (10  problems)  (Six  practice  problems  are 

on  the  board.) 

The  teacher  verbal ly  outi ines  the  content  of  the  period. 

One  student  Is  sitting  at  the  teacher's  desk  in  front  of  the  room; 
the  teacher  is'/wa Iking  about  giving  directions.  The  students  first  work 
the  problems  separately  at  their  desks.  Then  they  work  together  asking 
each  other  for  help.  Teacher  walks  around  giving  help  also  and  making 
joking  comments  to  the  students.  Teacher  then  works  each  of  the  prob- 
lems out  on  the  board  in  an  abbreviated  form.  Students  ask  questions 
about  how  he  got  answers;  one  student  asks  about  a different  method  to 
do  the  same  thing. 


r" 


Teacher: 
Teacher : 


"Yeah,  you  do  have  a choice  In  the  matter 


1 1 


"One  last  question;  then  Insecurities  or  not, 
we're  qoing  to  have  to  see  VN/hat  vje  can  do„  Q,uiet 
down,  please.  Calm  down.  Be  prepared  to  make  a 
mistake  or  two.  You  can  make  It  up," 


Student  asks  a question  (Teacher  answered  every  question  he  was  asked 
In  the  three  days  1 observed  his  class,). 

Teacher*  "it's  all  right  to  think  in  base  5 3"d  then  convert  but 

for  this  rtestl  use  base  5 symbols.  You  can  do  your  work 
on  scratch  paper  and  just  put  the  ansv^/ers  on  the  test 


paper 


M 


Students  ask  more  questions,  each  of  v^/hich  Teacher  answers. 

Teacher:  "No  talking  at  all  please  during  quiz.  Be  sure  you're 

turned  around  mentally  and  physically. 

Boy  askes  to  borrow  a pencil.  Teacher  takes  the  boy's  sweater  for 
security,  explaining  that  he  never  remembers  to  get  a pencil  back  unless 
he  has  something  to  remind  him. 

Students  start  working  on  test.  Teacher  moves  around  the  room  an- 
swering questions.  Teacher  says  to  one  student;  "No  fair  using  9 s, 
go  back  and  think  It  through.  Come  on,  no  nines. 

Most  of  the  students  are  working  very  hard  and  quietly.  Teacher 
walking  around  helping  where  students  have  their  hand  raised.. 
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Teacher*  "If  you  finish  early,  your  time  Is  your  own 

Boy  comes  up  to  Teacher  for  help. 

Teacher:  "You're  shortci rcu i t ing;  1 have  to  go  there  and  there  and 

there  first"  (pointing  to  hands  that  are  raised). 

Teacher  tells  students  not  to  chat  so  he  won't  have  to  discriminate 
between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  conversations.  Boy  wants  to  check 
hts  muftipncation  by  division.  Teacher  tells  him  that  gives  -re  ^ 
to  make  mistakes;  it  is  better  to  work  the  Pr°biem  over  again  Jn  t^rn 
tells  them  they  have  only  a few  minutes  left  and  adds  that  th  Y 
the  papers  in  at  the  last  possible  moment.  He  quiets  a few  pup‘'^.°y 
aestS%r"Lh.  . ."  and  "Please  . . and  at  the  last  possible  minute 
'c^nect^the  p;p;r;.  He  adds;  "Check  if  there  is  anything  o a throw- 
away nature  on  the  floor.  Grab  it  and  I 'li  see  you  tomorrow.  Class 

cheerfully  leaves. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  student/teacher  relations  in  one  of 
the  English  classes  on  the  first  day: 
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10:38,  The  bell  rings.  Teacher  stands  at  a podium  and  addresses 
class  in  low,  calm  voice. 


Teacher:  "You  have  a choice  today.  First  of  all  sit  In  your 

assigned  seats  "so  I don't  mark  you  absent.  (She 
wafts  for  albsolute  quiet.)  Please  indicate  by 
raising  your  hand,  how  many  of  you  would  like  to 
try  small  group  work  today.  Those  who  think  they 
cannot  work  in  small  groups  need  not  go  into  a 
group.  Come  and  see  me,"  (She  gives  further 
instructions  on  assignments  to  groups,  reads  names 
for  each  group  and  checks  that  students  understand 
the  assignment  which  is  to  present  assigned  Greek  myths 
in  a skit  form.) 


10:4^  Students  move  quietly  into  their  groups.  Three  boys  have 
decided  they  do  not  want  to  participate.  They  come  to  Teacher's  desk 
and  she  gives  them  book  assignments  to  work  at  their  desks. 


Teacher  moves  from  group  to  group  discussing  their  plays,  and  re- 
adjusting group  membership  to  make  up  for  the  three  boys  who  are  not 
participating.  These  three  are  reading  at  their  desks. 

11:09.  Teacher  has  been  moving  quietly  around  the  groups, 
answering  questions,  etc.  Two  of  the  boys  cire  still  reading.  Boy 
3 is  getting  restless,  starts  moving,  yawning,  looking  around  the 
room,  finally  puts  his  head  down  on  his  desk, 

11:13.  Teacher  says  to  Boy  3,  "Turn  around,  sit  up  and  read" 

(in  a low  voice).  She  follows  this  by  going  over  to  his  desk  and 
talking' to  him.  She  also  speaks  to  each  of  the  other  two  boys  at 
their  desks. 


11:15.  One  of  the  boys  at  the  desk  has  been  casting  covert 
glances  at  what  one  of  the  groups  is  doing.  He  is  now  openly 
watching  them  with  a fascinated  and  amused  expression  on  his 
face.  The  rehearsing  group  is  very  animated  and  obviously 
having  a good  time. 

11:19.  Teacher  tells  the  watching  boy  to  read  his  book,  in 
a pol i te  voice, 

11:24,  Teacher  tells  the  boy  who  has  been  reading  steadily 
throughout  the  hour  to  put  his  book  away  (in  a very  soft  voice) 
and  compliments  the  class  on  how  their  rehearsals  are  progres- 
sing. End  of  class. 


Before  class  began  on  the  second  day,  the  teacher  told  me  that  one 
of  the  three  boys  who  did  not  want  to  participate  is  classed  in  a very 
low-ability  group  (lowest  next  to  retarded).  She  said  that  in  her 
opinion  the  classification  is  entirely  wrong.  She  showed  me  a paper  of 
h-is  v;hich  is  competent  work. 

. ^ ^ ' I 
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10:38o  Teacher;  "Will  you  be  quiet  please,  right  now,"  (The 
class  gets  quiet,)  "We  have  three  boys  we  can  add  to 
the  dramatic  groups,"  (She  does  not  elaborate  further, 
but  asks  two  of  the  boys  who  refused  yesterday  to  par- 
ticipate, plus  a new  arrival,  to  come  to  her  desk,) 

10;4l.  She  talks  to  them  quietly  and  assigns  them  to  groups.  One 
of  the  boys  apparently  is  regarded  by  the  class  as  something  of  a 
trouble-maker.  Teacher  tells  him  he  can  stay  in  a group  if  he  behaves. 
As  he  joins  the  group,  the  other  members  say  to  him,  "O.K.,  now.  You 
( behave!" 

10:43.  As  Teacher  walks  by  me  I ask  her  how  she  got  the  two  boys 

ito  change  their  mind.  She  said  she  asked  them  unobtrusively,  at  the 
end  of  the  period  on  the  previous  day,  if  they  would  like  to  change 
their  minds.  She  figured  they  could  see  how  much  fun  it  was.  Two 
of  them  immediately  did  change  their  minds.  The  third  boy  (who  had 

(read  steadily  through  the  period)  refused,  saying  that  if  he  had 
wanted  to  oo  that  he  would  have  siad  so  at  the  beginning.  Teacher 
said  to  me  that  she  would  try  him  again  In  a little  while  because 
I maybe  "he  Just  couldn't  back  down." 

f 10:46.  Teacher  came  up  and  happily  told  me  that  she  had  Just 

asked  the  thrid  boy  if  he  would  like  to  Join  a group  and  he  said, 
j yes . 

I This  teacher  had  a master's  degree,  was  one  of  the  two  teachers 

i in  the  school  who  had  chosen  to  work  with  non-ability  grouped  classes; 

[ she  was  also  a member  of  the  Human  Relations  Council  and  the  more  mili- 

I tant  6f*ithe  teachers'  unions.  She  wore  peace  symbols  for  earrings. 
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Fillmore  High  Schools 


Fillmore  High  School's  students  are  accepted  only  on  the  basis  of 
referral  from  the  regular  high  schools  in  the  Ash  River  districtc 
Tne  student's  ages  are  from  15  ’through  2|,  The  reasons  for  referral 
range  from  pregnancy  to  truancy,  (The  data  on  reasons  for  referral 
for  all  students  at  Fillmore  for  the  year  I968-69  were  made  available 
to  me  by  the  vice-principal  at  the  urging  of  a Special  Services 
consultant  and  are  summarized  at  the  end  of  this  section,) 

The  student  population  is  slightly  less  than  50^  black,  almost 
double  the  proportions  of  blacks  in  the  district's  total  student  popu- 
lation; a few  were  from  two  ethnic  minorities.  The  school  buildings 
are  barracks-like  wooden  structures  located  in  a quiet  area  of  inex- 
pensive homes  and  light  industry.  "The  only  building  with  class," 
one  teacher  stated,  is  a library  recently  built  with  Federal  funds. 

Classes  are  small  compared  to  the  average  in  other  schools;  attendance 
is  erratic  and  the  students  give  an  impression  of  greater  physical  and 
social  maturity  than  is  usual  in  secondary  schools.  Students  attend 
classes  only  three  hours  a day,  during  either  morning  or  afternoon 
sessions.  Although  1 was  told  that  about  50^  of  the  students  work 
part  or  full  time  at  regular  jobs,  only  13^  of  the  student  body  were 
issued  work  permits  in  I968-69.  Students  theoretically  stay  at 
Fillmore  until  they  reach  the  minimum  age  for  leaving  school,  which  is 
18,  or  until  they  get  a High  School  credential.  In  practice,  students 
are  often  retained  after  age  I8  if  they  wish  (more  than  25^  enrolled 
1968-69  are  I8  or  over).  Some  are  dropped  for  very  poor  attendance 
before  18,  In  I968-69  no  students  were  dropped  from  Fillmore  High 
School  although  there  were  four  one-semester  suspensions.  If  students 
cannot  succeed  at  Fillmore,  it  normally  means  the  end  of  their  formal 
education.  Good  attendance  and  fair  grades  can  earn  re-transfer ra 1 
into  the  regular  high  schools.  Roughly  a third  of  graduating  Fillmore 
students  apply  for  higher  education.  The  majority  of  these  go  to  vo- 
cational programs  at  a local  two  year  college. 

There  is  no  Vocational  Education  program  at  the  school;  conse- 
quently, there  is  no  job  training  (about  ,05  of  the  students  are 
enrolled  in  a school -approved  work  experience  program).  The  most 
popular  courses  with  students  are  the  business  courses,  Home  Economics, 
Shop,  and  Art,  Since  many  of  the  female  students  are  pregnant  or  are 
already  mothers,  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  simple  child  care.  A course 
officially  called  Sociology  is  actually  a course  in  child  care  and  the 
family  conducted  by  the  school  nurse.  There  is  little  emphasis  on  aca- 
demic subjects  at  Fillmore.  Classwork  is  primarily  rote  learning. 

The  most  noticeable  characteristic  of  the  school  is  the  "hang 
loose"  atmosphere.  The  school  has  an  unwritten  contract  with  the  students 
(acknowledged  by  the  administration  in  conversation):  if  the  students 

will  operate  within  certain  broad  behavioral  limits,  the  school  will  apply 
no  academic  or  social  pressure.  As  one  counselor  pointed  out,  there  are 
no  sanctions  that  can  be  applied  against  these  students  except  dismissal. 
Students  who  come  to  school  drunk  or  drugged  or  disruptive  are  asked  by 
the  staff  to  stay  out  of  school  until  they  feel  they  can  cope  better. 
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If  their  behavior  is  relatively  quiet,  conditions  that  would  resul t 'in 
suspension  in  the  regular  schools  are  by  mutual  agreement  ignoredo  Stu~ 
dents. are  graded  almost  entirely  on  attendance,  15  days  of  class  attendance 
being  equivalent  to  one  credits  As  one. teacher  commented,  ““We. don “t 
tend  to  give  an  education  here»““  There  are  many  popular  magazines  In 
the  classrooms.  Host  texts  are  paperbacks  because  the  loss  rate  is  so 
high. 


The  majority  of  teachers  and  staff  seem  to  be  at  Fillmore  because 
they,  too.,  are  drop-outs  from  the  regular  high  schools.  Their  relations 
with  the  students  are  generally  amiable,  if  not  sometimes  condescending. 
The  most  common  . relationship  that  1 observed  between  students  and  teachers 
was  an  almost  standardized  Joking  relationship. 

The  school  has  very  close  relations  with  the  probation  and  juvenile 
departments,  and  the  police  (the  latter  have  a staff  member  who  acts  as  a 
liaison  with  these  institutions).  The  school's  relationship  with  the  dis- 
trict is  also  i’n  the  form  of  an  unwritten  contract:  you  leave  us  alone 

and  we  won't  ask, for  anything.  . in  my  sample  this  school  is  closest  to 
Porter  County  Custodial  School  in  that  neither  or  these  institutions  made 
great  efforts  to  follow  the  formal  curriculum  and  scheduling  of  the  State 
Education  Code.  Fillmore's  function, is  to  keep  young  people  off  the 
streets  a few  hours  a day,  and  hopefully  to  award  a high  school  certifi- 
cate so  that  a student  v^ill  not  be  handicapped  in  the  job  market  by  its 
absence • 


Since  discussion  was  not  encouraged  in  Fillmore  classrooms ,■ and 
teachers  often  do  not  teach,  the  majority  of  my  classroom  observations 
record  students  sitting  at  their  desks  doing  written  assignments.  1 
heard  two  lectures  only.  The  core  of  one  Is  quoted  In  the  chapter  on 


0 0-1 


Training  for  Opinions."  The  following  is  from  a Biol 


class,  one  of 


the  "academic"  subjects,  on  the  first 


12:25.  A dumpy  little  middle-aged  lady  is  going  to  teach  this  class 
the  rest  of  the  semester.  - 1 introduce  mysel f and  she  explains  that  yester" 
day  they  had  a movie  on  tobacco  and  the  body.  She  shows  me  the  text  book 
and  the  notes  left  for  her  use  by  the  regular  teacher  who  is  substituting 
as  a counselor  for  the  rest  .of  the  semester.  (The  counselor  he  is  re- 
placing is  acting  principal,  the  regular  principal  is  involved' in  working 
on  some  kind  of  project  involving  Federal  funds  and  jobs  for  students. 


the  board  is  written  a long  list  (covering,  three 
definitions  labeled  "Drug  Jargon."'-  Besides  the  regular  text,  which  is 
I rn .Health,  the  teacher  shows, me  two  resource 


teachers'  use:  Drug, Abuse  and  Drug  Abuse:  A Manual  for  Law  Enforcement. 

Officers . There  are' nine  students  in  the  class.  The  teacheir  tells  them 
to  copy  the  definitions  from  the  board.  They  all  silently  begin  copying. 
There  is  no  talking  at  all.  The;  teacher  sits  at  a desk  in  the  back  of 
jm. 


12:3b»  ' Two  boys  come  in  and  speak  to  the  teacher.  . 
ispers  to  several  of  the  boys  in  the  class.  The- other  sits 
begj ns  copying  the  definitions. 
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The  boy  who  has  been  .whispering  goes  out 4 ' Another  l^oy  comes  In.  ■ As 
report  to  the  teacher  she  checks  their  name  off  on  a list. 


12:39.  Two  more  boys  come  In,  Teacher  asks  their  names  and  checks 
tern  on  ■ 1 1 St. 


I2s^.  All  the  students  arevsllently  copying  from  the  board,  Teacher 
Is  sitting  at  her  desk. 


12:45.  , Girl  , comes  In  and  leaves  again.  A boy  returns. 


2:47.  . Some. low  conversation,.  Teacher  walks  down  .the  aisle  from 
front  to  back  with  a fixed  smile,,  occasionally  looking  over  a student's 
Ider,  They  Ignore  her, 


12:54.  Boy  comes  back  In  and  again  carries  on  whispered  conversation 
th,  several  students,  separately.  Teacher  Ignores  him. 


12:  56.  . ^Boorr'opem.  ■€emak  ¥oree  --says  from  ou  tsT'de,  “Stop  open  I 
that  door.“  The  door  shuts,  ' 


f walks  . to  front  of  room*  “Any  questions  classf“ 
Where  do  those  terms  come  froml"’ 


“Just  used  by  people  to  refer  to  various 

^ t ? ai*  nt*  t 


ex" 

. le,  'bennies'  ...  a rather  dangerous  drug,“  She  gives 
a semi “technical  explanation  of  this  class  of  drugs, 


asks  If  there  are  any  questions  on  the  first. five  drugs  list- 
quest  Ions, 


Teachers  “Goof  balls  are  .tei,L  trouble,  Bennies  are  usi 
drivers  and  students,  to  cram,  for  example.  ( 


dange rous 


n 


by  truck 
Is  are 


II 


Yeah,  If  you  drink, 


n 


1:00.  Teacher:  “!  don't  believe  we  have  all  the  names  for  mar IJuana 


N 


Several  boys  (In  unison):  “Yeah 


in 


Teacher  excuses  herself  and  goes  to  back  of  room  where 
is  waiting.  The  boys  start  a low  conversation  among  themselveS 
continue  as  ,she  comes. back  and  starts  to  talk  again. 


Teacher  says. that., th©  word  "contact" 
would  fee  making  a connection  with  a drug  supplier.  Several  boys 
plain  “contact'*  to  her,  They  are  putting  her  on 


It 

start  to 


(criticising  a definition  on  the 
heroin  and  morphine,"  ■ 


y 


s not 


... 


1 


'I 


% 


i 


I 


Teacher:  "It's  not?"  (She  acts  genuinely  surprised  and  flustered.) 

Boy:  "No,  it's  crystals." 

Teacher  reads  aloud  from  paperback  on  drug  abuse,  commenting  that, 
"It's  right  here  in  the  book," 

Two  boys:  "That ‘ s not  right," 


Teacher:  "Well,  we'll  just  leave  it  that  way  for  now."  (She  is 

disturbed.)  "1  was  going  to  give  one  example  . . ." 

I:04,  A girl  comes  in  as  she  is  talking.  Teacher  gives  example  of 
a girl  who  got  a prescription  for  amphetamines.  It  is  a sad  story.  The 
girl  likes  the  feeling;  she  gets  pills  illegally;  she  goes  to  marijuana; 
the  inevitably  to  heroin  at  age  I9.  She  becomes  a prostitute  to  support 
her  habit;  then  in  five  years  commits  herself  to  a rehabilitation  pro- 
gram.^ The  girl's  message  to  young  people  is,  "Don't  begin."  This  moral 
tale  is  accompanied  by  murmurs  from  the  class.  Teacher  raises  her  voice 
slightly  and  finishes  her  story.  Then  she  harks  back  to  the  earlier 
criticisms  of  the  Jargon  by  the  class  (which  is  still  bothering  her)  and 
tells  the  class  firmly  that  she  got  the  expressions  from  the  regular 
teacher  and  h^  got  them  from  books.' 

1 :07.  Teacher  now  reads  a story  from  the  book  about  a "glue  sniffer" 
who  ended  up  bashing  her  father,  mother,  and  brother.  Cfhree  of  the 
students  are  exchanging  mocking  looks.) 

1:10.  Teacher  continues  to  read  the  story  to  the  class  and  concludes 
with  tha  moral,  "He  doesn't  do  well  In  school,"  The  she  adds^  "And  there 
probably  Is  a local  ordinance  he  has  broken."  (l  think  the  class  Is  be-^ 
Ing  extraordinarily  polite.) 

Teacher:  "Now  on  sniffing  glue,  some  people  have  sniffed  15“20  tubes 

a day." 

Two  boys:  "Hey,  that's  a lot!" 

I:l5.  Bell  rings.  Class  leaves. 
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Summary  of  Referral  Data  i 

from  I 

Fillmore  High  School 

More  than  500  students  (slightly  more  males  than  females)  were 
referred  to  Fillmore  from  the  regular  academic  secondary  schools  In  the 
Ash  River  District  during  the  1968-1969  school  year.  (Of  these  students, 
about  30%  did  not  finally  attend  the  school.  Presumably  the  majority 
of  these  students  are  permanently  out  of  the  public  school  system.) 

The  official  reason  given  for  over  half  these  referrals  fell  into  two 
categories;  academic  failure  (29%) 5 and  attendance  problems  (23%)  in 
eluding  habitual  truancy  and  part  time  attendance,  for  which  there  is 
no  provision  in  the  regular  schools  (except  for  certain  kinds  of  vjork 
experience  which  are  accepted  for  academic  credits). 


In-school  behavior  and  discipline  problems  account  for  another  11% 

I (plus  an  additional  5%  who  are  referred  From  state  and  county  agencies; 

presumably  they  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  these  agencies  because  of 
previous  delinquent  behavior.) 

[ Since  the  regular  schools  do  not  allow  girls  who  become  pregnant 

: or  married  to  continue  their  studies,  another  13%  are  referred  for  these 

[ reasons.  The  rest  of  the  referrals  are  at  the  request  of  the  student 

or  his  parents  (with  no  specific  reason  given)  or  no  reason  at  all  is 
listed  on  the  referral  (19%). 

I;  More  than  half  of  the  referrals  came  from  two  of  the  six  high  schools 

f In  Ash  River.  Slightly  more  than  50%  were  students  from  ethnic  minorities, 

f primarily  black.  This  represents  twice  the  percentage  of  black  students 

^ enrolled  In  the  Ash  River  school  system. 


The  largest  number  of  referrals  from  a junior  high  school  were  from 
the  school  to  which  graduates  of  Arthur  Elementary  School  go  (Monroe 
Junior  High  School,  where  I conducted  observations  In  Ash  River,  had  no 
referrals  to  Fillmore). 
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Cedar  Point  School  District 

Cedar  Point  os  a cosmopol i tan  c o ty  with  a great  diversity  of  racial 
and  cultural  groups.  Light  industry  and  a university  are  the  major 
economic  resources  of  the  area  and  there  are  a large  number  of  profes- 
sional and  business  people  in  the  city,  as  well'as  retired  people,  young 
people  and  students;  there'  is  also'a  res idential ly  segregated  area  with 
many  residents  whose  educational  and  social  mobility,  have  been  severely 
limited.  The  racial  distribution  in  the  student  body,  is  about  51%  white, 
40%  black,  9%  Oriental  and  Other,  The  entire  school  district  has  been 
integrated  with- two-way  Ubusing"  at  the  elementary  level,  which  began 
recently.  Although  this  move  was  opposed ' by  a sizeable  minority  of 
the  community,  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  presence  of  the  university 
— which  has  a strong  orientation  toward  national  education  policies — 
has  decisively  affected  -the  attitudes  of  the  commun i ty . and  of  the 
educational  system. 

Hy  initial  request  to  conduct  research  in  this  district  was  re- 
jected on  the  grounds  that  the  district  was  "'over-researched"  (which, 
in  a sense,  was  true).  A letter  was  written  to  the  district  pointing 
out  the  importance  of  this  research,  judged  by.  the  amount  of  federal 
funding  involved  in  the  grant.  The  presumption  was  that  this  par- 
ticular school  district  would  be  responsive  to  reminders  of  its  re- 
lation to  the  national  educational  system.  The  tactic  succeeded. 

However,  there  were  additional  difficulties.  At  the  junior  high 
school  on  this  district  1 was  not  allowed  to  do  the  routine  taping 
that  was  permitted  in  all  other  schools  in  my  sample.  The  reason  given 
was  that  parents  objected  to  tape  ■'  recordings.  This  decision  was  made 
at  the  school  but  was  affirmed  at  the  dissrict  office.  It  was  probably 
related  to  the  occurrence  of  racial  disturbances  at  this  school  the 
previous  year.  In  Taft  Elementary  School,  the  classroom  observations 
were  terminated  after  one  and  one-half  days,  as  has  been  previously 
mentioned,  at  the  request  of  the  teacher  who  was  under  stress  'for 
personal  reasons.  Although  a request  was  subsequently  made  to  the 
district  office  for  permission  to  observe  another  Grade  4,  no  answer 
was  received  by  the  end  of  the  school  year.  Presumably,  the  problems  ■ 
encountered  in  this  district  are  related  to  the  recent  integration  of 
the  elementary  schools  and  the  resultant  ubiquitous  presence  in  the 
classrooms  of  evaluators,  observers,  and  researchers.  The  teaching 
staff'and  the  administration  are  being  closely  observed  by  groups 
with  their  own  special  local  interests;  these  are  not  always  sym- 
pathetic. The  result,  at  least  with  some  members  of  the  educational 
system,  was  a , certain  war iness  or  defensiveness. 

The  administrator  at  the  district  office  who  made'  the  initial 
arrangements  for  me-' in  setting  up  my- schedule  of  observations  stated 
that  Cedar  Point  was  the  best  school  system  in  the  United  States 
because-  it  was, open; to  new. ideas.  When  1 mentioned  a, pending  federal 
court  case ■ concerned  with  the  distribution  of  state  educational  funds 
to  all  school  districts  equally,  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  idea 
on  the  grounds  that  i't  would  reduce  quality  education  in  "good"  systems 
like  Cedar  Point.  (The  same  argument  was  stated  by  a school  board 
member  at  a -public  meeting  in  the  pine  Grove  district.) 
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Taft  Elementary  School ; 

Taft  School  looks  rather  like  an  old  fashioned  factory.  The  Im- 
pression is  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  950  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
graders  gathered  together  In  cramped  grounds „ Attempts  have  been  made 
to  alleviate  the  factory  feeling;  there  Is  a wal  1 -tO“«wa1 1 carpeting  in 
the  new  bungalows  that  line  part  of  the  asphalted  school  yard  and 
children's  art  Is  lavishly  displayed  In  the  halls  and  offices  of  the 
main  building. 

The  classroom  which  I observed  presented  a particular  pheno- 
menon that  I had  not  encountered  previously,  although  it  may  be 
common.  My  first  Impression  of  the  physical  setting  V\/as  that  this 
was  a classroom  designed  to  encourage  the  creative  participation 
of  children  In  their  schooling.  Although  the  desks  were  conventionally 
arranged  in  rows  and  the  room  was  crowded,  there  was  a section  with 
chairs  arranged  In  a circle  around  a tape  recorder  provided  v\/lth 
Individual  earphones.  There  was  a large  box  of  paperback  books,  and 
another  box  of  library  books,  Vv/Ith  a sign  saying,  "Read  a book  v\/hen 
you  have  finished  your  work,"  There  was  a TV  set,  an  easel  for 
painting,  and  a pUppet  theatre  In  one  corner.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  children's  art  work  and  signs  designating  special 
ar’eas  and  projects;  Teacher's  Corner,  Class  Government  and  Class 
Helpers,  "What  Must  I Do  Now,"  "A  Committee  Must,  . "How  Tall 
Are  You,"  "Happiness  Is  Doing  My  Best  Work"  (a  board  covered  with 
spelling  papers  and  original  stories),  and  "Reading  Is  The  Key" 
(tissue-paper  collages  and  illustrated  stories  by  the  students). 

In  addition,  there  was  a large  green  plant,  a projector,  several 
decorative  Oriental  posters,  and  a long  row  of  pictures  of  famous 
Negroes  above  the  window.  There  was  also  a table  with  piles  of 
dittoed  work  sheets.  The  over-all  Impression  was  an  active,  rich 
environment  designed  to  stimulate  and  elicit  participation  from  the 
students „ 


The  following  Is  from  my  observation  notes  after  recess  on 
the  first  day  (recess  over  10; 10); 

10;09.  Practice  - Teacher  (who  Is  Oriental)  Is  writing 
directions  on  the  board;  "put  away  reading  books  and  workbooks. 
Take  out  Roberts,  page  35.  Finish  Homophone  paper."  The  Master 
Teacher  of  the  class  Is  black.  / 


Teacher 
10;  10 


(outside);  "Step  out  of  line!  If 
you  are  automatically  on  the  end! 

• .ii  mi  II  j rwwn  i \ 


you 
1 1 


are  talking 


Kids  file  In  and  sit  talking  In  low  voices. 


Practice  Teacher;  "Find  out  if  you  are  one  of  the  guilty 
ones  who  left  a folder  on  your  desk.  If  you  did, 
put  It  away  and  take  out  your  Roberts." 

She  passes  back  papers  by  standing  at  front  and  calling  names  out 
loud.  A boy  echoes  her.  The  teacher,  who  Is  standing  at  back, 
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immediately  lights  on  him:  "!f  you're  going  to  stay,  you're  going  to 

duiet." 


Practice  Teacher:  "I'm  wafting  for  R and  C"  (to  be  quiet).  Lesson 

on  homophones  conducted  by  Practice  Teacher.  Helper  (Parent  Aide)  is 
sitting  in  a chair  listening.  Teacher  standing  at  back  of  room  watching. 
.(She  never  smiles.)  Teacher  moves  desk  of  a boy  who  is  talking  to  the 
back  of  the  room  and  puts  him  in  it,  physically. 

Or  after  lunch: 

12:27.  Practice  Teacher  is  calling  names  to  get  students  to  quiet 
down;  as  she  calls  name  she  points  to  the  directions  written  on  the 
board  earl ier . 

Practice  Teacher:  "I'm  sorry,  I'm  talking.  Let's  not  have 

interruptions."  She  goes  over  the  directions 
' written  on  the  board.  Teacher  is  back  at  her 
desk  (in  back  of  room). 

Practice  Teacher:  "1  like  the  way  Dolly  is  doing;  I'm  waiting 

for  Jerry;  1 'm  waiting  for  Douglas.  1 'm  waiting  for 
Pat.  I'm  waiting  for  Stevie.  Page  35."  (R.  is 

waving  his  hand.  Practice  Teacher  is  going  to  re- 
explain homophones.) 

Practice  Teacher:  "Is  it  important,  Richard?" 

R.:  "1  just  want  to  ask  you  something." 

Practice  Teacher:  "Is  it  important  or  can  it  wait?" 

R. : "It  can  wait." 

The, Practice  Teacher  explains  the  lesson,  passes  out  paper;  the 
students  all  do  work  at  the  desks.  Two  boys  have  an  argument  over  a pen- 
cil and  it  is  confiscated  and  put  in  the  Teacher's  desk  because  they 
were  talking.  Four  names  are  put  on  board  under  "Behavior  Not  Good," 
for  talking  or  being  out  of  their  seats.  Practice  Teacher  tells  them 
to  hand  in  their  papers  whether  they  are  done  or  not.  "You  don't  have 
to  finish;  1 just  wanted  you  to  understand  homophones,"  At  1:11  Prac- 
tice Teacher  tells  them  to  put  everything  away  and  they  will  play  Simon 
Says. 

Practice  Teacher:  "We're  waiting  for  , , , , ; 


,Lisa  has  been  very  nice.  Lisa  has  been  very  quiet 
her  to  lead  us  in  Simon  Says." 


so  I'll  ask 


Whi le  students  play  this  game  (with  admonitions  from  Practice  Teacher 
about  being  quiet)  Teacher  and  Practice  Teacher  are  setting  up  screen 
for  a 'film'  C^^rom  telephone'  company) . The  screen  collapses  with  a bang. 
The  students  laugh.  The  Teacher  has  students  put  heads  down  on  desks 
(a  frequently  used  method  to  quiet  the  class)  and  says:  "1  want  to  ask 
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you  something.  Do  you  think  it's  really  funny  when  the  teacher  has  prob- 
lems?" Teacher  then  spends  two  minutes  talking  about  kindness  and  un- 
derstanding, trying  to  make  the  class  feel  guilty.  From  1:22  to  1;35, 
Teacher  and  Practice  Teacher  struggle  with  projector.  At- 1:35  film 
starts.  It  is  upside  down  and  backwards.  At  1:42  when  Teacher  has 
decided  to  show  film  strip  Instead  and  Is  still  struggling  with 
projector,  she  gets  irritated  with  the  restless  class. 

Teacher;  "Some  people  are  being  just  a little  bit  rude,  a 
little  impatient,  I think  we've  been  pretty 
patient  with  you,  now  we  want  you  to  be  patient  with  us." 


' 


At  1:43  a film  strip  is  shown  on  how  to  use  a telephone.  By  2;20 
the  Teacher  has  tried  to  show  the  film  again,  but  has  not  been  able  to 
make  It  work;  she  has  sent  one  boy  out  of  class,  scolded  five  others  and 
the  entire  class  is  restless,  bored  and  irritable.  Finally  Teacher  gives 
then  a spelling  test. 

This  Is  In  marked  contrast  to  the  Intesively  creative  physical  at- 
mosphere of  the  classroom.  The  teaching  situation  was  one  that  can  be 
designated  as  an  over-structured,  non-partjclpat Ion  situation.  One 
could  ask,  why  all  the  equipment  In  a classroom  that  Is  conducted  In 
such  an  autocratic,  condescending,  and  unstimulating  manner?  This 
was  a Master  Teacher.  Master  Teachers  are  conventionally  selected 
from  among  those  teachers  who  are  regarded  as  competent  in  using  the 
techniques  and  materials  approved  of  and  taught  In  the  Teacher  Edu- 
cation courses,  1 received  the  Impression  that  the  materials  in  the 
classroom  were  little  more  than  the  "correct"  materials  the  teacher 
had  learned  about  In  her  training  for  a teaching  career. 
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Tyler  Ju"  ior  High  School ; 

The  teachers  at  Tyler  made  the  same  complaint  as  at  Taft,  i.e.,  too 
many  students  were  gathered  together  In  one  place.  Again  the  teacher 
had  a carefully  structured  program;  the  teaching  method  was  question" 
and-answer;  and  here  also  the  teacher  became  quite  ruffled  when  the 
schedule  was  disturbed.  The  major  problems  at  this  school  according  to 
the  teachers  (the  v I ce-pr I nc I pa  1 did  not  answer  this  question)  were 
that  the  students  were  consistently  absent  from  school  and  Individual 
classes;  they  also  complained  that  there  were  too  few  rules  and  that 
they  were  not  fully  enforced.  In  addition,  I heard  numerous  complaints 
that  the  students  ''expect  the  teachers  to  be  1 Ike  the  TV  performers  they 
watch  all  the  time,"  and  "The  social  climate  of  our  times  tells  the  kids 
It's  all  right  for  them  to  turn  off."  Five  teachers  commented  that 
many  students  were  bored.  They  did  not  ascribe  It  to  the  quality  of 
teaching  or  to  the  educational  situation  but  to  lacks  In  the  students 
themselves.  At  a student-run  assembly  that  I attended,  one  of  the 
topics  of  complaint  by  the  students  was  that  they  "cut"  classes  because 
the  classes  were  not  Interesting;  that  they  were  being  taught  like  six 
year  olds;  and  that  It  did  no  good  to  complain  to  a teacher  since  the 
teachers'  response  was  likely  to  be  a low  grade. 


The  teacher  whom  I observed  pointed  out  that  students  like  rules, 
they  like  to  know  what  they  are  supposed  to  do  and  how  they  are  suppos- 
ed to  behave.  Hence,  she  "sets  limits."  For  example,  she  always  told 
the  students  what  to  do;  she  did  not  ask  them  what  they  wanted  to  do. 

In  her  classes  there  was  a strong  emphasis  on  good  classroom  behavior, 
and  shs  avoided  controversial  issues  or  prolonged  discussion  on  any  sub- 
ject. 


In  this  school  I was  directed  to  a full  day  of  Geography  classes 
with  the  same  teacher.  The  classes  In  this  department  were  carefully 
mixed  ethnically  and  were  not  ab 1 1 I ty"grouped.  The  curriculum  was 
standard.  This  teacher  had  various  kinds  of  ditto  sheets  at  several 
levels  of  difficulty  so  that  there  were  always  lessons  that  students 
of  every  ability  could  successfully  complete  (except  for  tv^o  boys  with 
pronounced  reading  problems,  to  whom  the  teacher  gave  a lot  of  Indi- 
vidual help).  The  teacher  pointed  out  that  she  had  a lot  of  "problem" 
children  in  her  class  since  she  did  not  fight  with  the  students  as  some 
of  the  teachers  did  and  that  students  with  behavior  problems  were  com- 
fortable in  her  class  because  she  set  limits. 

This  teacher  Was  an  attractive  white,  well  educated  woman  in  early 
middle  age  with  a pronounced  southern  accent.  Her  manner  was  firm  but 
patient  and  equable.  She  commented  to  me  that  a number  of  the  black 
students  have  told  her  that  "you  talk  just  like  my  Mama."  She  attri- 
butes this  both  to  her  accent  and  to  her  firm,  no “nonsense  style. 

This  School,  like  the  others  in  Cedar  Point,  has  a large  main 
building  and  many  additional  bungalows  of  wood.  The  school  Is  located 
In  a middle  status  residential  neighborhood  near  a busy  street  carry- 
ing crosstown  traffic.  The  school  boundaries  which  Were  changed  two 
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every  ethnic  and 
some  of  the  admin- 
school  was  S8%  white 


years  ago  to  desegregate  the  junior  high  schools,  include  residential 
areas  that  range  from  poor  to  well-to-do  and  include 
racial  group  in  the  city«  Many  of  the  teachers  and 
istrators  were  retained  from  the  period  when  the 
and  included  a majority  of  children  from  the  professional  class  in 
(Jedar  Point.  There  have  been  some  adjustment  problems.  The  new 
principal,  who  is  black  and  in  his  mid-forties,  appeared  to  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  moving  about  the  building,  talking  to  students. 

The  former  white  principal  resigned  after  instances  of  i-acial  violence 
in  tne  school,  wnich  had  taken  place  prior  to  desegregation. 
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Buchanan  High  Schoo]; 

Buchanan  is  physically  a mixture  of  old  stone  buildings  and  new 
structures  of  various  materials  and  size,,  It  is  the  only  high  school 
In  Cedar  Point,  and  it  is  unusual  for  a city  of  this  size  to  have  only 
one  high  schools  There  have  been  many  proposals  to  build  a second  high 
school,  but  until  the  schools  were  Integrated  many  people  feared  that 
the  addition  of  a second  high  school  would  automatically  result  in  de 
facto  segregation.  Buchanan  has  grades  10-12,  and  it  is  directly  adja- 
cent to  the  downtown  business  area  of  Cedar  Point.  Fortunately,  thf 
school  is  also  adjacent  to  a small  city  park  which  is  treated  by  the 
students  as  part  of  the  campus  before  and  after  school  and  also  during 
1 unch . 


Ability  grouping  is  being  phased  out  of  the  district;  this  will  be 
completed  in  the  next  several  years,  and  ft  continues  in  many  departments 
in  the  secondary  schools.  Consequently,  classes  can  be  nearly  all  white 
or  all  black  (e.g.,  four  whites  In  an  English  class,  three  blacks  in  a 
History  class).  There  is  considerable  tension  in  the  school  betVN/een 
black  and  white  students,  particularly  girls,  which  is  probably  exacer- 
bated by  the  ability  grouping  which  separates  the  racial  groups. 

Although  Buchanan  has  an  excellent  educational  reputation,  it 
rests  almost  entirely  on  Its  academic  program.  Several  administrators 
in  the  district  feel  that  there  is  o'  -emphasis  on  the  academic  program 
(and  consequently  on  college-bound  students).  Although  varsous  publi- 
cations of  the  district  maintain  that  at  least  80%  of  Buchanan  graduates 
continue  their  education,  a brief  check  reveals  that  there  is  a very  high 
dropout  rate  for  those  students  going  on  to  at  least  one  of  the  local 
two  year  collages.  There  are  relatively  few  job  training  programs 
despite  some  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  school.  Resistance 
comes  from  business,  industry,  and  the  unions,  most  of  whom  prefer  to 
wait  until  the  students  graduate  and  to  recruit  the  best  of  the  non-^ 
college  bound  students  for  their  own  training  programs.  The  counseling 
system,  which  is  also  academically  orientated,  has  been  inadequate  in 
dealing  with  non-college  bound  students. 

Hany  of  the  teachers  state  that  both  teachers  and  students  assume 
that  the  students  do  not  like  high  school.  Students  at  Buchanan,  per- 
haps influenced  by  the  activist  student  model  associated  with  the  local 
university,  are  very  active  in  protesting  and  and  dissenting  on  issues 
that  range  from  the  Viet  Nam  war  to  more  student  involvement  in  school 
policy.  Such  dissent  is  tolerated  fairly  well  by  the  administration, 
who  are  among  the  growing  number  of  school  administrators  who  convey 
the  impression  of  managing  to  keep  barely  one  step  ahead  of  the 
s tuden ts . 


One  counselor  observed  that  a great  source  of  student  dissatis- 
faction is  the  lack  of  adequate  channels  by  which  the  students  can  com- 
municate their  criticisms  of  the  system  without  eliciting  punitive  reac- 
tions. Some  of  the  more  militant  student  groups,  such  as  the  Black  Stu- 
dent Union,  apply  constant  pressure  to  keep  channels  open  for  criticism. 


Several  administrators  stated  that  now  that  racial  integration  had 
been  achieved  in  the  district  they  could  concentrate  on  improving  the 
curriculum  and  the  structure  of  the  school  day,  and  introduce  innovative 
programs.  Partly  through  the  Buchanan  School  emphasis  on  the  academic, 
they  tend  to  compare  themselves  not  so  much  with  high  schools  in 
adjacent  districts,  but  with  high  schools  on  a national  level  in  terms 
of  CO  liege  preparation.  The  academic  requirements  that  are  used  for  a 
model  are  those  for  admission  to  the  nationally  known  university  in  Cedar 
Point,  In  answer  to  a parent  question  about  admission  requirements  for 
ivy  League  schools,  a counselor  said  that  if  students  could  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  local  university  they  were  pretty  safe  for  most 
in  the  United  States.  (This  same  counselor  said  that  "not  everybody 
should  go  to  college,"  but  when  asked  for  specific  suggestions  of  what 
undecided  or  uninterested  students  should  do,  he  could  only  suggest 
taking  a battery  of  Vocational  Interests  tests  at  a local  college 
--  at  a cost  of  $75.00.) 
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Wilson  Private  School; 

The  majority  of  the  students  In  this  school  are  children  of  pro- 
fesslona’is,  most  of  them  employed  by  the  major  univerlsity  In  this  area. 
Their  reasons  for  sending  their  children  to  this  school  vary  from  "get- 
ting a head  start  on  college"  to  "the  school  and  teachers  do  not  conflict 
with  my  Ideology."  Probably  the  commonest  reason  Is  the  small  class 
size  (maximum  18}  so  that  the  children  get  Individual  attention.  The 
excellent  programs  after  and  before  school  are  also  a very  Important 
point  for  the  many  mothers  V\fho  are  professionals  holding  full  time  jobs. 
Money  to  run  the  school  comes  directly  from  tuition  fees. 

The  curriculum  varies  with  the  Individual  teacher  and  from  day  to 
day,  although  the  school  does  eventually  Instruct  the  students  In  all 
the  areas  they  will  need  to  continue  In  the  public  school  system  at 
the  Grade  7 level.  They  also  use  experimental  programs  In  Science 
and  Math  which  originate  In  the  local  university.  The  requirements 
for  teachers  are  a B.  A.,  not  a teaching  credential,  and  the  teachers 
tend  to  be  social  and/or  political  "radicals."  The  school  Is  very 
loosely  structured.  Ages  and  grade  levels  are  mixed  and  children  pro- 
gress at  their  own  speeds.  The  students  are  encouraged  to  read  and 
write  voluminously.  In  many  classes  students  write  about  their  activi- 
ties and  Ideas  every  day  and  these  stories  and  essays  are  Immediately 
duplicated  for  the  entire  class.  There  are  many  field  trips,  Includ- 
ing overnight  camping  trips  and  visits  to  places  of  Interest  In  the 
local  metropolitan  area;  frequently  a professional  parent  (as  well  as 
mother  helpers)  joins  a group  to  explain  what  they  are  seeing,  e.g., 
a zoologist  on  a trip  to  the  zoo.  Many  parents  come  to  the  school  to 
use  their  special  skills,  e.g.,  a half-day  demonstration  by  a parent- 
artist,  In  which  the  students  from  two  classes  made  and  fired  a special 
kind  of  pottery. 

There  Is  a school  song,  a school  newspaper  assembled  entirely  by 
Grades  5-6  but  contributed  to  by  every  class,  a weekly  assembly  where 
the  program  Is  planned  by  the  students  and  various  other  devices  to 
encourage  an  Identification  by  the  students  with  the  school.  Although 
students  are  given  the  standard  state  tests  In  Grade  6 for  passing  to 
the  public  schools  and  are  also  given  Stanford  Blnet's  and  others,  these 
do  not  seem  to  be  taken  very  seriously  by  students  or  te~*chers.  No 
grades  are  given.  Teachers  have  Individual  conferences  with  parents 
whenever  one  or  the  other  wishes  It.  Teachers  often  write  letters  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year  evaluating  the  Individual  student's  progress. 
With  rare  exceptions  the  teachers,  the  director,  the  secretary,  the 
custodians,  and  visiting  parents  are  called  by  their  first  name. 

There  Is  emphasis  on  Wilson  as  a cooperative  school.  Parents  contrib- 
ute various  services  to  the  school  In  an  unorganized  way  and  feel  free 
to  visit,  comment  and  complain.  An  elected  parent  Board  of  Directors 
runs  the  school  and  hires  the  director. 

The  scheduled  curriculum  may  be  Interrupted  at  any  time  for  unusual 
events,  such  as  distinguished  visitors. 

The  former  director  tried  to  Involve  the  students  In  Issues  of  com- 
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mun sty  interest  (as  wel ! as  in  national  and  international  issues)  and 
the  children  contribute  money  to  such  causes  as  Biafran  Relief.  There 
IS  a scholarship  program  which  ensures  the  enrollment  of  a few  students 
each  year^whose^parents  have  no  money  for  private  schools.  The  school 
from  Its  inception  has  always  been  ethnically  and  racially  mixed.  How- 
educated^  majority  of  parents  have  always  been  professional  and  college 

ru » absolutely  no  physical  punishment  used  at  the  school. 
Children  who  are  disturbing  the  classroom  are  dealt  with  by  their  peers 
y talking  it  out  in  the  class,  by  private  discussions  with  the  teach- 
sent  out  to  play,  to  the  office  to  rest,  or  sometimes  home 
if  the^ teacher  thinks  they  are  very  disturbed.  Any  student  who  has  a 
complaint  can  go  directly  to  the  teacher  or  to  the  director  at  any  time. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  main  school  building  is  constructed  with 
sliding  walls,  no  team  teaching  has  been  developed.  Each  teacher  tends 
to  go  m his  room,  close  the  door  and  teach  as  he  chooses.  A man  who 
was  director  for  only  one  year  (and  was  subsequently  asked  to  resign) 
tried  to  institute  a much  closer  check  over  what  went  on  in  the  class- 
rooms,  devise  a way  to  evaluate  teachers,  and  institute  new  rules  about 
tardianep,  etc  The  teachers  strongly  objected  to  these  measures 
saying  they  preferred  to  deal  directly  with  parents  on  such  Issues  as 
persistent  tardiness  or  other  potential ly  disruptive  matters  as  weli 
as  parent  dissatisfaction;  it  was  also  felt  by  many  parents  that  the 
director  had  overstepped  the  bounds  of  his  duties.  The  current  direc- 
tor IS  a former  teacher  at  the  school  who  has  the  respect  of  both  teach- 
ers  and  parents. 

Both  because  of  the  students'  background  and  because  of  the  style 
of  the  school  and  of  the  community  of  Cedar  Point,  the  children  give  an 
impression  of  considerable  sophistication.  The  major  problem  they 
seem  to  encounter  when  they  move  into  the  public  school  system  (par- 
ticularly^ if  they  have  attended  Grades  1-6  at  Wilson)  stems  from 
their  training  in  f ree^d fscuss ion  and  active  participation  in  the 
school  day.  As  a public  school  teacher  commented,  "They  have  no  re- 
spect for  authority  at  all."  A graduate  of  Wilson  School  after  her 
0 rs t week  in  a Cedar  Point  public  school  Grade  7,  commented,  "That's 
sure  a funny  school;  they  talk  at  you  all  day  long."  Most  graduates 
of  Wilson  say  that  they  enjoy  the  larger  social  scene  and  variety  of 
people  m the  public  schools,  particularly  the  girls;  there  are  always 
more  boys  than  g i r 1 s at  Wi 1 son . ^ 


Children  are  accepted  at  the  school  by 
tation  with  the  teacher  on  the  basis  of  sex 
balance,  and  parents ' reasons  for  wanting  to 
Thejatter  information  is  always  elicited  in 
a visit  to  the  school  by  parents  and  the  chi 
years  there  has  been  a waiting  list  for  admi 
is  not  a criterion  for  admittance.  Some  chi 
blems  are  admitted  If  the  teacher  and  the  dl 
fit  from  the  school,  as  are  children  with  va 
that  seem  to  be  related  to  education. 


the  director  in  consul - 
ratio,  ethnic  and  racial 
enroll  their  children, 
a personal  Interview  and 
Id  is  required.  In  recent 
ttance  to  the  school.  IQ 
Idren  with  emotional  pro- 
rector feel  they  will  bene- 
rious  discipline  problems 


There  is  a great  deal  of  social  Interaction  between  the  students 
both  within  the  classroom  and  In  constant  home  visiting, 

Wilson  School  occupies  three  small  corner  buildings  several  blocks 
from  the  business  district  of  Cedar  Point,  Most  children  live  In  Cedar 
Point,  although  there  are  some  from,  adjacent  communities. 

The  classrooms  are  messy,  full  of  projects  In  various  stages 
of  completion,  noisy,  and  constantly  busy.  Several  rooms  have  a place 
for  students  to  retreat,  such  as  large  cardboard  boxes  or  sheltered 
corners.  Foreign  languages  are  taught  beginning  In  Grade  1 ^usually  by 
a native-speaker  hired  on  a part-time  basis),  and  music  Is  taught*  by  a 
professional  parent-teacher  on  a part-time  basis.  Drama  and  art  are 
taught  In^every  class  by  class  teachers.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
emphasis  in  the  curriculum  and  in  school  festivities  and  holidays  on 
other  countries  and  ethnic  and  racial  groups,  including  those  in  the 
United  States.  Wilson  does,  however,  follow  the  Cedar  Point  School 
District  holiday  schedule. 

All  students  are  strongly  encouraged  at  all  times  to  express 
their  feeling,  ideas,  and  opinions  on  every  area  of  life. 


Jefferson  School  District 


Jefferson  is  the  only  remaining  rural,  non^unlfled  school  within 
the  limits  of  the  two  counties  included  in  my  sample.  It  is  a two  room, 
two-teacher  school  located  approximately  50  miles  from  the  metropolitan 
center  and  ten  miles  from  a town  which  is  a service  center  for  the  local 
farmers  and  contains  the  nearest  high  school.  The  classrooms  are  di- 
vided into  kindergarten  through  Grade  4,  and  Grades  5 through  8.  I 
observed  only  the  latter  as  the  teacher  of  the  first  group  did  not 
wish  an  observer  in  her  room. 

The  school  house  is  located  on  a dirt  country  road  in  a grove  of 
trees.  Besides  the  tV'/o  classrooms,  it  has  a kitchen  and  a large  play- 
ground utilized  particularly  for  ball  games.  It  is  a slightly  con- 
temporized (electricity,  telephone,  and  indoor  toilets)  version  of 
the  country  school  house  which  was  long  familiar  in  the  United  States 
educational  scene.  The  students  are  picked  up  by  a school  bus,  whose 
driver  also  acts  as  general  handy  man,  Physical  Education  teacher,  book- 
keeper, clerk,  and  purveyor  of  information  and  gossip  among  school  board 
members,  parents  and  teachers. 

The  35  students  in  the  school  are  almost  equally  divided  between 
the  children  of  white  owners  or  foremen  on  local  farms  and  the  child- 
ren of  the  ethnic  minority  who  work  as  laborers  on  these  farms.  The 
local  school  board  is  composed  of  three  farm  owners,  two  of  whom  were 
educated  at  Jefferson  School,  The  board  interests  itself  In  the  minutest 
detail  of  the  school  day.  They  are  equally  concerned  with  curriculum 
and  student  behavior.  For  example,  one  member  of  the  school  board 
appeared  at  the  school  one  morning  because  he  had  "heard  that  one  of 
the  students  isn't  learning  anything."  (The  riimor.was  traced  to  a com- 
ment made  by  a student  on  the  school  bus,  which  was  subsequently ' reported 
by  the  bus  driver  to  the  school  board  member.)  On  another  occasion, 
when  the  teacher  of  the  older  students  was  absent  for  a day  and  the 
K-4  teacher  was  handling  the  whole  school,  some  misbehavior  on  the  part 
of  several  older  boys  led  the  teacher  to  call  a school  board  member  who 
came  and  removed  the  students  in  question.  They  were  taken  to  their 
parents,  farm  employees,  who  were  mortified;  one  father  beat  his  son 
severely  and  threatened  to  turn  him  over  to  the  juvenile  authorities. 

The  parents  have  several  concerns:  first,  that  their  children  get 

through  school  (i.e.,  Grade  8);  second,  that  they  have  sufficient  home- 
work to  "keep  them  busy";  and  third,  that  they  "mind  the  teacher." 

Parents  are  given  detailed  written  and  verbal  accounts  of  their  child- 
ren's scholastic  progress  and  behavior. 

The  teacher  whom  I observed  had  a rural  family  background  similar 
to  the  parents  of  Jefferson  District.  She  had  come  to  teachlnglate,  had 
lived  in  a number  of  states,  and  had  experienced  various  personal  and 
social  vicissitudes  that  had  resulted  in  a somewhat  more  sophisticated 
view  of  schooling  than  that  held  by  the  parents  and  board  of  Jefferson 
District,  She  was  under  severe  criticism  for  introducing  too  many 
frills  into  schooling  (particularly  art  and  an  abortive  attempt  at 
student  government)  and  was  fired  at  the  end  of  the  1968-1969  school 
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yeafo  The  reason  given  by  the  board  was  that  she  "lived  too  far  away 
and  couldn’t  be  contacted  easily"  (she  commuted  from  the  city).  The 
board  wished  to  replace  her  with  a local  teacher,  whose  commitment  would 
be  to  the  values  and  view  of  schooling  held  by  the  local  parents. 

Interestingly,  both  this  teacher  (despite  her  "unconventional"  views 
on  schooling)  and  the  K-4  teacher  (who  was  quite  authoritarian)  defined 
their  major  classroom  problem  In  terms  of  establishing  authority  over 
the  students,  particularly  the  boys.  Use  of  "bad  langauge"  was  a focus 
for  this  concern, 

Jefferson  followed  the  recommended  curriculum  of  the  state  In  de- 
tail, A large  part  of  the  actual  Instruction  In  the  5-8  classroom  was 
carried  out  by  the  older  students  who  tutored  the  younger  students  and 
tested  them  In  spelling,  math  and  other  subjects, 

9:58.  Teacher:  "Time  for  your  spelling  groups  now."  Teacher 

asks  a girl  why  she  was  talking  to  a boy  during  the  preceding  "quiet 
work"  period.  Girl  points  out  that  she  has  been  in  charge  of  helping 
him' with  his  math.  Teacher  apologizes. 

Teacher:  "Jim,  you  give  the  fifth  graders  a test.  Jean  you  give 

the  sixth  graders  a test  and  then  we'll  have  someone 
give  you  and  Dan  a test," 

Fifth  and  sixth  graders  group  in  different  parts  of  the  room  for 
their  tests.  Teacher  tells  two  girls  they  can  study  together.  Teacher 
tells  Jack  to  give  a test. 

Jack:  "Hey,  I'm  too  busy,  man,  to  give  a test  today.  Let  Nina 

do  it,  she  wants  to," 

Teacher  Insists  that  Jack  give  the  test.  They  argue  a few  minutes. 

Teacher  (giv Ing  up):  "Do  we  have  anyone  free?" 

Student:  "You!" 

Teacher:  "You're  right,  I'm  going  to  have  to  give  one  of  these 

tests," 

Teacher  gives  sixth  graders  a spelling  test. 

In  many  cases,  the  younger  and  older  students  were  siblings.  The 
teachers  used  the  authority  of  older  siblings  to  control  some  children. 
Several  "families"  had  reputations  that  were  often  automatically  trans- 
fered  to  new  members  of  the  family  as  they  came  into  the  school, 

1 saw  no  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  ethnic  group  In  the  class- 
room 1 was  observing,  but  this  Is  not  necessarily  a reflection  of  local 
attitudes.  This  teacher  had  been  twice  married  to  members  of  an  ethnic 
minority  and  she  said  that  her  children  had  experienced  discrimination 
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in  their  own  school lng„  Since  the  ethnic  minority  children  in  the  school 
were  also  the  children  of  the  laborers  on  the  farm,  and  thus  comboned 
ethnicity  with  a class  distinction,  their  status  with  other  teachers  ^ 
would  probably  have  been  inferior^  It  was  stated  that  most  of  the  ethnoc 
minority  children  would  probably  not  complete  high  school. 

Although  there  was  nothing  material  in  the  school  that  would 
suggest  it,  this  district,  because  of  Its  low  enrollment,  was  the 
richest  in  the  county  in  terms  of  tax  support  per  child.  The  major 
problem  that  the  school  board  perceived  was  the  struggle  to  /.eep 
sufficient  enrollment  to  legally  maintain  their  single  school  as  an 
Independent  educational  unit,  so  that  they  could  continue  the  kind 
of  education  desired  by  the  parents. 
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Laurel  Creek  School  District 

Located  approximately  30  miles  from  the  metropolitan  center  of  the 
area,  Laurel  Creek  Unified  School  District  came  into  existence  only  a 
few  years  ago.  The  unification  joined  together  for  administrative 
purposes  a number  of  small,  pleasant  towns  surrounded  by  an  increasing- 
ly dense  number  of  "bedroom  communities"  occupied  by  people  who  commute 
to  the  cities  to  work.  The  number  of  these  developments  have  quadrupled 
since  unification  of  the  school  district,  (At  the  time  of  this  study 
four  new  sub-divisions  were  in  various  stages  of  construction,)  The 
residents  of  these  $2i3~^0,000  homes  are  families  who  are  overwhelmingly 
white,  middle  to  upper-middle  in  socio-economic  status,  and  nominally 
Protestant,  People  say  they  buy  homes  in  the  area  because  of  the  "good 
educational  system"  as  well  as  for  the  pleasant  climate  and  beautiful 
physical  setting.  A school  admi n i s trator  pointed  out  that  it  has  be- 
come a standard  local  joke  that  when  residents  say  they  moved  to  the 
area  for  "fresh  air,"  they  mean  they  moved  to  get  away  from  problems 
of  the  urban  area,  including  the  high  concentration  of  ethnic  and 
racial  minority  children  in  the  urban  schools, 

A sizeable  number  of  the  residents  are  college-educated  and  are 
intensely  interested  in  their  children's  education.  They  worry  not 
so  much  about  their  children  getting  into  college  (although  most  parents 
assume  that  this  is  what  their  children  will  want  to  do)  but  over  their 
children's  "individual  development,"  One  of  the  district  psychologists 
said  that  what  parents  in  Laurel  Creek  essentially  want  to  know  when 
they  "judge"  a school  is,  "What  kind  of  person  are  you  going  to  make 
out  of  my  brat?  Someone  as  good  as  me?"  A principal  in  the  district 
who  had  come  from  a much  poorer  area  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  more  money  the  parents  had,  the  greater  their  anxiety  about  their 
Children,  He  described  the  anxious  mothers  as  "cof fee-kl atch i ng"  with 
each  other  in  the  morning  and  then  coming  to  the  school  in  the  after- 
noon to  discuss  with  him  whatever  they  had  become  wrought  up  about 
during  the  morning. 

As  more  and  cheaper  sub-divisions  are  being  built,  there  is  an 
increased  influx  of  families  with  elementary  age  children  who  are 
straining  the  physical  and  fihancial  facilities  of  the  school  district. 
Honey  for  the  schools  is  a cohstant  topic  of  conversation,  particularly 
among  the  older  home  owners.  The  lack  of  any  taxable  industry  in  the 
area  puts  the  tax  burden  squarely  on  residential  property  owners, 

(Four  out  of  seven  increased  tax  rate  proposals  failed  in  school  dis- 
tricts in  Porter  County  this  year,  including  Laurel  Creek  School  Dis- 
trict,) In  Laurel  Creek  the  concern  with  money  is  reflected  in  con- 
siderable penny-pinching  on  the  part  of  the  school  board.  For  example, 

3 h i gh  school  with  such  amenities  as  a swimming  pool,  carpeted  library, 
kiln  for  pottery,  and  with  a student  body,  the  majority  of  whom  drive 
their  own  cars  or  motor  scooters  to  school,  suffers  from  inadequate 
care  of  the  grounds  and  buildings.  In  general,  however,  Laurel  Creek 
is  still  a district  where  the  parents  want  a "good"  education  for  their 
children  and  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
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When  the  district  unified,  they  hired  one  of  the  “new  breed"  of 
educators  as  their  superintendents  This  “breed"  is  an  individual 
(.almost  invariably  a man)  who  is  well  educated,  experimental,  innova- 
tive, and  who  is  interested  in  and  good  at  obtaining  Federal  funds. 

Laurel  Creek  was  the  only  district  in  which  I had  a personal  interview 
with  the  superintendent;  this  was  in  the  process  of  getting  permission 
to  ODserve  in  the  schools.  For  an  hour  the  superintendent  discussed 
the  role  of  schools  as  “change  agents"  in  United  States  society  and 
their  major  goal  as  creating  a democratic  society;  he  spoke  of  innova- 
tions already  introduced  and  in  preparation  in  the  school  district;  he 
was  enthused  about  the  intelligence,  social  concern  and  commitment  of 
today's  young  people;  and  he  expressed  concern  over  the  reluctance  of 
many  parents  to  accept  change  in  their  children. 

When  I asked  my  usual  question  about  what  educational  problems 
there  were  in  this  school  district,  the  superintendent  said  that  the 
only  real  problem  was  the  inability  of  many  of  the  adults  in  the  com- 
munity to  accept  and  understand  the  social  changes  occurring  in  United 
States  society,  particularly  as  they  were  reflected  in  this  generation 
of  students.  For  example,  during  the  previous  year  the  district  had 
sponsored  an  all-day  program  in  which  some  black  militants  from  nearby 
city  schools  had  been  asked  to  participate.  Some  parents  had  been  dis- 
turbed by  this  and  by  other  situations  in  which  they  felt  there  had 
been  a coalition  between  the  students  and  the  school  staffs  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  values  held  by  the  parents,  (A  recent  survey  conducted  by 
a popular  mass  magazine  reported  that  there  seems  to  be  a loose  coali- 
tion between  students  and  teachers,  which  is  nationwide,  in  opposition 
to  attitudes  held  by  parents  and,  in  many  cases,  school  administrations.) 

The  superintendent  also  said  that  he  felt  true  educational  innova- 
tion could  only  take  place  through  Federal  educational  policies.  He 
added  that  the  government  seemed  commited  to  a “balancing  theory,"  in 
which  money  given  to  programs  of  innovation  and  change  was  balanced  by 
tne  same  amount  of  money  to  programs  that  maintained  the  status  quo. 

The  school  board  that  hired  this  superintendent  included  several 
college-educated,  young,  professional  people.  A new  board  elected  in 
l;jb8  had  a majority  of  older  businessmen  and  housewives  whose  platform 
was  to  ease  the  tax  burden  on  local  residents.  Although  Laurel  Creek 
District,  in  tne  space  of  a few  years,  had  gained  a widespread  repu- 
tation as  an  innovative  school  system  that  attracted  creative  young 
teachers  from  all  over  the  state  (the  district  consistently  had  far  more 
applications  for  teaching  positions  than  it  had  available  jobs),  the 
superintendent's  policies  resulted  in  his  forced  resignation  in  I969. 
Subsequently,  the  contracts  of  a number  of  the  younger,  more  radical 
teachers  were  not  renewed.  The  new  superintendent  has  the  reputation 
of  an  “educationally  sound"  man,  in  the  words  of  the  newly  elected 
board. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  Laurel  Creek,  as  in  many  suburban 
school  districts,  more  than  half  of  the  teaching  staff  commuted  from 
tne  city,  since  they  either  could  not  afford  to  or  did  not  choose  to 
live  in  the  district.  As  several  teachers  pointed  out,  their  affilia- 
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tion  was  wuh  the  school  system  Itself,  not  with  the  local  community, 
Sjnce  school  boards  in  all  the  districts  in  my  sample  were  composed 
of  elected  laymen  from  the  local  communities,  their  policies  often 
reflected  the  interests  and  values  of  the  local  power  structure^  The 
interests  and  policies  of  superintendents  and  their  staffs,  particu- 
larly ifthey^have  no  strong  local  ties  through  residence,  may  be 
in  conflict  with  such  local  interests, 

(During  the  year  of  my  observations  four  districts  in  my  sample 
hired  new  superintendents.  Although  they  all  advertised  on  a national 
scale,  three  hired  superintendents  from  their  own  state  and  one  from 
the  state  immediately  adjacent.) 

Laurel  Creek  School  D i stri ct  is  of  particular  interest  because 
m my  sample  of  schools  it  was  at  one  end  of  a continuum  based  on 
openness  to  national  educational  policies.  The  superintendent's 
stated  educational  goal  was  to  educate  students  to  participate  in  a 
democratic  society  conceived  of  in  national  terms. 

^ This  national,  rather  than  local,  commitment  was  reflected  in  the 
mgti  school  classrooms  of  the  district  in  which  teachers  and  students 
spent  a great  deal  of  time  discussing  such  subjects  as  the  development 
or  nations.  The  following  is  a class  assignment  for  a United  States 
History  course  at  Lincoln  High  School  (not  part  of  the  standard  text 
book  ass ignments) . 

Liven;  A country  that  is  not  developed  in  any  way,  but  has 
great  potentials  because  of  an  abundance  of  natural 
resources.  What  factors  or  characteristics  are 
needed  to  develop  this  country  into  a strong  economic 
power? 

Consider;  The  people;  the  philosophy  of  government;  the  labor 
force;  type  of  economy;  other  influences. 

What  are  the  consequences  of  the  government  philosophy? 

What  happens  to  the  laborers  in  this  country? 

Are  social  classes  formed? 

Is  everyone  in  the  nation  satisfied  that  it  has  developed  into  an 

economic  power? 

If  one  can  use  the  term  "human  cost,"  what  Is  the  cost  of  this 

development? 

Are  the  actions  of  the  government  important?  etc. 

With  the  recent  coalition,  reflected  by  the  current  school  board, 
between  the  older,  more  affluent  tax-concerned  residents  and  the  latest 
arrivals  In  the  less  expens i ve  sub-d i v i s i ons , who  are  not  college-edu- 
cated and  who  regard  the  schools  as  providing  the  means  for  upward 
mobility  and  training  for  professions,  educational  policy  in  the  dis- 
trict may  shift  towards  a more  locally  oriented  approach. 
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Hoover  Elementary  School 


Hoover  Elementary  Ssi 
In  one  of  the  older  sections  cf  Laure 
the  homes  In  this  area  occupy  ha  If- a 
provide  stabling  for  the  children 


through  Grade  6)  Is  located 
Creek  School  District,,  Many  of 
re  lots,  have  swimming  pools,  and 
ts.  The.  school  has  low,  attrac- 
tive buildings,  excellent  physical  equipment  and  Is  surrounded  by  low 
’tills  and  lush  vegetatlono  Many  of  the  students  have  grown  up  with  each 
other,  have  been  In  school  together  since  kindergarten,  and  have  brothers 
and  sisters  who  have  completed  the  elementary  grades  In  this  school. 

This  ease  and  familiarity  of  long  acquaintance  Is  reflected  In  the  class- 
room, The  Grade  k I observed  here  had  more  consistent  Interaction  be- 
tween students  than  any  other  in  rny  sample.  When  activities  became  too 
noisy,  it  was  more  often  the  students  than  the  teacher  who  quieted  the 
class.  The  teacher  mentioned  (and  my  observations  confirmed  It)  that 
the  students  offered  a great  deal  of  "constructive  criticism"  to  each 
other.  The  one  non-white  child  In  the  class  was  a refugee  from  Hong 
Kong  who  had  been  adopted  by  a local  family.  The  teacher  said  the  class 
felt  that  they  had  been  responsible  for  her  learning  to  read  and  were 
very  proud  of  her.  She  was  somewhat  more  outspoken  and  aggressive 
than  the  other  girls  and  when  she  got  In  an  argument,  which  she  did 
rather  frequently,  the  teacher  did  not  Intervene,  Such  arguments  were 
almost  Invariably  settled  by  the  intervention  of  a third  student. 
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felt  it  was  too  narrow, 
by  the  students  renders 
United  States  problems, 


The  Grade  4 teacher  referred  to  her  students  as  "ivory  tower  child- 
ren," She  admitted  that  she  herself  had  originally  moved  to  this  area 
so  that  her  children  could  benefit  from  the  "good  life"  although  she  now 

She  stated  that,  "the  life  style  experienced 
them  Incapable  of  understanding  many  current 
1 1 ke  N eg  roes , ' ' The  p r I n c I pa  1 commen  ted  th a t 
they  "were  blessed" in  this  district  (he  had  been  previously  principal 
of  a school  that  had  many  children  of  migrant  workers).  One  of  the 
few  (and  new)  black  teachers  In  the  district  said  the  children  in  this 
district  know  nothing  about  any  world  except  their  own  and  illustrated 
this  comment  with  an  anecdote  about  one  Grade  3 boy  who  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  this  teacher  did  not  have  two  cars  and  a swimming  pool  "like 
everyone  else," 


This  district  has  specialist 
twice  a week  to  each  elementary  school. 
Conversation  are  taught  In  Grade  6,  In 
7 I observed  In  this  same  district) 
regularly  scheduled. 


on  art,  music,  and  science  who  come 


In  addition,  Spanish  and  French 
classroom  (and  In  the  Grade 
e Is  much  more  art  work  than  is 


The  striking  thing  about  the  Grade  4 classroom  was  the  amount  of 
movement  and  participation,  physically  and  verbally,  by  almost  every 
student  in  every  lesson  during  the  school  day.  They  sang;  they  pasted 
leaves  and  grew  plants  for  science;  they  drew,  painted  and  sculpted; 
they  made  maps  for  geography;  they  wrote  stories  and  poems  and  read 
them  aloud  for  English;  they  did  "time  te.sts"  and  worked  problems  on 
the  board  and  played  verbal  number  games  for  arithmetic;  they  had 
spelling  bees  and  acted  out  co.stumed  stories  from  their  reading;  and, 
always,  they  asked  questions  and  made  comments  and  criticized  and 
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praised  their  own  work,  the  teachers,  and  their  classmates.  Of  all  the 
public  schools  I observed,  It  was  only  In  this  classroom  that  there  was 
room  for  questions,  definitions  and  discussion  during  a spelling  test» 

This  was  also  one  of  the  schools  In  which  the  training  of  the  students 
for  participation  in  United  States  political  forms  was  constant.  The 
students  were  forever  "voting  on  alternatives,"  And  the  teacher  In- 
variably followed  the  results  of  the  vote. 

As  the  teacher  said,  "Many  of  the  parents  of  these  children  are 
second-generation  college  people.  These  children  have  already  been 
trained  before  they  start  school,"  The  teacher  herself  had  received 
her  training  at  a Mid-Western  private  college  noted  for  Its  education 
department. 

Was  her  classroom  unique  In  this  school?  The  teacher  voluntarily 
ranked  her  classroom  In  terms  of  "looseness"  (by  which  she  meant  amount 
of  student  participation  and  noise  level  allowed)  by  saying  that  some 
of  the  older  teachers,  particularly  one  man,  ran  a very  tight  class- 
room, but  that  some  of  the  younger,  newer  teachers  ran  a much  looser 
one  than  she  did. 

The  problems  listed  by  the  principal  of  Hoover  School  were  the 
over-concern  of  some  parents  about  their  child's  Individual  develop- 
ment, the  possible  effects  on  education  of  the  newly  conservative 
school  board,  and  the  general  Isolation  of  the  area  from  contemporary 
problems.  However,  It  must  be  remembered  that  while  teachers  and 
administrators  gave  lip  service  to  the  Idea  that  the  children  and 
their  parents  were  too  Isolated  from  contemporary  life,  the  school 
personnel  also  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  Isolation  from  urban  pro- 
b 1 ems , 

The  model  for  relationships  within  this  school  was  a "family 
affair,"  The  principal  and  a number  of  the  teachers  had  set  up  an 
actual  joking  situation  In  which  the  principal  was  called  Father,  a 
young,  pretty  teacher  was  Daughter,  and  the  most  rigid  teacher,  an  old- 
er conservative  man.  Instead  of  being  criticized  for  his  somewhat  rigid 
ideas  (e„g„,  In  reference  to  a possibly  brain-damaged  student  who  was  a 
serious  behavior  problem  and  who  had  not  yet  had  professional  diagonsis: 
"Lock  him  up  where  he  Isn't  a danger  to  anyone,")  was  called  Grandfather, 
His  opinions  were  treated  affably  as  the  "normal"  rigidity  of  an  "older 
generation,"  to  be  tolerated,  but  not  taken  particularly  seriously. 

This  "family"  relationship  extended  to  the  principal  settling  many  class- 
room problems  of  Individual  teachers  openly  In  the  coffee  room  (In 
from  of  me,  who  was  treated  as  perhaps  a visiting  remote  cousin,  since 
1 had  displayed  Interest  In  "the  family").  This  family  style  also  In- 
cluded "the  children,"  who  were  treated  as  bright,  essentially  good 
children  who  needed  a firm  parental  hand  occasionally  and  a lot  of 
parental  Indulgence,  During  my  first  Interv lew  with  the  principal, 
which  was  held  In  the  coffee  room,  a young  teacher  presented  a problem 
of  a’brother  and  sister  in  the  same  classroom.  This  situation  was  re- 
garded as  "potentially  disruptive"  because  the  siblings  were  bringing 
Into  the  classroom  behavior  associated  with  their  "outside"  family, 
and  Interfering  with  the  formation  of  their  school  family. 
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The  following  Is  a sample  of  my  protocols  from  m.y  first  day  of 
observations  at  Hoover « 

10:20„  Recess  has  just  ended  and  students  are  coming  back  In  the 
room„  Teacher  tells  individual  children,  by  name,  to  s I t dowru  "Recess 
Is  over  " 


Teacher:  "Any  Reports?"  (Science  reports,,) 

Class:  "Yes,  Yes,|"  (eagerly) 

Teacher  checks  who  has  not  yet  given  their  report. 

Teacher;  "I'd  like  you  to  be  courteous  listeners.  We  always 
learn  something  interesting," 

Boy  stands  in  front  of  class  and  reads  a report  on  "Science  and  Space," 
He  has  Included  a bibliography. 

Teacher;  "Very  nice  report,  Jim.l" 

Girl  reads  a report  on  "Kangaroos,"  When  she  finishes  class  makes  com- 
ments on  the  size  of  kangaroos.  So  does  the  teacher.  The  girl  has 
illustrated  her  report  with  a picture  of  a kangaroo  that  her  mother  has 
duplicated  fr!'  , a library  book. 

Girl  reads  a report  on  "Butterflies," 

(While  the  reports  are  being  read,  some  students  are  quietly  working 
on  paper-mache  candlesticks.  Some  are  working  on  pictures  made  with 
tissue-paper  and  paste.  Several  are  working  on  lessons.  All  of  them 
also  seem  to  be  listening  to  the  reports  and  occasionally  comment,) 

Teacher  talks  to  class  about  the  due-date  for  the  reports,  A boy  asks 
if  they  have  to  read  them  in  front  of  the  class. 

Teacher  says  no,  but  they  have  to  be  written 

(1  note  here  in  my  protocols  that  the  students  ask  questions  without 
raising  their  hands,  sharpen  pencils,  go  to  the  bathroom,  get  drinks, 
and  Wash  their  desks-'-all  without  having  to  ask  the  teacher's  per- 
mission,) 

10; 30,  The  class  gets  out  their  spelling  books  for  their  new 
words,  Teacher  says  that  the  sentences  using  the  new  words  in  the  book 
are  so  crazy  that  she  thinks  the  class  should  make  up  their  own.  For 
the  next  l6  minutes  they  make  up  sentences.  Teacher  does  not  try  to 
restructure  the  sentences  e-ven  when  they  are  awkward.  She  leaves  them 
in  the  form  suggested  by  the  students.  As  the  students  are  copying 
from  the  board  the  sentences  they  have  made  up.  Teacher  hangs  up  some 
story-pictures  the  students  have  completed.  She  discusses  the  pic- 
tures with  several  students  In  the  first  row  and  says,  "Oh,  1 think 
they're  Just  terrific^  Amazing  that  you  can  see  so  many  things," 
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10:48„  Teacher  asks  class  ^,3 

grabbers  (a  plant)?  Six  girls  Immediately  volunteer. 

who^comes^to  ’ /'*»*"“  ^‘’  special  district  Science  teacher 

pllt°Tf  simn  . ^hrae  pots  of 

plants  of  similar  height;  leave  one  plain,  cover  one  with  a plastic 

ag  and  one  with  a paper  bag  and  see  what  happens."  fTeacher  ic;  air 
sL  growing  for  sclencp  ) 

y uneirs.  me  class  then  turns  to  their  English  lesson. 
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Polk  Junior  high  School: 

Like  all  the  schools  ,!  saw  In  the  Laurel  Creek  District,  Polk 
School  was  located  in  a physically  beautiful  setting.  It  stood  on  a 
knoll  surrounded  by  meadows,  at  the  end  of  a country  road.  Although 
the  classrooms  were  somewhat  cramped  and  overcrowded,  In  the  Grade  7 
that  I observed,  maximum  classroom  flexibility  was  achieved  by  a 
continuous  rearrangement  of  the  seats  for  various  activities.  The 
room  was  carpeted  and  many  lessons  were  held  with  the  children  sitting 
on  the  rug.  Students  were  also  permitted  to  lie  on  the  rug  to  study. 

In  addition,  the  room  had  a large  old  sofa  and  two  armchairs  which 
were  used  by  the  children  and  sometimes  the  teacher  throughout  the 
day.  Tne  walls  were  covered  with  the  students'  latest  projects. 

Tne  teacher  v^/as  superb.  She  was  young,  beautiful,  intelligent, 
and  warm^with  all  her  students.  She  was  constantly  trying  new  mys’ 
of  teaching  and  new  curricula:  because  she  believed  her  students 

lacked  awareness  of  themselves  and  of  others,  she  had  devised  various 
methods  to  increase  communication  between  herself  and  the  students  and 
between  the  students.  For  example,  any  member  of  the  class,  including 
the  teacher,  could  call  for  a "ticket  discussion"  when  they  had  a sub- 
ject or  a^problem  they  wanted  discussed.  In  these  sessions  each  person 
had  a designated  number  of  tickets,  each  one  good  for  a minute  of  con- 
versation. When  everybody  was  out  of  tickets  the  discussion  was  ter- 
minated. 

I n tn  i s school , there  was  an  emphasis  on  communication.  When  I 
asked  ,,the  principal  what  he  felt  were  the  problems  in  his  school  and 
in  the  district,  he  answered  that  there  was  a lack  of  communication 
among  teachers,  students,  administrators,  and  parents.  He  said,  "No- 
body really  knows  what  anyone  else  is  doing;  what  the  teachers  are  do- 
ing IS  not  coordinated;  nobody  really  knows  why  things  are  being  done 
the  way  they  are."  I was  not  only  Invited  to  join  a staff  meeting  In 
tnis  school,  but  was  also  invited  to  participate  in  a day  long  in-ser- 
vice program  set  up  by  the  teachers  of  Hoover  to  discuss  their  own  ed- 
ucational philosophies. 

Although  the  teachers  in  the  school  differed  on  many  issues  (e.g. 
whether  junior^high  school  was  simply  a "holding  operation"  because 
students  at  this  age  are  so  self-  and  socially-centered,  or  whether 
these  interests  could  be  utilized  to  make  students  aware  of  social 
problems  and  social  ethics),  they  were  agreed  on  several  points.  They 
felt  that  the  students  and  their  parents  were  over-protected  from  the 
problems  of  United  States  society.  They  felt  the  parents  were  reluc- 
tant to  accept  change.  As  one  teacher  commented,  "Their  parents  were 
low  man  on  tne  totem  pole  when  they  were  young.  Finally  got  a chance 
to  be  at  the  top,  and  now  the  rules  are  changing.  Unbearable'"  One 
teacher  noted  that  people  are  really  silly  about  accepting  change.  He 
said  that  when  he  was  in  high  school  during  World  War  I I , he  was  sus- 
pended because  his  hair  was  cut  too  short,  "like  a German."  His  son, 
who  goes  to  school  in  a neighboring  district  had  just  been  suspended 
because  his  hair  was.  too  long,  ' ' I i ke  ahippy.'' 
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The  following  example  Is  from  Grade  7 at  Polk  School,  during  my  . 
second  day  there, 

10:54o  After  recess  the  class  Is  discussing  with  the  teacher  the 
details  of  the  courtroom  trial  that  they  are  holding  the 
next  day  In  their  class,  A student  raises  the  problem. of 
how  they  are  going  to  be  graded  on  this  project,  (The 
members  of  the  class  are  acting  as  lawyers,  jury,  wltries- 
ses,  and  the  like.  They  have  been  working  very  hard  on 
this  project,) 


Girl;  "You  don't  have  to  grade  on  this,"  / 

Class  discusses  this;  some  want  grades,  some  don't.  They  ,4ake 
various  comments; 


"Does  everything  we  do  have  to  be  graded?" 

"It's  a project;  we're  learning  so  much." 

"I  don't  know  that  I'm  doing  a good  job,  but  I'm  learn- 
ing someth  I ngo" 

I 

One  of  the  students  who  has  passed  her  "bar  exams"  to' be  one  of 
the  lawyers  comments  that  her  father  has  complained  that  s^he  had  been 
working  so  hard  (for  her  bar  exams)  and  wasn't  even  going/  to  get  a 
grade.  / 

10;i)b,  The  teacher,  who  has  been  listening  without  comment, 
says,  “Why  don't  we  take  this  one  at  a tim(^?  1 think 
this  Is  an  important  discussion,"  / 

A girl  suggests  that  the  "judge"  (a  local  lawyer  who  is  going  to 
act  as  trial  judge)  should  give  his  opinion  on  their  performance. 

Teacher;  "Jury,  what  could  be  used  as  an  evalua/tlon?  On  what 
should  1 evaluate  you?  Does  anybody  on  the  jury  want 
a grade?"  ” 

, -Several  students  point  out  that  the  jury  will  bei  working  very  hard 
during  the  trial , 

Teacher  then  says  that  they  have  mentioned  at  one  time  or  another 
three  adults  who  should  evaluate  them;  herself,  her  sister  (a  teacher 
who  is  he  1 p I ng  with  the  trial)  , and  the  j udge , Teacher  as ks , ' 'Any- 
body else?" 

A student  points  to  me.  Teacher  says,  "First  we  ask  her;  then  you 
have  to  know  what  kind  of  evaluation,"  Teacher  writes  on  board: 

1,  Some  want  an  evaluation- 

2,  tveryone  should  be  evaluated 

3«  Basis;  participation,  effort 

Teacher;  "Any th I ng  el se?" 


Hi 
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Girl; 


“Attention." 


Teacher; 

"What's  evidence  of  paying  attention?" 

Girl; 

"They  know  what  they  are  talking  about."  Teacher  adds 
this  to  board  list. 

Teacher  points  out  that  she  can't  judge  someone's  opinion.  Stu- 
dent points  out  that  she  can  evaluate  how  well  they  support  their  opin- 


p W 1 1 o 

Teacher ; 

"Who  doesn't  care  about  evaluation,  just  doing  it?" 
She  writes  four  names  on  the  board. 

Student : 

"1  think  I'll  do  a better  job  just  doing  it  for  myself, 
not  a grade." 

Student;  “I  just  enjoy  doing  its;  I don't  want  a grade." 

Student;  "When  I work  for  a grade,  I feel  pressured." 

Now  other  students  are  saying  that  they  don't  want  to  be  evaluat- 
ed either. 

Teacher;  "Who  wants  definitely  to  be  evaluated?" 

As  students  raise  their  hands  and  she  names  them,  more  and  more 
hands  go  up  until  the  majority  of  the  class  votes  to  be  evaluated. 


Teacher: 

"1  want  to  give  an  honest  opinion.  1 don't  know  whether 
1 want  to  evaluate  you  or  not,  I'm  going  to  consider 
this  and  give  you  my  opinion.  What  about  the  other 
adults  you've  handed  this  bag?  Better  find  out  whether 
they  want  to  evaluate  you."  / 

Teacher; 

"Maybe  you  should  evaluate  each  other;  for  example,  how 
good  were  the  witnesses." 

Some  discussion  followed  but  it  got  more  and  more  lackadaisical. 


Teacher ; 

"John,  what's  happening?  You've  lost  interest  in  our 
discussion?" 

John : 

"I'm  1 istening." 

Teacher ; 

"That  isn't  what  1 asked." 

John : 

"Well,  1 don't  care  about  grades." 

Student;  "It  doesn't  really  matter." 


"It's  boring," 


Student : 


Teacher:  "You  want  to  be  graded,  but  you  want  someone  else  to  do 

the  evaluating.  You  don't  want  to  be  Involved?" 


Class: 
Student : 
Teacher: 

Student : 
Girl  : 


"Yeah  « , » yes  ^ „ yesJ' 

"They  th ink  you_  should  make  the  decision." 

All  right,  I'll  grade  everybody  on  how  clean  their 
shoes  are  court  day," 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  it?" 

"You  gave  her  the  decision."  Class  discusses  the  irrel- 
evance of  clean  shoes  as  a criterion. 


S tuden t (to  teacher):  "If  you  don't  want  to  do  it,  just  tell  us 

You're  making  us  sound  stupid." 

Student:  "Have  everybody  grade  themselves." 

We  can  all  grade  each  other."  She  suggests  they  have 
a discussion  the  next  day  after  court  for  those  that 
want  an  evaluation, 


Teacher  (summing  up):  "That  is  the  first  concrete  suggestion  of- 

fered." 


Teacher  then  leads  a brief  discussion  that  concludes  that  the 
judge  can  best  evaluate  courtroom  behavior,  then  yourself,  then  your 
classmates.  She  writes  this  on  board.  They  then  decide  to  all  think 

about  this  and  discuss  it  again  at  a later  date.  Class  proceeds  to 
another  topic. 
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Lincoln  high  Schoo 1 


Lincoln  School  is  st(l)  in  the  process  of  construction.  It  is 
the  newest  high  school  in  the  district  and  is  built  in  a very  modern 
modular  style  with  sliding  doors  so  that  classrooms  can  be  joined.  It 
is  located  in  a rural  setting  surrounded  by  fields  and  trees.  It  is 
regarded  as  the  experimental  high  school,  partly  because  of  the  physi- 
cal structure,  partly  because  the  staff  contains  an  unusual  number  of 
innovative  teachers.  Game  s imul at i on  theory  is  being  used  in  several 
classes;  students  are  writing  and  printing  their  own  poetry;  a film 
is  being  made  by  one  class,  and  so  forth. 


: One  History  teacher  voluntarily  described  what  kind  of  training 

for  nigher  education  the  students  at  Lincoln  are  receiving.  He  said 
I he  never  lectures  more  than  20  minutes  to  a class;  therefore,  he  is 

I not  training  students  for  college  lecture-and-note-taking  classes. 

Instead,  he  pointed  out  that  they  are  encouraged  to  discuss  alternative  ideas 
I and  are  thus  being  trained  for  graduate-type  seminar  classes<,  This 

. observation  is  confirmed  by  other  aspects  of  the  Lincoln  curriculum. 

I students  are  assigned  an  unusual  number  of  individual  projects, 

independent  research,  and  analytic  papers.  This  teacher  also  told’ 

; his  class,  referring  to  a scheduled  exam  for  the  next  week,  "No  exam 

; should  be  two  hours  long,"  He  also  stated,  "There  can't  be  any  right 

j or  wrong  answer,  naturally.  In  my  course  we  cover  ideas,  not  battles." 

I The  teacher  a 1 so  d i scus sed  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  with  his  class 

j s^*'^_they  planned  on  going  to  college).  He  said  that 

I the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  had  a much  more  "factual  orientation" 

I than  the  students'  classes  at  Lincoln,  Referring  to  the  Scholastic 

j Apt) tude  Tests , he  said,  "I  think  they  are  a 1 i tt 1 e un rea 1 i s t i c He 

I pointed  out  that  many  areas  of  History  that  were  considered  very  im- 

i portant  in  his  class,  like  immigration  and  Negro  History,  would  prob- 

i ably  not  even  be  mentioned  in  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests.  He  sug- 

j gested  that  students  who  were  planning  on  taking  the  Scholastic  Apti- 

i tude  Tests  should  read  through  the  basic  text  (which  was  being  used  as 

1 supplementary  reading  in  the  class).  He  concluded  by  pointing  out  that 

I It  was  a fact  that  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  plus  their  grade  point 

I average  would  determine  "where  you  are  going  to  school," 


I student  body  at  this  school  includes  two  minority  students  (on 

I special  programs)  and  a few  children  from  a less  affluent  area  at  one 

I endof  the  school  district.  More  typical  is  the  student  who  participat- 

i ed  in  this  overheard  conversation; 

I Teacher;  "Hey,  I heard  you  got  In  an  accident.  How's  your  car?" 

Student;  "Which  one?" 

The  teachers  and  administrators  had  a number  of  complaints  about 
the  students  (and  the  community).  One  standard  complaint  (repeated  in 
every  school  in  the  district),  as  mentioned  earlier,  was  that  the  stu- 
dents had  too  little  knowledge  and  experience  in  "the  real  world,"  and 
that  their  parents  tended  to  be  "up-tight  and  over-protect i ve, " One 
; teacher  told  his  class  that  they  were  not  going  to  have  their  "liberal 


attitudes"  (which  they  had  been  expressing)  tested  until  they  left  the 
Laurel  Creek  area,  since  they  had  neither  Negro  nor  urban  problems.,  I 
heard  several  teacher  complaints  that  the  school  "specializes  in  permis 
siveness  but  not  democracy"  and  that  the  students  are  taught  an  extreme 
form  of  relativism  that  makes  them  incapable  of  judging  their  own  work 
or  anyone  else's.  In  addition,  this  school  has  many  of  the  same  "pro- 
blems" which  characterize  college  campuses  currently  (as  do  many  other 
high  schools),  i.e.,  student  complaints  on  the  draft,  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam,  the  prevalence  of  marijuana  smoking,  tension  over  hair  length  and 
dress  styles;  and  student  demands  to  have  some  part  in  determining 
policies  that  directly  affect  them. 


Mapleton  School  District 


Mapelton  is  geographically  Isolated  despite  Its  location  only  20 
miles  from  a major  metropolitan  area.  It  Is  syrrounded  by  hills  and 
bypassed  by  major  highways.  Mapelton  used  to  be  a "company  town  " 
dominated  by  one  major  industry.  Although  many  of  the  residents 'in 
the  area  now  commute  to  the  cities  to  v^ork,  Mapleton  Is  In  many  ways 
still  a small  town.  For  example,  adults  fn  the  community  are  very  In- 
volved with  the  high  school  football  team.  The  school  personnel  do  not 
feel  the  problems  they  have  are  those  of  the  city,  but  rather  those 
characteristic  of  small  tov^ris ; e.g.,  gossip,  de  facto  segregation  on 
the^basis  of  class  (the  "other-s Ide-of- the-tracks"  syndrome  character- 
istic of  United  States  small  towns),  and  parochlalslm  on  the  part  of 
both  parents  and  ch«ldren.  Elementary  schools  In  the  district  are 
lab  led  as  good"  or  "bad"  on  the  basis  of  neighborhood  location. 

Although  the  entire  district  Is  characterized  by  the  residents 
and  the  school  personnel  as  "solid  working  class"  (skilled  union  work- 
ers) there  Is  one  rather  Vvfell-to-do  subdivision  with  the  children  from 
this  neighborhood  being  automatical ly  defined  as  college-bound  by  the 
schools. ^ The  children  from  the  poorest  section  of  town  come  Into 
junior  high  school  with  the  lowest  reading  scores.  All  children  are 
ability  grouped  as  soon  as  they  enter  Grade  7,  and  the  teachers  say 
that  the  elementary  school  they  come  from  can  be  accurately  predicted 
on  the  basis  of  the  ability  groups  into  which  the  kids  are  placed. 

The  ability  grouping  strongly  affects  the  students'  self-definition. 

One  teacher  quoted  the  follov^flng  overheard  remark  by  one  of  her  stu- 
dents; "I 'm  an  Above-Average  but  not  a Super  Above-Average." 

All  the  schools  in  this  district  were  built  with  district  not 
state  or  Federal,  funds.  While  the  district  is  happy  to  use  Federal 
funds  there  Is  strong  resistance  to  state  control.  One  administrator 
pointed  out  that  the  local  schools  In  this  district  have  never  paid 
much  attention  to  state  requirements  that  they  did  not  consider  appro- 
priate to^thelr  local  situation.  When  asked  about  his  response  to 
an ^educational  reform  bill  that  had  been  passed  giving  the  local  dis- 
trict greater  controls  over__curriculum,  he  commented,  "Text  books  are 
the  key  anyway  /for  controU  and  that  hasn't  been  changed;  they  are 
still  provided  by  and  prescribed  by  the  state."  An  example  of  the 
resistance  to  state  requirements  Is  the  arrangement  made  by  one  school 
principal  for  teachers  of  the  district's  classes  for  retarded  child- 
ren (which  are  located  at  his  school)  to  teach  less  hours  than  the 
state  minimum, 

principal  of^an  elementary  school  felt  that  a particular 
district  school  administrator  Interfered  too  much  with  curriculum 
choices  made  by  Individual  schools.  A young  teacher  at  the  junior 
nigh  school  (who  was  very  concerned  with  new  curriculum,  new  teach- 
ing methods  and  programs)  pointed  out  that  this  particular  adminis- 
trator had  been  hired  and  retained  by  the  district  because  he  had 
both  experience  and  skill  In  the  technical  process  of  writing  pro- 
posals for  Federal  funds,  his  other  deficiencies  notwithstanding. 
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I This  Is  In  marked  contrast  to  a conversation  In  Cleavland  School  In  Ash 

River,  where  there  was  a stated  preference  by  at  least  one  teacher  and 
one  principal  for  using  state  rather  than  Federal  funds  because  of  the 

"conditions"  that  accompanied  the  use  of  Federal  mon I es ^ ethnic 

and  racial  desegregat Ion » Although  the  State  Office  of  Education  has 
taken  a positive  position  on  desegregation,  such  conditions  are  not,  In 
practice,  tied  to  the  use  of  state  educational  funds „ Mapleton  School 
j District  has  not  yet  experienced  a problem  of  ethnic  segregation,  but 

I only  class  segregation,  which  Is  not  Involved  In  Federal  funding, 

Mapleton  is  an  interesting  example  of  a school  district  where  local 
special  interests  are,  at  least  now,  less  threatened  by  Federal  policies 
I than  by  state  policies.  Local  special  interests  In  Ash  River,  by  con- 

I trast,  are  perceived  as  being  threatened  by  both  the  state  and  the  Fed- 

I eral  policies,  but  less  by  state  than  Federal  (Cf„  Arthur  School,  Ash 

[ River  District,) 

! 
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Hayes  Elementary  School; 

Tnis  school,  according  to  the  principal,  has  a “pure  working  class" 
populationo  He  feels  that  Hayes  School  exemplifies  the  community  Image 
of  Mapleton.  The  school  is  isolated  in  a working  class  tract  of  Indi- 
vidual homes,  cut  also  buses  children  into  it  from  a Federally  subsidiz- 
ed housing  area.  _ There  are  many  welfare  parents  in  the  Federal  housing 
mostly  mothers  with  children,  whose  former  husbands  were  of  the  same 
working  class  background  as  the  tract  residents.  The  majority  of  the 
teachers  in  this  school  are  socially  slightly  above  the  parents  of  their 
students.  They  grew  up  in  this  or  very  similar  areas  and  received  their 
teacher  training  at  local  state  colleges.  They  act  as  models  of  upward 
mobility  for  the  students.  They  tend  to  be  politically  conservative 
non- innovative  in  teaching,  confine  themselves  to  the  basic  textbooks 
and  are  very  orderly  and  disciplined  in  the  cl assrooiPo 

The  principal  stated  that  the  biggest  problem  in  his  school  had 
nothing  to  do  with  students,  teachers  or  parents,  but  rather  to  keep 
the  district  office  from  disturbing  the  situation  by  imposing  general- 
ized changes  onto  local  school  situations.  One  minor  problem  is  the 
large  number  of  parents  who  are  members  of  fundamentalist  religious 
groups  which  have  meetings  at  night  during  the  week.  The  result  is  that 
some  students  come  to  school  very  tired  in  the  mornings.  Also,  some  of 
these  rel lyious  parents  will  not  allow  the i r ch i 1 dren  to  be  given  any 
medication  for  illnesses  because  it  is  against  their  beliefs.  The 
schools  in  this  district  had  released  school  time  for  religious  Instruc- 
tion until  four  years  ago,  when  it  was  changed  to  after-school  reli- 
gious tra  i n i ng.  There  have  been  no  complaints  from  these  parents  about 
teacning  their  children  Science. 

_ There  is  no  active  Parent  Teachers  Association,  according  to  the 
principal,  because  there  are  no  problems  for  parents  to  consider.  Al- 
though some  parents  have  been  acting  as  lunchtime  aides,  this  will  not 
De  done  after  ^68-1^6^3  since  the  principal  feels  that  the  parents  do 
not  handle  the  students  correctly  and  the  lunch-time  mistakes  spill 
oyer  into  the  rest  of  the  school  day.  This  principal  concerns  himself 
with  problems  in  the  neighborhood  that  may  be  affecting  the  school 
performance  of  the  students.  He  states  that  he  Is  maintaining  a 
scnool  of  high  quality  that  is  giving  the  children  the  best  education 
available  in  terms  of  the  mobility  aspirations  of  the  local  parents, 
n this  he  is  probably  correct,  since  the  comments  by  parents  indicate 
that  they  regard  nim  as  autocratic  but  think  "he  runs  a good  school." 

One  of  the  key  operating  principles  of  this  school  is  the  consistent 
maintenance  of  a lowkey,  relaxed  atmosphere.  Experimentation  in  edu- 
cation IS  encouraged  as  long  as  it  is  not  at  the  expense  of  this  de- 
sired atmosphere.  The  teachers  are  Instructed  to  set  firm  standards 
, beginning  of  the  year  so  that  the  students  know  exactly  what  is 

I expected  of  them,  particularly  in  terms  of  behavior.  "Self-restraint, 

self-control,  and  self-discipline  are  what  Americans  have  traditional- 
ly relied  upon,"  the  principal  asserts. 

Physical  punishment  is  used  in  this  school  when  It  is  considered 
appropriate,  e.g.,  "a  little  corporal  punishment  to  help  them  want  to 
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control  their  behavior,"  "Problem  students"  are  defined  as  those  who 
come  to  the  school  (usually  from  other  communities)  with  "conflicts, 
aggressive  feelings,  and  poor  rel atfonsh Ips  with  others,"  There  was 
no  indication  that  these  students  were  perceived  as  members  of  any 
particular  ethnic  group. 

At  this  school  I had  the  unique  opportunity  of  being  personally 
escorted  by  the  principal  to  each  classroom  to  observe  a few  minutes 
of  the  normal  routine.  The  teachers  were  not  forewarned  and  were  appar- 
ently accustomed  to  frequent  classroom  visits.  The  principal's  stated 
reason  for  this  tour  was  that  he  wanted  me  to  see  that  the  serene, 
ordered,  and  low-keyed  atmosphere  of  the  classroom  1 had  been  observ- 
ing v;as  not  due  to  the  particular  excellence  of  the  teacher,  but  was  a 
reflection  of  deliberate  standards  maintained  throughout  the  school. 

He  said  that  the  educational  philosophy  and  policies  of  this  school 
had  been  carefully  thought  out  and  applied  and  that  he  was  prepared 
to  justify  them  in  detail. 

One  educational  policy  of  the  school  of  particular  interest  was 
in  relation  to  Interaction  among  students  and  between  students  and 
teachers.  Since  the  entire  school  day  was  highly  structured.  Includ- 
ing time  outside  of  the  classroom,  the  only  time  when  the  students 
could  freely  interact  with  each  other  was  when  they  went  to  the  bath- 
room, This  was  quite  deliberate  on  the  part  of  the  school,  A con- 
scious effort  was  made  to  substitute  a school-devised  social  order  for 
"the  natural  pecking  order,"  In  line  with  this,  the  major  criteria 
used  to  assign  students  to  classrooms  for  the  next  year  was  on  the 
basis  of  which  were  the  most  desirable  combinations  of  students  In 
terms  of  anticipated  behavior.  Correlated  with  this  was  the  one 
criticism  the  principal  made  of  an  Individual  teacher.  The  principal 
was  concerned  because  every  time  he  observed  this  teacher's  class- 
room in  passing  ( a minimum  of  once  a dav'l  , she  was  working  at  her 
desk  and  the  students  were  working  at  their  seats.  He  said,  "She  Is 
not  doing  enough  teach  1 ng , There  Is  not  enough  Interchange  going  on 
between  teacher  and  students," 
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Madison  Junior  High  School  2 

This  school  has  grades  7-S  for  the  entire  Mapleton  District.  The 
buildings  are  being  completely  remodeled,  since  they  no  longer  meet  the 
safety  codes  of  the  county.  Therefore,  school  was  being  held  In  split 
sessions  and  classes  v\?ere  doubling  up  In  large  rooms.  The  school  was 
definitely  overcrowded.  There  are  many  students  who  are  members  of  a 
number  of  *'o1d*'  ethnic  groups  iin  this  school  but  only  eight  Negroes. 

All  classes  are  ability  grouped  and  departmentalized.  The  teachers 
emphasize  that  one  of  the  problems  of  the  community  Is  that  there  are 
strong  class  distinctions  reflected  In  the  ability  grouping.  They  say 
that  the  problems  here  are  all  "small  town"  problems,  not  urban  or  sub- 
urban. The  parents  and  children  are  parochial  and  students  reflect  the 
narrowness  and  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  greater  world  typical  of  a 
small  town.  Most  of  the  teachers  live  In  the  local  area  and  share  the 
values  of  the  local  community.  The  principal  pointed  out  that  while 
he  would  welcome  teaching  Innovations  (and  he  has  hired  several  non- 
local, experimental  young  teachers),  the  majority  of  his  teachers  do 
not  want  any  curriculum  changes.  This  principal  had  suggested  three- 
hour  teaching  blocks,  as  are  common  In  the  Laurel  Creek  District, 
but  the  teachers  by  and  large  were  uninterested  in  this.  He  assigned 
me  the  teachers  that  represented  what  he  v^anted,  rather  than  those 
typical  of  the  teaching  staff. 

The  principal  said  that  he  had  two  major  problems,  the  first 
being  excessive  gossip  and  rumors  In  the  community.  Anything  that 
goes  on  In  the  schools  In  Mapleton  is  regarded  as  a matter  for  community 
comment  and  gossip.  The  second  Is  that  many  of  the  teachers  did  not 
follow  district  policy  concerning  physical  punishment.  The  school 
board  directives  are  explicit  about  the  controlled  conditions  for  cor- 
poral punishment  but  many  of  the  teachers  feel  that  physical  punishment 
Is  a legitimate  form  of  discipline,  and  use  it.  (This  Is  done  at 
Hayes,  but  only  by  the  principal.)  Unless  a parent  complains,  the 
principal  feels  he  has  no  way  to  be  sure  that  the  teachers  are  not  using 
this  form  of  punishment.  While  school  board  policy  states  that  physical 
punishment  Is  to  be  administered  only  by  the  principal  or  vice  principal, 
It  also  leaves  It  open  for  a teacher  to  use  physical  means  to  restrain 
or  remove  a pupil  and,  Informally,  when  It  Is  necessary  to  "save  face" 
in  front  of  a class. 

All  the  Grade  7 Geography  classes  that  I observed  were  taught  by 
one  Innovative  teacher.  That  he  was  not  representative  of  the  other 
teachers  Is  Indicated  by  the  principal  *s  remark  that  many  of  the  other 
teachers  were  "shocked"  by  the  seating  arrangements  In  the  Geography 
teacher's  classroom  (horseshoe  arrangement).  "They  don’t  want  him  to 
stop  that  arrangement  actually,  but  they  do  wonder  what  education  is 
coming  to."  This  teacher  said  that  he  wants  to  try  team  teaching  but 
that  none  of  the  other  Geography  teachers  were  Interested.  They  were 
"still  teaching  names  of  rivers  and  dates."  In  the  coffee  room,  I 
heard  a number  of  teachers  complaining  about  their  "slow  students," 
while  thls^teacher  essentially  treated  all  his  classes  the  same. 

The  main  difference  In  his  approach  to  different  ability  groupings 
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«'  was  that  he  gave  Individual  attention  to  the  students  who  were  having 

I more  difficulty.  All  ability  groups  had  discussion  In  the  classroonio 

I In  the  classes  that  I observed ^ the  students  were  encouraged  to 

[ "vote"  on  various  matters.  The  teacher  pointed  out  to  me  that  he  did 

not  ask  for  a vote  on  any  matter  on  which  he  could  not  honestly  abide 
by  the  class'  decision.  It  had  to  be  a legitimate  problem  that  con* 
cerned  the  class,  not  a vote  on  v^hat  he  was  teaching,  I observed  one 
classroom  vote,  In  which  the  students  were  asked  to  vote  on  whether 
i the  class  should  ask  questions  of  students  who  were  Illustrating  a 

I lesson  on  the  overhead  projector  In  front  of  the  class.  The  teacher 

[ accepted  the  resulting  majority  opinion  without  question, 

(Another  teacher  talked  to  me  about  her  Special  Class  (low  IQ.);  she 
commented  that  all  she  could  really  do  was  focus  on  teaching  them  to 
read.  Then  she  commented  that  she  realized  that  she  was  teaching  them 
to  help  them  get  through  school  and  perhaps  to  give  them  an  Image  of 

[ themselves  as  "people  who  can  read,"  rather  than  to  help  them  live 

I better  or  to  help  them  get  jobs, 

I The  above  comment  Is  more  Insightful  than  those  of  many  teachers, 

! but  students  are  aware  that  most  education  Is  defined  as  "getting 

through  school,"  The  following  paraphrased  comments  are  from  students 
(at  various  schools): 

A high  school  student  told  an  administrator  that,  as  far  as  she 
I could  tell,  In  Kindergarten  they  taught  you  what  you  need  for  Grade  1, 

1 In  Grade  1 for  Grade  2,  and  so  forth  all  the  way  through,  however  far 

! you  go;  and  then  you  went  out  and  learned  yourself  about  how  to  live, 

I Education  was  not  In  her  view  In  any  way  related  to  learning  about  life, 

r Another  high  school  student  (at  Fillmore  High  School)  said  that  he 

couldn't  understand  why  they  had  to  study  History  at  all.  You  started 
in  Grade  7 with  the  discovery  of  America,  then  went  step  by  step  until 
[:  just  before  you  graduated  you  were  almost  up  to  the  present.  Then 

’ you  were  out  of  high  school  and  didn't  knovi  anything  about  the  present 

world, 

A graduating  college  student  wrote  the  following  on  a final  exam: 

"I  went  through  grammar  school,  so  I could  go  to  high  school; 

I went  through  high  school,  so  I could  go  to  college;  ! went  through 
college  to  enable  me  to  make  enough  money  to  stay  In  the  middle-class 
system." 

The  above-mentioned  teacher  at  Had  Ison  also  commented  that  education 
,!  (in  our  society  In  general  and  particularly  In  Mapleton)  was  still  em- 

phasizing the  old  agrarian  values  of  thrift  and  hard  work  for  their  own 
sake  and  these  values  did  not  seem  applicable  to  our  modern  society, 
j She  then  added  glumly  that  as  far  as  she  knew,  all  societies  that  got 

away  from  these  agrarian  values  seemed  to  collapse,  "like  Rome," 
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Pine  Grove  Schoo]  District 

Pine  Grove  Is  a community  surrounded  by  two  cities,  that  retains 
its  legal  autonomy,  including  a fire  department,  a police  force  and 
a separate  school  system.  It  is  a well-to-do,  older,  stable,  urban 
enclave.  The  vast  majority  of  the  homes  are  large  and  v^/ell  kept*  the 
residents  are  business  executives  and  well  paid  professionals.  (Ten- 
nis and  golf  are  taught  in  Physical  Education,  particularly  to  girls 
because  "this  Is  what  their  mothers  play.")  Many  of  the  residents 

society  pages  of  the  local  city  newspapers. 
o5^-95^  of  the  Pine  Grove  children  go  directly  to  college  the 
majority  to  four-year  colleges.  Their  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores, 
1^,  and  reading  achievement  tests  are  well  above  the  national  norms 
The^majority  of  the  students  take  part  in  the  famil y-chosen  rel ig ious 
act8V!ti,es,  and  they  want  more  sport  facilities  and  more  social  events. 
As  a member  of  a community  education  committee  stated  at  the  end  of  a 
survey  of  students,  "We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  our  students  are 
bright,  have  assimilated  their  education,  the  great  majority  enter 
college,  and  they  like  their  school  system," 

Teachers  commented  that  when  they  criticize  their  students  for  not 
studying  hard  enough,  a common  response  is  that  the  students  "know  they 
are  going  to  make  it,  so  why  sweat  it?"  Parents  take  an  interesT“ln 
every  curriculum  change,  but  as  a principal  commented,  they  are  also 
intelligent  enough  to  understand  the  explanations  they  are  given  to 
justify  such  changes.  One  problem,  mentioned  numerous  times  by  teachers 
was ^ that  parents  In  Pine  Grove  find  it  very  difficulty  to  admit  that 
their  children  have  problems  on  any  level;  educationally,  physically, 
or  psychologically.  The  parents  emphasize  competition  for  success 
As  a teacher  commented,  "By  the  time  they  get  to  school  they  are  in 
some  ways  hard  to  teach  because  their  records  are  spinning  so  fast  " 

The  students  give  the  impression  of  being  both  very  worldly  and  yet’ very 
narrow.  They  constantly  test  their  teachers,  reflecting  a parental 
attitude  in  this  district  that  teachers  are  rather  socially  inferior 
Parental  competitiveness  and  the  attitude  that  teachers  are  socially’ 
inferior  were  i 1 lustrated  by  the  attempt  of  one  parent  to  bribe  a teach- 
er  to  r-ise  his  child's  grades.  (This  is  not  a common  practice,  since 
Its  inutility  Is  clear;  Pine  Grove  students  are  given  achievement  and 

IQ  tests  every  tv^/o  years  and  their  ranking  is  clear  in  the  subsequent 
ab I 1 I ty  grouping.) 


My  notes  on  a conversation  at  a school  board  meeting  indicate  some 
of  the  attitudes  of  the  board  and  the  community  at  large  towards  teachers: 

•? 

"The  board  this  evening  is  considering  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  advertising  for  and  selecting  a new  superintendent  (the  incumbent  is 
retiring  after  many  years  in  the  Pine  Grove  District).  The  Board  has 
asked  for  advice  from  M,  0.,  a university  professional  educator.  A 
board  member  asks  Mr.  0.  how  one  makes  up  a statement  of  what  the  district 
wants  in  applicants  for  the  position. 


Mr.  0. ; 


It  s done  many  ways  (including)  , . .teachers  make  sug- 
gestions on  the  kind  of  educational  program  they  would 


like  the  superintendent  to  be  familiar  with,  the  kind  of 
person  they  want 

"After  a long  discussion  on  who  writes  the  brochure  and  what  should 
be  included  in  it,  Interspersed  with  a good  deal  of  Joking  as  they  try  to 
plan  extra  board  meetings  that  do  not  interfere  with  business  trips 
abroad  and  vacations  planned  by  board  members,  the  board  decide  that  all 
community  and  teacher  views  on  the  qualifications  desired  In  a superin- 
tendent should  be  submitted  to  the  board  by  the  end  of  the  month  In  or- 
der to  be  considered  (this  Is  the  10th  of  the  month).  !n  the  audience, 
a young  man,  who  Is  the  representative  of  the  teachers®  association, 
raises  his  hand  and  comments" 

Teacher:  "That  puts  them  on  the  spot,  A lot  of  pressure  here; 
that's  a short  time  for  the  teachers," 


Board  Member:  "Put  them  on  the  spot,  Nothing  like  pressure  to 

get  things  done," 

Board  Member  2:  "If  they  want  a voice  , . ." 

Board  Member  3i  "Makes  them  work  harder," 

Mr.  0,:  "The  teachers  have  an  exceptional  opportunity,  Not  too 

many  boards  Invite  the  staff  to  make  suggestions.  J *m 
sure  D.  (retiring  superintendent)  V\iil1  read  them  with 
Interest,"  (Superintendent  and  board  members  laugh,) 

Later  Mr.  0.  adds  that  he  has  offered  to  meet  with  the  teacher  group 
to  'help  them  decide'  what  they  want  in  a superintendent." 

The  parents  have  a great  deal  of  concern  about  such  social  items 
as  dress  regulations  for  the  students.  The  girls  are  supposed  to  wear 
uniforms  in  high  school,  a regulation  ostensibly  introduced  to  reduce 
dress  competition  among  th^  female  students.  The  major  subject  of 
several  board  meetings  this  year  was  a revision  to  tighten  up  the  dress 
regulations.  (The  girls  had  been  rolling  up  skirt-bands  to  make  mini- 
skirts.) The  following  is  a sample  of  one  such  discussion: 

Board  Member;  (referring  to  last  year's  additions  to  the  dress 
regulations);  "What  plans  do  the  principals  have  for 
enforcement?  What  are  the  mechanics  of  enforcement?  I 
would  like  to  know  the  plans.  They  must  be  enforced." 

Board  Member  2:  "We've  been  deficient  In  not  spelling  these 

areas  out.  It's  unfortunate  they  have  to  be  spelled 
out  so  specifically  to  get  common  sense  applications," 

Member  of  the  audience:  "Has  it  ever  been  tried  to  let  the  stu- 

dents control  the  grooming  regulations?  Why  put  the 
burden  on  the  principals?" 

Board  Member:  "We  are  asking  the  staff  only  to  ensure  that  dress 
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school  rs  not  cWj__na  and  districting. 


I I 


Board  Member  2:  "Tney  havt-  to  be  v^el  1 groomed  when  they  leave 

horns ..  I ih  i.  ii  a 1 posjoc  i ng  shou  I d be  doi’e  by  thie  parents  • * * 

Member  of  the  auojenice  (in  a low  voice),'  ''By  the  students,*' 

As  I left  the  meeting  S 'heard  the  member  of  the  audience  who  had  been 
suggesting  student  control  of  tive  dress  regulations  say  to  a companion, 
" , . , and  it  certaf'nly  was  distracting,  if  nothing  worse."  By  the 
end  of  1968-1569  grooming  and  dress  regulations  for  girls  had  once 
again  been  made  more  strict. 


There  is  some  disagreement  in  the  communlry  about  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation they  want.  In  1969 , comm i t tees  ;spent  several  months  devising 
a new  educational  pol icy  for  the  dtstrict.  At  the  public  meeting  called 
to  discuss  the  reports  of  tie  various  committees,  a petition  signed  by 
500  dissenting  residents  of  the  community  was  presented  to  the  school 
board . This  pet i t i on , i n a ve i n f am i 1 i a r in  t he  last  few  yea  rs  in 
many  areas  of  United  States  life,  and  particularly  in  relation  to 
education,  called  for  an  emphasis  on  discipline,  a "hard-core"  cur- 
riculum with  no  frills,  released  time  for  religious  training,  and 
increased  training  in  manners,  morals  and  ethics.  This  was  a minority 
opinion,  at  least  in  the  view  of  the  school  board.  The  following  dis- 
cussion took  place  after  the  presentation  of  the  appointed  committees' 
reports  on  educational  pbiloscphy. 

Audience:  "What  philosophy  does  this  replace?" 

B°srd:  "Two  years  ago  a formal  statement  of  philosophy  was 

developed,  mostly  within  the  school  . . , not  a wide 
enough  base  of  discussion  and  examination.  Before 
that  there  was  an  unwritten,  although  academically 
oriented,  philosophy," 


High  School  Student:  (to  committee  on  ethics):  "What  if  a teach- 

er says  something  different  to  what's  been  taught  at 
home  or  in  church?  Like  a belief  in  God  versus  a Bio- 
logy teacher  teaching  evolution?" 

Ethics  Committee:  "It's  the  Intent  that  counts.  Teacher  should 

give  a balanced  presentation  and  state  that  variances 
of  community  norms  are  that,  and  give  the  other  side." 
(In  a side  appeal  to  the  leader,  a medical  doctor,  of 
the  dissenting  group,  he  adds,  "As  a medical  man,  you 
feel  obliged  to  tel  1 patients  alternatives.") 

Audience  2:  "i  want  to  speak  to  the  question  of  strongly  held 

beliefs.  If  we  have  reared  our  children  properly, 
we  shouldn't  be  worried  about  what  one  teacher  can 
teach  our  child.  Our  family  Institutions  should  be 
strong  enough  to  resist  some  intellectual  gadfly." 


A woman  in  the  audience  asked  for  clarification  of  a point  in  the 
report  of  the  educational  aims  comm  It tee , The  chairman  quoted  White- 
head  as  an  ansv/er-  A man  made  a comment  about  the  emphasis  on  academic 
preparation.  A committee  chairman  replied:  "We  must  emphasize  academic 

preparation  because  that  is  what  the  m^^'ority  of  our  students  require. 
But  we  should  not  neglect  the  child  who  is  not  going  to  go  to  college 
who  we  must  also  educate." 

Woman  in  Audience;  (who  identifies  herself  as  a graduate  of  Pine 
Grove  who  went  cn  to  a large  university):  "What  we  need  Is 

independent  thinking,  I found  myself  in  an  over-sheltered 
position.  Our  students  need,  to  know  this  today," 

Man;  "The  main  point  has  been  made  about  students  who  will 

not  go  on  to  college.  What  about  non-college  students 
who  don't  learn  critical  thinking  and  are  sheltered  in 
the  home.  They  are  sitting  ducks  for  the  first  propa- 
ganda that  appeals  to  the  senses,  not  to  _the  mind.  They 
have  no  place  to  get  this/  critical  sense/  except  in 
high  school." 

Board  Member:  "The  committee  has  already  dealt  with  this  in  the 

preamble." 

Board  Member  2:  "Not  everybody  will  go  to  college,  but  kfithin 

ten  years,  by  a recent  government  survey,  a college  or 
junior  college  degree  will  be  a minimum  requirement. 

It's  no  favor  to  give  people  trade  orientation  In  high 
school."  / Refers  to  a d i scuss ion_on  obsolete  jobs  that 
he  had  brought  up  at  last  meeting^/  "Academics  should 
give  you  tools  to  keep  education  and  give  flexibility 
for  jobs  too," 

Man:  "We  all  know  this  Is  statistically  true,  but  there  are 

children  v^ho  cannot  or  will  not  go  to  college.  We  then 
Ignore  these?  Our  society  cannot  afford  to  deny  anyone 
* education." 

This  discussion  was  terminated  (and  the  question  left  unanswered) 
by  a board  member  V'/ho  spoke  about  how  the  need  to  "provide  education 
in  thouahtful  citizenship.  We're  seeing  a lot  of  unthoughtf u I citizen- 
shi,p  in  _______  and  other  places,"  (She  named  a town  v/here  there  has 

been  recent  college  student  dissent.)  The  meeting  turned  to  other 
problems. 

At  a previous  meeting  where  a parent  had  brought  up  the  problem 
of  "slow  learners"  and  appropriate  subject  matter  in  the  curriculum, 
the  board  dealt  with  It  by  oointing  out  that  less  than  5%  of  Fine 
Grove  students  fell  into  this  category,  that  vocational  courses  were 
often  worthless  except  as  babysitting,  and  that,  "We  have  to  spend  the 
tax  dollar  for  as  many  children  as  possible,  4.8%  is  qu i te  a small  pro- 
portion." This  subject  was  then  dismissed. 
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The  above  samples  from  school  board  meetings  are  a fair  example  of 
the  educational  attitudes  of  Pine  Grove, 

Approximately  half  the  teachers  in  the  district  live  in  Pine  Grove. 
Many  of  them  are  from  other  states  and  other  regions  of  the  United  States 
f The  reason  is  the  same  as  at  Ash  River:  both  districts  hire  wives  of 

graduate  students  at  the  colleges  in  the  cities,  retaining  them  for  only 
: a few  years.  Ash  River  follows  this  policy  because  their  pay  scale  and 

working  conditions  are  so  Inferior  that  they  have  difficulty  retaining 
I competent  long-term  teachers;  Pine  Grove  hires  such  short-term  help  as 

a matter  of  stated  policy:  "Better  to  have  a really  sharp  teacher  for 

a year  than  permanent  mediocre  teachers,"  The  students  take  good  teach- 
I ers  as  their  due.  They  do  not  thank  teachers  for  special  efforts  on 

f their  behalf,  nor  do  their  parents.  Because  the  parents  do  not  admit 

to  imperfections  in  their  offspring,  there  are  no  remedial  teachers  in 
the  system.  A "good"  teacher  is  assumed  to  be  com.petent  to  deal  with 
any  problems  that  she  may  encounter  in  a student.  While  they  do  have 
a secondary  school  counseling  system,  teachers  are  definitely  encouraged 
^ to  work  things  out  with  the  student  themselves  and  punishment  is  frowned 

I upon.  Corporal  punishment  is  never  used. 


McKinley  Elementary  School : 

As  appears  to  be  usual  in  this  district,  the  school  is  somewhat 
crowded,  old,  but  very  well  maintained,  (Teachers  regularly  comment 
that  schools  are  very  crowded  and  not  as  well  equipped  as  the  wealth 
of  the  community  should  guarantee;  e,  g.,  each  classroom  does  not 
have  a permanently  installed  TV  screen,  some  have  to  be  shared.) 

All  the  art  work  in  the  halls  is  by  students,  with  names  prominently 
displayed.  Educational  TV  is  shown  several  times  a week.  Commercial 
TV  is  also  used  at  lunch  time  when  students  have  to  eat  in  the  room 
because  of  the  weather.  A teacher  commented,  "Why  should  they  have 
to  watch  educational  TV  during  their  free  time?  TV  can  be  used  as 
the  one-eyed  baby-sitter  at  school  as  well  as  at  home." 

On  my  first  day  in  this  school  I was  informed  twice  by  teachers 
and  once  by  the  school  psychologist  that  this  was  not  a typical  Pine 
Grove  class.  Th-is  was  a class  in  which  the  best  students  were  only 
average  in  achievement  and  many  of  the  students  had  "perceptual 
and  learning  problems."  According  to  the  teacher,  dependency  is  high 
and  there  are  some  educational  difficulties.  After  I had  heard  this 
for  the  third  time,  I was  going  to  question  the  teacher  on  the  matter, 
when  she  suddenly,  in  an  embarrassed  manner,  apologized  for  the  emphasis 
that  had  been  placed  on  how  untypical  this  class  was.  She  said  she 
suddenly  realized  that  both  she  and  the  psychologist  had  been  concerned 
with  "defending  the  image"  of  Pine  Grove,  not  because  they  worked  in 
the  school  district  but  because  they  were  residents  of  the  community. 
They  too  had  been  caught  in  the  "no  imperfections  here' ‘ syndrome. 

All  problems  in  this  school  are  defined  as  "perceptual"  or  "learn- 
ing" problems.  There  are  no  counselors  in  the  elementary  schools. 

There  is  no  place  to  send  a child  with  a problem  (other  than  to  the 
above-mentioned  psychologist)  nor  any  way  to  punish  a child.  To  be 
sent  to  the  principal  is  regarded  as  somewhat  of  a treat;  apparently 
he  enjoys  talking  to  the  children  and  welcomes  them  happily.  There  is 
also  no  way  to  exclude  a child  from  the  classroom.  They  must  all,  al- 
ways, be  included  in  the  on-going  classroom  scene.  The  only  recourse 
a teacher  has  is  to  ask  that  the  child  be  transferred  to  another  teach- 
er who  "deals  with  this  kind  of  personality  better."  The  children 
themselves  have  no  recourses  except  to  complain  to  their  parents  about 
their  teachers. 

Because  many  of  the  children  in  the  class  I observed  were  classi- 
fied as  having  learning  difficulties  (major  criterion  for  this  being 
reading  and  writing  ability)  these  students  wrote  stories  several  times 
a week.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  psychologist,  these  stories  are 
corrected  by  the  teacher,  re-corrected  by  the  student,  typed  by  a secre- 
tary and  returned  to  the  students  to  be  bound  into  a book.  The  teacher 
supplies  "ideas"  for  these  stories  if  necessary,  but  there  is  much  more 
prestige  attached  to  a pupil  developing  his  own  ideas. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  there  is  very  little  problem  with 
motivation  at  McKinlsy  School.  Letter  grades  are  given  beginning  in 
Grade  1. 


The  teacher ^ stated  her  philosophy  of  teaching  as  "getting  out  of 
the  way  so  the  kids  can  learn." 

^ Classes  in  McKinley  are  not  ability  grouped.  Within  a classroom, 
as  IS  usual  in  most  schools,  there  are  reading  groups  for  children  at 

frZhThb’Ti  '''  development.  The  following  examples 

from  the  third  day  give  the  tone  of  a reading  lesson  at  McKinley. 

8:48.^  Teacher  working  with  a small  reading  group  of  five  stu- 
dents  sitting  in  a cluster  of  desks  at  one  side  of  the  room.  She  asks 
If  they  have  their  correcting  pencils  (they  correct  their  own  lessons 
with  red  pencils).  A girl  says  that  she  apparently  got  a different 
answer  than  the  other  students  in  one  of  the  workbook  quest !ons\ 

Teacher;  "Maybe  you  have  a better  one.  Prove  it  to  us." 

Girl  gives  her  answer. 


Teacher:  (to  group) ; "That 

one  right  answer  . 

Next  answer  is  given. 


Teacher : 


is  correct  also.  There's  not  Just 
, if  you  cart  give  a reason." 


Does  anybody  have  a difference  of  opinion  on  that  one? 

No,  Teacher  continues  reading  the  questions  and  calling  upon  volun- 
teers for  the  answers.  She  says  again,  "If  you  have  a difference  of 
opinion,  just  let  us  know;  a difference  of  meaning.  We  can't  be  sure 


, >.^1  iiicciiiing,  we  can’ 

use  the  exact  same  words.  Ginny,  how  did  you  say  it?" 


(While  teacher  is  working  with  this  small  group,  the  rest  of  the  class 
are  at  their  seats  doing  various  assignments  in  their  workbooks.) 

r Lesson  continues.  Teacher  explains  the  meaning  of  new  o 

unfamiliar  words  as  they  go  through  the  lesson.  She  occasionally  turn' 
around  to  glance  at  a boy  who  talks  a lot.  Finally  she  starts  the 
group  on  their  workbooks  and  goes  around  the  class  helping  anyone  who 
raises  their  hand.  Four  boys  who  have  finished  their  workbook  assign- 
ment go  to  a table  at  the  front  of  the  room  that  has  plastic  casts  of 
bones,  a large  workable  model  of  a human  eye,  and  vanous  other  things 
to  look  at  an  manipulate.  Teacher  begins  reading  lesson  with  Group  I 
She  elicits  the  names  of  the  characters  In  the  story  by  questions  and 
writes  them  on  the  board. 

9.12.  Teacher;  "Do  you  think  these  are  true  s.tories?" 

Group:  "No." 

Teacher;  "How  did  you  know  they  weren't?" 

cyi:  "Animals  can't  talk."  She-adds  other  details.  (Teacher 

uses  phrases  like,  "What  do  you  think?"  and  "How  did  it  happenk) 


9; 18,  Group  2 is  talking  about  dogs,  stimulated  by  a dog  in 
the  story.  Teacher  talks  about  her  dog  and  the  things  he  does.  (Three 
boys  are  at  the  table  in  front;  one  boy  is  at  the  bookcase  looking  at  a 
book. ) 

Lesson  continues.  There  are  now  six  students  at  the  table.  Teacher 
speaks  to  one  boy  at  table  and  tells  him  that  he  is  supposed  to  be 
reading.  Group  2 are  correcting  their  workbooks.  Rest  of  class  are 
quietly  working  with  occasional  low  comments, 

9:24.  Teacher  now  working  V\/lth  Group  3.  They  are  taking  turns 
reading  the  questions  from  their  v^/orkbooks.  Teacher  reminds  the  group 
at  the  table  what  the  rule  is;  "O.K.  after  lessons  are  done  J_f  you  are 
quiet  enough  not  to  disturb  the  rest  of  the  class.  If  I hear  you,  you're 
going  to  have  to  sit  down.  If  you’re  over  there  just  to  talk  to  each 
other  , . ." 


9:30.  Group  3 working  v\/ith  Teacher.  Students  at  table  are 
talking  too  loud.  Teacher  tells  them  pleasantly,  that  all  those  who 
are  standing  must  take  their  seats,  (There  are  only  three  chairs.) 
They  do. 

Lesson  continues.  When  a student  is  reading  and  hesitates  on  a word, 
the  other  students  raise  their  hand  if  they  want  to  supply  the  word. 

The  people  in  Group  1 have  all  finished  their  assignment,  Two  are  now 
writing  words  on  the  board,  for  their  own  pleasure.  Three  are  at  the 
bookcase  looking  through  books, 

9:35*  Teacher  working  with  Group  3 on  new  assignment.  Group  1 
is  now  taking  down  pictures  over  the  blackboard  and  writing  on  the 
board.  Group  2 students  are  either  at  the  table  or  still  working  on 
.their  lessons  at  their  desks.  The  room  is  getting  noisier. 

9:44.  Teacher:  "You  people  who  are  at  the  blackboard  be  sure 
you're  whispering  so  that  none  can  hear  you  but  your 
neighbor." 

(Teacher  walks  over  to  the  table,  picks  up  the  eye  mode]  two  boys  are 
looking  at  and  sets  it  on  a different  table.  The  boys  follow  her.  It 
is  safer  and  less  crowded  there.  This  was  done  without  a word.) 

9:46,  Group  3 lesson  continues.  All  the  eight  students  in  the 
group  are  participating  eager  1 y : hands  waving,  arguing  about  correct 

answers,  questioning  each  other's  comments.  This  is  the  slowest  read- 
ing group. 

(Teacher  comes  over  to  me  and  comments  that  when  the  talking  started 
it  bothered  her  a lot  but  didn't  bother  the  kids,  they  kept  right  on 
with  their  lesson.  That  is  true.) 

9:50,  One  boy  still  looking  at  eye.  Another  at  front  table. 


9:51  • Teacher  v^/alks  to  her  desk  and  rings  a small  bell.  She 
asks  the  class  if  the  bell  is  loud  enough.  (This  is  the  "attention" 
bell:  very  soft.)  Teacher  tells  students  to  take  their  seats  and 

clear  their  desks  for  spelling. 
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Garfield  Junior  High  -School : 


In  Pine  Grove  District  I heard  a number  of  the  younger  teachers 
comment  on  their  feelings  of  guilt  associated  with  working  In  such  a 
"problem-free"  district  rather  than  in  a "ghetto  school."  However, 
they  ruefully  added  that  not  only  was  It  more  comfortable  here  but, 
in  general,  they  got  far  more  backing  from  the  school  administration 
and  far  less  interference  in  their  teaching  than  they  did  in  many 
other  districts.  The  teachers,  once  hired,  are  assumed  to  be  "pro- 
fessionals" and  neither  punch  time  clocks,  as  they  do  in  Ash  River, 
nor  submit  daily  lesson  plans.  With  verbal,  confident  students  form- 
ing the  majority  in  Pine  Grove,  it  is  unlikely  that  a teacher  could 
long  perform  on  a level  below  the  standards  of  the  district  without 
this  fact  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  parents.  One  teacher  neatly 
summarized  her  position  as  a teacher  in  Pine  Grove  by  pointing  out 
that  since  she  had  the  same  kind  of  training,  background,  and  pres- 
sures to  succeed  as  the  Pine  Grove  children,  she  felt  that  she  was  in  a 
good  position  to  open  up  and  shake  up  the  minds  of  these  "leaders  of 


Garfield  School  Is  in  direct  association  with  the  high  school  so 
that  the  transition  betv^/een  junior  high  school  and  senior  is  smooth. 

The  older  students  are  constantly  visible  for  the  younger  students  to 
emulate  and  some  teachers  feel  that  this  helps  to  encourage  "mature 
social  behavior"  among  the  younger  students.  The  physical  setting  is 
elegant;  the  school  is  surrounded  by  large  well  kept  houses;  there  are 
extensive  tennis  courts.  Adjacent  to  the  school  is  a beautifully 
wooded  recreational  area  and  directly  across  the  street  is  a community 
club  with  a swimming  pool.  Inside  the  school  itself,  the  halls  are  lined 
with  reproduci i ons  of  great  paintings.  There  are  also  many  travel  pos- 
ters. 


Students  in  Garfield  Junior  High  School  are  ability  grouped  as 
accelerated,  high  average,  and  low  average.  The  last  two  groups  are 
carefully  mixed  so  that  there  is  overlap  in  each  class.  The  acceler- 
ated students,  particularly  in  Math  and  English,  tend  to  form  a group 
in  certain  classes.  At  Garfield  1 observed  four  English  classes,  one 

Science  class,  a Spanish  class,  and  a girls'  Physical  Education.  | 

One  of  the  English  teachers  was  superb.  She  was  young  and  beautiful,  j 

wore  sandals  and  a very  plain  skirt  and  "T"  shirt.  She  had  soft,  but  | 

clear,  speech,  and  I never  heard  her  raise  her  voice  or  get  angry.  She  | 

treated  each  student  with  tact  and  respect.  When  she  had  occasion  to  | 

reprimand  a student,  she  leaned  over  and  spoke  to  them  so  softly  that  I 

no  one  else  could  hear.  All  her  directions  were  precise  and  clear.  | 

Her  classes  were  interesting  and  the  students  were  interested.  The  | 

second  English  teacher  was  young  and  pretty,  inexperienced,  harsh 

voiced,  and  punitive;  she  spent  a great  deal  of  class  time  trying  | 

to  make  the  students  be  quiet;  and  she  was  confusing  in  her  directions  | 

and  rigid  in  her  teaching.  Her  classes  were  exceedingly  boring  and  , 1 

the  students  were  bored.  The  first  teacher  told  me  that  the  students  | 

were  fine,  although  a little  narrow  because  of  their  community  and 
training.  She  said  they  were  usually  a pleasure  to  work  with.  The 

second  teacher  told  me  that  the  students  were  arrogant  and  self-centered,  ■ j 
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and  contemptuous  of  teachers;  and  that  she  hated  teaching  them.  She 
added  that  tvvo  girls  were  picking  on  her,  which  seemed  to  be  true. 


The  Spanish  teacher  had  exquisite  timing.  Her  class  zipped  along 
through  the  period  with  no  time  for  anyone  to  become  bored  or  restless. 
Garfield  has  a language  laboratory  with  individual  listening  booths  and 
earphones  for  each  student.  The  class  was  conducted  almost  entirely  in 
Span i sh . 

There  are  three  Grade  7 activities  for  girls'  Physical  Education: 
Volleyball  (a  pre-training  for  basketball);  Paddletennis  (pre-training 
for  tennis);  and  Movement  Fund'  ,\tals  (pre-training  for  dance).  In 
the  Physical  Education  classes  je  teachers  assume  that  the  students 
will  do  what  they  are  supposed  to,  e.g.,  take  a shower  if  they  need  it, 
and  no  one  checks  them. 


The  Science  class  that  I observed  can  be  summarized  by  one  stu- 
dent's statement  about  the  class.  On  the  third  day,  just  before  the 
Science  class  began,  a student  asked  me  what  I actually  wrote  about. 

(On  a previous  day  he  had  asked  what  kind  of  research  project  it  was.) 

write  about  what  you  are  learning."  The  student  said,  "Well, 
just  asks  us  to  ask  questions."  At  the  end  of  this  Science 


I said,  "I 
mostly,  he 
period  the 


teacher ' s 


last  statement  was,  "O.K.,  any  other  questions  be- 
fore we  stop?"  (The  lesson  had  been  on  cells.) 


Student;  "Gee,  the  period  went  fast! 
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Porter  County  School: 

This  is  a custodial  Institution  to  which  children  from  the  ages 
of  8 to  l8  are  brought  for  a var «ety  of  reasons . The  younger  children 
are  not  necessarily  delinquents;  they  may  be  children  whose  parents  have 
deserted  them,  abused  them,  are  in  jail  or  under  arrest.  Most  of  these 
younger  children  go  to  the  regular  public  schools  of  the  district  within 
which  the  county  facility  is  located,  and  the  county  pays  the  district. 
The  teachers  decide,  on  the  basis  of  information  from  the  children's  pre- 
vious schools  and  their  probation  officers,  which  children  are  to  go  to 
publ i c schools . 

The  older  children  are  here  for  various  delinquencies  ranging 
from  regular  crimes,  as  theft,  assault  and  arson,  to  family-caused 
problems  in  which  parents  cannot  handle  their  offspring.  They  have 
their  classes  in  the  facility. 

The  average  length  of  time  that  childt"en  stay  at  the  holding 
facility  is  three  to  four  weeks;  then  they  are  sent  to  foster  homes, 
regular  custodial  facilities,  or  are  returned  home.  Many  of  them 
return  here  often  until  they  are  18. 

The  buildings  look  like  any  institution,  including  most  schools, 
but  the  inside  they  are  shabby  and  overcrowded.  The  biggest  education- 
al problem  is  the  fast  student  turnover.  Consequently,  each  day  is 
treated  as  a separate  educational  unit.  Going  to  class  is  mandatory, 
but  pressure  in  the  classroom  is  deliberately  minimal.  No  more  than 
30  minutes  a day  in  the  classes  that  I observed  were  devoted  to  academ- 
ic subjects.  Students  mostly  played  various  games,  watched  films,  and 
talked  about  "jails  I have  know,"  Most  of  the  students  do  not  get 
along  well  in  the  public  schools  and  few  have  a desire  to  continue  their 
classroom  work  during  the  period  they  are  in  Porter  County.  One  ex- 
perienced teacher  at  the  school  estimated  that  one  out  of  50  of  the  stu- 
dents that  come  here  are  doing  well  in  their  regular  public  schools. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  students  toward  school  Is  that  they  hate  it, 
they  expect  to  do  badly,  they  do  badly,  and  It  is  totally  irrelevant  to 
their  lives.  One  the  other  hand,  although  they  will  be  furnished  with 
their  regualr  books  and  assignments  If  they  request  them,  little  en- 
couragement Is  given  to  students  to  make  such  requests. 

There  are  no  Federally  funded  education  programs.  There  is  no  one 
in  the  position  to  get  such  funds  who  is  Interested  in  writing  applica- 
tions, During  my  observation  period  the  facility  was  particularly  over- 
crowded. The  explanation  I was  given  by  one  teacher  was  that  at  this 
time  of  year  (early  October)  the  tensions  Increase  among  the  children 
at  public  school  as  they  realize  that  It  Is  "the  same  old  shit"  and  that 
any  illusions  they  may  have  entertained  over  the  summer  that  th i s school 
year  my  be  different  are  dispelled. 

The  policy  of  the  facility  and  the  school  is  group  participation 
versus  individualism,  "These  kids  have  to  learn  how  to  get  along 
socially  with  each  other."  Therefore,  a classroom  is  composed  of  a 
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small  group  of  students  of  various  ages  and  levels  of  development,  who 
will  be  staying  approximately  the  same  amount  of  time.  Ordinarily  this 
calls  for  a good  deal  of  individual  instruction.  In  practice,  they  are 
treated  as  a group,  which  means  that  education  consists  of  movies  and 
games;  I sa^  seven  movies  in  three  days. 

The  relations  between  the  teachers  and  their  students  is  essentially 
a non-reciporcal  joking  relationship  along  the  lines  as  those  in  Fillmore 
High  School  in  Ash  River.  It  is  essentially  a non-reciprocal  because  the 
students  are  aware  that  the  authority  lies  vjith  the  teachers.  The  follow- 
ing example  is  from  the  second  day: 

10:35.  Before  the  students  come  back  into  the  class  from  their 
break,  the  teacher  is  telling  me  that  the  kids  get  restless  whenever 
they  are  switched  to  new  counselors.  "They  take  it  upon  themselves 
to  wonder  why,  instead  of  minding  their  own  business." 

Students  come  in.  Teacher  stands  in  front  waiting  for  them  to  settle 
down. 


Teacher:  "On  chairs"  (Several  are  standing  or  leaning  on  desks.) 

Teacher:  "We ' re  wa i t i ng . " (One  boy  is  sitting  on  his  desk.) 
Teacher:  "I  don't  want  to  exert  my  authority." 

Student:  "Can  I move  my  chair;  it's  co 1 d by  the  window." 

Teacher:  "Your're  trying  to  manipulate  me." 

Student:  " I 'm  asking  you  something,  not  manipulating," 
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Sycamore  School  District 

At  various  times  wljthJ*‘«  the  last  ten  years,  Sycamore  City  has 
been  characterized  as  "the  AM  American  City"  by  9 national  civic 
association  and  as  a "depressed  area"  by  the  Federal  government  be- 
cause of  Its  high  rate  O'P  unemployment,  particularly  of  the  non-white 
work  forces.  The  racial  composition  of  the  schools  is  roughly  50% 
black,  mostly  the  children  of  people  who  have  immigrated  since  )940 
from  rural  Southern  communities.  There  is  a high  rate  of  mobility 
between  the  schools  within  the  city  and  great  differences  in  racial 
composition  within  the  schools.  There  are  schools,  both  elementary 
and  secondary,  where  the  student  body  is  nearly  100%  black  and  schools 
where  the  student  population  is  almost  100%  white.  There  is  an  almost 
perfect  correlation  v\iith  the  gecgraphy  of  the  city:  the  higher  the 

altitude,  the  greater  the  percentage  of  white  students  in  the  schools. 
Racial  balance  Is  approached  midway  to  the  hills.  This  is  slightly 
above  the  location  of  the  junior  high  school  at  which  I observed  in 
Sycamore  District, 

I did  not  observe  a Grade  A nor  a Grade  11  in  Sycamore  District, 
although  I requested  observations  at  both.  The  problem  in  connection 
with  Grade  4 resulted  from  an  initial  Impression  that  I wished  a Grade 
3 class.  When  ! arrived  at  the  school,  the  mistake  could  not  be  immedi- 
ately corrected,  There  were  no  Grade  4 teachers  who  wished  to  have 
observations  of  their  class.  Although  I asked  the  principal  to  let  me 
know  if  he  could  not  find  a Grade  4 class  within  a week,  he  was  unable 
or  unwilling  to  do  so,  V/hen  I sent  the  request  to  the  district  office, 
they  expressed  willingness,  but  d»d  nothing  about  the  problem.  Since 
it  was  late  in  the  school  year  (the  process  of  obtaining  official  per- 
mission and  arranging  the  schools  V'/as  extraordinarily  slow),  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  any  further  arrangements. 

Grade  11  presented  a different  problem,  I did  not  request  per- 
mission for  this  until  after  January  1st,  (The  earlier  negotiations 
started  in  September.)  Permission  was  refused  "because  of  the  already 
heavy  burden  on  teachers  because  of  research  projects,"  A letter  was 
written  to  the  district  by  the  principal  investigator,  a policy  we  had 
used  when  I was  initially  refused  permission  to  observe  in  the  Cedar 
Point  District,  This  was  folloV'/ed  by  a phone  call  to  the  district. 

At  this  time  it  was  made  clear  that  the  principal  at  the  selected  high 
school  did  not  wish  observations  to  be  conducted  in  his  school.  A sugges- 
tion that  I would  accept  a different  high  school  in  the  district  was 
not  followed  up  by  the  district.  Again,  the  school  year  drew  to  a close 
with  no  action  on  my  request. 

There  are  probably  a number  of  reasons  for  this  failure  to  obtain 
permission  to  observe  in  these  schools.  The  bureaucratic  structure  in 
Sycamore  District  which  processes  such  requests  is  overworked  and  some- 
what unwieldy.  The  community  is  undergoing  rapid  transition  and  the 
school  system  as  a whole  Is  neither  keeping  pace  with  this  nor  com- 
fortable with  the  new  problems  with  which  it  has  been  presented.  There 
has  been  a very  large  amount  of  tension  In  the  school  system;  confron- 
tations and  violence  on  the  part  of  students;  confrontations  between 


teachers'  organ i zat ions  and  the  school  board;  confrontations  between  the 
administration  and  parents’  groups,  etc.  Requests  to  do  research  may  be 
regarded  as  an  imposition  and  a burden  by  the  current  administration. 

An  investigation  of  the  Sycamore  School  District,  published  in  early 
1968,  which  was  carried  out  by  a combination  of  professional  state  and 
national  teacher  organizations  commented  on  the  sense  of  discouragement, 
apathy,  and  in  some  cases  indifference  of  the  school  system  in  the  face 
of  major  educational  problems.  There  has  been  a general  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  school  board  and  the  administration  to  minimize  the 
seriousness  of  the  educational  problems  in  the  district.  Consequently, 
there  is  probably  a reluctance  to  encourage  any  kind  of  research  that 
might  increase  the  focus  on  problems.  This  seems  particularly  likely 
since  the  investigation  also  noted  an  overemphasis  and  overconcern  on 
the  part  of  the  district  with  "discipline  problems."  An  administration 
which  is  putting  more  effort  into  "keeping  the  lid  on"  than  into  de- 
vising new  and  better  programs  is  not  in  a frame  of  mind  to  actively 
encourage  outside  research  in  their  district. 
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Van  Buren  Junior  High  School : 


Al!  schools  >n  the  Sycamore  District  follow  the  same  curriculum. 

The  style  of  the  school  and  teaching  quality  and  the  student  body  vary 
a great  deal.  Van  Buren>  in  "A  Brief  Picture  of  Our  School,"  a bro- 
chure prepared  for  distribution  to  parents,  is  " , , , considered  to  be 
a typical  cosmopolitan  high  school.  In  practically  any  survey  test 
given,  our  results  proximate  national  norms,"  The  school  boundaries 
include  both  stable  middle  class  residential  areas  and  a highly  trans-” 
lent,  ethnically  and  racially  mixed  area.  The  student  population  Is 
54%  various  ethnic  minorities  and  47%  white. 

The  school  is  old  and  crowded  but  very  clean  and  well  maintained. 

It  is  located  on  a busy  thoroughfare  next  to  a mixture  of  inexpensive 
homes  and  small  businesses.  The  campus  is  closed;  there  are  large 
"Quiet"  signs  in  the  halls.  Several  teachers  commented  that  there  are 
"too  many  rules,"  All  classes  are  ability  grouped;  consequently,  de 
facto  segregation  by  classroom  is  common.  Although  the  brochure  says 
that;  "Democratic  experiences  in  self-government  are  provided  through 
our  class  officers,  our  Student  Council,  Student  Cabinet,  and  homeroom 
organization,"  it  is  the  Student  Human  Relations  Council  and  the  Black 
Student  Union  who  seem  to  be  most  vigorously  trying  to  make  changes  in 
the  school.  However,  this  school  has  yet  experienced  no  "confrontations" 
between  the  students  and  the  administration,  1 was  given  two  reasons 
for  this:  "Our  kids  talk  about  what's  bothering  them  to  the  teachers," 

and  "The  Presidents  of  the  Student  Body  for  the  last  five  years  have 
been  minority  kids," 

The  principal  defined  the  school's  problems  as  primarily  a matter 
of  being  understaffed,  on  the  a'^mi n i strat i ve  level:  not  enough  custodial 

and  office  help,  and  not  enough  counselors.  In  addition,  he  commented 
that  there  were  some  discipline  problems.  He  did  not  say  what  students 
caused  these  problems,  but  immediately  added  that  , "this  used  to  be  an 
all  white  neighborhood," 

I observed  all  English  classes  in  this  school,  with  two  different 
teachers.  They  were  both  student-oriented,  and  in  fact  were  both  part 
of  a small  group  of  teachers  within  the  school  vrho  defined  themselves 
as  socially  radical  and  innovative  in  their  teaching.  One  of  the  group 
said  that  what  distinguished  them  from  the  other  teachers  and  the  ad- 
ministration was  primarily  that  they  liked  children. 

My  overall  impression  of  the  classes  was  their  dullness.  (I  kept 
falling  asleep  during  classes.)  The  teachers  were  pleasant  enough,  and 
in  one  class  which  had  a student  teacher  who  was  conducting  the  lesson, 
they  were  doing  a potentially  Interesting  lesson,  involving  making  a 
collage.  There  was,  however,  an  air  of  disinterest  on  the  students' 
part,  a lack  of  any  involvement,  an  attitude  of  "what  has  this  got  to 
do  with  me?"  The  teachers  were  friendly  to  the  students;  they  talked 
to  them,  but  there  was  no  involvement.  Part  of  it  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  conventional  structure,  of  teaching.  That  is,  each  period  is 
50  minutes,  the  first  few  minutes  of  which  are  always  spent  getting 
organized  and  the  last  few  cleaning  up.  There  never  seemed  to  be  time 
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enough  to  really  get  into  anything.  On  the  other  hand,  most  students 
seemed  to  get  bored  relatevely  quickly.  Perhaps  there  was  not  enough 
variety.  My  classroom  protocols  from  this  school  do  not  show  anything 
except  that  the  students  came  in,  were  reminded  or  told  what  to  do, 
did  it,  and  were  told  what  the  homework  and/or  next  day's  assignment 
was.  It  was  simply  dull. 


Christian  School  In  Sycamore : 

This  private  religious  school  (Grades  1-8)  is  within  the  geographi- 
cal ^boundar  ies  of  Sycamore,  According  to  the  Super i ntendent  of  the 
Christian  Schools,  from  whom  I obtained  the  Initial  permission  to  observe, 
the  school  is  located  In  a 'neighborhood  that  is  in  transition  from  middle 
to  lower  class.  The  majority  of  the  children  in  the  school,  both  black 
and  white,  have  working  class  parents,  although  there  are  few  children 
of  professionals.  The  teaching  staff  is  both  rel  » gious^ and  secular. 

Two  of  the  secular  staff  are  from  other  countries.  They  both  commented 
that  they  did  not  want  to  teach  in  the  United  States  public  schools  be- 
cause there  were  too  many  problems,  As  the  principal  of  Christian 
School  said,  their  school  does  not  have  the  problems  that  the  public 
schools  have  (although  they  have  some  of  their  own,  such  as  no  money  for 
reading  specialists  or  psychologists).  For  example,  there  are  no  dress 
problems,  uniforms  are  required;  there  are  no  discipline  problems; 
there  is  maximum  politeness  towards  adults  reuired  at  all  times;  there 
are  no  problems  with  parents:  if  the  latter  do  not  agree  with  the 

school,  they  are  encouraged  to  withdraw  their  children;  t,here  are  no 
sex  problems;  although  the  classes  are  of  mixed  sexes,  they  are  sep- 
arated in  seating  arrangements  and  separate  standards  of  proper  be- 
havior are  taught  for  boys  and  girls.  There  are  no  mixed  parties 
allowed  for  Christian  School  students  until  the  formal  mixed  sex  party 
for  Grade  8 graduation.  On  the  whole,  parents  agree  with  school  policy 
on  these  matters. 

An  administrator  in  the  Christian  School  System  central  office  who 
interviewed  me  later,  said  that  Individual  Christian  Schools  have  far 
more  autonomy  than  regular  public  schools,  s i nee  pr i nc ipals  are  allowed 
to  make  their  own  decisions  and  that  they  were  far  "better"  than  public 
schools  since  they  would  never  allow  the  problems  of  students  wanting 
authority  and  creating  chaos. 

The  school,  which  Is  an  old  brick  building,  adjoins  the  church. 

The  school  is  spotlessly  clean  with  few  decorations  except  rel igious 
ones.  Prayers  are  held  four  times  a day  in  elementary  classes,  twice 
a day  i n secondary  classes.  Students  are  rarely  in  the  halls  without 
an  accompanying  teacher.  No  talking  Is  permitted  in  the  classrooms  or 
halls  without  permission.  All  actions  are  done  as  a group,  on  the  teach- 
er's command;  "rise,"  "sit,"  "qo  outside,"  etc.  There  is  no  place  In 
the  school  for  unstructured  behavior.  The  result  Is  an  air  of  quiet 
decorum  under  all  circumstances. 

Classrooms  are  crowded.  Grade  4 had  39  students.  Grade  7 had  36. 
While  this  is  above  the  state  m,axlmum  (35)  and  somewhat  more  than  the 
average  public  school  In  my  sample  (which  averaged  ca.  29),  they  had 
an  average  of  50  children  In  each  classroom  until  two  years  ago,  so 
the  teachers  felt  this  was  a real  improvement.  The  teaching  depended 
heavily  on  rote  learning.  The  standard  cl assroom  techn I que  V\/as  questlon- 
and-answer . Textbooks  are  a mixture  of  standard  education  series  from 
various  companies  and  textbooks  put  out  by  the  Church  specifically  for 
use  in  Christian  Schools  across  the  nation.  The  Grade  4 Science  book 
is  titled,  "Living  in  God's  World,"  and  contains  such  statements  as  the 
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following: 


"God  gave  animals  a higher  kind  of  life  than  plants." 

"The  earth  was  made  by  God.  He  made  It  as  part  of  the  universe. 
God  always  was.  We  do  not  think  of  God  as  old.  God  gave  the 
earth  its  place  in  the  universe.  We  do  not  think  of  God  as 
being  in  any  one  place.  He  Is  in  all  places.  God  takes  up  no 

space.  He  is  a spirit."  (This  was  in  a chapter  on  how  old  the 
world  is.) 

Section  on  Foods  and  health: 

Rule  6-  "Be  sure  to  say  grace  before  and  after  each  meal.  Vie 
ought  to  tell  God  how  grateful  we  are  for  our  food." 

Questions  at  end  of  lesson: 

1.  Make  up  a prayer  thanking  God  for  your  food. 

2.  Name  some  of  the  uS'  s you'i  body  makes  of  food. 

Religion  is  taught  as  a daily  subject  in  all  classes.  The  classes 
also  go  as  a group  to  church  services  on  special  religious  days. 

The  problems  that  the  principal  stated  were:  no  specialists  (a 

serious  problem  in  her  opinion);  not  enough  money;  and  no  vocational 
programs.  She  commented  that  the  majority  of  her  students  would  not 
be  going  to  college  but  were  getting  no  training  for  jobseither. 


The  following  is  a sample  of  an  English  lesson  on  the  third  day  in 
Grade  7: 

11:30.  The  History  lesson  has  just  ended.  The  class  stands  and  in 
unison  thanks  the  History  teacher  as  she  leaves.  The  regular  teacher  is 
also  formally  greeted  as  she  enters.  Teacher  explains  that  today  the  class 
IS  to  work  at  group  compositions.  They  will  be  given  pictures  to  discuss 
in  groups;  they  will  then  work  individually  on  compositions  and  tomorrow 
will  come  together  in  groups  again  and  write  a group  composition  from 
the  individual  efforts.  Teacher  says  that  she  will  be  looking  for  unity, 
coherrence,  capitalization,  punctuat ion,  spel 1 ing,  and  sentence  structure. 
She  adds  that  some  of  the  pictures  are  definitely  for  boys,  some  for 
either  boys  or  girls.  Teacher  holds  up  each  pictu''e  for  the  class.  They 
are  fine  examples  from  magazines  of  1940s  advertising  are  and  include: 
a boy  with  his  dog,  fishing;  a girl  with  baby  chicks  at  a rural  mail- 
box; a boy  buying  food  for  his  dog;  a rural  scene  with  a little  girl; 
and  a boy  and  a girl  for  a soup  ad.  The  teacher  apparently  was  fond  of 
the  pictures.  She  pointed  out  which  ones  were  appropriate  for  boys 
or  girls  to  write  about  and  commented  lovingly  on  the  facial  expressions 
in  the  pictures;  the  class  did  not  comment. 

11:40.  Teacher  had  monitors  collect  a picture  for  each  of  the  six 
groups.  Teacher  says  they  have  12  minutes  to  discuss  the  pictures;  then 


go  to  desks  and  write  compos  1 1 1 ons « "Do  not  put  a title  on,  that's  a 
corporate  thing  tomorrow," 

11:4^.  Students:  "Can  we  write  about  the  future?"  Teacher  con- 
sents, grudgingly.  Teacher  then  comments  to  class:  "Ideas  are  not  the 

important  thing;  structure  is  the  important  thing," 

12:01.  Students  are  back  in  their  individual  seats.  Teacher  has 
the  monitor  for  each  group  stand  in  front  of  the  class  and  explain  what 
their  group  has  decided  to  do  with  the  picture 

(In  my  class  notes  ! observed  that  the  Teacher  cross-examines  each 
monitor,  makes  them  share  their  idea  with  the  class  and  always  comments. 
Even  when  the  suggestions  are  good  she  makes  a mildly  derogatory  comment. 

I wondered  whether  she  was  trying  to  prevent  their  suffering  from  the  sin 
of  pride,  The  students"  suggestions  were  as  bland  as  the  pictures.  Since 
I can't  presume  their  minds  were  this  bland,  1 note  how  well  they  have 
adapted  to  the  demands  of  the  Chri stain  school  education.) 
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I : 'w'lllow  Bend  School  District 

I According  to  figures  published  this  year,  3/4  of  the  residents  of 

I Willow  Bend  earn  more  than  $10,000  per  year.  There  are  I7  Negroes 

|:  within  the  town  limits.  It  is  a residential  town  with  light  industry, 

I;  and  Is  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  as  proudly  middle  class.  The  school 

population  has  been  stabilized  for  a number  of  years  since  there  is  no 
place  to  build  new  homes  within  the  community.  There  is  a section  "be- 
low the  tracks,"  composed  primarily  of  a stable,  long  extablished  ethnic 
minority  who  are  some  of  the  oldest  residents  of  the  community,,  They 
are  regarded  as  "rather  poor  but  decent."  There  is  also  an  elite 
I section  populated  by  professionals,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  successful 

I businessmen.  An  administrator,  discussing  problems,  said  that  with 

I the  older  students  the  biggest  problems  are  pregnancy  and  drug  use. 

The  local  newspaper  is  hostile  to  the  schools,  and  teachers  feel  they 
have  low  status  in  the  community.  A third  problem  is  that  the  dis- 
trict has  to  check  registration  very  carefully,  since  a number  of 
parents  who  live  in  the  adjacent  large  city  falsify  addresses  so  their 
children  can  go  to  Willow  Bend  to  school  and  avoid  going  to  school 
with  minority  children.  A recent  student  proposal  to  the  school  board 
that  60  racial  minority  secondary  students  be  imported  into  the  high 
schools  of  Willow  Bend  next  year  was  unanimously  rejected. 

This  is  a conservative  town  and  a conservative  school  district. 
There  is  great  emphasis  in  the  district  as  a whole  on  how  "bright"  the 
students  are,  but  this  emphasis  is  not  correlated  with  an  emphasis  on 
students  going  to  college.  One  teacher  commented  that  bright  students 
are  not  really  encouraged  to  work  very  hard.  She  stated  that  "the  cult 
of  the  mediocre"  characterizes  this  district.  The  district  does  not 
encourage  "leaders"  She  added,  "No  outstanding  people  in  our  society 
have  ever  come  out  of  this  district."  There  is  general  agreement  that 
the  district  administration  and  the  parents  are  essentially  anti-aca- 
demic in  their  approach  to  education.  The  district  does  not  have  a 
we  1 1 -deve 1 oped  vocational  education  program  either. 


Interestingly,  a number  of  teachers  in  Willow  Bend  made  comments 
identical  to  those  made  by  teachers  in  Pine  Grove.  "The  community  is 
complacent."  "Teachers  have  low  status  in  this  community."  "The 
parents  here  do  not  acknowledge  that  there  are  any  problems."  "This 
community  is  terribly  insular;  the  students  and  the  parents  are  unaware 
of  the  problems  in  the  rest  of  the  country,"  "For  a community  with  so 
much  money,  they  certainly  are  reluctant  to  spend  it  on  education." 

Willow  Bend  and  Pine  Grove  are  respectively  middle  status  and  upper  status 
Thus,  the  community  insularity  cannot  be  said  to  be  class-associated. 

Willow  Bend  is  further  designated  as  having  an  attitude  of  apathy 
and  an t I -academ i c i sm  toward  education.  Many  of  the  teachers  say  that 
the  school  board  is  conservative,  over-cautious,  timid,  and  resistant  to 
educational  change. 
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Harrison  School ; 

Harrison  School  has  grades  Kindergarten  through  7.  It  is  the 
elementary  school  for  a self-contained  community  called  by  the  residents 
“The  Tract  J’  The  entire  tract  v^as  built  approximately  11  years  ago 
and  was  filled  within  five  months  by  families  who  all  had  to  meet  the  same 
financial  requirements.  It  has  suffered  very  little  of  the  physical  and 
social  deterioration  which  is  often  associated  with  such  tracts.  With 
the  exception  of  some  newly-built  high-rise  apartment  buildings,  the 
residents  all  have  roughly  similar  incomes,  political  views,  age,  and 
interests  (PTA,  Dad's  Club,  Boy  Scouts,  Little  League,  Bowling  Club, 
camping,  fishing,  and  a strong  emphasis  on  sports).  The  tract  is 
ethnically  mixed,  with  one  ethnic  group  being  the  “old  settlers"  in 
this  area.  There  is  some  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  skin  color. 

The  school  population  has  been  decreasing  because  residents  do  not  move 
out  as  they  get  older.  Real  estate  prices  are  very  high  in  Willow  Bend 
and  people  tend  to  stay  where  they  are.  The  majority  of  the  men  work  as 
skilled  union  personnel  in  technical  Jobs,  There  are  also  a large  num- 
ber of  military  families  and  employees  from  a nearby  military  base. 

Some  idea  of  residential  stability  may  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
every  student  in  the  school  has  a home  phone  number  listed.  The  prin- 
cipal said  that  he  had  never  encountered  this  in  any  other  school. 

There  are  only  a few  college  educated  parents  in  the  tract.  Many  of 
the  residents  are  Catholic  and  send  their  children  to  public  school 
for  Kindergarten  and  then  to  the.  local  parochial  school,  which  is  only 
a few  blocks  from  the  public  school.  The  school  has  released  time  for 
religious  instruction,  particularly  when  children  are  getting  ready 
for  confirmation,  In  Grades  6-7.  However,  the  majority  of  children  take 
religious  instruction  after  school,  since  the  parents  generally  feel 
that  school  time  should  be  spent  on  basic  education. 

All  the  classes  In  the  school  are  heterogenous  in  terms  of  ability, 
except  for  some  grouping  done  for  special  math  and  reading  problems. 

This  minimal  ability-grouping  Is  not  presented  to  the  students  as  re- 
vealing their  stupidity  or  Inabilities.  The  presentation  is  to  cite, 
an  actual  statement,  “Miss  James  is  going  to  teach  you  the  kind  of 
arithmetic  you  need.  Honey." 

The  relations  between  teachers  and  students  are  generally  warm 
and  friendly.  Although  the  students  are  expected  to  use  correct  manners 
and  other  forms  of  behavior,  indicating  their  recognigion  of  the  respect 
due  to  authority,  there  is  a general  tone  of  indulgence:  “They're  just 

kids."  Many  of  the  teachers  state  that  the  parents  are  over-permissive 
‘and  over-indulgent.  As  one  administrator  said,  “Boy,  you  should  see 
the  t raff  ice  jam  in  front  of  the  school  on  a rainy  day.  You'd  think 
the  kids  would  melt  if  they  walked  a couple  of  blocks." 

The  following  Is  a sample  from  the  Grade  4 classroom; 

9:32.  The  teacher  ( a thirtyish,  pleasant  but  firm  man)  introduces 
me  to  his  class  (as  a matter  of  respect  to  the  pupils,  he  told  me).  He 
has  previously  informed  them  that  1 would  be  observing.  The  students 
are  very  friendly  and  one  of  the  boys  pulls  out  my  chair  for  me. 
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9:35.  Teacher  is  sitting  on  his  desk,  drilling  a group  of  students 
with  flash-cards.  Some  students  are  working  at  their  seats,  some  at  a 
table  near  where  I am  sitting.  Students  are  moving  their  desks  around 
and  carrying  a number  of  animated  conversations. 

9:37.  Teacher:  "Girls,  slow  it  down."  (They  were  giggling  with 

each  other.) 

9:39.  Teacher:  "People,  listen  . . . listen."  (He  claps  his 

hands  lightly.)  "You're  not  1 istening." 

Teacher  gives  instructions. 

Teacher:  "John  . , . Son,  please.  Don't  do  anything  until  I tell 

you  to  start." 


Teacher  gives  instructions  on  moving  desks,  putting  away  materials,  and 
getting  ready  for  reading.  The  students  do  what  he  says.  They  are 
talking  and  laughing  but  willingly  follow  his  instructions. 

Teacher:  "The  only  people  I want  to  see  up  are  the  group  captains." 

The  group  captains  pass  out  reading  books. 

9:43.  Teacher:  "I  expect  to  see  everybody  busy.  Start  getting 

quiet.  Start  using  your  "Inside  voices."  (He  lowers 
his  voice  to  a very  soft  tone.) 

9:44.  The  room  is  very  quiet  with  only  an  occasional  low  murmur. 
Students  go  to  teacher  and  ask  him  questions  in  a low  voice.  They  sharp- 
en their  penci Is,  exchange  books,  and  the  like,  with  no  comment  from  the 
teacher.  The  teacher  sits  with  various  students  at  their  desk  to  help 
them  with  their  reading  (at  their  request). 

9:50.  Teacher  comes  to  where  I am  sitting  and  asks  if  1 would 
like  comments  on  what  is  going  on.  he  explains:  "This  is  independent 

work.  You'll  see  a lot  of  walking  about  and  that  kind  of  thing.  They 
know  what  they  are  doing,  I only  guide  and  direct  and  answer  serious 
questions." 

The  class  continues  working  quietly  until  recess, 

9:58.  Teacher  tells  class  to  put  away  their  books.  The  girls  line 
up  at  the  door. 

Teacher:  "Let's  see  if  the  boys  can  come  more  quietly  than  the 

girls," 

(the  boys  line  up  very  quietly,  many  on  tiptoe.) 

Teacher:  "Girls,  see  how  nice  the  boys  are.  We're  going  to  let 

them  out  first.  All  right.  Gentlemen"  (class  gDes  out 
for  recess),. 


Harrison  School , Grade  7 : 

The  parents  approve  of  keeping  Grade  7 3t  the  level  elementary 
schools  because  they  feel  It  keeps  the  children  socially  Immature 
longer.  The  teachers  dislike  this  system  because  there  are  no  decent 
facilities  for  Science  and  Physical  Education  at  the  neighborhood 
school.  Ability  grouping  is  introduced  as  soon  as  the  students  go 
to  the  secondary  schools,  in  Grade  8.  The  combining  of  grade  7 with 
elementary  grades  is  changing  because  the  current  crop  of  7th  graders 
are  regarded  as  too  mature  for  the  elementary  schools,  "too  hard  to 
handle,"  as  one  teacher  said,  and  need  tc  be  where  they  can  use  older, 
more  mature  students  as  models. 

Parents  here  educationally  pressure  their  children  a great  deal 
but  the  pressure  Is  In  terms  of  "finishing  school"  (high  school)  and 
the  primary  emphasis  is  on  the  students'  behavior  in  the  school.  The 
parents  almost  Invariably  support  the  school  in  discipline  matters, 

A teacher  commented  that  most  of  his  students  were  just  average  and  the 
parents  really  were  not  committed  to  education  In  general;  they  value 
It  mostly  in  direct  relationship  to  getting  jobs. 

The  parents  also  pressure  their  children  to  participate  in  sports. 
The  general  feeling  on  the  part  of  teachers  is  that  the  students  do  not 
see  how  education  relates  to  the  models  of  life  presented  by  their  par- 
ents. There  is  a strong  emphasis  in  the  school  on  manners,  how  to  be 
"ladles  and  gentlemen,"  and  a strongly  enforced  moral  code  related  to 
swearing,  lying,  rudeness,  and  the  like.  It  is  a very  genteel  school 
wi  th  qu i et  ha  1 1 s , 

I went  on  a field  trip  with  all  the  seventh  graders.  It  was  a 
30  mile  bus  trip  to  see  a movie  which  related  (loosely)  to  some  of  the 
curriculum  in  Grade  7 History.  The  students  sang  loudly  both  ways 
on  the  trip.  The  accompanying  teachers  made  no  effort  to  quiet  them, 
although  they  did  insist  they  sit  down  for  safety.  When  one  boy  start- 
ed an  anti-school  song,  the  teacher  sitting  with  me  said  nothing  to 
the  student,  but  commented  laughingly  to  me  that  she  wondered  if  they 
realized  that  she  had  sung  that  same  song  in  school  30  years  ago.  She 
added,  "!  don't  suppose  they'd  believe  that  if  1 told  them." 
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Identification  With  Schools  I 


Three  of  the  nine  elementary  schools  that  I observed  strove,  as  a I 

matter  of  conscious  policy,  to  create  a very  strong  identification  of  the  i 

students  with  the  school:  Hayes  (Mapleton),  Wilson  (private  secular  in  i 

Cedar  Point),  and  Hoover  (Laurel  Creek),  The  Christian  School  policy  was  *1 

based  on  the  students*  identification  with  their  religion',  of  which  the  i 

school  was  presented  as  the  representative,  Harrison  School  jn  Willow  ! 

Bend  and  McKinley  School  In  Pine  Grove  were  concerned  with  the  students'  'i 

loyalty  to  the  school,  but  in  both  cases  the  students'  ties  to  their  lo-  1 

cal  community  and  their  families  overrode  any  close  identification  with  I 

the  school. ^ At  Taft  (Cedar  Point),  and  Cleavland  (Ash  River),  there  was  1 

no  expectation  that  the  students  would  have  strong  positive  feeling  j 

about  the  school.  At  Arthur  (Ash  River),  as  would  be  expected  from  other  I 

school  pol icies,  the  school  was  acknowledged  to  be  a major  target  for  I 

hostility  on  the  part  of  both  students  and  parents. 

The  degree  of  identification  of  the  students  with  their  school  I 

and  the  schools  expectation  of  such  identification,  is  directly  re-^  I 

lated  to  the  specific  attitudes  of  the  parents  to  the  role  of  the  1 

school  in  relation  to  their  children's  future.  ' 

Hayes  School  provides  the  means  for  upward  socio-economic  mobility 
for  students. 

Wilson  School  is  an  "enviorment"  and  a means  for  individual  dev-  i 

; elopment  for  upper  status  students. 

Hoover  School  is  an  "enviorment"  and  a means  for  individual  dev- 
elopment for  upper  status  students. 

Harrison  School  is  pot  really  relevant  to  the  parents'  life-style 
and  aspirations  for  their  children. 

McKinley  School  is  technically  necessary  but  not  nearly  as  signi- 
ficant as  the  social  status  of  the  parents  for  their  I 

ch i 1 dren ' s future . ! 

Cleavland  School  - parents  are  not  rea 1 1 y conv i need  that  the  school 

can  or  will  positively  affect  their  children's  future.  ; 

■j 

Arthur  School  is  a representative  of  hostile  repressive  social  in-  \ 

St i tut  ions, 

Taft  School  must  prov t de  "h i gh-qua 1 i ty  education."  To  the  degree 
that  the  school  is  perceived  as  providing  this,  par- 
ents regard  it  positively], 
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State  Minimum  Requirements 


Grades  4-12:  240  minutes 

Special  High 

School:  1 80  minutes 


Mi nutes 

Grade  4 

280 

Christian  School 

285 

Arthur 

295 

Hayes 

300 

Cleavland 

300 

McK i n I ey 

300 

Hoover 

300 

Wi 1 son 

310 

Taft 

310 

Har  r i son 

Mi nutes 

Grade  7 

180 

Porter  County 

210  (double  session) 

Madison 

280 

Christian  School 

305 

Jefferson 

310 

Harr i son 

315 

Polk 

330 

Monroe 

350 

Van  Buren 

355 

Garfield 

355 

Tyler 

Mi nutes 

Grade  1 1 

180 

F i 1 Imore 

365 

L i nco 1 n 

380 

Buchanan 

1 

I 


Arthur  School 
G r 3 d 6 A 


Variable 
8:55 
9:  10 
10:20 
10:45 
11:50 
12:10 
1:05 
1 :20 
1 :45 
2:05 
2:40 
3:00 


Opening  Exercise  (Pledge  and  Sharing) 

Reading  (10  minutes,  Handwriting) 

Recess 

Ar i thmet I c 

Spel 1 i ng 

Lunch 

Story 

Science  or  Hi  story 
Physical  Education 
English  (Health  once  a week) 

Art  (usually)  Music  - biweekly 
D i smi ssa 1 
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Opening  Exercises  (Pledge) 
Reading  (Library  once  a week) 
Spel 1 i ng 

Great i ve  Writing 
Recess 

Arithmetic  (Riddles) 

Lunch 

Social  Studies 
Recess 

Physical  Education 
Science 
D i smi ssa 1 
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Christian  School 


i 


I 

\ 


8:30 
8:35 
9:  15 
10:  15 
10:35 
10:55 
1 1 :45 
12:  15 
1:05 
1:10 

1 :50 
2:20 
2:45 


I 
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Grade  4 

Opening  Exercises  (Prayers) 

Rel I g Ion 
Read i ng 
Recess 
Singing 

Arithmetic  (Library  Skills,  Tuesday) 

Social  Studies 

Lunch 

Opening  Exercises  (Prayers  and  Pledge) 

Alternate  subjects: 

Monday,  Science;  Art,  Wednesday, 
Folk  Dances,  Thursday; 

Literature,  Tuesday  and  Friday 

Eng  1 i sh 

Spel ling.  Writing 
Closing  Exercises  (Prayers) 
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Hayes  School 
Grade  4 


8:30 


I 


8:40 
9:35 
10:00 
10:20 
10:50 
11:25 
11:40 
1 1 :55 
12:05 
1:05 
1 :25 

2:00 

2:  is 

2:40 

2:45 
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Opening  Exercises  (outside) 
Shari ng 

Read i ng 

Engl i sh 

Recess 

Spet 1 i ng 

Ar i thmet i c 

Sc i ence 

Handwr i t I ng 

Riddles 

Lunch 

Story 

Art 

Music:  20  minutes  twice 
(teacher  comes  in) 

Study 

Physical  Education 
Notices,  etc. 

Dismissal 


P 1 edge 


Week 


■ i i-> 


BliliiBIliPli 


Hi 


8:30 

8:40 

9:20 

10:00 

10:20 

10:45 

11:20 

11:45 

12:25 

1:20 


2:00 
2:  15 


2:55 
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Hoover  School 


Grade  4 


Opening  Exercise  (Pledge  and  Song) 
Geography  or  History  (Social  Studies) 


Ar i thmet i c 


Recess 


Spel 1 i ng 


Creative  Writing  or  English 
(Music  twice  a week) 


Physical  Education 


Lunch 


Art  (Story,  Study) 

(1:40:  Science  twice  a week) 


Recess 


Reading  (including  plays) 
(Library  once  a v\/eek) 


Dismissal 


I 
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Jefferson  School 
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Grades  5-8 


I 
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9:00 
9:  15 

10:00  - 10:  15 


9:  15 
10:00 


10:  15 
10:30 


10:30 

11:15 


11:15  - 11:45 
11:45  ' 


2:00 


12:00 
1:00 
1 : 15 


1:00 
1 : 15 
1 :45 


1 :45 
1 : 50 
2:00 


1:50 

2:00 

2:30 


2:30  - 2:45 


2:45 

3:10 


3:10 

3:15 
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Opening  (Pledge,  Song,  News  reports) 


Quiet  Study  Period  (Language,  Reading, 
Eng  1 i sh , Spel 1 i ng) 


Grade  Groups  - Leader  Help  (Language, 
Reading,  English,  Spelling) 


Recess 


Quiet  Study  Period  (Arithmetic,  Science, 
Hea 1th) 


Grade  Groups  - Leader  Help  (Arithmetic, 
Science,  Health) 


Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday:  Spanish 

Tuesday,  Thursday:  Music 


Lunch 


Great  Music,  Poetry,  and  Quiet  Study  Period 


Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday:  Social  Studies 

Tuesday:  Movies 

Thursday:  Research  and  Library 


Break 


Famous  Stories 


Interest  Groups  (Drama,  Art,  Debate) 
Friday:  dance  to  records 


Academic/Social  Evaluation  (Plan  homework, 
record  progress) 


Physical  Education 


Closing  and  Dismissal 


I 


9:00 
9:30 
10: 15 
10-30 
11:00 
1 1:30 
12:00 
12:30 
1:00 
1:30 
2:00 
2:30 
3:00 


Wilson  School 

Grade  4 


(extremely  variable) 

Span i sh 

Social  Studies  (library  once  a week) 

w 

Shari ng 
Outside  Time 
Variable 
Math 
Lunch 

Reading  (Independent) 

Book  Reports 
Outside  Time 

Art  (painting,  sculpture) 

Music  (three  times  a week) 

Dismissal 


I 
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I 8:45 

8:55 

[ 9:45 

[ 10:00 

I 

; 10:10 

11:10 

* 1 1 : 40 

i: 

( 12:30 

If  / 

1:00 

J 1:25 

[ 1:35 

! 2:25 

2:50 

3:05 


I 


\h 


Harrison  School 
Grade  4 


Opening  Exercises  (Pledge,  Sharing)  j 

Math  I 

I 

Reading  j 

Recess  J 

Reading  (Library,  once  a week)  | 

English  I 

i 

Lunch  1 

I 

Art  (by  homeroom  teacher)  | 

Music  (Wednesday  and  Friday;  separate  | 

music  teacher) 

Science 


Recess 


I 


H i story 

Physical  Education 
Drawing  or  Story 
Dismissal 


j 


■ 
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"Ever  since  I can  remember  l*ve  wanted 
to  be  opinionated.  I've  wanted  to  hold 
opinions  about  things  and  expound  on 
my  opinions  in  a factual  and  clear-cut 
manner.  Being  oriented  in  this  direc- 
tion, 1 would  favor  viewing  things  in 
a black  and  white  fashion.  I attempted 
doing  this  for  about  three  years  and 
1 envied  people  who  could  do  it 


successful  1 y 


1 1 


From  the  final  examination 
of  a State  College  Student 
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Training  for  Opinions: 

"Every  man  has  a right  to  his  opinions" 


In  June,  I969,  an  incident  in  a school  in  a small  town  in  Mass- 
achusetts was  recounted  on  the  front  page  of  newspapers  across  the 
nation.  United  States  citizens  in  the  last  two  years  have  become 
inured  to  the  blazoning  of  local  school  incidents  in  the  national 
press  since,  as  one  high  school  principal  said,  in  referring  to  the 
new  stances  by  teachers  and  students,  "This  is  the  age  of  the  Militant 
Inquirer."  I focus  on  this  incident  only  because  it  exemplifies 
(among  many  other  examples)  the  central  theme  in  this  chapter. 

A grade  7 teacher  in  the  Massachusetts  school  assigned  her  stu- 
dents the  problem  of  writing  an  essay  in  answer  to  the  question  of 
whether  the  United  States  should  be  involved  in  the  war  in  Viet  Nam; 
the  students  were  to  state  a position  pro  or  con.  This  is  a typical 
essay  assignment  at  this  grade  level  in  United  States  schooling.  One 
student  whose  brother  had  been  kil’ed  in  Viet  Nam  responded  with  a pap- 
er that  deplored  the  war  and  draft  card  burning  (both  of  which  she 
stated  upset  her).  The  teacher  failed  her  composition  and  added  a writ- 
ten comment  asking  the  student  whether  the  war  was  worth  her  brother's 
life  and  added,  "Maybe  he  should  have  burned  his  draft  card,"  The 
issue  of  the  teacher's  ideological  commitments  and  the  resulting  moral 
indignation  of  the  community  are  not  the  point  of  major  interest  for  my 
purpose  here  (although  they  are  not  unrelated  to  the  educational  cli- 
mate of  our  times).  The  reason  the  teacher  gave  for  her  comment  is 
of  central  interest.  She  said,  "I  couldn't  tell  from  her  essay 
whether  she  was  for  or  against  the  war," 

United  States  citizens  are  expected  to  have  opinions,  and  to  state 
these  opinions  when  they  are  asked  for  by  appropriate  people.  The  reason 
individuals  hold  particular  opinions  is  essentially  irrelelvant,  com- 
pared to  the  importance  of  stating  opinions  at  the  culturally-desig- 
nated appropriate  times.  These  statements  of  opinion  are  most  usually 
tabulated.  The  use  of  the  results  of  such  tabulation  is  considered 
to  be,  on  the  whole,  separate  from  the  duty  to  express  the  opinions. 
Opinions  can  be  "right"  or  "wrong".  There  is  little  acceptance, 
however,  for  the  position  that  a particular  subject  does  not  allow 
for  the  statement  of  a definite  position  or  that  the  respondent  lacks 
sufficient  data  for  an  intelligent  answer.  Although  some  of  the  com- 
mon forms  for  opinion  expression,  like  polls,  often  provide  a category 
called  "1  don't  know"  or  "undecided",  this  category  seems  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a representation  of  those  persons  who  have  not  fully  accepted 
their  social  responsibilities  as  citizens.  The  nec/5ssity  to  have  opinions 
is  related  to  the  United  States  national  concept  or  citizen  participation 
in  the  political  processes  of  a democracy.  It  is  a basic  assumption  un- 
derlying our  political  forms.  How  can  one  vote  if  he  is  not  willing 
to  take  a stand?  Thus,  from  one  perspective,  opinion-training  can  be 
called  "training  for  participation  in  the  forms  and  eitquette  of  U.  S. 
political  life,"  The  following  description  of  the  acceptable  forms  for 
opinion  expression  and  the  examples  of  how  these  forms  are  used  in  the 
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in  the  classroom  are  all  "accidental"  in  that  the  sample  was  not  designed 
to  elicit  specifically  this  kind  of  Information,  Observation  of  History, 
Social  Studies  and  Current  Events  classes  in  which  political  forms  are 
often  part  of  the  formal  content  of  the  curriculum  would  give  greater 
depth  to  the  analysis.  On  the  basis  of  the  22  classrooms  in  the  sample 
however,  it  appears  that  the  necessity  to  have  opinions,  the  areas  in 
which  opinions  are  appropriate,  and  the  approved  forms  for  expressing 
such  opinions  are  basic  subject  matter  in  the  schools. 


' 1 
-,v 


Forms  and  Etiquette 


Voting--on  issues,  representatives  or  preference-- i s used  in  many 
of  the  classrooms  in  my  sample.  The  form  includes  the  following  cri- 
teria; one  vote  per  individual;  no  sex  discrimination;  a limited  num- 
ber of  choices;  and,  in  elementary  schools  and  often  in  other  schools, 
voting  by  a shov^  of  hands  rather  than  by  secret  ballot. 


Commonly,  voting  is  used  to  decide  procedures  within  the  class- 
room, as  will  be  clear  from  the  following  examples.  The  suggestion 
to  vote  on  a classroom  matter  and  the  choices  offered  may  come  from 
teachers  or  students. 


EXAMPLE  1 

Polk  Junior  High  School  - Laurel  Creek  School  District 

Language  Arts  Class  - Grade  7 


A student  suggested  that  "problem  cards"  used  by  individual  stu- 
dents in  their  English  lessons  should  be  filed  in  a box  on  the  teach- 
er's desk,  so  that  students  could  examine  them  at  any  time.  Several 
members  of  the  class  had  other  preferences,  such  as  individuals  keep- 
ing the  cards  on  their  own  desk.  After  an  animated  discussion  the 
teacher  said,  "It  has  been  proposed  that  , . ,"  and  wrote  three  of 
the  student  suggestions  on  the  board,  A vote  was  taken,  by  a show  of 
hands,  on  each  suggestion.  Some  of  the  students  changed  their  minds 
during  the  course  of  the  vote  and  voted  on  more  than  one  suggestion. 
The  teacher  observed,  "We  have  a climbing  vote  here."  (She  did  not 
explain  this  term.  The  students  were  obviously  already  familiar  with 
the  concept,)  The  teacher  suggested  that  the  class  re-vote,  adding 
that  one  vote  per  person  was  the  rule.  Three  students  declined  to 
vote  (stating  formally  that  they  were  declining)  and,  after  further 
discussion  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  various  suggestions,  an- 
other vote  was  taken.  The  majority  vote  was  that  the  cards  should  be 
placed  on  the  teacher's  desk.  The  teacher  said  the  card-box  would 
be  placed  on  her  desk  the  following  day. 
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EXAMPLE  ! I 

Lincoln  High  School  - Laurel  Creek  School  District 

History  Class  - Grade  11 


At  the  beginning  of  the  period  the  teacher  asked  the  class  whether 
they  would  rather  take  a short  test  that  had  been  scheduled  for  this  day 
or  wait  until  they  had  finished  a simulation  game,  Labor  vs.  Management 
(described  later  in  this  chapter)  that  they  had  been  playing  for  the 
tvyo  previous  days. 

Student:  "Let's  vote  on  it."  (Laughingly  to  teacher) 

"Labor  has  more  voice  than  Management"  (referring  to 
the  game) . 

Teacher:  "You  haven't  won  yet."  (Student  was  on  Labor  side.) 

Class  voted  on  whether  to  take  the  quiz  by  a show  of  hands.  The  majority 
favored  the  following  day.  Several  V\/ere  undecided.  One  student  suggest- 
ed they  have  no  test  at  all. 

Teacher:  "That's  a possibility;  you  don't  have  to  take  a quiz, 

I don't  have  to  give  a grade," 

They  decide  to  have  the  test  on  the  following  day  and  resume  the  game. 


EXAMPLE  1 1 1 

Buchanan  High  School  - Cedar  Poi^it  School  District 

Family  Living  - Grade  12 


Teacher  discussed  with  the  class  a vote  taken  on  the  previous  day. 
The  class  had  voted  on  which  subjects  they  had  been  previously  mentioned 
in  the  class  would  be  of  most  interest  to  them  to  work  on  for  the  rest 
of  the  semester. 


EXAMPLE  IV 

Wilson  Elementary  School  - Cedar  Point  School  District 

Grade  2 

Each  class  in  this  school  had  a designated  amount  of  money  that 
could  be  used  for  something  that  the  class  decided  was  important.  Many 
suggest  ions  were  made  on  the  use  of  this  money  , including  several  by  the  teacher . 
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I The  class  unanimously  voted  to  donate  their  money  to  a fund  for  a man  who 

had  been  seriously  wounded  during  a riot  in  the  city  several  days  pre-  i 

i viously,  \ 
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EXAMPLE  V 

Harrison  School  - Willow  Bend  School  District 

Grade  4 

The  class  had  been  having  an  art  lesson  before  they  went  outside 
for  Physical  Education»  On  their  return: 


i Teacher: 

"0„  K„  Let  me  have  a little  vote.  You  have  a choice 
between  two  things:  have  a little  fairy  story  or 

continue  with  drawing." 

1 Vote  taken  by 

a show  of  hands.  The  majority  wanted  to  continue  drawing. 

Teacher: 

"We'll  have  the  fairy  tale  another  time." 

j All  the  classrooms  in  this  school  had  a straw  vote  on  Presidential 

l candidates  before  my  observation  period.  According  to  the  teachers, 

I the  student  vote  accurately  reflected  the  actual  political  composition 

of  the  adult  community. 


McKinley 

EXAMPLE  VI 

Elementary  School  » Pine  Grove  School  District 

Grade  4 

One  afternoon  a student  mentioned  to  the  teacher  a previously 
discussed  science  project  to  borrovvi  aquariums  for  the  classroom  and 
stock  them  with  sea  life. 


Teacher 

(to  class):  "1  would  like  your  attention.  John  has 

reminded  us  about  the  fish." 

j 

Class: 

"Let's  vote!  Let's  votel"  1 

Teacher: 

"This  is  not  a voting  matter.  So  far  we  have  listed 

turtles,  lizards,  gold  fish  and  tropical  fish.  How  ' 
many  are  interested  in  each?  And  we'll  have  to  figure  1 
out  how  to  afford  this,"  1 

Student: 

"Have  committees!"  J 

Teacher: 

"Good  idea,  Jim!  (To  class.)  You  think  hard  about 
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committees.  You  can  only  be  on  one  committee,"  (Students  start  cPieck- 
ing  preferences  with  their  friends.) 

Teacher:  "Think  only  of  yourselves." 

Teacher  writes  names  of  various  sea  life  on  board  as  committee  headings. 
Then  she  put  the  students'  names  under  the  chosen  committee  as  they 
raise  their  hands  to  state  their  choice. 

Teacher:  "Nobody  is  to  bring  anything  until  the  committee  agrees 

together  on  what  and  when.  This  is  a group  project." 

A girl  switches  her  choice  from  gold  fish  to  tropical  fish,  John  ob- 
jects . 

Teacher:  "Did  she  tell  , you  what  committee  to  be  on,  John?" 

What  is  being  taught  here  is  that  only  in  certain  circumstances  does  a 
vote  has  relevance;  this  is  to  be  a project  done  by  groups  formed  on 
the  basis  of  common  interests;  here  the  committee  form  is  the  proper 
one.  But  the  necessity  to  have  an  opinion  or  at  least  a preference 
and  stick  to  it  was  emphasized  by  John.  The  teacher  gently  rebuked 
him  for  interfering  with  someone  else's  choice.  This  is  one  of  the 
etiquettes  of  United  States  political  life;  the  right  to  decide  for 
oneself.  If,  however,  this  had  been  a voting  issue  and  the  majority 
of  the  class  had  voted  to  have  only  gold  fish,  the  girl  would  have 
acted  inappropriately  if  she  had  kept  insisting  on  tropical  fish. 
Examples  where  the  teacher  directly  states  which  are  voting  and  non- 
voting issues  are  rare  in  my  sample.  More  often  this  information  is 
given  indirectly  by  the  teacher  cutting  off  discussion  on  issues 
before  they  get  to  the  voting  age. 

These  informal  votes  on  small  classroom  matters  probably  occur 
most  frequently  in  classrooms  where  discussion  between  teachers  and 
students  is  a regular  part  of  the  classroom  ambiance.  (Later  we  will 
see  which  kinds  of  classrooms  encourage  discussion.)  Another  kind  of 
classroom  voting  which  was  used  in  the  majority  of  my  elementary  schools 
was  of  a more  formal  kind.  This  was  voting  on  the  persons  to  perform 
various  duties  in  the  classroom.  These  duties  were  always  defined 
by  the  teacher  and  such  elections  were  regularly  scheduled  and  car- 
ried out,  more  or  less  meticulously,  according  to  regular  voting 
procedures. 

Two  examples  will  illustrate  the  form. 

EXAMPLE  A 

Cleveland  School  - Ash  River  School  District 

Grade  4 

On  my  first  day,  after  lunch,  the  class  was  shown  an  educational 
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TV  film  on  state  government.  Throughout  the  program  the  teacher  kept 
telling  the  students  to  listen  and  pay  close  attention,  because  this 
was  very  important.  She  reminded  them  several  times  that  they  would 
be  seeing  the  same  things  when  they  went  to  visit  the  State  Capitol. 

She  commented,  in  an  aside  to  one  of  the  students,  that  the  current 
governor,  unlike  his  predecessors,  does  not  meet  with  visiting  school 
groups  and  talk  to  the  students.  She  added  that  she  had  written  a 
letter  to  the  governor  that  morning.  After  the  program  was  over,  the 
teacher  talked  to  the  class  about  voting  and  running  for  office. 
Following  are  some  of  her  comments.  (During  this  time  most  of  the 
class  was  simply  listening,  although  a few  were  moving  about  getting 
books,  putting  away  papers,  and  occasionally  quietly  whispering.) 

Teacher:  "Later  on  this  afternoon  we're  going  to  have  an 

election  . , . or  tomorrov^/  morning.  Today  is  Chorus. 

It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  vote  while  some  of  you  are  gone. 
You  know  about  elections.  We  dc  it  in  here.  By  the  time 
you  get  to  be  18,  it's  entirely  possible  they  will  have 
lowered  the  voting  age.  I hope  someday  some  of  you  run 
for  office.  It's  something  we  have  to  think  about.  It's 
a responsibility,  (This  was  the  only  class  where  1 heard 
a teacher  suggest  that  running  for  office,  as  well  as 
voting,  was  a citizen's  responsibility.)  It's  our  privi- 
lege to  vote  as  we  please--we  make  up  our  own  minds." 
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Teacher  writes  on  board:  "Government  is  only  as  good  as  the 

people  make  it." 

Teacher  "When  my  generation  is  gone,  it  will  be  your  business. 

If  everyone  did  just  as  they  pleased,  it  would  soon 
happen  that  somebody  wouldn't  be  pleased.  We  have  free 
dom  but  we  can't  injure  or  bother  somebody  else's 
freedom.  That's  what  laws  are  for," 

Teacher  (to  class):  "Who  makes  the  laws?  Legis  is  a Latin  word 

meaning  law  , . . does  that  give  you  a clue?" 


Aaron:  "Legislature  makes  the  laws," 

John:  "He  ouqhta  know;  his  uncle  is  chief  of  police," 

Aaron:  "I've  got  another  uncle  who's  a sheriff." 


Teacher  then  talks  about  government  salaries.  Student  asks  her  what  her 
salary  is. 


Teacher:  "I  don't  have  to  tell  you  how  much  salary  1 get  or  how  1 

vote,  II 

The  teacher  then  talks  to  class  about  the  letters  they  will  write  to 
state  officials  to  arrange  their  visit  to  the  Capitol;  and  comments 
again  with  some  bitterness  that  the  last  two  governors  do  not  come  out 
and  greet  the  visiting  school  classes.  (She  obviously  feels  that  this 
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lack  of  personal  contact  with  the  future  electorate  is  a gross  negligence 
of  duties,  She  has  the  students  write  ietters  to  emphasize  that  elected 
officials  are  personal  1 v responsible  to  the  citizenry.) 

This  discussion  led  into  a letter  she  had  written  to  the  governor 

that  morning  stating  her  position  as  a concerned  voter  on  an  issue  of 

water  rights  in  the  state.  This  elicited  a description  by  a student  of 
how  to  extract  salt  from  sea  water,  to  anecdotes  by  various  students  and 
the  teacher  about  Salt  Lake  and  the  conversation  terminated  with  the 
teacher  telling  the  class  to  get  out  their  science  books  to  do  an  ex- 
periment , 

This  teacher  informed  me  that  she  had  been  talking  to  Grade  h classes 
for  fifteen  years  about  political  processes  and  yet  her  voice  was  full 
of  passion  and  conviction  about  the  importance  of  participating  in  these 
processes.  To  her  (and  probably  to  her  students)  the  high  point  of  the 

school  year  was  the  annual  trip  to  the  state  Capitol  for  which  the 

class  made  elaborate  preparations  and  which  was  used  as  a basis  for 
stories,  lessons,  and  art  work  for  weeks  afterwards.  The  teacher 
stated  that  she  saw  one  of  her  main  educational  jobs  as  teaching 
"these  mobile  children  and  their  parents"  to  identify  with  and  take  a 
responsible  citizens'  role  in  relation  to  the  state. 

10:32.'  After  recess  the  following  day,  the  teacher  came  in 
two  minutes  late.  I had  been  quietly  observing  the  class  who  were 
laughing  and  talking;  but  when  they  heard  the  teacher's  footsteps 
outside,  they  all  dashed  to  their  seats  and  sat  primly. 

Teacher:  "Very  nice!  (To  me)  Did  they  come  in  nice  too?"  (| 

say  "Certainly.")  Teacher  laughs.  Student  says,  "You're 
late!" 

Teacher:  "You  sit  down  and  take  care  of  your  business;  I ' 1 1 take 

take  care  of  Mrs.  T's  business"  (referring  to  herself). 

10:33  Teacher:  "We're  going  to  have  voting  today.  You  know  all 

the  rules.  We'll  do  it  from  now  until  10:55.  If  you  are 
nominated  go  quietly  out  and  quietly  come  back  in." 

The  teacher  takes  nominations  for  each  office;  nominees  go  out;  students 
vote  by  hands;  nominees  come  back  in  and  winner  is  announced.  At  one 
point  during  nominations. 


I Teacher  announces:  "If  I hear  any  coaching  from  the  sidelines, 

^ that  person  is  out"  (of  the  contest). 

I A minute  later  a boy  loudly  whispers,  "Vote  for  Jim." 

’ . 

I Teacher  immediately  says  to  him:  "You're  eliminated  for  a month." 

? (From  running  for  office.)  "Do  you  know  why?"  Boy 

reluctantly  nods  his  head. 

The  teacher  makes  sure  that  every  student  has  a chance  to  make  nomina- 
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tions»  The  students  point  out  that  I haven’t  made  a nomination.  The 
teacher  states  that  she  is  the  election  officer  and  then  explains  that 
1 can’t  make  nominations  because  I am  not  part  of  the  classroom  elect- 
orate, Every  classroom  job  Is  voted  on  including  who  pulls  the  black- 
out curtains  for  the  TV  shoves. 

10:5^:  The  teacher  announces  that  the  elections  are  over  and 

the  class  begins  arithmetic. 

The  emphasis  on  teaching  the  students  to  identify  with  their  "new 
state"  and  with  the  appropriate  political  forms,  is,  In  the  case  of 
this  teacher,  reminiscent  of  the  kinds  of  educational  attitudes  and 
values  that  so  successfully  Integrated  millions  of  Immigrants  from 
Europe  into  the  major  United  States  society.  That  she  is  not  represent 
ative  of  her  school  is  illustrated  by  a comment  made  by  one  of  the  Ash 
River  School  District  psychologists.  The  psychologist  asked  who  had 
selected  the  teacher  whose  classroom  i was  to  observe  at  Cleavland. 

When  1 said  that  I always  left  this  selection  to  the  principal  of  the 
school  she  expressed  amazement  that  he  had  selected  Mrs,  T.,  since 
she  was  known  to  be  "very  independent  and  does  things  her  own  way," 
(For  an  example  of  some  other  teacher  attitudes  in  this  school,  see 
the  description  of  Cisavland  Schools.) 

EXAMPLE  B 

Porter  County  School 


Mixed  Grades 


This  is  a custodial  school  for  children.  The  students  are  here 
for  an  average  of  three  to  four  weeks,  though  many  return  frequently. 
Attending  class  is  mandatory,  but  regular  academic  subjects  are  often 
taught  only  for  thirty  minutes  a day,  A student  who  wants  to  keep  up 
with  his  regular  classes  is  provided  with  his  books  and  assignments. 
However,  most  of  the  students  don’t  want  to  study.  One  of  the  reasons 
they  are  here  Is  that  they  are  not  getting  along  well  in  public  school. 

Day  I,  11:20;  T,  C,  (Therapeutic  Communications,  a required 
class. ) 

Boy;  "Where's  Mr,  ? He  says  we  have  lots  of  problems. 
V/here’s  he  at?" 

Another:  "What’s  his  rules,  his  policy?" 

Boy:  "His  policy  is  anything  he  wants  to  do,  man," 

The  chairman  of  T,C.  group  says  today  they  are  going  to  elect  a new 
chairman  and  new  student  counselors.  Counselors  participate  in  these 
sessions  but  they  are  supposed  to  be  student-run,  A staff  counselor 
is  advising  student  chairman  on  election  procedures.  Chairman  explains 
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nominating  procedure  to  the  group.  They  can't  be  nominated  If  they're 
listed  as  a "security  risk"c  o „ the  two  nominees  go  out  and  a vote  is 
taken  by  a show  of  hands.  The  vote  is  almost  entirety  by  ethnic  divi- 
sion (black/white).  One  black  student,  M,  has  been  nominated  twice 
but  refused  both  times.  After  the  second  nomination,  someone  suggests 
tliat  nominations  be  closed. 

M:  "No,  no,  let's  get  some  brothers  In  there." 

B:  "Hey  man,  there's  only  a handful  of  us ." 

A:  "You're  nominating  people  that  don't  know  anything  about 

the  section.  That  don't  make  sense.  They  can't  do  any- 
thing for  you." 

Chairman:  "Square  this  away  or  we  won't  have  a meeting  this  week 

and  your  reps  can  just  go  soak  their  heads."  (Group 
laughs.) 

M keeps  complaining  that  no  blacks  have  been  nominated. 

G:  "You  want  to  be  it?" 

M:  "No." 

G;  "Then  why  don't  you  shut  up?" 

Chairman:  "If  you  want  a student  council,  you  need  sharp  guys." 

A black  student  is  finally  nominated.  Candidates  go  out  and  voting 
takes  place. 

Day  11.  To  C. 

There  is  a big  discussion  this  day  about  the  counselors.  The  complaint 
is  that  they  always  fall  back  on,  "This  is  policy,  this  is  the  rule." 
Several  boys  comment  that  they  should  pay  attention  to  the  kids  who 
have  been  there  a long  time:  they  know  more  than  the  new  counselors. 

The  boys  are  criticising  the  counselors  because  some  go  by  the  book, 
some  are  flexible.  They  ask:  "Why  can't  they  all  be  flexible?  Why 

don't  the  counselors  get  together  and  agree  on  things?"  The  senior 
staff  counselor  at  this  meeting  replies  that  they  follow  the  rules 
of  their  chief  and  can't  break  the  rules  of  other  senior  counselors. 

(During  this  meeting,  which  is  in  theory  conducted  along  town 
meeting  lines,  the  chai rman--who  was  the  physically  smallest  boy  in 
the  group--kI eked  out  three  students  who  kept  interrupting  and  making 
Jokes.  They  went  with  hardly  a murmur.) 

As  noted,  the  use  of  regular  voting  procedures  to  select  students 
to  perform  various  classroom  duties  is  quite  common.  The  following 
brief  selections  from  classroom  notes  illustrate  the  use  made  in  the 
classroom  by  the  teacher  of  such  elective  roles. 


EXAMPLE  I 

Harrison  School  - Willow  Bend  District 

Grade  A 


It  was  Friday,  at  the  end  of  the  day.  The  students  were  having 
some  trouble  getting  organized  to  go  home.  In  this  class,  as  in  many 

others,  one  of  the  duties  of  the  classroom  officers  is  to  dismiss  the 
students  by  rows  when  they  are  ready  to  go  home.  In  this  case,  the 
teacher  called  upon  the  class  president  and  v i ce-pres i den t to  stand 
In  front  of  the  class  and  help  keep  the  class  quiet.  Several  of  the 
students  were  asking  the  president  when  he  was  going  to  dismiss  them. 
The  teacher  said:  "The  president  and  vice-president  will  let  you  go 

as  soon  as  J_  say  that  it*s  all  right." 


EXAMPLE  i I 

Hayes  School  - Maple  ton  School  District 

Grade  A 


The  student  government  In  this  school  is  somewhat  overshadowed 
by  a structure  Introduced  into  the  school  by  the  principal.  All 
students  are  divided  Into  squads  on  the  bas.,.  of  size,  physical  skill, 
and  teacher  recommendation.  All  out-of-classroom  activity  Is  done 
In  these  squads.  (Before  school  and  after  school  activities,  recess, 
lunch  and  physical  education,)  The  squads  have  elected  captains,  moni- 
tors, etc.,  and  these  roles  carry  over  into  the  classroom,  The 
elected  student  body  officials  also  have  regularly  scheduled  meetings 
with  parliamentary  procedure,  committee  reports,  and  the  like.  (The 
principal  commented  that  this  is  a very  club-minded  community.) 

Day  j 8:30:  New  boy  In  class. 

Teacher:  "Honey,  what's  your  name?"  (Boy  answers.) 

Teacher  turns  to  class  president. 

Teacher:  "As  our  president  I hope  you  will  set  a good  example. 

You  boys  help  him  today,  won't  you?" 

Teacher  (to  hospitality  chairman):  "Put  D„  (the  new  boy)  on  your 

squad  today,," 

After  recess,  when  the  students  returned  to  the  room  without  the  teach- 
er for  a few  minutes,  the  class  president  made  a boy  put  his  name  on 
the  board  for  talking.  He  also  made  all  the  students  sit  down  and  be 
quiet. 


After  lunch,  several  students  complained  to  the  teacher  about  the 
president  because  he  wrote  rhejir-  names  on  the  board,, 

Teacher  (to  president):  "You're  being  a good  president,  a good 

helper;  but  do  you  feel  you're  being  a little  tough?" 

(she  leaves  name  on  board,  though.) 

Day  Ilf.  Sharing  and  Current  Events. 

10:25:  (after  recess) 

Teacher  comes  In  late  and  sees  that  the  president  has  written  quite  a 
few  names  on  the  board  for  talking. 

Teacher:  "Oh,  I was  late,  I'm  sure  a few  people  talked." 

(She  erases  the  names.) 

The  president  Is  up  In  front  complaining  about  the  behavior  of  one  of 
the  boys  at  recess. 

Teacher:  "Let's  talk  about  this.  F.  looks  very  unhappy."  (The 

boy  he  complained  about.) 

F:  "A.  was  pushing  me  down." 

Teacher:  "A»,can  we  hear  your  side?" 

A.  gives  his  side.  Teacher  explains  the  rules  of  the  particular  game 
they  were  playing.  It  turns  out  that  the  Squad  Captain  is  really  to 
blame.  The  teacher  speaks  to  him  about  this  and  he  gets  angry. 

Teacher:  "You  are  being  Impudent  to  me.  You  were  not  fair  in 

that  game.  Two  of  you  threatened  F." 

Teacher:  "It's  just  a game.  Look  how  unhappy  F.  Is  A,,  1 hope 

you're  not  laughing.  Maybe  you  are  Just  embarrassed. 

I ' m ser ! ous 

She  emphasizes  Individual  differences  in  the  rate  of  learning  activities 
like  games  and  says  what  Is  Important  is  cooperation  and  fairness,  A 
boy  tries  to  interrupt  with  anecdote  of  his  own. 

Teacher:  "I'd  rather  not  hear  any  more  about  anything  else.  This 

IS  the  most  Important  thing  today„" 

The  teacher  terminates  the  discussion. 

In  addition  to  classroom  elections,  there  are  In  all  secondary  schools 
in  my  sample  Student  Governments,  v^hlch  are  also  elective.  Each  class, 
besides  electing  Its  own  class  officers,  votes  for  representatives  for 
the  Student  Council.  ! was  not  In  any  schools  while  such  elections  were 
acutally  being  conducted,  but  heard  a number  of  comments  on  the  role  of 
student  government.  When  the  idea  of  student  government  was  introduced 
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ii'nto  public  schools  ? n the  1920' s,  n was  cons » clewed  to  be  a daring 
Innovation,  Cur'ently,  student  governments  are  one  of  the  favot I te 
targets  of  student  dissenters,  who  regard  such  governments  as  mean- 
ingless and  as  tools  of  the  adm^ n - s t r a i ? on • As  one  student  commented, 

"They  are  like  company  unions."  in  the  op^niion  of  many  students  (and 
some  teachers)  such  bodses  are  regarded  as  nel  the*r  relevant  nor  represen- 
tative. One  of  the  basfc  reasons  for  this  Is  that  m a* I secondary  schools 
students  are  not  allowed  to  run  for  possttons  in  student  government 
unless  they  meet  certain  regui  cements  »n  scholarsh’p  and  c 1 1,  i zensh  i p» 

The  following  qualifications  for  nominees  from  the  School  Policy  Book 
of  Garfield  Junior  H>gh  School  in  Pine  Grove  School  District  is  typical: 

"A  nominee  must  have  a C average  or  better  In  scholarship,  and  «t  is 
required  that  the  sec'^etary  have  a B or  better  in  English.  No  nominee 
may  have  more  than  one  U (unsan  sf  actory)  «n  Cinzensh'p  m any  grading 
period.  These  qualifications  must  be  maintained  during  the  term  of 
office."  In  addition,  all  nominees  must  buy  a "Student  Body  Card. 


The  result  of  these  eligibility  requirements  was  described  by  a 
teacher  from  a school  district  outside  of  my  formal  sample,  "!n  our 
district  student  government  officers  are  almost  always  college-bound 
while  almost  50^  of  our  student  body  are  not  planning  on  college." 

A student  in  this  di' strict  added,  "Student  government  elections  are 
just  popularity  contests,  They  are  just  like  politicians  everywhere 
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Pine  Grove  School  District  takes  the  training  of  students  for 
participation  in  political  forms  as  a matter  of  course,  the  phi !o 
sophy  of  the  distriict  states  as  one  of  the  twelve  goals:  "Provide 

education  in  thoughtful  citizenship  and  experience  in  the  processes 
of  democracy."  The  Junior  High  School  Student  Handbook  begins  with 
the  statement:  "The  f iirst  duty  of  every  student  of  (Pine  Grove)  Junior 
High  School  Is  to  know  and  live  The  American  Creed';  this  is  given 
along  with  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance.  Since  85  to  95^^  of  the  students 
in  this  district  are  college-bound,  this  student  government  is  probably 
fairly  representative.  There  are,  however,  no  formal  provisions  for 
the  student  government  to  influence  educational  decisions  in  the 
districts  although  the  school  newspaper  does  carry  articles  that  ex- 
press students'  viewposnts- 


The  following  is  a sample  of  classroom  procedures  in  Pine  Grove 
School  District,  Garfield  Junior  High  School. 

Teacher:  "I'd  like  to  ask  for  some  suggestiions  about  eliglbnity 

rules."  (The  rules  ihat  disallow  student  parti ci pat i on 
in  athletics,  siudent  government  and  other  school  activ 
(tics  unless  they  have  both  good  academic  grades  and  good 
grades  in  "citizenship".)  "What  kind  of  feelings  do  you 
have  that  I can  tell  to  the  committee?"  (A  teacher's 
union  committee.) 

goy ; "That's  a guy's  own  problems  if  he's  dumb,  but  If  he's 

good  at  football  or  something,  let  him  In." 

Boy:  "Can't  judge  a guy  by  what  he  did  last  year." 
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"Ejegibillty  shouldn't  be  dependent  on  scholarship.  If 
you're  dumb,  you're  dumb." 

Teacher:  "I  sort  of  agree  with  you." 

think  it's  just  the  way  you  behave;  you  represent  the 
school.  1 don't  think  the  grades  are  important." 

Boy:  "When  you  take  on  football,  you  take  on  the  responsibility 

of  studying."  ^ 

After  further  discussion  the  students  left.  The  teacher  said  to  me  that 
She  would  present  the  students'  views  to  the  committee. 

This  was  the  nearest  to  a formal  part! ciapation  in  political 
forms  that  1 saw  in  this  school.  On  the  other  hand,  this  kind  of 
discussion  is  apparently  fairly  common  in  classrooms.  Students  also 
attend  school  board  meetings  that  are  going  to  discuss  issues  directly 
concerned  with  them--such  as  dress  regu 1 at ions--and  are  allowed  to 
present  points  of  view  to  the  board.  However,  they  have  no  mechanism 
to  force  the  board  to  do  more  than  give  minimal  polite  attention  to 
the  1 r suggestions . 

One  may  ask  along  with  the  students,  how  effective  is  student 
government  in  effecting  changes  and  presenting  viewpoints  to  the  school 
administration  and  particularly  to  the  local  boards  of  education  Most 
commonly  student  governments  act  only  in  relation  to  the  administration 
within  a particular  school.  To  present  student  viewpoints  and  desires 
for  changes  to  school  boards  would  seem  to  require  a different  kind  of 
group.  The  State  Board  of  Education  has  overtly  recognized  both  the 
need  to  give  students  a channel  to  communicate  with  the  school  boards 
ana  the  necessity  of  supplement ing  existing  student  governments  In  or- 
der to  accomplish  this.  They  have  this  year  recommended  that  Student 
Advisory  Committees  be  formed  for  each  school  board  in  the  state.  A 
representat I ve  for  the  State  School  Board  Association  interpreted  the 
reasons  for  this  recommendation: 

"We  need  a grievance  procedure  for  students.  The  only 
one  In  a school  that  really  knows  what's  going  on  is  the  principal 
and  by  the  time  this  Is  screened  through  to  the  school  board,  lots 
has  been  screened  out.  We  need  multiple  channels  of  communication. 
Students  can  t vote  (in  public  elections)  so  they  are  not  repre- 
sented.  The  school  board  must  represent  them.  The  attitude  of  our 
committee  Is  that  student  activism  is  an  energy  that  can  be  utilized 
for  constructive  activity.  Of  course,  there  must  be  a distinction 

made  (by  the  school  boards)  between  'real  demands'  and  'expressive 
demands ' 


I 


1 

I 


j 


I 


1 

I 
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A school  board  member  added,  "The  kids  are  willing  to  take  existing 
democratic  Institutions  and  processes  and  make  them  better." 

The  state  representative  commented  that  the  person  speaking  did 
not  represent  the  attitude  of  many  school  boards.  He  had  discovered 
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in  the  couffee  of  an  jf'forrna'  survey  of  ai,r:«fudes  of  school  boards  towards 
such  Student  Advivofy  Comms  **ree.»  That , "tots  of  -school  districts  are 
not  involving  srudenfs  anci  dan'f  warit  an/  pa’?'t  of  Jt;  they  don't  feel 
that  it  is  nucc,^s ary." 

Th(s  attH'Ude  ur»  rtiie  pa ^ t of  locaf  scfiool  boatrds  towards  students 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  b*  ^ef  anecdote  f^onn  a school  board  meet- 
ing at  Laurel  Creek  School  Djstf'ict.  A group  of  Junior  high  school  stu- 
dents from  an  Anief  * can  Government  class  had  come  with  their  teacher  and 
principal  to  watch  the  school  board  ‘n  action.  They  had  agreed  with 
their  teacher  to  leave  abour  g pH  when  the  school  board  was  accustomed 
to  take  a ten  rnjnute  coffee  b‘reak„  At  3 o'clock  the  principal  asked 
the  president  of  the  school  board  ,i  f the  students  could  use  the  ten. 
minutes  of  the  coffee  break  i*o  ask  questions  of  the  individual  school 
board  members.  The  pf’esulent  of  the.  board  i^efused  rather  sharply, 
Justifying  bis  refusal  by  sayong  that  the  agenda  was  very  crowded,  they 
weren't  going  to  take  a break,  there  was  no  time  to  talk  tonight.  As 
the  class  got  up  to  leave,  the  president  very  graciously  granted  ten 
minutes  to  a representative  from  the  local  Booster's  Club  who  wanted 
to  invite  the  members  of  the  School  Board  to  attend  their  annual  awards 
dinner.  I do  not  thmk  the  students  failed  to  grasp  the  point. 

Only  in  one  school  in  my  sample,  was  there  any  discussion  of  poli- 
tical processes  as  they  relate  to  what  d t reef  I y affects  the  students, 
namely,  the  election  of  a local  school  board,  it  was  in  Grade  II  History 
class  at  Lincoln  High  School  in  the  Laurel  Creek  School  District. 

"I  have  a question.  Do  you  think  the  board  is  trying 
to  push  a new  superintendent  before  the  school  board 
elections?"  (A  Conservative  majority  school  board  had 
just  forced  the  resignation  of  ay&ry  innovative  super- 
intendent and  new  school  board  elections  were  due  very 
soon.) 

"I  don' t think  so,. " 

is  a fence-sitter,  isn't  he?"  (Referring  to  a school 

board  member,,) 

"Yes." 

"What  is  the  superintendent’s  salary?" 

him, 

"Does  the  superintendent  interview  new  teachers?" 

Teacher  describes  the  usual  hiring  practices  In  big  school  districts, 
ending  with  a final  interview  by  a personnel  d I rector „ Then  he  adds 
that  in  this  district  the  resigning  superintendent  had  always  Inter- 
viewed each  teacher  personally. 

In  the  last  several  years,  one  of  the  results  of  the  failure  of 


Boy 
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Boy: 

Teacher : 
Boy : 

Teacher  tells 
Boy : 


the  conventional  political  form  of  student;  government  to  act  as  a body 
of  communication  with  educatleDn  a'Jthoritles  has  been  the  growing  power 
of  special  interest  student  groups  (who  also  elect  officers  for  their 
groups  but  not  on  the  basf''i  of  scholarship  or  citizenship;  rather  they 
elect  them  on  the  criteria  of  militancy  or  effectiveness),  The  basis 
of  admission  to  such  groups  Is  often  political  Interests,  such  as  the 
radical  Students  for  a Democratic  Society,  who  have  formed  chapters  in  a 
number  of  secondary  schools  across  the  nation,  or  on  the  basis  of  min- 
ority group  Identification,  One  such  group,  formed  at  one  of  the  high 
schools  in  my  sample,  presented  an  example  of  how  effectively  a stu- 
dent group  can  function  when  they  are  dealing  with  what  they  consider 
to  be  relevant  Issues  and  addressing  a school  board  that  Is  committed 
to  student  participation  In  political  forms.  The  example  Is  taken 
from  the  Cedar  Point  School  District, 

The  Black  Student  Union  of  Buchanan  High  School  had  arranged  to 
appear  before  the  school  board  with  a list  of  demands.  When  the  usual 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  was  said  to  start  the  meeting,  the  Black  Student 
Union  members  did  not  rise.  Neither  did  several  other  black  members 
of  the  audience.  The  Black  Student  Union  spokesman  then  presented  a 
list  of  fourteen  changes  they  wanted  made  Immediately  In  their  high 
school,  including  curriculum,  staff  and  social  changes.  This  took 
fifteen  minutes.  The  president  of  the  board  then  asked  If  the  stu- 
dents would  listen  to  the  board  for  fifteen  minutes.  They  agreed. 

The  various  board  members  discussed  the  problems  Involved  In  the  changes 
that  had  been  asked,  A board  member  pointed  out  that  to  make  certain 
changes,  the  board  would  have  to  put  pressure  on  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  The  board  unanimously  agreed  to  do  this.  After  some 
discussion,  the  board  passed  a unanimous  "sense  motion"  to  support 
all  the  demands  and  try  to  meet  them  as  soon  as  posible,  A board  mem- 
ber pointed  out  that  he  found  the  list  of  demands  helpful  and  con- 
structive and  added,  "The  whole  school  system  is  for  the  students." 

The  superintendent  stated  that  there  was  altogether  too  much  red  tape 
in  the  educational  system.  "It  Is  absolutely  necessary  to  develop  a 
system  that  reacts  quickly;  should  be  able  to  ask  a question  today 
and  get  an  ansv\/er  tomorrow  . , , or  today." 

At  one  point  the  Black  Student  Union  president  got  angry  at 
what  he  regarded  as  a wishy-washy  suggestion  from  a board  member.  He 
said, 

"We're  not  here  to  blow  your  minds,  we're  here  to  get  some 
act  I on  1" 

School  Board  President;  "You're  here  at  our  courtesy," 

BSU  President:  "Ha^  The  board  Is  only  here  because  of  the 

students ." 

Audience:  "Keep  the  faith, Baby," 

After  the  Black  Student  Union  demands  had  been  voted  on,  the  only  black 
school  board  member  said  that  the  wh°te  students  must  have  complaints 
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democratic  procedure,"  Clear  l-y  , rhe  Cedar  Po  > v School  Board  was 
accepting  fche  s ruder -s  “r  ' ri  sen-,"  and  ti'T-mse  I ^ as  as  puliiical  re- 
presentatives of  the  a*-  wal  I a.-  cf  the  utter  men'bets  of  the 

cemmunfty.  This,  h o'- . .« t t:'?  '*dl  v the  norm.  As  a « tvne".  t c""  another 
school  district  commen t'-d  . "1  used  to  think,  and  most  students  at  my 
school  still  do,  that  all  ‘•choc!  board  members  a^e  retired  people,  , , 
they  have  to  be  ever  6‘j  ro  b»5  on  the  school  board , Honestly,,  that's 
what  I used  to  chink-  on  c i ! jcsi  re  cent  ly.  Hov.'  could  they  understand 
hey ‘ 1 1 have  to  learn  fc*  treat  m as  real," 


The  following  example  from  Tylor  Junior  High  School  In  Cedar  Point 
School  District  documer  c?  an  at teirpt  by  two  in-ychoo!  student  organiza- 
tions, the  Student  Cover  nmsir't  Ex  ecu  t ive  Committee  and  the  Student  Human 
Relations  Committee,  to  oo’-'duct  a Form  of  grievance  session  for  students 


As  a background,  let  ys  briefly  consider  Current  Events  in  several , 
history  classes  at  Tyler  school,  I observed  fou''  history  classes,  each 
of  V\/hich  is  a different  "ability  group,"  all  'with  the  same  teacher.  Cur- 
rent are  briefly  dealt  vy/rtb  for  a fe.v-/  minutes  €?ach  day  in  each  class. 

Class  1,  Current  Events;  9; 25-9; 28 

One  rov)  Is  responsible  fo^  Current  Events  each  week  and  other  students 
may  add  anything  of  interest.  This  day’s  contributions  we*  ,i  a local 
basketball  game,  a trial  being  held  related  to  the  assassination  of  John 
Kennedy,  a strike  at  a local  col  lege,  the  war  situation  In  the  East, 

"ul ay-eating"  as  a nutritional  deficiency,  the  trial  of  the  assassin 
of  Robert  Kennedy „ Russian  trawlers  off  the  west  coast  of  the  United 
States,  and  a suggest. ion  In  ths  rtfornlng  paper  that  police  recruit 
young  dissidents.  The  students  offered  each  of  these'  topics  in  one 
or  two  lines.  The  only  discussion  came  when  a student  com.mented  on  the 
police  recruitment  suggestion*  "That's  a stupid  Idea,"  and  the 
teacher  responded,  "John,  no  moraU-zIrig  or  judgments,  please," 

Class  2,  Current  Everws : 10:05“10:07 


Nobody  had  remembered  that  this  was  Current  Events  day,  so  the.  row  had 
no  news.  The  teacher  then  referred  to  the  police  recruitment  idea 
(wh i ch  had  at  least  elf cl  ted  a brief  response  in  the  last  class).  The 
class  made  no  comments , so  the  teacher  moved  on  to  the  regular  history 
lesson. 
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Class  3»  Current  Events;  1;03«1;08 


Two  people  In  the  appointed  rov^/  offered  comments  on  several  curretit  c»“i 
ses  Within  the  statOo 


Teacher;  "Anything  else  happen?" 

No  response  from  class.  They  resume  the  regular  history  lesson 
Class  4.  Current  Events;  2; 35-2; 39 


This  class  did  not  discuss  Current  Events.  Instead,  they  spent  four 

minutes  discussing  the  all “School  assembly  that  Immediately  preceded 
th0  cl 0SS  o 


. o i!^  Junior  High  schools  in  the  United  States 

which,  rn  4he  last  two  years,  have  experienced  disruption  from  students 
involved  m both  racial  problems  and  demands  for  more  student  partici- 
pation m making  the  decisions  that  directly  affect  them.  On  Day  III 
of  my  observation  period  at  Tyler  the  first  completely  student-run 
assembly  I n the  school's  history  was  held.  | also  observed  the  "re- 
hearsal" held  on  the  previous  day.  The  goals  of  the  assembly  as  con- 
ceived by  the  student  organizers  were  several;  "Our  purpose  is  to  try 
to  unite  all  the  students  in  the  school";  "We  are  showing  we  know  how 
to  run  the  school.  We  are  closer  to  the  problems;  we  don't  always 
ave  to  rely  on  the  faculty.  Students  have  to  say  what  they  think"; 


trying  to  bring  students  and  faculty  closer  together;  get  the 


students  to  know  each  other  so  they  won't  be  indifferent  to  each  other." 
Specifically,  the  assembly  was  designed  as  a forum  where  students  could 
speak  out,  through  a microphone,  on  any  subject  they  chose.  The  teach- 
ers were  to _be^ al lowed  to  ask  questions.  The  principal  Was  acting 
as  an  unofficial  advisor."  Teachers  had  been  invited  to  come  to  the 
rehearsal.  Only  two  came  in  addition  to  the  principal.  There  were 
severa  interesting  comments  at  the  rehearsal.  A boy  observed  that  on 
assembly  day,  "There  won't  be  no  teacher,  only  be  a lady  a little 
taller  than  you."  The  second  was  on  the  student-proposed  revision 

of  the  Student  Body  constitution  (to  be  done  by  the  Human  Relations 
Counci 1 ) . 


Principal:  "They  gonna  let  you  do  that?" 

Girl;  ' 'Yeah  „ " 


Two  of^the  leading  organizers  of  the  assembly  got  into  an  argument. 
The  principal  commented  from  the  audience,  "|  didn't  come  to  this 
assembly  to  hear  that."  A young  man  in  the  audience  added,  "That' 
what  teachers  want  you  to  do;  sit  up  there  and  argue 


I I 


THE  ASSEMBLY 


The  assembly  was  formally  run  by  the  students.  Order  was  to  be 
enforced  by  a student  group,  rather  than  by  teachers.  The  principal. 
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as  unofficial  advisor,  announced  the  opening  of  the  assembly  to  the 
audience,  and  conducted  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  then  turned  the  meet- 
ing over  to  students,  The  audience  was  instructed  by  the  student  lead- 
ers to  take  turns  to  "speak  out,  say  whatever  you  like  but  don't  specify 
teachers."  The  first  student-audience  issue  was  interrupted  by  loud 
boos  in  response  to  an  unpopular  statement  by  one  of  the  people  on  the 
stage.  At  this  point  the  principal  intervened;  "The  people  on  the 
stage  represent  you  . . , listen,  hear  people  out.  1 thought  that 
you  could  do  this  job — I still  do." 

At  this  point  a number  of  teachers  were  standing  in  the  aisles, 
looking  severe  and  telling  students  to  be  quiet,  One  of  the  student 
organizers  made  a statement  to  them  from  the  '’tage;  "|  would  like 
the  teachers,  counselors  and  a 1 1 adults  to  r ;-nain  seated  as  the  stu- 
dents are."  (The  teachers,  many  reluctantly,  sat  down.)  "The 
sergeant  at  arms  will  take  over"  ( a student). 

The  next  issue  was  a discussion  on  the  functioning  of  the  Student 
Council  with  many  comments  expressing  the  students'  feelings  that  the 
Council  should  be  able  to  take  action  without  involving  the  teachers. 

Question  from  the  audience  to  members  of  Human  Relations  Council; 

0,;  "Why  do  you  think  you  represent  us?" 

A:  "We  have  a racially-balanced  panel.  You  can  come  and  voice 

your  problems  and  we  will  try  to  help." 

At  this  point  the  student  on  stage  who  had  spoken  to  the  teachers 
in  the  audience  before,  spoke  again;  "1  still  see  most  of  the  teach- 
ers standing  up"  (monitoring  the  student  audience).  "Will  teachers 
please  remain  seated'."  Various  problems  were  brought  up  by  the  audi- 
ence. Finally  a student  asked,  "If  this  is  our  assembly,  why  do  we 
have  to  communicate  through  you?  How  do  we  get  our  opinions  to  you?" 

Finally  the  principal  answered  a question  on  the  chaperoning  of 
the  school  dances  and  commented  that  he  thought  the  assembly  had  not 
been  an  easy  situation  and  he  thought  they  could  all  do  better.  This 
ended  the  assembly. 

In  the  history  class  following  the  assembly,  the  students  were 
complaining  that  no  questions  were  really  answered,  no  one  had  posi- 
tive suggestions,  and  that  every  time  someone  asked  a question,  the 
audience  started  shouting. 


Boy 

Gir' 


(wh  i te) ; 
(bl ack) ; 


"The  majority  of  those  who  made  the  noise  didn't 
ask  any  questions." 


"Maybe  they  didn't  want  to  hear  what  you  had  to 
say  . 


I I 


This  concluded  the  discussion. 
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The  following  extracts  from  classroom  observations  illustrate 
several  different  things?  the  kinds  of  discussions  in  classrooms  that 
are  concerned  with  teaching  students  about  political  forms  and  etiquette 
and  the  degree  and  kind  of  par^clpation  that  they  will  have  in  United  j 

States  life;  some  student  attitudes  toward  their  effectiveness  in  using  k 

the  conventional  political  forms;  and  several  examples  of  schools  in 
which  the  students  are  discouraged  from  participation,  or  anticipation 
cf  participation  In  these  forms  in  United  States  life. 


polk  Junior  High  School  » Laurel  Creek  School  District 

Language  Arts  Class  - Grade  7 

This  teacher  had  provided  a number  of  parliamentary  procedure  forms 
for  eliciting  opinions  from  the  students  on  various  matters.  These 
included  discussion  groups,  held  on  the  rug,  in  which  each  student  and 
the  teacher  was  given  a specified  number  of  pieces  of  paper  and  could 
use  each  one  for  a one  minute  expression  of  their  opinion  on  some 
matter.  On  one  occasion,  following  the  termination  of  my  formal  ob- 
servation period,  the  teacher  told  me  that  she  had  initiated  such  a 
discussion  to  express  her  opinion  on  a classroom  matter  that  was 
bothering  her.  The  students  had  pat i ent 1 y wai ted  until  she  used  up 
all  her  pieces  of  paper  and  then,  one  by  one,  stated  the i r opinions  on 
the  matter,  leaving  her  unable  to  answer  by  the  rules  of  the  discussion. 
She  was  highly  amused  at  the  students  handling  of  this  situation  . . . 
and  very  pleased. 

The  most  thorough  example  | observed  in  any  classroom  of  training 
for  participation  in  legal-political  forms  was  carried  out  in  the 
same  school.  One  class,  as  a result  of  a journalism  assignment,  de- 
cided that  an  article  that  had  been  written  was  "libelous."  With 
the  help  of  the  teacher  (and  a lawyer  friend)  the  class  spent  a week 
learning  judicial  procedures  and  the  relevant  law;  they  passed  bar 
exams,  selected  witnesses,  and  a jury,  and  on  the  last  day  held  a 
full  scale  trial  with  a local  lawyer  acting  as  judge.  ([t  is  not  un- 
indicative of  current  United  States  suburban  life  that  the  libelous 
article  stated  that  one  of  the  class  members  was  "known  to  use  drugs".) 
The  jury  came  to  a very  sophisticated  verdict  that  the  defendent  was 
guilty  but  awarded  "general,  not  special"  damages,  A particularly  in- 
teresting' point  is  that  in  selecting  a jury,  the  "lawyers"  finally 
involved  several  other  classes  in  the  school  because  they  said  that 
too  many  of  the  people  in  this  room  had  "prejudicial  views"  on  the 
uses  of  drugs  and  would  not  be  objective  in  weighing  the  evidence. 

Laurel  Creek  is  the  school  district  where  the  superintendent  said 
that  "the  major  goal  of  the  schools  is  to  create  a democratic  society." 
It  is  also  the  district  where,  at  Lincoln  High  School,  a Civics  class 
carried  on  the  following  discussion  on  the  seniority  system’in.  Congress. 

Several  students  were  arguing  whether  to  be  old  is  to  be  automatically 
conservative. 
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Teacher; 

"Is  there  automatic  'too  old"?  Is  it  automatic  that  some 
one  70  can't  hear  you?" 

Girl : 

"Yes!  From  personal  observation," 

Teacher: 

"The  problem  is,  what  a man  does  in  committee  is  not  up 
for  vote  though  his  decision  may  Fa  a-<^fectlng  the  whole 
nation." 

An  animated  class  discussion  followed  on  control  of  government  by  senior 
ity-run  committees;  then  a discussion  on  whether  Johnson  was  a good 
pres  1 dent . 

The  teacher  pointed  out  that  the  discussion  had  gone  from  seniority 
to  being  aged  by  the  pressure  of  a political  job.  He  asked  in  conc1u~ 
Sion  if  they  thought  the  seniority  system  was  a good  way  to  run  Congress 


Boy; 

"I'm  against  the  seniortiy  system  because  it  doesn't 
allow  young  men  to  move  in." 

The  class  discussed  whether  the  old  have  wisdom;  students  referred  to 
their  parents  and  other  old  people  they  had  known. 


Teacher: 

"We  are  talking  about  two  levels:  the  seniority  sys- 

tem you've  experienced  personally  and  the  seniority 
system  as  a political  process.  Seniority  system  in 
this  class  is  the  teacher.  What  if  the  teacher  is  not 
fair  and  is  biased.  Then  what?" 

Girl: 

"1  can  get  the  whole  class  on  my  side." 

Teacher: 

"But  1 can  give  you  an  F.  Do  you  understand  that  the 
Committee  system  is  not  run  as  a democracy?" 

Boy; 

"A  bill  can  be  brought  before  the  whole  house  and 
passed  with  a simple  majority." 

Teacher: 

"Life  in  Congress  is  a barter  system." 

Boy; 

"Log-rol ling!" 

Teacher: 

"Right!" 

Teacher : 

"Who  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  who  has  to  OK  Civil 
Rights  bi 11s?" 

Girl: 

"A  Southern  anti-civil  right  senator." 

Teacher; 

"Oh  wow." 

Girl: 

"It  would  be  a stalemate  without  the  seniority  system." 

Teacher; 

"What  would  you  substitute  for  the  seniority  system? 

’!T^ 


Are  you  aware  of  the  strength  of  custom  In  Congress?" 

The  teacher  concluded  by  telling  the  class  that  on  their  final  examin- 
ation they  would  have  to  choose  between  the  seniority  system  and  sev- 
eral other  alternatives  and  defend  their  choice. 


The  following  example  Is  from  a history  class  in  the  same  school: 
Day  1.  History:  Grade  11. 

1;00:  Class  starts  coming  in. 

Teacher:  "The  rules  of  the  game  Scab  are  on  the  board.  You  should 

copy  them  down," 


Boy:  "Another  game  like  Race  Riot?" 

Teacher:  "Ah,  but  with  one  Important  difference.  You  don't  need 

to  win  a total  victory,  (To  class„)  Today  we  are 
playing  a game  similar  to  Race  Riot  . . . with  rules 
and  objectives.  You  will  pick  your  own  side,  either 
Labor  or  Management,  but  approximately  equal." 

Students  form  two  groups  to  the  left  and  the  right  of  the  room. 


Teacher;  "Fraternal  Union  Brothers  and  Fellow  Bourgeoisie  . . ." 


He  explains  the  rules  of  the  game.  Union  moves  first,  a move  at  a time, 
can  ask  to  have  move  explained  but  cannot  ask  motivation.  Each  move 
has  to  be  encountered  by  opposition  on  next  move. 


The  teacher  then  explains  the  goals  of  Union  and  Management  and 
sets  up  the  hypothetical  situation  (union  organizing  in  1880)  and  the 
working  conditions.  He  points  out  that  the  elected  town  officials 
used  campaign  contributions  from  Management  and  that  the  Union  organ- 
izers have  connections  with  National  unions.  The  teacher  says  his 
role  will  be  as  referee  for  any  dubious  moves.  From  here  on,  both 
sides  go  to  it.  The  teacher  rules  on  the  effects  of  certain  moves  on 
the  oppos i t ion . 


At  1:43,  when  the  class  ends.  Management  has  fired  and  black- 
listed all  Union  members,  after  a lockout,  and  has  hired  Scabs. 

Day  ! I . 

The  teacher  summarizes  the  current  position  of  labor  and  manage 
ment  in  the  game.  Game  continues;  Labor  hi-jacks,  etc.;  Management 
uses  Sheriff  and  armed  forces.  By  the  end  of  the  hour.  Management's 
supplies  of  raw  materials  have  been  effectively  cut  off. 
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Day  I n 

The  teacher  summarizes  the  game  situation  to  date. 


p i • I : I I 


Labor  threatens  to  burn  down  the  plant.  The  teacher  at  this  point 
tells  the  outcome  of  this  game  In  another  c1ass-~a  compromise. 

Boy;  "Ha,  their  Management  was  playing  realistically.  Our 

Management  isn't." 

At  this  point  Management  says  they  reject  all  demands  and  are  bringing 
in  state  troops.  Labor  destroys  the  plant,'  The  teacher  points  out 
that  this  was  done  historically  in  the  Homestead  Strike. 

The  class  argues  about  what  side  lost  or  won  the  most.  The  teach- 
er points  out  that  you  don't  need  absolute  victory  in  this  game. 
Management  lost  money;  Union  did  not  win  demands.  He  gives  examples 
from  United  States  history  of  this  kind  of  result  when  both  sides  are 
extremely  militant.  Then  with  the  help  of  the  class  he  analyzes  why 
each  side  made  the  moves  they  did> — and  elicits  from  them  what  better 
moves  they  could  have  made.  The  teacher  asks  Management  why  they 
resisted  the  first  very  mild  request  of  the  Union. 

Boy;  "Give  them  a chop,  they'll  want  the  whole  hog." 

Teacher;  "1  can  hardly  wait  until  you  get  out  of  school  and  join 
the  New  Left.  They'll  1 ove  you  with  that  kind  of  rea- 
soning." 

The  teacher  asks  the  class  to  name  and  consider  various  strike  situ- 
ations that  could  historically  have  been  easily  avoided. 

Class  over. 
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Hoover  School  “ Laurel  Creek  School  District 

Grade  4 

The  teacher  initiated  the  following  discussion; 

Teacher;  "Students,  how  do  you  feel  about  the  government  wanting 
to  make  all  our  national  holidays  come  on  Friday?" 


Boy; 

Girl 


Boy; 

Boy: 


"!  think  things  should  stay  the  way  they  started." 

"To  change  the  day  of  Christmas  is  almost  like  breaking 
the  law." 


Teacher:  "I  feel  most  strongly  about  the  Fourth  of  July,  our 

country’s  birthday." 

Boy:  "It’s  like  saying  we're  not  special." 

Girl;  "!t“s  like  saying  we  don't  care  about  our  country." 

Girl;  "If  people  care  more  about  a day  off  than  keeping  the 

holidays,  then  that's  all  they're  worth." 

Teacher;  "All  those  grown-ups  who  want  to  change  the  holidays; 
how  could  you  fight  them?" 


"Who  does  it,  the  government?" 

"What's  the  difference?  Kids  can't  do  anything.  Who 
would  1 i sten  to  us?" 


The  teacher  then  made  an  analogy  between  people  who  voted  for  the  losing 
Presidential  candidate  in  the  last  National  Election  and  says  that  at 
least  they  tried.  She  states  that  it  is  the  unions  and  the  working  men 
who  want  this  change  in  holidays,  and  they  have  lots  of  power.  She 
then  adds,  "Your  Congressman  reads  your  letters  and  answers  them  . . . 
what  you  say  is  important." 

On  Friday,  Day  !i!,  in  Monroe  Junior  High  School  (Ash  River 
School  District)  the  "brightest"  History  class  had  Current  Events. 

(As  in  many  schools.  Current  Events,  which  may  be  inserted  into  English, 
History  or  Social  Studies,  is  used  as  one  of  the  main  formal  places  for 
student  discussion  on  political  processes  in  the  United  States.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  discussion  depends  on  the  kind  of  school  it  is  and  on  the 
teacher's  own  attitudes.  The  form,  however,  is  standard;  Usually, 
presentations  are  made  by  Individual  students  of  items  from  local  news- 
papers, with  some  time  for  questions  and  discussion  by  the  rest  of 
the  class.)  The  teacher  distributed  Individual  copies  of  the  first 
edition  of  a new  "Student  Weekly"  put  out  by  the  New  York  Times. 

The  students  were  instructed  to  read  an  article  on  a current  controversy 
over  the  appointment  of  a Supreme  Court  Justice;  they  were  then  to 
form  into  three  discussion  groups  to  share  their  local  newspaper  clip- 
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pings  on  topics  chosen  by  the  teacher  the  previous  day.  The  topics 
were;  the  Supreme  Court  judge  controversy,  with  particular  attention 
to  the  use  of  the  technique  of  "filibuster";  the  latest  activities  of 
candidates  running  for  President  in  the  National  Elections,  and  a con- 
troversy over  public  speeches  by  a black  militant  leader. 

(when  the  teacher  was  explaining  the  Current  Events  assignment 
the  previous  day  she  had  commented  on  the  fact  that  she  wanted  the  class 
to  find  out  the  meaning  of  filibuster,  "even  though  you  are  only  seventh 
graders."  When  a girl  asked  what  being  seventh  graders  had  to  do  with 
it,  the  teacher  answered  that  they  "weren’t  supposed  to"  study  the 
Constitution  until  Grade  8,  but  that  it  was  unusual  to  get  a chance  to 
see  a filibuster  in  operation.) 

The  instructions  to  each  group  were  that  they  would  have  five 
minutes  for  their  chosen  spokesman  to  present  their  topic  and  for  class 
members  to  ask  questions  and  give  their  opinions.  The  teacher  parti- 
cularly emphasized,  both  at  this  time  and  during  the ^ presentat ions , 
that  the  class  must  give  equal  attention  and  equal  time  to  everyone 
(a  political  etiquette  much  emphasized  in  schooling). 

The  first  spokesman  summarized  the  latest  events  in  the  Presidential 
campaigns  of  Wallace,  Nixon,  and  Humphrey  and  spoke  with  some  distaste 
of  the  position  of  these  three  candidates  on  the  Viet  Nam  war.  (Twelve 
students  chose  this  topic.) 

3oy  I:  "How  are  we  going  to  stop  someone  like  Wallace  or  Nixon 

or  Rockerfeller  from  being  President?  can’t  vote." 

Boy  2:  "People  think  that  at  our  age  we  don’t  know  anything 

about  it." 


Girl  1:  "The  one  thing  we  can  do  is  tell  our  parents  our  feel- 

ings and  what  we  learn  in  school." 

Girl  2:  "Some  of  the  parents  have  different  views  than  the 

children  because  we  are  the  true  doves.  We  want  peace 
right  now.  We  are  the  true  doves.  The  parents  think 
of  too  many  things--the  compl  ications--they  should  thirik 
more  of  peace." 


The  teacher  cut  off  the  discussion  at  this  point. 

The  second  spokesman  summarized  the  controversy  over  the  appoint- 
ment of  a Supreme  Court  Judge.  Despite  the  teacher’s  previous  emphasis, 
the  students  displayed  1 i tt 1 e i nterest  in  the  technique  of  filibuster, 
or  in  this  topic  in  general.  (Only  five  students  chose  this  topic.) 

The  third  group,  who  had  chosen  the  topic  of  the  controversy  over 
a militant  black  leader  (nine  students,  including  the  five  black  stu- 
dents in  the  class),  chose  a black  girl  as  spokesman . Th is  topic 
elicited  a great  deal  of  commentary  and  questioning  from  the  class. 

The  spokesman  explained  that  the  current  governor  of  the  state  was  using 
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the  black  militant  leader  as  a ’’whipping  boy"  (and  also  explained  the 
concept  of  a "whipping  boy  to  the  class).  The  following  example  of 
questions  and  comments  by  the  class  reveals  a quite  sopi.l sti cated 
understanding  of  certain  United  States  political  processes. 

Boy  1:  "How  can  the  governor  stop  him  from  giving  speeches? 

(At  a local  college,,)  There's  no  law  . . ." 

Boy  2:  "He  doesn't  like  him," 

Girl  1:  "V^hy?" 

Spokesman:  "He's  trying  to  do  something  to  help  the  people 

that  the  governor  doesn't  want  to  help." 

Boy  3:  "What's  he  making  these  speeches  about?" 


i 


Spokesman  "About  racism.  Why  they're  having  racial  strife  and 
things  1 ike  that." 

Boy  2:  "They  don't  want  him  to  talk  because  he  has  a criminal 

record . ' ' 


Girl  2:  "That  makes  him  understand  better." 

Girl  3:  "Another  reason  they  don't  want  him,  they're  afraid 

he's  going  to  get  the  people  (college  students)  all 
stirred  up  and  everything," 


Girl  4:  "My  opinion  Is  that  they're  afraid  that  he’s  going  to 

tel  I the  truth ." 

Boy  4:  "What  truth?" 

Girl  4:  "About  why  there's  so  much  racial  tension  and  things 

like  that.  They  think  he's  going  to  tell  what’s  really 
going  on  and  they  don’t  want  him  to  and  so  they're  try- 
ing to  get  him  not  to  tell." 


Girl  5:  "If  he  (the  governor)  can  get  him  (black  militant)  to 

look  bad,  sorta,  he's  got  a good  chance  to  get  more  votes 
in  the  next  races"  (state  elections). 


Boy  5: 


"The  governor,  from  what  I hear,  is  causing  a lot  of 
trouble." 


Teacher:  "OK  kids,  sorry  to  break  it  up.  Really  interesting.  You 

did  very  well." 


Bell  rings  and  students  leave.  The  teacher  turns  to  me  and  says, 
"Aren't  they  bright?" 
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I Fillmore  High  School  - Ash  River  School 

I There  Is  a general  agreement  (made  explicitly  in  conversation  with 

I me)  among  administrators  and  teachers  at  Fillmore  High  School  that  stu- 

I dent  participation  in  anything,  from  classroom  discussion  to  student 

government,  would  be  unworkable  in  this  school  because  it  is  composed 
i of  students  who  are  classified  as  "troublemakers"  by  the  regular  educa- 

I tion  extabi i shment . Student  are  at  Fillmore  because  they  have  vio- 

I lated  one  or  more  of  the  "rules"  of  either  their  former  school 

[ (discipline  problems,  truancy)  or  of  their  community  in  general  (juvenile 

I delinquency,  unmarried  pregnancy).  It  is  apparently  assumed  that  they 

I would  be  unwilling  and  unable  to  be  trained  to  participate  in  any  of  the 

i political  forms  and  etiquette  in  United  States  life. 

I While  there  is  an  administrative  looseness  at  Fillmore  school  about 

f enforcing  rules,  and  much  discussion  outside  the  classroom  between  teach- 

j ers  and  students,  there  is  a minimum  of  discussion  within  the  classroom. 

1 saw  no  example  in  any  classroom  that  1 observed  (Grade  II)  of  training 
^ for  participation  in  political  forms.  Classrooms  were  run  on  the  basis 

I of  benevolent  authoritarianism.  Work  was  assigned  to  be  done  in  class. 

I The  teachers  answer  questions  or  explain  problems,  but  they  encourage 

I neither  discussion  of  the  content  of  the  assignments  nor  questions  as 

I to  its  relevance  or  interest.  Students  work  as  individuals  or  as  units 

of  a class  but  do  not  make  decisions  as  a group;  nor  are  their  opinions 
sought  by  the  classroom  teacher  either  as  a class  or  as  individuals. 

These  students,  many  of  whom  have  had  extensive  contact  with  the 
legal  system  of  the  United  States,  including  police  departments,  courts, 
probation  departments,  and  the  like,  are  eager  to  know  the  extent  of 
their  rights  as  citizens.  During  one  of  my  observation  days,  there 
was  an  incident  involving  the  removal  of  a student  from  a classroom  by 
the  police  on  a matter  unconnected  with  the  school.  In  the  opinion  of 
one  of  the  teachers,  it  was  badly  handled  and  he  immediately  submitted 

a detailed  complaint  to  the  police  chief.  He  also  mailed  a copy  to  the 

superintendent  of  schools.  In  his  American  Government  class  the  follow- 
ing day,  he  described  the  incident  and  the  steps  he  had  taken  to  his 
students,  and  added,  "Many  people  feel  the  individual  is  powerless. 

We  feel  powerless  but  we  are  not  powerless  undess  we  make  it  so,"  Then 
he  gave  several  examples  of  hov^/  people  had  effected  changes  that  they 
felt  were  necessary.  His  examples  were  all  of  citizens  exerting 
personal  efforts  directly  on  individuals  in  institutions,  not  through 
formal  political  forms.  Then  he  stated  his  view  of  United  States 
Government. 

"The  government  of  the  United  States  is  the  best  government  in 

the  history  of  the  world;  1 can  say  that  with  no  fear  of  contradiction,  , 

We  have  a system  that  can  be  changed"-order I y change--orderl y change  is 
possible." 

The  teacher  did  not  discuss  how  to  bring  about  orderly  change  but 
instead  began  contrasting  economic  and  social  conditions  in  other  coun- 
tries with  those  in  the  United  States,  He  recommended  that  the  class 
travel  to  other  countries  to  see  how  much  worse  things  are  there,  par- 
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tfcularly  the  contrast  between 
comparisons  with  the  civil  war 
was  what  black  people  we^re 
point,  the  class  displayed 
(eight  of  the  ten  students 
to  a discussion  of  grades. 


the  rich  and  the  poor.  He  ended  his 
in  Nigeria  and  pointed  out  that  this 
doing  to  other  black  people.  At  this 
def F n ! te  signs  of  restlessness  and  discomfort 
present  were  black),  so  he  deftly  switched 


Since  the  black  students  who  compose  half  the  population  of  this 
school  come  mostly  from  an  almost  totally  segregated  and  poor  section 
of  the  district,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  contrasts  he  cited  between 
rich  and  poor  in  other  countries  were  particularly  impressive  to  them. 
While  the  students  expressed  some  positive  feeling  about  the  teacher's 
action  in  relation  to  the  police,  this  example  and  the  others  he  used 
were  actions  taken  by  people  who  had  a position  (such  as  teacher)  that, 
from  the  students'  point  of  view,  obviously  gave  them  some  leverage  to’ 
accomplisli  change.  Nowhere  in  the  teacher's  statements  was  there  offered 
any  evidence  that  the  political  forms  available  to  the  students  would 
be  effective  in  bringing  about  the  changes  that  they  would  like  to  see 
in  United  States  society.  Several  weeks  later,  ! was  asked  by  the 
school  authorities  to  have  a "rap"  session  with  students  from  several 
classes,  as  part  of  a program  designed  to  bring  in  people  from  the 
community  so  that  the  students  could  hear  other  points  of  view.  At 
this  unstructured  session,  several  young  male  students  made  clear 
where  they  wanted  to  see  change;  In  the  relevance  of  the  education 
they  were  getting,  in  the  attitude  of  police  and  society  to  them  both 
as  blacks  and  as  delinquent^  and  in  the  draft.  They  expressed  them- 
selves clearly  on  their  perceptions  of  their  effectiveness.  During 
a discussion  of  being  stopped  and  searched  without  cause  or  a war- 
rant, a teacher  present  In  the  room  explained  that  they  had  a right 
as  a citizen  to  protest.  The  statement  elicited  this  response; 

"Hell,  man,  if  they  say  get  out  and  be  searched,  you  better  just  do 
it  or  you're  going  to  get  beat  alongside  the  head;  don't  care  what 

. r i ghts  are."  On  the  draft,  someone  commented  that  maybe  18  year 
olds  would  soon  get  the  vote  and  could  change  the  draft  situation. 

Again  the  comment  was,  "Ha,  You  think  they're  going  to  let  us  vote? 

Man,  they  wouldn't  get  nobody  for  the  Army  if  they  did.  They  ain't 
going  to  let  us  vote," 


In  marked  contrast  to  the  Grade  11  at  Fillmore  High  School,  at 
Buchanan  High  School  there  is  a great  deal  of  sophistication  assumed 
about  the  students'  knowledge  of  and  actual  participation  in  political 
forms.  (The  difference  between  the  two  school  cannot  be  assigned\o 
Fillmore's  position  as  a school  for  "problem"  students.)  Although 
the  high  school  (Roosevelt)  that  filled  the  same  role  in  Cedar  Point 
as  Fillmore  did  In  Ash  River  (as  a high  school  to  which  students  who 
had  been  suspended  from  the  regular  high  school  are  sent)  was  not 
observed  as  part  of  my  formal  sample,  ! had  occasion  to  visit  this 
school  in  a World  History  class.  There  was  an  animated  discussion 
between  the  teacher  and  the  students  on  the  problem  of  "redress  of 
grievances"  ir  United  States  life,  Th©  teacher  and  the  students 
agreed  that  there  was  a real  split  in  power  between  the  persons  in 
positions  of  political  power  In  United  States  life  and  those  whom 
they  ruled.  Further,  they  agreed  that  the  political  forms  through 
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which  powerless  people  conventionally  must  work  were  totally  Inadequate 
as  presently  constituted  to  bring  about  desired  change,  and  should  be 
changed  so  as  to  be  effective.  The  school  also  had  a large  proportion 
of  black  students,  so  echniciiy  does  not  account  for  the  differences 
in  class  context. 

The  following  are  examples  of  training  for  participation  in 
political  forms  and  discussion  in  Grade  II  classes  at  Buchanan  High 
School  (the  '‘regular"  Cedar  Point  High  School), 

8; 47,  Period  h English. 

Student  stands  at  podium  in  front  of  class  and  reads  the  official 
school  dally  announcements.  This  includes  a long  passage  from  Thomas 
Jefferson  on  Constitutional  Principles. 

9:01.  The  teacher  is  discussing  a play  that  one  group  of  students 
Is  reading.  The  discussion  Involves  the  concept  of  justice  in  United 
States  life  and  how  this  Is  unevenly  applied  to  black  and  white, 

10:00.  Period  2;  History, 

The  teacher  is  lecturing  (interrupted  by  questions  and  comments) 
on  the  relation  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  states  during 
the  Jeffersonian  period.  After  a lively  elucidation  of  the  concept  of 
Federal  Government  as  an  "agent  of  the  states,"  he  asks  the  following 
quest i on; 

10;08.  Teacher:  "if  we  accept  the  concept  that  the  Federal 

Government  is  an  agent  of  the  states,  how  can  we  then 
handle  the  problem  when  the  Federal  Government  is  wrong?" 

A student  points  out  that  many  times  states  do  not  follow  the  national 
laws.  The  teacher  and  several  students  then  examine  regional  and  economic 
differences  that  cause  differential  acceptance  of  Federal  laws. 

10:17.  The  teacher  points  out  that  today  we  would  say  the  compact 
is  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  People,  not  the  states.  The 
discussion  continues  until  the  bell  rings, 

1 ; 47 « Theatre  Class, 

The  teacher  tells  the  class  he  wishes  to  discuss  some  observa- 
tions with  them.  He  has  noticed  a division  within  the  class  along 
racial  lines  when  choosing  people  to  work  with  in  groups.  The  stu- 
dents discuss  whether  it's  really  a racial  division.  The  teacher  says 
he  is  willing  to  have  students  decide  among  themselves  whether  they 
wish  to  have  him  open  up  another  room  for  the  students  who  don't  want 
to  work  in  this  classroom.  After  some  intense  discussion  on  how  people 
get  to  know  each  other,  a student  says  he  doesn't  even  know  the  names 
of  some  of  the  people  he's  been  working  with.  The  teacher  immediately 
picks  up  on  this  comment  and  Institutes  a game  in  which  everybody  learns 
everybody  else's  name,.  The  teacher  also  participates  in  this.  At  the 
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end  of  this, 
else. 


at  2:03,  the  class  proceeds  to  the  planned  theatrical  exer 


Day 


Engl f sh. 


The  teacher  starts  class  by  apologizing  for  her  failure  to  dis- 

dUcus‘:i:n^le°:d:rs/''’"'  ’=  9-^P 


Girl:  "Pm  going  on  strike  today," 

Teacher:  "I'm  going  to  make  you  the  leader,  Jean:  you  can't  qo 
on  strike." 

Day  II.  Hi  story. 


10:10:  (Discussion  has  been  continued  on  Jeffersonian  Period,) 

Girl:  "Today,  Jefferson  would  believe  In  a powerful  central 

government," 


Teacher:  university  campuses  we're  having  problems. 

Class:  "Yeah  . , 

Teacher:  "What  should  we  do  with  students  who  are  seeking  to 

alter,  abolish  or  make  changes  in  the  government  on  the 
campuses?" 


Girl: 

Boy: 

Boy  2: 
Boy  3: 
Girl: 
Teacher: 
Boy: 


"Should  give  the  changes  a try," 

"Demonstrations  are  OK,  Violence  isn't." 

"There  should  be  places  to  try  out  new  ideas." 
"Let  them  (students)  run  the  school  government." 
"If  you  abolish  it  you  will  get  change." 

"What  would  Jefferson  have  done?" 

"Expel  1 them," 


.1,  on  what  Jefferson  might  have  said  on 

1°  ‘Change.  The  teacher  then  reads  them  Jeffer- 

son^s  actual  opinion  on  the  subject.  A student  asks  him  to  read  it 

again.  The  teacher  asks  the  students  to  paraphrase  what  Jefferson  said. 


"You  were  talking  about  Jefferson  saying  change  the  Re- 
public; with  students,  they  want  to  change  the  authoritarian 
structure  of  the  universities," 


The  teacher  then  gives  a summary  of  the  philosophical  basis  of 
Jeffersonian  Democracy  and  asks  the  class  hovvi  many  would  be  prepared 
to  support  Jefferson.  Only  two  students  are  willing.  One,  a girl, 
comments  that  she  doesn“t  believe  chat  people  who  don’t  experience 
democracy  can  be  rational. 

10:26,  Teacher:  ‘^The  question  is  still  with  us,  It  will  always 

be  with  us 

Class  ends.  Many  students  cluster  around  the  teacher  at  front  continu- 
ing the  discussion. 

Day  ! I! , Hi  story, 

9:50,  Teacher  not  in  room  yet.  Several  students  grumbling  about 
test  scheduled  for  today, 

Boy:  "Let’s  have  a mass  walkout.  He  might  get  so  mad  he’d 

never  come  back." 

Teacher  comes  In,  students  go  to  his  desk,  get  test,  and  immediately  go 
to  work  intensely. 

9:55.  Teacher  leaves  room  for  five  minutes.  Only  one  student 
makes  a comment  while  he’s  gone, 

10:11.  Teacher  leaves  room  and  stays  out  until  10;25.  Class 
continues  working  on  test  with  only  an  occasional  groan  or  funny  re- 
mark until  period  Is  over. 

Day  111.  Fami 1y  Li ving, 

11:25.  The  teacher  passes  out  cards  and  asks  students  to  put  down 
the  grade  they  feel  they  have  earned,  She  says  that  if  there  is  a major 
discrepancy,  either  way,  between  the  grade  they  put  down  and  the  one  she 
has  in  mind,  she  will  discuss  it  with  them  and  try  to  work  out  a com- 
promise. She  also  passes  out  an  evaluation  sheet  on  the  course  for 
the  students  to  fill  out. 


Van  Buren  Junior  High  School  - Sycamorr  School  District 


Grade  7 

This  "nationally  average"  school  has  as  yet  had  no  incidents  of 
the  kind  of  student  dissent  that  has  occurred  at  other  schools  both  in 
this  district  and  in  neighboring  districts.  This  is  attributed,  by 
some  teachers,  to  the  fact  that  the  presidents  of  the  student  body 
have  for  the  last  five  years  been  members  of  minority  groups. 

Unfortunately,  I observed  nothing  but  English  classes  in  this 
school  and  saw  no  examples  of  training  for  participation  In  political 
forms.  However,  a teacher  proudly  described  to  me  what  she  had  done  In 


a History  class  during  my  observation  period.  The  class  was  studying 
the  Civil  War  period  and  when  many  of  the  black  students  kept  comment- 
ing that  they  did  not  see  v\/hy  the  slaves  had  been  so  easily  controlled, 
the  teacher  decided  to  show  them.  She  set  up  a little  drama  In  which 
she  took  the  role  of  the  slave  owner  and  had  one  of  the  most  verbal 
black  students  take  the  role  of  a slave.  Then  she  demonstrated  step 
by  step  that  the  slave-master  had  all  the  power  on  his  side,  in  the 
end  she  felt  that  her  students  were  aware  of  what  It  means  to  be 
powerless  and  the  class  discussed  ways  to  obtain  power  in  our  society, 

A second  example  which  was  also  described  to  me  was  a Human 
Relations  meeting  that  all  the  teachers  were  asked  to  attend.  A 
film  was  shown  of  one  of  the  secondary  schools  in  the  state  where 
there  had  been  disruption  in  the  school  over  minority-group  problems. 
After  the  film,  some  students  who  had  been  Invited  to  comment  on  the 
film  spoke  to  the  teachers.  One  student  (an  officer  In  a minority  group 
organization  In  the  school)  apparently  presented  an  eloquent  plea  for 
Improving  the  social  and  educational  conditions  that  contributed  to  the 
disruption.  The  student  reported  (to  one  of  the  teachers  | was  observ- 
ing) the  following  comments  that  had  been  made  to  him  afterwards  by 
individual  teachers. 

Teacher;  "How  dare  you  have  the  audacity  to  criticize  the  schools? 

Teacher;  "Those  children  (minority)  have  the  same  opportunity 
as  everyone  else," 

Teacher;  "A  fine  school  I The  children  just  don't  appreciate  It." 

The  student  to  whom  these  comments  were  made  reported  almost  tearfully 
to  this  sympathetic  teacher  that  he  had  supposed  that  he  and  the  other 
students  had  been  requested  to  speak  because  the  teachers  wanted  to  un- 
derstand why  this  kind  of  disruption  occurred.  He  had  realized  that 
they  did  not  want  to  know.  His  final  comment  was;  "What  can  I do! 

It  Just  doesn't  do  any  good  to  talk  to  people," 


Private,  Christian  School  - Sycamore  School  District 

Grade  4 and  Grade  7 

This  school  was  conducted  along  totally  authoritarian  lines  since 
the  model  Is  authority  deriving  from  God  through  the  teachers.  Although 
the  United  States  flag  was  displayed  in  the  classrooms  and  the  Pledge 
was  said  each  day,  prayers  were  said  from  two  to  four  times  a day,  de- 
pending on  the  classroom  and  whether  the  teacher  was  religious  or  se- 
cular. The  religious  shrines  In  the  school  definitely  overshadowed 
the  national  symbols.  The  Grade  7 room  had  an  enormous  sign  covering 
one  wall  which  read;  "A  good  (Christian)  is  a good  American," 

I saw  no  occasion  In  six  days  in  this  school  when  students  were 
given  any  kind  of  opportunity  to  express  opinion,  criticize,  dissent. 
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choose  representa t ! ves  or  vote.  On  the  other  hand,  respect  for  authority 
was  continually  emphasized.  All  adults  were  greeted  In  unison  by  classes; 
boys  always  rose  to  answer  teachers”  questions;  "talking  back"  was  not 
permitted;  all  movements  in  the  school  were  in  sex^separated  lines  of 
students  (including  going  to  the  toilet;  Grade  7 boys  were  escorted  to 
the  toilet  at  the  appropriate  times  by  a female  teacher).  All  student 
roles  in  the  school,  like  monitors  In  classroom,  etc,,  were  appointed 
by  the  teachers.  There  was  simply  no  room  for  intervention  by  the  stu- 
dents in  the  educational  process.  Presumably  there  was  no  need  felt 
to  train  children  to  participate  on  political  forms.  There  was  a great 
deal  of  training  for  participation  in  religious  forms,  however,  most  of 
which  focused  on  various  levels  of  authority. 


Harrison  School  Willow  Bend  School  District 


Grade  7 


10;47.  English  (discussing  film  class  went  to  yesterday:  Carnelot). 

The  teacher  talks  about  "little  kids  in  big  world"  and  then  points 
out  that  adults  are  "little  people  in  a big  world"  also. 

The  teacher  then  starts  eliciting  opinions  from  students  on  whether 
they  thought  this  was  a good  film. 

Teacher:  "!t"s  not  necessary  for  everyone  to  think  that  was  a 

good  rnov  i e . " 

Girl:  "Everybody  has  a right  to  their  opinions," 


Teacher: 
Girl : 
Boy: 

Teacher: 

Boy; 

Teacher: 

Teacher: 

Class: 


"Is  this  true  in  1 i f e?" 

"Not  in  Communist  countries." 

"Yes  ft  is,  but  vou  don't  tel  1 about  it." 

"Why  is  it  Important  for  everyone  to  have  their  opinion?" 
"Makes  you  feel  that  you  have  a part." 

"Very  wise  statement.  Give  theiri  a piece  of  the  action." 
"Can  you  have  opinions  in  this  class?" 

"Not  about  you.  You  have  the  authority," 


Girl:  "I  don't  think  that  . , ." 


Discussion  now  on  whether  Teacher  would  punish  them  for  being  critical. 
One  boy  in  the  class  gives  an  example  In  which  this  teacher  sent  a boy 
to  the  office.  The  class  said  they  knew  he  was  wrong  but  wouldn't  dare 
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tell  Pilm  that, 

Tsacher;  ”We“re  talking  about  opinions  now.” 

Another  boy  now  gives  an  example  of  an  opinion  based  on 
data. 

Another  boy  comments;  ”We  wouldn't  dare  criticize 

mad.” 


I nsuff ici ent 


you  when  you’ re 


The  teacher  then  talks  about  adults  in  authority  positions  using  en- 
forcement of  rules  to  protect  other  people.  He  asks  if  the  students 

think  that  teachers  do  this.  Consensus  of  class  is  that  some  teachers 
do  and  some  don’t. 

The  teacher  then  turns  to  math  lesson  but  one  boy  wants  the  teach- 
er to  answer  what  he  would  do  in  an  hypothetical  situation*  if  there 
were  a conflict  between  this  boy  and  another  teacher,  would  this  teach- 
er have  an  "unreasoning”  loyalty  to  the  other  teacher  or  would  he  respect 
the  opinion  of  the  student?  The  boy  adds  that  sometimes  the  teacher 
doesn’t  listen  when  he  gives  his  opinions. 

The  teacher  gets  a bit  defensive,  and  tells  the  student  he  is  put- 
ting him  on  the  spot.  He  tells  the  class  that  teachers  are  people  lust 
like  students:  "Teachers  are  put  in  a position  of  guidance,  trying  to 

make  you  see  yourselves.”  The  teacher  begins  to  interrogate  the  stu- 
dent under  the  guise  of  an  "analytic  discussion.”  The  teacher  concludes 
y el  ling  the  student  that  he  must  "think  of  others  as  well  as  your- 
self  ” Then  he  says,  "Very  interesting,  John,  Let’s  try  it  some 
time”  (the  hypothetical  situation).  And  the  regular  lesson  resumes  at 

11:21.  At  the  end  of  the  class,  the  teacher  again  repeats,  "Very  inter- 
esting conversation.”  x ml  i 


Day 


Social  Studies  - Current  Events 


4-  teacher  starts  out  by  criticizing  the  state  text  book 

to  the  class.  Says  it  is  just  not  very  good.  Teacher  then  tells  the 
class  that  in  American  political  life,  the  Presidency  is  the  "big 
He  reads  a quote  from  Truman  on  the  loneliness  of  being  President 
times  when  great  decisions  must  be  made  (the  dropping  of  the  Atom 


Teacher;  "What  do  you  think  he  meant?” 


prize, 

at 

bomb) 


Boy: 


"He  had  all  the  responsibility, 


I I 


Teacher  goes  on  to  Kennedy  (picture  on  the  cover  of  the  Current  Events 
magaz i ne) , 


Teacher;  "Did  Kennedy  have  any  serious  decisions  to  make?" 
Boy;  "Cuban  missile  crisis," 

Teacher  says  that  military  advisors  said  we  should  bomb  Cuba, 
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Girl:  "But  that  vn?ou1cI  start  a war!" 

Boy;  "The  missiles  are  still  there;  you  can  count  on  that," 

The  teacher  points  out  that  we  don"t  know  because  "we  don't  have  the 
intelligence  service  ave liable  to  us  like  the  President  has.  ’ Teacher 
emphasized  again  that  the  President's  job  is  rough,  lonely. 

The  teacher  Instructs  the  class  to  look  at  a series  of  pictures 
of  Presidents  in  the  magazine  and  asks  them  to  decide  which  of  the 
three  areas  of  Presidential  responsibility  are  being  shown.  First 
picture  is  of  Lincoln  with  papers. 

Boy;  "He's  keeping  up  the  morale;  looking  over  battle  plans 

(of  Civil  War) ," 

Teacher:  " Why?  (does  he  have  to  keep  up  the  country's  morale)". 

Boy:  "it's  his  country," 

Teacher;  "It's  our  country." 

(They  look  at  pictures  of  Presidents  and  talk  about  what  aspects  of 
duties  are  pictured-’-commander'-i  n“chief , head  of  State,  etc.) 

The  teacher  then  points  out  that  the  nation  has  a new  President, 
Class  groans;  a few  applaud. 

Boy;  "That  bum  in  office  , . .he's  worse  than  LBJ." 

(This  is  a Democratic  neighborhood.) 

Teacher;  "No  President  has  ever  pleased  everyone  . . .nor  has 
any  teacher." 

After  the  class  reads  awhile,  discussion  resumes  on  duties  of  the  Vice- 
President,  Student  asks  who  the  Vice-President  is--teacher  talks  about 
Vice-President, 

Girl  (to  teacher);  "Who  did  you  vote  for?" 

Teacher;  "None  of  your  business," 


Boy;  "It's  a secret  ballot," 

Teacher (with  laugh);  "!t  was  a tough  election," 

This  ends  the  discussion.  Class  sees  film  strip  on  the  Crusades. 

In  Jefferson  School  District  the  handling  of  political  forms 
was  minimal  and  unsophisticated.  The  State  Education  Code  regu- 
lation of  saluting  the  flag  was  strictly  adhered  to  and  patriotic 
songs  were  preferred  by  the  students  during  singing  period.  During 
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one  singing  period  from  I1;35  1h53,  I heard  £he  followings  The 

Marine's  Hymn,  The  Caisons  Go  Rolling  Along,  When  Johnny  Comes  March- 
ing Home  Again,  America,  Dixieland,  and  America  the  Beautiful;  that 
was  the  entire  singing  lesson  and  these  were  the  students'  choices, 
but  the  book  they  were  ufsing  specialized  in  American  patriotic  songs. 

The  teacher  told  me  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  she  had  instituted 
a form  of  classroom  government,  but  "it  didn't  work  well  with  these 
kids."  The  only  area  where  the  students  voted  (In  a very  sketchy  inform- 
al way)  were  what  song  to  sing  and  which  games  to  play  at  recess. 

At  a school  board  meeting  I attended  the  members  were  relatively 

uninterested  in  a number  of  field  trip's  that  this  teacher  had  planned 
for  her  class  to  acquaint  them  with  the  metropolitan  area  in  which  they 
lived,  but  emphasized  very  strongly  how  important  they  felt  a trip  to 
the  state  capitol  was  so  the  students  could  see  how  the  government 
works.  Shortly  before  this  instruction  to  the  teacher  to  emphasize 
the  trip  to  the  Capitol,  the  board  was  discussing  black  militants 
speaking  at  a local  two  year  college  and  a proposed  bond  election 
for  that  school . 

Board  Member  1;  "i'm  In  favor  (of  the  bond)  If  they  don't 
pay  any  more  black  militants  to  speak  over  there." 

Board  Member  1\  "That  school  board  has  the  authority  to  wi th- 
hold  payment  if  any  profanity  Is  used,  even  If  it  Is 
student  money  paying  for  the  speaker," 

Board  Member  1;  "Ha'  They  shouldn't  have  a chance  to  talk  that 
way,  even  for  nothing!" 

The  final  examples  are  from  Grade  4” s in  two  school  districts. 

They  exempl I fy  two  extremes  in  my  sample. 

Arthur  School  In  the  Ash  River  School  District;  as  been  described 
earlier,  it  Is  an  urban,  racially  segregated,  lower-economic  class 
school  located  in  a geographically  and  socially  I sol ated  nei ghborhood . 

The  school  in  many  ways  is  run  like  a custodial  Institution,  (The  model 
stated  explicitly  by  the  principal  was  "Boot  Camp"  in  the  Marine 
Corps.)  Neither  the  majority  of  the  teachers  nor  the  administration 
appear  to  regard  their  students  as  likely  to  or  capable  of  participation 
in  any  significant  way  in  United  States  political  life,  Consequently, 
the  students  are  systematically  trained  not  to  participate  in  political 
forms  and  etiquette.  As  part  of  this  training,  the  expression  of  student 
opinion  is  generally  rigidly  excluded  from  any  part  of  the  educational 
process.  (There  are  some  new,  young  teachers  who  do  not  hold  this  po- 
sition but  they  do  not  last  long  at  this  school.  The  principal  accounts 
for  this  by  stating  that,  "The  teacher  training  they  get  does  not  pre- 
pare them  to  deal  with  'ghetto  schools.”")  This  elementary  school  is 
the  initial  educational  experience  for  many  of  the  students  that  later 
go  to  Fillmore  High  School,  where  the  training  for  non-participation 
is  continued.  In  addition,  during  the  time  I was  observing  at  Porter 
County  Institution  School  (the  custodial  Institution),  there  were  a 
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a number  of  Arthur  students  in  custody.  Two  of  them  were  placed  in  the 
Porter  School  because  they  had  committed  some  very  destructive  acts  of 
vandalism  at  Arthur  School,  (They  were  two  brothers,  8 and  11;  in 
addition  to  vandalizing  the  school,  they  had  subsequently  broken  into 
a large  warehouse,  figured  out  how  to  run  the  forklifts  and  had  used 
the  machinery  to  destroy  much  of  the  contents  of  the  building,) 

Wilson  Is  a private  school  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Cedar 
Point  District.  As  previously  described,  it  is  urban,  ethnically 
mixed,  and  most  of  the  parents  are  college  educated.  in  this  school 
students  are  expected  to  have  opinions  on  everything,  including 
contemporary  political  events  on  the  national  scene,  student  dissent, 
and  the  like.  They  are  also  deliberately  encouraged  to  express 
these  opinions.  Although  they  do  receive  training  in  political 
forms,  such  as  student  government,  voting,  and  the  like,  the  emphasis 
in  the  school  is  more  on  values  than  on  forms.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  express  opinions  at  all  times  and  In  any  form  that  does  not  interfere 
with  the  values  of  individual  rights  and  cooperation  with  other  students 
We  can  suggest  that  such  students  are  rather  likely  to  look  for  means 
to  make  their  opinions  felt  outside  of  the  conventional  political  forms 
if  they  later  discover  these  forms  to  be  inadequate  for  their  purpose. 
Similarly,  students  given  the  kind  of  training  that  is  prevalent  at 
Arthur  School  are  also  likely  to  look  for  means  outside  the  convention- 
al political  forms  since  they  have  no  experience  with  and  no  belief  in 
their  ability  to  use  such  forms  to  obtain  anyghing  for  themselves. 

The  following  is  a typical  lesson  during  an  observation  day  at 
Arthur  School  — Grade  4,  The  teacher  has  a peculiarly  strident 
voice. 

Health 

2:24.  Class  has  just  finished  a lesson  in  which  they  demonstrated 
examples  In  front  of  the  room  of  such  exercises  as  "running  in  place." 
(The  first  allowed  "activity"  l*d  seen  in  the  class.) 

Teacher:  "Let's  get  back  to  our  work  now.  The  section  is 

"Thinking  of  Others"." 

Teacher  tells  a boy  to  start  reading  . . . the  question  in  the 
book  is:  "What  can  you  do  to  improve  the  mental  health  of  your  family 
when  there  Is  a sick  person  in  your  house?"  The  book  lists  various' 
things  that  children  can  do  in  this  situation.  The  teacher  has  students 
re,^d  this  aloud. 

Teacher:  "Let's  pay  attention  to  what  the  book  suggested." 

Teacher  has  student  read  the  same  thing  again  as  is  her  usual  custom. 
Every  answer  in  the  book  is  read  twice  by  different  students. 

2:30.  Girl:  "What  if  you  have  a sick  person  upstairs;  (book  had 
suggested  sick  person  could  call  someone  In  household 
by  rattling  a spoon  against  a glass)  a glasswith  a 


spoon  wouldn^t  be  heard  and  besides  it  break." 

The  question  was  followed  by  a number  of  suggestions  by  students  forming 
one  of  the  only  discussions  i“ve  ever  heard'in  this  classroom. 


Teacher; 

"Let's  get  back  to  our  work!  Let's  not  ask  those  unsen- 
sible  questions'  Turn  to  the  Health  test  on  page  21." 

Girl; 

"What  if  you  visit  someone  sick  and  catch  it?" 

Several  students  tell  stories  about  visiting  sick  people.  Class  giggles 
Teacher  has  obviously  allowed  stories  to  pass  the  time  but  now  gets 
i rri tated . 


Teacher: 

"That's  not  funny,  (To  girl  who  has  hand  up.) 

Do  you  have  anything  of  val ue  to  tell  the  class?" 

Teacher; 

"Turn  to  the  Health  test  on  page  21." 

(As  usual  has  each  question  read  twice  by  students.)  She  then  pronoun- 
ces all  the  words  listed  in  the  answers  and  tells  the  students  to  pro- 
nounce them  with  her.  This  is  done  twice. 


Teacher; 

"Who  would  like  to  pronounce  the  words?  If  you  were 
paying  attention  you'll  kfrow  them," 

(They  do  this 

twice  for  each  word.) 

Teacher: 

"What  are  the  directions  for  what  we're  going  to  do?" 

(She  tells  them.  They  are  to  match  meanings  to  words.  First  word  is 
"considerate.") 


Girl; 

"We  don't  even  know  what  considerate  means," 

Teacher: 

"Look  it  up  in  your  book."  (Teacher  looks  it  up, 
six  meanings  are  listed.  Teacher  writes  on  board; 
Cons iderate-'-being  thoughtful  of  others.) 

Teacher 

(to  class);  "Some  of  you  are  not  thoughtful  of  me,  you 
never  listen!" 

Students  are  now  instructed  towrite  out  the  words  and  meanings  on  paper. 
Student  starts  to  work.  Teacher  says  they  don^t  know  what  to  do  yet, 
she  hasn't  finished  telling  them.  Kids  are  very  restless. 


Girl; 

"Teacher,  when  are  we  going  to  have  Art?" 

Teacher; 

"We're  not  having  it  today,"  (Class  groans.) 

Teacher; 

"1  never  promised  we  were  going  to  have  it  today!" 

icher  then  reads  the  first  question  from  the  book.  Several  members 
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of  the  class  in  unison  give  the  answer.  Teacher  gets  angry. 

Teacher;  '“I  didn't  ask  you  to  give  no  answer'." 

Teacher  cont i nues  wi th  i ns truct ions , 

Teacher;  "Don't  write  the  answer  unless  you  think  It's  good. 

Write  only  the  ones  that  you  think  are  good  rules." 

(Doesn^t  say  how  they  can  Judge.) 

The  instructions  go  untill  2;4k.  At  this  point  the  teacher  tells  them 
she  will  give  them  paper  and  they  are  to  take  the  whole  Health  Lesson 
home  for  homework. 

The  class  gets  noisy  and  the  remaining  time  until  dismissal  at 
3; 00  is  taken  up  with  admonitions  on  behavior  and  cleaning  up  the 
classroom,  at  which  time  the  students  leave  except  for  the  nine 
whose  names  have  been  put  on  the  board  during  the  day  for  talking. 

The  only  example  of  an  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  discuss  a 
political  form  or  issue  occurred  on  Day  ||. 

8:50,  Students  line  up  in  sexual  1 y-separated  lines  on  playground 
and  when  the  whistle  is  blown  march  to  their  classroom.  On  the  black- 
board are  four  behavior  rules  which  the  teacher  had  written  after 
the  class  had  left  the  previous  day. 

Enter  classroom  quietly. 

Take  a seat. 

Do  not  talk  in  the  class  (or  chew). 

Wait  for  instructions. 

The  teacher  had  four  separate  students  read  these  rules  aloud,  then 
said  it  was  time  for  the  pledge.  “Several  students  argued  with  the 
teacher  about  whose  turn  It  was  to  lead  the  Pledge,  Teacher  settled 
argument  by  arbitrarily  picking  one  boy.  Class  gave  the  Pledge  and 
sang  America.  - 

8; 58.  Sharing  time.  Teacher  said  she  had  an  article  to  share 
when  they  got  through.  Until  9;l6,  ten  children  te11  various  anecdotes 
to  class.  They  are  allowed  one  minute  apiece;  the  rest  of  the  time  is 
taken  up  by  the  following  comments  by  the  teacher: 

J, , take  the  gum  out  of  you  mouth. 

You  girls  try  to  get  here  a little  earlier  (to  three  late  stu- 
dents , ) 

Speak  out,  Carla,  like  you  read  the  story  yesterday. 
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Look  at  them,  Carla  (the  clas^} ; they  think  you're  talking  to 
the  chalk  board, 

Not  "me  and  rny  brother,"  "y-v  bfothei^’  and  1 " 


Take  one  minute®. 

Listen!  You  mignr  learn  something  from  him, 
John,  just  wait  till  they  get  quiet. 

You're  not  quiet,  Listen  to  John  now. 

Stand  still,  John,  Stand  up  straight. 

How  many  more? 


(Most  of  the  sharing  stories  were  about  fights  with  siblings  which 
involved  physical  violence  and  "telling  mama",) 

9:16.  Teacher;  "Listen  to  this,  you  might  learn  something  by 
listening." 

The  teacher  reads  a fairly  long  article  to  the  class  about  some  Arthur 
parents  who  have  filed  a Federal  suit  to  desegregate  the  school  In  Ash 
River  District. 

Class;  "Oh  we  know  those  people  . , , why  are  they  doing  that?' 

Teacher;  "So  their  kids  can  go  to  another  school," 

Class  groans  and  comments,  "Why  do  they  want  to  go  to  another  school? 
What's  wrong  with  this  one?" 

Teacher:  "They  want  schools  to  be  mixed;  not  all  Negro." 

Kids  make  comments,  mostly  inaudible  but  critical. 

Teacher  (In  loud,  angry  voice);  "|  thought  it  would  be  interest- 
ing! We've  wasted  enough  time  on  this!  Let's  get  to 
our  work!  We've  wasted  enough  time!  You're  talking 
nonsense,  Read  the  article  If  you're  interested!" 


Wilson  School,  Private  - Cedar  Point  School  District 

9; 20.  Day  j.  The  directory  of  the  school  comes  Into  the  class- 
room and  says,  "Our  school  is  very  messy.  Do  you  have  any  Ideas  how 
to  solve  this  problem?"  (Papers  in  yard,  etc.) 


Girl; 


"We  need  a clean-up  group," 


Boy: 


'We  had  one  it  didn't  work.' 


Girl: 


"How  about  a lunch  monitor?" 


Director:  "Just  don't  throw  papers.  Please  watch  yourself  and 

others ," 


Girl: 


"We  can't  go  around  watch i nq  people,' 


(Everyone  agreed  that  going  around  monitoring  other  people  is  Just  not 
done  In  this  school.  The  solution  was  that  two  children  from  each  class 
— vol unteers~“went  out  to  clean  up  the  school  yard,) 


9:42.  The  classroom  teacher,  while  the  kids  are  preparing  for 
a trip  to  the  Public  Library,  reintroduces  the  subject  of  the  messy 
yard , 


Teacher;  "!f  you  see  other  children  dropping  papers  and  food, 
tell  me  or  the  Director." 


Girl: 


"They  are  big  enough  to  pick  up  things  by  themselves. 
We  shouldn't  watch  people." 


12:45.  During  lunch  hour  a group  of  students  are  playing  a card 
game  on  the  floor.  They  get  into  an  argument  about  the  rules  of  the 
game . 


Boy: 


1 1 


It's  against  the  law"  (to  do  what  another  boy  has 
suggested  In  the  game). 


They  then  try  to  involve  the  teacher  In  the  argument. 

Teacher:  "Can't  you  settle  it?  What  do  the  other  children  say?" 

Boy:  "They  say  no." 

This  seems  to  settle  It  and  the  game  is  resumed. 


The  teacher  and  students  are  discussing  a trip  to  the  mountains 
planned  by  several  classes  for  the  following  week.  The  students  are 
sitting  on  desks  and  on  the  floor  clustered  aroung  the  teacher  who 
is  In  a low  cha I r , 


Teacher: 


"We  can  use  the  auditorium  at  night  for  skits  and 
singing"  (at  the  lodge). 


Girl: 

Teacher: 


"Can  we  bring  battery  TV's?" 


"No  TV's"  (to  group)  "How  do  you  feel  about  bringing 
TV's  to  the  mountains?" 


Boy: 


"You  have  to  consider  the  limitations  of  TV  transmission 
in  the  mountains.  How  will  we  have  time,  anyway?  Do 
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you  want  to  watch  TV  rather  than  play  outside?" 


Several  students  start  tasking  at  once. 

Teacher  (In  low  voice);  getting  angry  . , , if  you  want 

to  say  something,  i^m  going  to  insist  that  you  raise 
your  hand,  Wo  want  to  hear  it,'' 

Girl:  "There  is  too  much  beauty  outdoors  to  see  rather  than 

watching  TV."  (Ghe  elaborates  on  this  sentiment  at 
some  length..) 

Teacher;  "Do  you  really  feel  that  way  or  do  you  think  that's 
what  somebody  would  say?" 

Girl:  "That®s  what  rny  Mom  says," 

After  some  further  discussion  in  which  the  student  concensus  seems  to 
be  that  reception  of  TV  is  bad  in  the  mountains  and  a few  say  that 
there  will  just  be  too  many  other  things  to  do,  the  teacher  gives  her 
point  of  view  which  is  essentially  "cutting  oneself  off  from  nature" 
and  mentions  a book  about  Indians  that  the  class  had  previously  read 
Discussion  switches  to  another  subject. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  school  had  a director  for  this  year 
only  (he  resigned,  since  he  said  the  school  had  different  ideas  on 
education  than  he  did)  who  was  born  In  Israel,  and  was  trained  and 
taught  secondary  school  in  both  the  United  States  and  Israel,  He 
pointed  out  that  Americans  are  "ashamed  not  to  have  opinions,"  He 
said  a United  States  teacher  had  come  to  his  school  in  Israel  and 
tried  to  elicit  opinions  from  his  students,  but  It  was  impossible 
tor  them  to  offer  opinions,  because  "they  didn't  know  what  they 
were  supposed  to  think,"  His  objection  to  American  students  wL 
they  were  expected  to  have  opinions  on  subjects  they  didn't  know 
anything  about.  He  pointed  out  that  the  U,  S,  curriculum,  such  as 
Science  projects,  and  the  like,  was  often  designed  so  that  students 
would  derive  conclusions  and  form  opinions.  This  was  acceptable;  but 
ask  a student  whether  he  liked  Ming  pottery  (which  presumably  he 
would  be  ignorant  of), and  he  felt  most  United  States  students  would 
give  an  opinion  of  despite  their  ignorance.  At  Wilson  School,  he 
telt  this  was  a particularly  strong  tendency;  m addition,  they  were 
encouraged  to  express  their  Ipinlons  under  all  circumstances.  He 
telt  that  having  an  opinion,  is,  to  Americans,  a proof  of  individuality. 
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SUMMARY 


Certain  ommissions  in  the  trainingfor  students  for  participation 
in  political  forms  may  have  come  to  the  reader's  attention.  There  were 
; no  examples  of  training  in  what  to  do  with  minority  opinions  (except 

for  the  student  mention  of  this  issue  in  the  Monroe  Junior  High  School 
I Current  Events  discussion);  in  this  the  schools  accurately  reflect  the 

I use  of  political  forms  in  United  States  society  at  large.  Again, 

I while  there  is  some  emphasis  on  "equal  time"  during  the  prevote  ex- 

pression of  a diversity  of  opinions,  there  is  a seeming  lack  of  train-' 
i ng  the  students  to  weigh  and  evaluate  various  viewpoints, 

I The  range  of  subjects  that  students  are  encouraged  to  express 

opinions  on  obviously  varies  from  one  school  to  another.  This  is 
I directly  related  to  the  amount  of  dissent  that  can  be  tolerated  with- 

l in  a given  "school  culture"  and  this  in  turn  appears  to  be  correlated 

Iwith  the  openness  and  closedness  of  the  boundaries  of  a particular 

school.  In  this  sample,  at  one  extreme  of  toleration  and  wide  range  of 
subjects  for  discussion  are  Wilson  (private-elementary),  Tyler  (junior 
I High  School -publ i c) , and  Buchanan  (High  School -pubi i c) , all  within 

I the  boundaries  of  the  Cedar  Point  School  District;  and  Lincoln  High 

School  and  Polk  Junior  High  School,  both  within  the  Laurel  Creek  School 
I District.  In  addition,  in  this  category  there  is  Cleavland  Elementary 

I in  Ash  River  (although,  as  was  pointed  out,  it  is  the  teacher,  not  the 

I school  who  is  an  exception  in  this  case.)  Both  of  the  first  two 

r school  districts  during  the  year  of  this  study  have  been  very  concerned 

I with  implementing  national  directives  on  educational  and  social  matters. 

[ Indeed,  Cedar  Point  was  in  the  first  year  of  total  racial  integration 

I of  the  district  school  system,  with  two-way  busing,  black  studies 

[ curriculum,  and  other  issues  that  are  the  local  focus  In  compliance 

I with  or  resistance  to  national  education  policies  as  stated  by  the 

I Supreme  Court  in  195^  and  emphasized  by  the  Department  of  Health, 

j Education  and  V/elfare  in  the  last  several  years.  That  Laurel  Creek 

1 under  the  direction  of  a newly  conservative  school  board  and  their  se- 

1 lected  new  superintendent  will  probably  become  less  open  to  national 

f directives  does  not  affect  the  observations  done  during  1968-69.  The 

f new  superintendent  of  Cedar  Point  is  committed  to  the  widest  possible 

* boundaries,  looking  to  legislation  and  educational  ideas  on  a national 

level  to  provide  1 egal  , i deological , and  social  justification  for  his 
policies. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  of  openness  and  closedness  are 
Arthur  Elementary  (segregated) , Chr i st i an  School  (religious),  Jef- 
[ ferson  (rural,  unincorporated),  Hayes  and  Madison  (small  town),  and 

Fillmore  ("problem  students"  and  in  the  same  district  as  Arthur).  In 
each  of  these  cases  the  "school  cultures"  are  representative  of  local 
boundary  groups  with  special  interests  which  superseded  other,  more 
nationally-oriented  interests.  National  educational  directives  suffer 
a process  of  fairly  great  attrition  and  attenuation  before  they  are 
translated  into  policies  in  these  schools.  The  population  of  both  of 
these  schools  and  of  the  local  communities  which  they  represent  tend 
to  rely  of  face-to-face  consensual  decision  making,  rather  than  providing 
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active  participation  in  formal  decision-making.  The  one  seeming  excep- 

tr'ict'"v,h^'h  'n  Elementary  in  the  Cedar  Point  School  Dis- 

‘ ^ preparing  students  for  participation  in 

thi ' school  ?n™'i;-  K'  9™“P-  this  was 

the  school  in  which  my  classroom  observations  were  terminated  after 

one-and-a-half  days  at  the  request  of  the  teacher  because  of  "personal 

pressures."  My  gues  is  that  this  teacher  will  either  become  mo%  open 

or  wi II  terminate  her  employment  with  the  district,  Certainly,  from 

the  number  of  outsiders  who  appeared  In  her  classroom  during  the  brief 

o servation  period  (a  student-teacher,  a "mother-helper,"  a supervisor 

and  two  representatives  of  research  projects),  she  was  under  a'grea’ 

mnH!1°L^"f " "f“nctloning-under-the-new-integration" 

model  to  the  public.  It  is  not  irrelevant  that  she  was  a black 
teacher,  also. 

The  schools  that  fell  into  a more  or  less  middle  range  in  my 

® 3"°ther  way,  AH  of  them  had  some  of  the 

conventional  forms  of  pol i t i ca I-part 1 cipat ion  training.  Two  of  them 

through  the  forms,  but 

for  totally  different  reasons  did  not  fee!  they  had  to  take  them 
very  seriously.  In  Porter  County,  this  is  probably  because  the  stu- 
dents  arethere  very  briefly,  and  in  a custodial  situation  in  which 

al  le\/?af-« part  of  the  student  may  serve  to  temporarily 
aJf!r!  tensions  and  hostilities,  but  is  not  going  to  ^ 

. r,.  institutional  structure.  In  the  case  of  the  two  schools 

in  Pine  Grove  (Garfield  Junior  High  School  and  McKinley),  the  com- 
munity, and  consequently  the  school's  attitude  is  that  their  stu- 
dents are  destinedby  birth,  training,  social  class,  and  ideology  to 

should  'c  culture.  Therefore,  whi?e  they 

should  certainly  learn  the  proper  forms  for  national  political  life  as 

a routine  part  of  their  school  ing.lhS-roIes  they  are  destined  to 

play  require  that  they  not  take  them  seriously  as  limitations  on  their 
part  I c I pat f on . 


It  is  pertinent  to  add  here  that  although  I was  not  del  I berate 1v 
observing  the  teacher's  participation  in  political  forms  in  their  ^n 

militant  of  the  available  teachers"  unions  were  most  powerful  in  these 

tendld^'t^f  districts  that  teachers  and  students 

>n  coalitions  on  various  issues  in  opposition  sometimes 

to  the  administration,  sometimes  to  the  school  board,  and  sometimes 
to  the  parents. 

How  effective  is  the  educational  training  of  students  in  partici- 

th^?,  t"  P°’*tica1  forms?  One  index  of  such  success  or 

the  lack  of  It  may  be  derived  from  the  current  statistics  that  in  every 
region  of  the  United  States,  at  present,  students  in  higher  education 
are  struggling  to  participate  in  decision  making  in  the  schools  and  in 
the  community.  More  than  this,  in  every  region  of  the  United  States 
in  suburbs  and  rural  areas  as  well  as  in  cities,  this  year  has  seen  a’ 
sharp  increase  m student  protests  and  dissensions  in  high  schools 

schools.  In  a recent  national  survey  conducted  by 
the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  three  out  of 
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five  principals  of  secondary  schools  across  the  nation  reported  some  form 

of  active  protest  In  Cheir  schools.  Many  who  noted  no  protest  added  that 
they  expected  It  In  the  very  near  future.  The  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  stated,  "We  must  be  prepared  for 
much  greater  disorders  In  the  secondary  field"  than  have  been  seen  In 
the  colleges.  The  survey  reported  that  racial  conflicts  were  stated  to 
be  the  major  cause  of  disruptions  and  violence  In  the  large  cities. 
However,  most  protests,  nationwide,  both  disruptive  and  peaceful,  appeared 
to  have  as  their  central  issue  the  growing  effort  toward  more  student 
freedom  and  involvement  In  school  policy.  It  is  possible  to  conclude 
from  this  that  students  are  actively  using  the  training  they  have  re- 
ceived for  participation  in  political  forms  and,  when  these  prove  in- 
adequate, are  going  outside  the  conventional  forms  in  which  they  have 
been  trained. 
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DIFFERENTIAL,  EDUCATION 


"The  wel 1 ^trained,  competent  teacher  Is  the  single  most  important  per- 
son in  the  educative  process  through  v4iich  a child  accomplishes  the 
purposes  of  public  education."  (From  Basic  Course  of  Study  1968-69) 


"The  response  of  the  educated  is  simple  a destructive  impatience  with 
the  uneducated." 

"Driving  across  the  Prairie,"  Edward  Dorn 
Evergreen  Review  #68,  July  I969 
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Just  as  the  original  introduction  of  student  government  into  U.  S. 
public  school  education  v/as  considered  highly  innovative  and  positive, 
the  concept  of  grouping  students  within  a grade  by  "ability"  was  hailed 
as  a true  educational  advance.  The  assumptions  were  that  such  groupings 
would  eliminate  the  problem  of  being  a bright  student  held  back  and 
bored  by  a too-slowly  paced  class  or  a dull  student  discouraged  and 
confused  by  a class  that  proceeded  too  rapidly.  However,  the  operation 
of  this  structural  device  seems  to  have  negative  social  and  educational 
effects  that  outweigh  the  presumed  advantages. 

The  majority  of  school  districts  in  my  sample  use  some  system 
for  grouping  students  on  the  basis  of  their  predicted  ability  to  learn 
the  required  curriculum  and  preferred  classroom  behavior.  The  usual 
formal  criteria  for  ability  placement  are  IQ,  scores,  achievement  tests; 
teacher  evaluations  of  the  student's  ability  and  behavior;  the  students 
attendance  record;  health  records  and  grades  are  kept  In  cumulative  files 
that  follow  the  student  throughout  his  public  school  career.  In  prac- 
tice, the  placement  of  a particular  student  In  a given  ability  group 
is  based  on  the  combined  decision  of  teachers  and  counselors.  Although 
in  individual  cases  a teacher  may  question  the  placement  of  a particular 
student  in  a specific  ability  group  (and  therefore  influence  a change 
in  his  placement),  teachers  tend  to  accept  such  placement  as  given 
and  refer  to  "my  bright  kids"  or  "my  slow  learners." 

Whatever  educational  advantages  ab i 1 i ty-group i ng  may  have,  there  is 
currently  considerable  doubt  that  is  has  advantages  aside  from  convenience 
to  teachers.  In  school  districts  v\/ith  mixed  racial,  ethnic  and  socio- 
economic populations,  the  children  of  poor  and  minority  group  parents 
compose  the  majority  of  the  "lower"  ability  groiuips.  Since  parents  and 
students,  as  well  as  teachers,  are  aware  of  the  judgment  that  has  been 
made  on  the  student's  ability  by  this  placement  technique,  such  group- 
ing acts  as  a self-fulfilling  prophecy. 

It  is  in  grade  7 (the  beginning  of  Junior  High  School)  that  ability 
grouping  becomes  a major  factor  in  the  differential  treatment  of  stu- 
dents, In  the  Basic  Course  of  Study  jointly  compiled  by  15  counties, 
including  the  two  in  which  my  sample  schools  were  located,  separate 
State  text  books  are  provided  for  different  ability  groups  In  Language 
Study,  Mathematics  and  Science.  Language  Study  and  Science  are  divided 
into  two  groups:  the  top  70%  of  the  class  (labeled  Rap i d/Average)  and 

the  bottom  30%  (labeled  Slow),  In  Mathematics  there  are  three  groupings: 
Rapid  (top  30%)  , Average  (middle  45%),  and  Slow  (bottom  25%), 

Seven  of  the  schools  1 observed  had  some  form  of  ability  grouping 
in  grade  7,  ranging  from  a nine-fold  division  in  Ash  River  to  special 
reading  and  mathematics  classes  at  Willow  Bend.  Of  the  other  three,  Polk 
Junior  High  School  in  Laurel  Creek,  following  district  policy,  did  not 
use  ability  grouping.  In  Jefferson  School  where  grades  5 through  8 
were  combined  in  one  classroom  , the  more  capable  students  tutored  the 
less  capable;  in  the  Christian  School,  there  was  only  one  grade  7 class- 
room, and  all  students  were  expected  to  achieve  at  approximately  the 
same  level  using  identical  materials.  At  Porter  County  School  classes 
were  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  expected  length  of  time  of  custodial 
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conf I necnent , the  individual's  emotional  state,  and  other  non~educat i onal 
factors.  Given  a district  policy  which  includes  ab i 1 i ty-groupi ng ^ some 
districts  and  schools  offer  their  teachers  a choice  of  teaching  hetero~ 
geneous  groups  if  they  so  desire.  Such  a choice  is  usually  made  only 
by  those  teachers  who  believe  that  mixed  ability  classes  are  education- 
ally or  socially  better  for  the  students. 

At  Monroe  School  in  Ash  River,  which  regularly  use  nine  ability 
groupings,  only  two  teachers  asked  for  mixed  ability  classes.  The 
teacher  whose  class  I observed  had  been  convinced  that  ability-group- 
ing was  educationally  sound  until  she  had  taken  a university-sponsered 
summer  workshop  for  teachers  two  years  previously,  in  which  some 
of  the  educational  and  social  effects  of  ab i 1 i ty^group i ng  were  discussed. 
(This  teacher  had  a Master's  degree  in  education  from  an  excellent 
s choo 1,  and  was  active  in  both  the  most  militant  teacher's  union  in 
the  district  and  in  the  Human  Relations  Committee  in  the  school.  Her 
relations  with  her  students  have  been  recounted  in  the  description 
of  Monroe  School . ) 

In  response  to  my  usual  question  about  what  problems  she  had  in 
her  classes  she  commented  on  several  students  who  had  reading  and  be- 
havior problems.  One  (white)  boy  in  her  class  "traveled  with  a rough 
crowd"  and  was  likely  to  be  suspended  eventually  for  vandalism  or  a 
similar  act.  She  added  that  he  was  very  bright,  that  she  liked  him 
very  much  and  that  she  had  just  assigned  him,  with  his  enthusiastic 
agreement,  to  the  job  of  tutoring  the  (black)boy  in  the  class  who  had 
the  severest  reading  problem.  She  felt  this  arrangement  was  likely 
to  be  successful  because  the  poor  reader  admired  the  other  boy  for 
his  social  misbehavior. 


The  History  teacher  whom  I observed  in  the  same  school  stated 
bluntly  that  she  would  never  consider  teaching  a non-ability-grouped 
class.  She  also  commented  that  she  disliked  teaching  but  "loved  the 
kids"  (the  conventional  statement  of  teachers  who  seem  to  be  the  most 
hostile  to  young  people.)  Of  the  various  ability  levels  of  children 
that  she  taught,  she  had  a marked  preference  for  the  high  ability 
students.  This  was  the  teacher  who  asked  the  principal  to  tel  1 me  to 
terminate  my  observations  in  her"s 1 ow"cl ass  after  the  first  day,  be- 
cause "anything  new  disturbs  these  kinds  of  kids."  She  also  commented 
that  she  was  sure  that  a number  of  the  students  in  the  slow  class  were 
really  mentally  retarded  and  should  be  in  special  classes  for  the  handi- 
capped. Her  geographic  origin  was  Southern,  her  teacher  training 
was  acquired  at  an  all-female  teache:  training  institute  in  the  South, 
and  her  social  attitudes  in  informal  conversation  were  extremely  con- 
servative, 1 have  no  classroom  evidence  that  her  attitude  toward  her 
slow  class  was  affected  by  the  fact  that  a large  number  of  the  stu- 
dents were  black. 

Ability  grouping,  besides  often  producing  a form  of  de  facto  segre- 
gation, also  complicates  the  problem  of  pinpointing  racism  among  teachers. 
Teachers  who  work  in  school  districts  that  favor  academic  programs  which 
place  a high  value  on  students'  tested  "brightness,"  and  that  formalize 
this  preference  in  ability  groupings,  protect  and  perhaps  prevent  teachers 
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from  examining  their  own  soclo-cul tural  attitudes.  They  need  only  to 
say  that  they  "do  not  work  well  with  slow  learners.'*  Such  teachers  are 
likely  to  resist  suggestions  that  ability-grouping  be  replaced  by  heter- 
ogeneous classes.  (The  above-mentioned  teacher  from  Ash  River  flatly 
stated  that  she  would  under  no  circumstances  teach  mixed  ability  classes.) 
Many  factors  determine  where  a teacher  seeks  placement,  such  as  salary, 
physical  location,  availability  of  jobs  and  the  superintendent's 
reputation.  Teachers  also  judge  a district  by  what  kinds  of  students 
they  win  be  teaching  and  whether  the  district  has  ability  grouping. 

Prior  to  the  desegregation  of  the  Junior  High  Schools  in  Cedar  Point 
jp  1964,  Tyler  had  been  a practically  all-white  school  for  middle 
and  upper  class  residents  of  Cedar  Point.  The  school  had  grouped 
seventh  graders  in  as  many  as  16  different  groups  on  the  basis  of  test 
scores  and  teacher  recommendations,  When  new  attendance  boundaries 
were  drawn  In  1964  to  achieve  racial  balance  at  Tyler,  the  old  grouping 
scheme  had  been  abolished  and  four  ability  groupings  were  substituted 
plus  some  "honors"  classes  for  gifted  children.  The  purpose  of  the  new 
groupings  was  ostensibly  to  insure  a somewhat  equitable  distribution 
of  black  students  in  each  class.  In  actuality  black  students  comprised 
only  about  10%  (in  a student  population  that  was  40%  black)  of  the  hon- 
ors and  first  level  classes,  and  nearly  50%  of  the  third  level. 

The  decision  to  integrate  was  highly  unpopular  among  the  teachers 
who  had  taught  in  this  school  for  many  years,  principally  because  teach- 
ers were  assigned  classes  at  all  ability  levels.  The  unhappiness  of 
the  teachers  was  perhaps  as  much  an  expression  of  self-interest  as  ra- 
cial prejudice.  They  were  forced  to  deal  with  problems  they  would 
rather  not  have  faced.  Many  of  them  expected  that  the  school  would 
be  transformed  into  a violent,  slum  school.  Those  teachers  who  could 
not,  or  would  not,  accept  their  assignment  to  lower  level  classes  with 
many  black  student,  left  the  system. 

The  teacher  I observed  at  Tyler  Junior  High  School  in  Cedar  Point 
in  1969  commented  only  on  the  educational  problems  of  individual  stu- 
dents (i.e.  reading  difficulties).  She  did  not  refer  them  to  their 
ethnic  or  racial  identification.  All  of  her  classes  were  heterogenous 
(at  her  request)  and  all  were  conducted  in  essentially  the  same  way: 
identical  texts,  assignments,  and  teaching  methods.  Within  each  class, 
she  had  a variety  of  assignments  to  be  completed  at  various  levels 
according  to  the  individual  capacity  of  the  student.  She  did,  how- 
ever, comment  on  cultural  differences  between  black  and  white  students, 
and  gave  me  the  following  anecdote  from  a.  previous  years  classroom: 

The  teacher  had  been  discussing  the  many  wives  of  Henry  VI 11. 

Girl:  "Why  did  he  have  so  many  wives?" 

Black  student:  "I  guess  he  just  wasn't  getting  enough." 

Another  black  student;  "Man,  who  does?" 

This  teacher  also  stated  that  many  of  the  black  students  told  her, 

"You  talk  just  like  my  Mama,"  She  felt  this  was  due  not  only  to  her  . 


pronounced  Southern  accent  but  to  her  firm,  no-nonsense  style;  this, 
she  said,  is  also  like  man'/  of  their  mothers,  as  she  knows  f rom  her  ow n 
upbringing  in  a Southern  state.  This  teacher  was  raised  and  educated 
in  the  South,  had  a Master's  degree  in  an  academic  discipline,  had 
taught  for  some  time  in  a Junior  College  and  has  a son  in  the  Vista 
Program.  Her  manner  to  all  the  students  was  firm,  brisk,  calm  and 
pleasant.  She  had  been  at  Tyler  previous  to  its  integration  in  196^, 

At  Tyler  I heard  a large  number  of  complaints  about  student 
behavior  from  teachers  gossipping  in  the  coffee  room,  but  no  comments 
that  suggested  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  racial  or  ethnic  back- 
ground. Since  the  school  is  integrated,  teachers  would  probably  not 
feel  that  it  was  prudent  to  state  this  even  if  they  felt  that  certain 
problems  were  assignable  to  race.  The  complaints,  instead,  were  about 
truancy,  indifference  to  education,  and  lack  of  motivation.  However, 
it  is  common  gossip  in  Cedar  Point  that  there  have  been  a number  of' 
violent  incidents  at  the  school  between  black  and  white  students  and, 
in  some  cases,  between  black  students  and  white  teachers.  (In  most 
cases  these  involved  teachers  who  remained  from  the  time  when  the 
school  student  body  was  90%  white.)  In  private  conversation,  a male 
teacher  commented  that  several  of  the  white  female  teachers  were  afraid 
of  and  unable  to  deal  effectively  with  some  of  the  bigger,  more  mili- 
tant black  students.  The  new  superintendent  of  Cedar  Point  District, 
at  a very  recent  School  Board  meeting,  made  the  following  remarks  In 
response  to  "concerns  raised  by  members  of  the  black  communify;" 

After  calling  for  an  annual  evaluation  of  teachers  and  adminis- 
trative personnel  "to  see  if  they  are  making  it  with  black  kids," 
he  stated:  "We  need  to  evaluate  and  say:  you  are  making  It  with 

black  kids  and  we  are  delighted;  or  you  are  not  making  it  with  black 
kids  and  what  are  your  plans  for  more  in-service  training;  or  you  are 
not  making  it  with  black  kids  and  you  don't  seem  to  be  able  to-”what 
are  your  plans  for  next  year?" 

At  Hamilton  School,  in  Sycamore  City,  all  the  classes  that  I 
observed  were  ability-grouped.  The  two  teachers  I observed  were, 
on  the  whole,  courteous  to  their  students.  Both  of  them  made  quite 
sure  that  I knew  each  class  level  of  ability  grouping,  and  several 
times  in  conversation  assigned  the  social  behavior  of  the  class 
as  a whole  to  their  ability  level.  In  the  teacher's  room,  I heard 
several  I nterest i ng  comments , One  teacher  said  that  what  really 
"shocked"  some  teachers  at  Hamilton  was  to  have  in  their  class  an 
Oriental  student  who  was  not  hard-working,  wel 1 -mot i vated  and  academ- 
ically competent.  The  majority  of  Oriental  students  in  the  school 
were  not  in  the  lower  ability  groups,  and  the  stereotype  was  violated 
by  those  few  who  were.  A large  number  of  the  students  in  the  lower 
ability  levels  were  from  two  minority  groups.  The  particular  teach- 
ers that  had  been  selected  by  the  principal  for  me  to  observe  gave  me 
no  classroom  data  on  the  "average"  teacher's  reactions,  but  the 
teachers'  and  principal's  comments  quoted  in  the  description  of  the 
school  present  a suggestion  of  more  typical  teacher  stances.  At 
Madison  School  In  Mapleton  District,  the  Principal  stated  that  he 
favored  heterogeneous  classes  but  that  the  majority  of  his  staff  did 


not.  In  this  school  (as  has  bee^n  mentioned  In  the  description)  ability 
grouping  def ferent i a ted  the  students  primarily  on  socio-economic  lines, 
the  students  from  the  poorer'  sections  of  the  community  predominating  in 
the  lower  ability  levels.  All  the  classes  I observed  were  geography 
classes  taught  by  the  same  teacher,  With  one  exception,  they  were  abil- 
ity-grouped ranging  from  the  above  average  to  the  below  average,  The 
exception  was  a mixed  ''educationally  handicapped"  and  "gifted  children" 
class  (Initiated  by  the  teacher),  The  teacher’s  text  books,  assign- 
ments, and  teaching  methods,  as  well  as  his  attitude  toward  the  students 
were  not  observably  different  for  any  class.  He  did,  however,  comment 
that  he  nave  much  more  individual  help  to  the  less  capable  students  and 
that  they  tended  to  get  bored  and  restless  more  quickly  than  the  bright 
students . 

This  teacher  wanted  to  experiment  with  team  teaching  (as  two  grade 
8 teachers  in  the  school  were  doing)  and  was  interested  in  initiating 
students-tutor i ng-students , He  felt  that  the  ability  grouping  system 
in  the  school  reflected  and  reinforced  the  class  discrimination  in  the 
commun i ty . 

It  was  at  the  Christian  School  that  I saw  one  example  of  how  the 
policy  of  a school  (as  interpreted  In  the  classroom)  amounts  to  selective 
harassment  of  certain  children. 

Day  I.  11:12  (Grade  4,  Math  Period);  As  the  last  song  is  finished 
from  the  preceding  singing  period,  the  Teacher  standing  in  front  leads 
the  class  in  uni  son ... 

5,10,15,20  (to  100) 

10,20,30  (to  100) 

2,4,6  (to  100)  Meanwhile  the  class  is  getting  out  their  arith- 
met i c workbooks 

Il:15  Teacher  (to  boy)  "7,14...?" 

Boy:  "21,28  (etc,)"  He  misses  91,  Girl  behind  him  continues 

7's.  (Teacher  usually  starts  at  front  corner  and  goes  up  and  down  the 
rows... the  pupils  always  know  what  to  expect.  When  student  makes  a 
mistake,  other  students  make  very  sotto  voce  comments  and  occasionally 
gi ggl e out  loud) . 

Anne  /the  girl  who  had  tutoring  In  reading  earliejV  standing  up  miss- 
es...Teacher  trying  to  elicit  answer.  (This  Is  awful  for  kids  that  have 
trouble  either  with  math  £T  public  recitation.) 

11:21  (These  kids  keep  looking  at  me;  partly  because  they  don't 
know  what  I'm  judging,  partly  because  they  have  to  perform  so  much.) 

11:22  Jean  having  trouble.  Teacher  helping  her,  (The  other 
Students  are  expected  to  sit  quietly  while  someone  Is  reciting,  no 
matter  how  long  it  takes.) 

When  everyone  has  done  7“s  Teacher  starts  addition  and  multiplica- 
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tion  problems.  Tom  comes  in ...slowly,  Teacher  tells  him  to  hurry  up 
and  then  asks  him  to  say  his  7's.  He  gets  stuck  very  soon.  Teacher 
tells  him  to  write  his  T*  s on  the  board. 

11;30.  Student  brings  me  a math  workbook.  Teacher  gives  class 
6 rows  of  addition  to  work  at  their  seats.  She  sends  Anne  to  board  to 
work  a problem. 

11; 34.  Teacher:  "How  many  are  not  finished?"  (about  6) 

11:35.  Teacher  starts  at  corner  and  has  each  student  read  a pro- 
blem and  give  the  answer.  Tom  loses  place,  Anne  still  at  board,, . 
Teacher  goes  and  helps  her  again  v/h il e rest  of  seated  students  take  turns 
giving  the  answer, 

11:36.  (In  this  kind  of  classroom  structure,  kids  that  don't 
do  well  are  real  I y conspicuous  because  of  the  demand  for  recitation.) 

Tom  lost  his  place  again. 

Class  (in  loud  whispers)  "Torn, Tom, Tom,  , trying  to  help  him 
find  place. 

Teacher;  "How  many  had  them  all  right?"  Majority  of  class  leap 
to  their  feet, 

11:38,  Teacher  now  writes  division  problems  on  board  for  seat 
work,  and  cal  Ison  volunteers  to  give  answers.  Teacher  calls  girl  to 
her  desk,  speaks  to  her  and  she  goes  to  board  to  help  Anne  (who  is 
still  standing  there.) 

Teacher  then  explains  a "new  way  to  do  division"  and  leads  the 
class  through  it  step  by  step. 

11:48,  Kids  go  to  board  by  rows  and  work  problems  from  the  book. 
Rows  that  are  not  at  board  work  problems  at  desks, 

11:55.  Anne  and  her  helper  are  still  at  the  board.  Teacher  fin- 
ally tells  them  to  sit  down.  Teacher  sends  two  rows  to  br^'d  with  the 
exception  of  Tom  whom  she  tells  to  stay  in  his  seat.  Teacher  tells 
Jean  to  erase  her  problem  and  sit  down.  (!  don't  know  why.) 

Until  12;08  students  work  problems  quietly  at  desk.  They  go  up 
to  Teacher  for  individual  help.  After  a while  she  moves  around  help- 
ing. Anne  was  at  the  board  for  25  minutes. 

Day  n.  Anne  at  board  again,  alone.  This  time,  writing  words 
she  had  missed  in  her  reading  lesson,  Tom  scolded  at  least  four  times 
by  teacher  for  talking  etc,  Jean  scolded  at  least  once  that  I observed 
for  talking. 


Day  in,  Anne  was  only  student  who  missed  a problem  in  the  math 
session,  That  means  she  had  to  stay  seated  when  others  stood  up  and 
stand  up  alone  afterwards.  Also,  Anne's  picture  was  the  last  one 
sprayed  V'/ith  fixative  by  the  art  teacher.  Same  Teacher  kicked  Tom  out 
of  Art  class  for  talking, 

Jean,  Anne,  and  Tom  are  three  of  the  five  black  pupils  in  the 
class  of  34,  Tom  and  Anne  are  brother  and  sister.  One  of  the  other 
black  girls  has  completely  blended  in.  She  is  1 i ghter-ski nned , is 
affiliated  with  a clique  of  white  girls  and  speaks  with  no  accent.  One 
black  boy  was  usually  mildly  hostile  to  the  teacher. 


Jean  appeared  to  be  behind  much  of  the  class  academically  but  very 
quick  and  verbal,  as  well  as  loud  and  aggressive.  She  made  a number 
of  hostile  remarks  about  the  teacher  and  the  class.  Both  Tom  (who  was 
fat)  and  Anne  (who  was  shabby  and  somewhat  unkempt)  failed  to  meet 
the  physical,  as  well  as  the  educational,  standards  of  the  classroom. 

In  addition,  they  both  had  pronounced  accents  (as  did  Jean).  I asked 
several  teachers  about  Tom  and  Anne;  I assumed  they  were  new  this 
year,  because  they  were  so  far  behind  and  so  out  of  step  with  the  rest 
of  the  class.  A Teacher  said  no,  on  the  contrary,  they  had  both  been 

in  the  school  for  three  years  and  seemed  to  have  learned  very  little. 

She  commented  that  they  had  a bad  family  situation,  a working  mother 

and  no  father.  She  then  added  that  many  of  the  other  students  had^ 
the  same  situation.  She  wa-s  sincerely  trying  to  explain  their  position. 
Finally,  she  said  that  the  classroom’s  standards  were  so  rigorous  that 
children  that  were  "simple"  had  a very  difficult  time.  Another  Teacher 
commented  on  one  of  their  siblings,  saying  he  wasn't  "simple."  The 
teacher  agreed,  but  pointed  out  that  his  behavior  left  a lot  to  be 
desired.  The  conclusion  seemed  to  be  that  for  unknown  reasons  these 
were  deviant  children.  Since  the  three  children  described  above  were 
the  ones  that  received  the  brunt  of  the  scoldings  in  the  grade  4 class- 
room, their  "deviance"  was  not  likely  to  decrease. 

On  the  last  day  that  ! was  at  the  school,  one  of  the  very  sincere 
religious  teachers  told  me  that  she  had  taught  Mexi can-Amer i cans  pre- 
viously (at  a different  school)  and  "the  Hex i can-Amer i cans  ...  and  the 
Negroes  too,  of  course,  are  very  good  at  Music  and  Art , . . i nnatel y , 
you  know."  A similar  comment  was  made  by  a substitute  teacher^at  Por- 
ter County  School.  As  we  walked  out  of  the  classroom  on  the  first 
day  she  said,  "I  just  love  to  watch  those  black  kids.  They're  natural- 
born  comics.  Just  born  in  them  I guess," 


The  teachers*  attitudes  at  Christian  School  seem  to  be  a mixture 
of  overemphasis  on  school  achievement  combined  with  an  ignorance  about 
cultural  differences.  The  above  comment  and  the  following  one  from  a 
teacher  at  Cleveland  School  are  indicative  of  simple  racism.  Although 
she  had  been  employed  in  a school  with  a large  proportion  of  Mexican- 
American  children  for  years,  a teacher  at  Cleveland  stated  that  while 
the  Portuguese  were  poor  but  clean,  the  Mexicans  were  dirt/  and  didn  t 
even  clean  their  toilets.  After  developing  this  theme  at  some  length 
she  concluded  that  it  "was  just  born  in"  Mexicans.  ! asked  if  she 
thought  it  was  genetically  inherited  from  their  parents.  She  said. 
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‘'Well,  I don't  know  about  tnat  but  it's  certainly  born  in."  Since  she 
was  a teacher  who  did  not  wish  to  be  obse>"'/ed , B had  to  irTfer  her 
classroom  attitudes  from  her  coffee-room  conversation  (always  a risky 
proposition).  She  also  stated  that  all  property  taxes  should  be  re- 
moved and  a tax  put  on  food  instead;  "the  poor  can  use  their  govern- 
ment food  stamps."  Her  husband  is  a prominent  local  real  estate  dealer; 
thtj  inference  is  rsasonabie  that  st'e  was  unlikely  to  be  sympathetic  to 
the  problems  of  her  largely  low-soc io-economi c status  students,  many  of 
whom  were  Mexi  can-Ame:^'ican  . She  also  commented  that  Ash  River  District 
accepted  far  too  much  federal  money  with  its  "regu i rements"  (for 
desegregation)  and  that  only  Willow  Bend  had  the  right  idea,  accepting 
no  Federal  Funds,  only  Stare  money  that  had  no  such  res tr i ct i ons , (3n 

■“this  she  was  wrong;  Willow  Bend  does  use  Federal  educatlcnal  funds; 
they  simply  have  no  large  minorities  to  desegregate,  and  are  a relative  ly 
rich  district,  not  eligible  for  many  Federal  programs,) 

The  Attitude  of  the  administration  and  teachers  at  Arthur  School 
has  already  been  given  in  previous  descriptions.  At  Arthur  there  are 
Community  workers  or  pa»- a-pr ^fass ional s whose  job  is  to  help  students 
whose  problems  are  "persona',"  that  is,  diFficultles  related  to  home 
or  community  circumstances  nd  which  also  affect  school  performance. 

Some  teachers  always  use  the  Community  Workers  to  deal  with  disturbances 
in  the  classroom  since  the  workers  know  the  majority  of  the  students, 
their  siblings,  and  their  parents.  Some  teachers  send  students  to  the 
principal  and  ignore  the  Community  Workers  because  they  are  regarded 
as  representatives  of  the  community,  Mr.  G,  was  the  male  Community 
Worker  at  Arthur.  One  day  after  recess  in  Grade  4,  the  Teacher  appar- 
ently contaced  G,  or  he  observed  some  fight  on  the  playground.  Immedi- 
ately after  recess  he  came  Into  the  classroom  for  two  minutes  to  sup- 
port the  teacher.  He  knew  every  child  by  name  and  made  personal  com- 
ments to  a number  of  them,  He  lectured  them  in  a hostile,  joking 
manner;  he  told  them  to  mind  their  own  business  and  tell  the  teacher 
when  something  happened. 

G:  "Tell  teacher-“you  tell  Mama  when  you  want  something.  We'll 

I all  be  staying  till  4o' clock  otherwise,"  etc.,  etc,  (A  lecture 

I followed  on  general  and  specific  behavior).  After  he  left  the  students 

;|  started  talking  to  each  other, 

T;  "Don't  start  something  just  because  he's  gone--,"  Stu- 
I dents  are  arguing  about  whether  G,  meant  that  any  of  them  would  really 

I stay  after  school  today, 

I Since  both  G.  and  the  Teacher  are  black,  as  are  all  but  one  of 

i the  students,  this  is  not  racism,  but  condescension  and  contempt,  the 

general  stance  of  most  of  the  white  and  black  personnel  In  this  school. 

||  These  children  are  losers.  They  are  yelled  at,  talked  down  to  and 

"broken  in,"  ! suspect  that  black  teachers  in  the  school  tell  students 
I exhibiting  certain  kinds  of  behavior  that  they  are  "acting  like  niggers.,." 

j although  they  certainly  would  not  say  this,  nor  hit  students  in  front 

I of  me. 


At  Polk  Junior  High  School  in  Laurel  Creek,  the  (Srade  7 teacher 


fined  herself  a nickel  every  time  she  inadvertently  called  a student  by 
the  wrong  name.  There  was  a girl  In  this  class  whom  I never  heard  speak 
a word  of  anything  except  In  Spanish.  (She  was  a foster  child  from 
South  America) „ I noticed  that  the  girl  understood,  and  was  beginning 
to  speak,  English  to  some  of  her  classmates  but  that  she  still  had 
difficulty  speaking  any  English  to  adults.  The  Teacher  said  that  she 
felt  that  It  was  far  more  Important  at  this  time  for  the  girl  to 
gradually  develop  confidence  In,  and  friendly  relations  with,  her 
classmates  than  to  be  pushed  to  learn  English  formally.  She  was  al“ 
ways  included  in,  and  contributed  to,  every  class  project  although 
the  teacher  did  not  call  on  her  for  verbal  presentations.  in  this 
class  there  were  always  classroom  alternatives  for  every  student  and 
there  several  who  did  not  choose  verbal  modes  of  expression;  hence, 
this  did  not  mark  her  as  "different." 

In  many  of  the  schools  in  rny  sample,  the  teachers"  emphases  were 
on  individual  problems  with  the  students.  The  major  exceptions  are  as 
fol I ows : 

Wildwood  grade  4,  Pine  Grove. -“Th i s class  vias  described  to  me 
several  times  as  "not  typ i cal" ;"ch i 1 dren  with  learning  problems." 

In  the  classroom  however,  the  teacher  treated  the  children  distinctly 
on  an  individual  basis  (cf.  description  of  classroom). 

Cleveland  grade  4,  Ash  River. -“The  teacher  spoke  mostly  of  in- 
dividual problems  but  mentioned  several  times  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  classroom  attitude  of  Oriental  boys  that  disturbed  her. 
However,  it  did  not  seem  to  affect  her  classroom  behavior.  Other 
teachers  at  Cleveland  made  a number  of  remarks  about  the  differences 
between  "these  children  and  middle-class  children,"  "They  aren’t 
trained  in  self-control,"  etc.,  a socio-economic  class  distinction. 

1 did  not  observe  how  this  feeling  was  evidenced  in  the  classrooms. 

Arthur  grade  4,  Ash  River.--  While  the  teacher  mentioned  two  speci- 
fic children  as  problems  because  of  "their  immaturity,"  she  yelled, 
shouted,  nagged  and  criticized  in  the  classroom  most  of  the  time,  as  if 
the  children  were  a lower  form  of  life.  Comments  by  other  teachers  and 
by  the  principal  also  confirmed  that  the  children  were  constantly 
criticized  on  the  basis  of  their  "background." 

Fillmore  grade  II,  Ash  River.--  The  general  attitude  here  was 
"at  a school  like  this";"with  students  like  these--,"  This  was  not  ne- 
cessarily racial,  but  rather  that  these  students  were  failures  in  the 
regular  system.  The  causes  of  their  failure  were  rarely  considered. 

In  addition,  at  Laurel  Creek,  Pine  Grove,  and  Willow  Bend  and 
Mapleton  there  were  a number  of  comments  on  the  limitations  imposed 
on  the  students  by  the  community,  "Insular,  parochial,  complacent,  too 
narrow"  and  the  like.  All  these  communities  had  a common  factor; 
each  was  essentially  a single-class  community  and  each  was  essentially 
a single-class  comminity  and  each  was  isolated  from  the  major  metro- 
politan area  by  social  or  geographical  factors. 


!n  reviewing  the  effects  of  ability-grouping  In  the  various  school 
districts,  It  seems  clear  that  despite  the  original  educational  reasons 
for  Introducing  this  device  into  the  school  structure,  such  grouping  now 
serves  different  functions  in  different  districts.  Both  those  who  favor 
grouping  and  those  who  cri ticize  it  reflect  current  Ideologies  about  the 
function  of  schooling  in  U.  society.  These  ideas  about  schooling 
are  examined  In  more  detail  in  the  chapter  on  "The  Function  of  Schools," 
but  further  comments  are  appropriate  here  In  relation  to  the  differential 
treatment  of  students. 

Racially,  ethnically,  and  economically  homogeneous  commenitoes 
such  as  Pine  Grove , just i fy  the  use  of  ability  grouping  on  the  grounds 
that  it  is  "realistic"  in  helping  the  students  (and  their  parents)  to 
plan  their  later  college  and  career  training.  Those  students  in  the 
lowest  of  the  three  ability  groups  probably  provide  the  consistent  25% 
of  the  student  body  who  go  onto  two-year,  rather  than  four  year,  colleges 
after  graduation.  Thus,  ability  grouping  is  closely  correlated  with 
academic  ability  and  reflects  an  intense  competitiveness  about  grades 
as  the  basis  for  later  entry  into  select  colleges.  This  use  of 
ability  grouping  is  consistent  with  the  view  of  the  parents  and  the 
school  board  that  schooling  is  to  train  children  for  college.  (Not 
coincidentally.  Pine  Grove  schools  have  no  vocational  courses  except 
for  Business  Mathematics  and  English,  which  are  considered  tobe 
"academically  sound"). 

Laurel  Creek,  another  homogeneous  community,  does  not  have 
ability  grouping.  Although  the  majority  of  Laurel  Creek  students  also 
expect  to  go  to  college  (only  11%  of  the  I967  class  planned  to  take 
jobs  after  graduation)  the  educational  policies  of  the  district  for  the 
last  several  years  have  stressed  individual  development  and  trainino 
for  democratic  citizenship  as  the  goal  of  schooling.  The  lack  of 
ability  grouping  is  consistent  with  this  emphasis. 

Willow  Bend  does  not  start  ability  grouping  (except  for  special 
mathematics  and  reading  classes  for  problem  students)  until  grade  8; 
thus,  I did  notj  directly  observe  any  of  its  effects.  Several  teachers 
in  this  distri|;t  commented  that  the  most  noticeable  effect  of  such 
grouping  was  t6  destroy  student  friendships  that  had  been  constant 
since  kindergarten  but  that  "the  students  didn't  seem  to  really  mind 
after  it  was  Explained  to  them."  It  is  possible  (since  28%  of  the 
1967  graduates  planned  to  go  to  work)  that  secondary  school  ability 
grouping  dlv^ides  students  simply  into  those  who  are  college  bound  and 
those  who  are  employment  bound.  In  this  case,  the  grouping  probably 
reflects  socio-economic  differences  among  the  students.  This  would 
be  consistent  with  fact  that  of  all  the  public  school  districts  in 
my  sample,  Willow  Bend  offers  the  most  vocational  training  courses 
in  secondary  school.  In  this  district  parents  have  very  little  Inter- 
est in  schooling  that  does  not  provide  some  sort  of  job  training  for 
thel r ch i I dren . 

In  Mapleton  School  District,  ability  grouping  clearly  functions 
to  separate  students  on  a socio-economic  basis.  The  sutdents  in  the 
lower  ability  groups  are  openly  acknowledged  to  be  coming  from  the 
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elementary  schools  in  the  poorest  sections  of  the  community,  which 
include  the  small  minority  population.  These  are  the  students  that 
comprise  the  majority  of  the  23%  of  the  I967  graduates  that  planned 
to  go  to  work  immediately,  ^ 


• River,  and  Sycamore  are  communities  with  econom- 

ically, ethnically,  and  raically  mixed  populations.  Of  these  three 
communities  Cedar  Point  has  traditionally  had  the  most  academically- 
oriented  school  curriculum.  The  ability  grouping  system  was  justified 

1 f preparing  students  for  college,  it  is  true  that 

only  11/0  of  the  I967  graduates  planned  to  enter  the  job  market  and 
the  rest  planned  on  college.  However,  the  lower  ability  grouped  stu- 
dents-which  included  a very  high  percentage  of  minority  students--usua- 

n^A  the  drop-out  rate  is  conceded  tobe  high. 

Cedar  Point  School  Board,  however,  has  announced  that  the  ability- 

grouping  system  will  be  completely  dissolved  by  I97I.  The  current 
educational  philosophy  of  Cedar  Point  combines  an  ideology  of 
school ing  as  training  for  college  with  an  emphasis  on  training  for 
democratic  citizenship  and  individual  development.  This  results 
in  a philosophy  that  college  is  a "right"  for  allthe  students  in  the 


• ^ ® ^ ^ ^ Vi^  I I III  L I I 

community.  Consistent  with  this  viewpoint  is  the  fact  that  although 
there  is  much  discussion  of  vocational  training  in  the  district  only 


b/o  of  the  weekly  curriculum  hours  are  devoted  to  vocational  courses. 


^ Some  members  of  the  Sycamore  educational  system  see  the  community 
as  judging  "the  effectiveness  of  the  school  in  terms  of  the  product 
w ich  It  receives  in  the  work  world."  For  a number  of  years  the  maior 
preoccupation  of  the  school  system  seems  to  have  been  with"discipl Ine." 

A survey  among  administration  and  teachers  in  the  Sycamore  system  re- 
veals  two  strongly  opposed  views  about  schooling;  one  view  emphasizes 
control  of  students.  Everyone  seems  to  agree  that  poor  and  minority 
stu  ents  receive  the  worst  education  and  present  the  greatest  discipli- 
nary and  educational  problems.  Sycamore  had  de  facto  segregation  by 
schools  and  within  .schools  trhough  ability  grouping.  Most  teachers  seem 
to  expect  that  the  lower  ability  groups  will  have  a majority  of  minority 

their  expectations  are  regularly  confirmed.  32%  of  the 
1967  Sycamore  graduates  planned  to  go  to  work  rather  than  to  college 
after  high  school.  However,  the  ratio  of  weekl y curr icul urn  hours  of 
vocational  courses  was  no  higher  (5%)  than  in  Cedar  Grove  where  only 
11/0  of  the  students  planned  to  go  to  work.  It  is  clear  that  the  edu- 
cational .system  is  concerned  wi  th  training  its  students  niether  for 
jobs  nor  for  col  lege.  Considering  the  amount  of  physical  and  verbal 
violence  that  character iz.es  student-teacher,  district  administration- 
teacher  organization  and  school  board-parent  group  confrontations 
the  educationalsystem  does  not  seem  to  be  using  schooling  as  a place 
to  tram  for  democratic  citizenship  either.  There  seems  tobe  no 
clear  statement  that  can  be  made  about  the  Sycamore  School  District's 
purpose  of  schooling.  The  function  of  ability  grouping 
within  this  context  would  appear  to  be  mainly  be  a convenient  method 
of  segregating  the  poor  and  minority  students  who  are  thought  of  as 
most  likely  to  cause  trouble. 


Considering  the  open  communtiy  opposition  to  desegregation  of  Ash 
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River  elementary  schools  and  the  partial  segregation  of  minority  students 
by  ability  grouping  within  the  secondary  schools,  the  School  Board  appears 
to  have  two  educational  goals,  one  for  racial  minority  students  and  a 
second  for  white  students.  3T/o  of  the  I967  Ash  River  graduates  planned 
to  seek  employment.  Since  less  than  24%  of  the  total  student  body  is 
black,  many  of  the  students  planning  to  work  are  white.  The  Ash  River 
District  is  second  only  to  Willow  Bend  in  the  ratio  of  weekly  curri-^ 
culum  hours  devoted  to  vocational  courses  (15%).  Thus,  one  of 'the  functions 
of  schooling  would  appear  to  be  training  for  jobs.  However,  even  voca- 
tional courses  require  basic  educational  skills  and  the  students  at  se- 
gregated Arthur  School  consistently  test  at  three  grade  levels  below 
State  reading  norms  for  their  grade.  The  drop-out  rate  of  black  students 
before  the  grade  levels  are  reached  (where  vocational  courses  are  avail- 
able) I s predi ctably  high.  One  can  hypothesize  that  Ash  River  is  train- 
ing Its  black  students  for  second-class  citizenship. 


The  educational  goals  of  a particular  district  are  important  aspects 
of  the  school  structure;  the  district  board  decides  whether  there  will  be 
a ''Ity  grouping,  and  this  in  turn  plays  a major  role  in  determining  how 
teachers  will  treat  different  students  in  the  classroom.  Obvously  there 
are  many  teachers  who,  even  within  the  confines  of  this  st ructured 's i tu- 
ation,  choose  not  to  differentiate  their  students  on  such  a basis.  Those 
teachers,  however,  who  do  wish  to  express  anger,  disdain,  contempt  or  con- 
descion  towards  poor,  minority,  or  less  capable  students  have  an  ideal 
situation  provided  for  them. 


There  are,  of  course,  other  classroom  methods  available  to  teachers 
who  wish  to  be  punitive,  hostile,  or  moralistic.  Student  conduct  codes 
are^  frequently  subjectively  interpreted  by  teachers.  Many  teachers  speak 
of  defiance  on  the  part  of  the  students  but  one  teacher  may  interpret 
unpleasant  facial  expressions  as  defiance  and  another  may  reserve  that 
term  (and  the  subsequent  punishment)  for  actual  assault.  A teacher  mav 
refer  students  wi t h d i sci p 1 i ne  problems  to  be  counselor  or  community 
worker  or  to  a principal  or  vice  principal.  A teacher  may  either  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  combine  behavior  grades  with  scholastic  grades. 


Thus  a student's  participation  is  affected  in  both  curricular  and 


curricular  activities  that  depend  on  specific  minimum  grade  point  aver- 
ages. However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  successful  use  of  all  these 
methods  depends  on  at  least  tacit  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  par-” 
ticular  school  and  ultimately  of  the  school  districts. 
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A SCURCt  OF  CHANGE  iN  EDUCATcON 


I major  source  cf  change  in  U.  S,  education  is  new  policies  intro” 

I duced  at  the  National  and  State  levels  In  an  attempt  to  deal  with  large- 

' scale  problemSo  In  such  areas  as  welfare,  agriculture,  and  roads  both 

policy  and  control  over  the  implementation  of  the  policies  have  shifted 
i from  local  to  state  and  national  authorities„  Although  local  control 

I is  still  far  more  extensive  in  the  area  of  education  there  is  a grow- 

ing trend  to  transfer  control  in  this  level  also  to  sources  outside  of 
the  community.  Local  communities  set  educational  policy  but  they  do 
so  within  the  standards  set  by  State  policies. 

The  most  conspicuous  current  example  of  a change  in  educational 
policy  at  the  National  level  v^hich  is  affecting  local  school  policies 
is  school  desegregation.  The  policy  was  stated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1954,  and  translated  in  federal  legislation  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  In  the  State  In  which  this  study  was  done,  the  State  Board 
of  Education  in  1 962  forma  1 1 i^ed  a policy  favoring  the  elimination 
of  existing  segregation  and  curbing  any  tendency  toward  its  growth. 

In  1963?  the  State  Supreme  Court  issued  a decision  which  stated,  in 
part.  School  Boards  must  take  steps,  insofar  as  is  reasonably  feasibly 
to  alleviate  racial  imbalance  in  the  schools  regardless  of  cause."  Both 
national  and  State  policies  are  thus  clearly  in  favor  of  eliminating 
racial  imbalance  in  the  schools. 

Since  about  1958,  two  of  the  school  districts  in  my  sample,  Ash 
River  and  Cedar  Point,  have  been  subjected  to  pressure  from  various 
groups  within  their  respective  communities  to  change  the  racial  bal- 
ance in  thsir  schoo Is,  By  the  fall  of  1 968 , Cedar  Point  had  com- 
pleted desegregation  of  all  the  public  schools  In  the  district;  Ash 
River  had  desegregated  only  a number  of  the  secondary  schools  in  their 
district.  The  following  brief  comparison  of  the  history  of  the  de- 
segregation struggles  in  these  two  communities  may  present  at  least  a 
partial  picture  of  why  the  clear  messages  of  change  from  the  National 
and  State  level  were  so  differentially  received  by  these  two  districts. 

Cedar  Point 

[ ^ Until  1958,  a conservative  school  board  and  a conservat i ve  edu- 

cational leadership  had  remained  mutually  indifferent  to  the  problems 
f associated  with  the  rapidly  changing  population  of  the  Cedar  Point 

[ schools,  (The  almost  homogeneous  white  community  of  1939  had  by  1964 

I become  one  of  the  most  rac ially  diverse  cities  in  the  entire  region) 

[ The  community's  response  to  change  was  reluctant  and  uneven.  Segre- 

; gated  housing  patterns  were  common;  employment  discrimination  was  wide- 
ly spread  and  social  services  were  poor.  The  dominant  leadership  in  both 

f the  city  and  the  schools  was  reluctant  to  initiate  changes, 

; This  was  the  situation  in  1958  when  the  Cedar  Point  branch  of  the 

r NAACP  addressed  the  school  board  on  the  problem  of  racial  separateness 

; in  the  schools  of  an  interracial  but  segregated  community.  As  a result 
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of  this  presentation  a Citizens  Advisory  Committee  was  formed,  to  formu- 
late specific  recommendat ions-  in  I959  a st i II -rel uctant  board,  per- 
sistently pressured  by  a new  an t i -segregat i on  Superintendent,  adopted 
the  recommendations  which  were  focused  not  on  desegregation  but  on  Com- 
pensatory E'ducation,  including  workshops  in  intergroup  education.  De- 
spite community  and  school  staff  differences,  and  with  the  help  of  a new 
school  board  which  backed  the  superintendent,  ail  these  recommendations 
were  carried  out  in  the  school  5. 


In  1962,  CORE  made  a presentation  to  the  school  board  which  do- 
cumented the  existence  of  identifiable  de  facto  segregated  schools  in 
Cedar  Point,  largely  due  to  the  residential  patterns  of  the  community. 
The  Superintendent's  recommendation  for  a Citiznes  Committee  to  de- 
fine, study,  and  make  suggestions  for  action  was  accepted  by  the  board. 
The  1963  report  of  this  committee  dealt  with  the  twin  problems  of 
compensatory  education  and  desegregation,  and  suggested  various  solu- 
tions. The  community  opposition  to  change  within  the  schools  centered 
around  the  issue  of  changing  boundary  lines  to  alter  the  racial  com- 
position of  the  schools.  A conservative  tax-protest  group  and  a 
Parents  for  Neighborhood  Schools  group  led  the  opposition  to  any 
changes  in  boundary  lines  (or  in  ability-grouping  within  the  schools.) 
Parent-Teacher  organizations  were  dividedin  their  support  for  change 
also,  primarily  along  racial  lines. 

An  alternative  integration  plan  for  the  secondary  schools  was  pro- 
posed by  a Cedar  Point  teacher.  Both  proposals  were  studied  by  a com- 
mittee and  in  1964  the  Superintendent  presented  his  recommendations  for 
an  immediate  reorganization  of  the  Junior  High  Schools,  a compensatory 
education  budget,  a modification  of  the  ability  grouping  system  and  an 
elementary  school  re-districting  plan.  All  but  the  last  were  approved 
unanimously  by  the  board.  (The  one  board  member  who  was  opposed  to  any 
such  changes  resigned  Immediately  before  the  presentation). 

The  opposing  groups  in  the  community,  with  the  encouragement  of 
the  local  newspaper,  launched  a movement  to  recall  the  entire  school 
board.  This  movement  was  also  supported  by  the  Retired  Teachers 
Association,  some  local  professors,  some  unhappy  parents,  and  some 
"liberals"  who  were  apparently  upset  by  integration  in  their  own  home 
town.  A group  supporting  the  new  plan  also  formed  in  the  community, 
composed  of  a wide  representation  of  the  diverse  racial  and  national 
groups  in  Cedar  Grove.  The  chairman  was  a university  professor  and  the 
co-chairman  was  a member  of  the  NAACP.  Since  many  of  the  supporters  of 
the  changes  had  gone  on  vacation,  this  group  (by  various  legal  means) 
delayed  the  recall  e'ection  until  their  supporters  had  returned  in  the 
fall.  Meanwhile  a new  Superintendent  with  a national  pro- i ntegrat i on 
reputation  had  been  hired  by  the  school  board.  Despite  an  intensive 
door-to-door  recall  campaign,  the  voters  chose  to  retain  the  pro-inte- 
gratlon  school  board  by  a vote  of  two  to  one.  The  secondary  schools 
were  integrated. 

After  an  intensive  program  of  community  and  student  preparation,  a 
restructuring  of  the  elementary  schools,  and  a trial  test  by  busing  se- 
lected black  students  to  white  schools,  all  the  elementary  schools  were 
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desegregated  using  complete  two-way  busing  In  the  fall  of  1968.  Although 
only  tentative  evaluations  have  been  made  of  the  results  of  this  total 
schoG  I desegregat  i on  j,  the  s lodent  pC'pu  1 at  I on  rema  i ned  stab  I e in  1 968  (as 
It  had  for  the  prev  10*45  three  years)  at  50%  whitep  41%  black  and  9% 
Oriental . Teacher  turnover  :r.  the  district  also  remained  stable  at  10%, 


There  are^  of  cour^ie,  a number  of  groups  and  many  Individuals  in 
In  the  community  v»/ho  still  oppose  desegregation  and  the  abolition  of 
ability-grouping,  which  Is  the  next  stem  on  the  educational  agenda. 


Ash  River 

in  1958  the  School  Board  for  the  Ash  Rtver  Secondary  School  Dis- 
trict, over  the  protests  of  many  parents,  changed  school  attendance 
boundary  lines  to  imprevei  the  racial  balance  at  a number  of  secondary 
schools.  In  1965  the  elementary  schools  were  unified  also.  At  that 
time,  there  were  also  new  school  board  elections.  These  elections  were 
preceeded  by  a great  deal  o*"  talk  about  unequal  schools  and  about 
a policy  of  Vyforking  toward  Integrated  schools.  The  new  liberal  school 
board  set  a policy  of  trying  to  establish  a better  racial  balance  through 
relieving  overcrov^/ded  conditions  (primarily  at  segregated  black  schools) 
by  one-way  busing  of  black  students  to  under-crowded  white  schools. 

Even  this  mild  move  brought  vigourous  protests  of  "forced  busing"  from 
some  white  parents.  There  were,  however,  no  protests  over  the  busing 
of  white  students  from  one  v/h'jte  elementary  school  to  another  to  relieve 
overcrowd  I ng. 


The  school  board  elections  in  1967  were  fought  on  the  basis  of 
"neighborhood  schools"  and  t’wo  fervent  anlt-buslng  candidates  were 
elected  thus  retaining  a liberal  majority  on  the  board  but  guaranteeing 
that  all  votes  on  integration  Issues  would  be  consistently  split  3 to  2, 
The  only  black  member  of  the  previous  board,  an  outspoken  integrat ional - 
i St , was  defeated. 


Following  this  election,  the  board  meetings  turned  Into  shouting 
r matches  with  members  of  the  audience  and  board  members  themselves  call- 

I Ing  each  other  names,  the  most  printable  of  v\/hlch  were  "bigot,"  "racist," 

and  "communist,"  Both  a tax-payers  group  and  a Parents  for  Neighbor- 
hood Schools  group  were  prominent  at  these  meetings. 

= In  1967s  ^ number  of  related  events  occurred.  Several  parents  of 

[’  children  who  attended  a totally  racially-segregated  elementary  school 

|,  filed  a federal  suit  uemanding  desegregation  of  that  school.  Over  the 

I protests  of  the  dissenting  conservative  minority  the  school  board  accept- 

ed  the  suit's  claim  of  de  facto  segregation  In  the  Ash  River  District 
I and  presented  a desegregation  plan  for  the  entire  District  to  the  court. 

I A court  order  eompelUng  desegregation  and  accepting  the  majority  board's 

i plan  was  handed  down.  The  schools  were  to  be  corpoletely  desegregated 

i within  three  years  beginning  In  the  fall  of  1969»  Meanwhile,  the  largest 

State  professional  association  of  teachers  had  filed  "sanctions"  against 
the  Ash  River  District  stating  that  no  professional  teachers  should 
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School  board  elections  v»^ere  schedy led  for  spring  of  I969.  Shortly 
before  the  elect  I on > the  schcc*  super e ntenden t , in  response  to  state- 
ments by  various  candidates  that  the  national  government  was  o»pposed  to 
busing  and  that  ‘'separate  hut  equal'®  facMlti'es  would  meet  federal 
guidelineSp  sent  a ireqoesi  t''.r  guideline  claE'”  3 f * cat  i on  to  HEWo  The 
reply  from  the  dh'^ecter  of  the  O'ffice  for  Civil  Rights  stated, 

",  , . In  some  communities  such  as  (Ash  River),  the  only  practicable 
way  to  Integrate  the  system  In  the  Immediate  future  Is  by  busing." 
During  the  sam>.  period  a pell  was  taken  of  all  student  body  leaders 
in  the  Ash  River  Schools.  They  unanimously  voted  for  Integration 
even  if  it  meant  busing. 


The  Ethics  Committee  of  the  State  Teacher  Association,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  local  branch,  conducted  two  brief  surveys  of  the  problems 
of  the  school  district.  The  ensuing  report  stated,  ",  , . can  conclud 
only  that  a proper  teaching  situation  for  staff  and  an  effective  learn- 
ing opportunity  for  children  do  not  exist  under  the  current  conditions 
in  the  (Ash  River)  Unified  School  District,"  The  reasons  assigned  for 
this  state  of  affairs  were,  " . , . community  In-fighting,  a split 
board  of  education,  a lack  of  effective  communication  among  leaders, 
and  inadequate  financing," 

The  three  liberal  members  of  the  board  decided  not  to  run  for  re- 
election  and  a solidly  ant i-buslng  board  V\ias  voted  Into  office.  The 
first  action  of  the  new  board  was  to  turn  over  all  the  powers  of  the  sup 
erintendent  (whose  contract  had  three  years  to  run)  to  a deputy  super" 
intendent.  The  Super  1 nte'ndent  was  IjETjlted  to  those  duties  "assigned 
In  writing  by  the  boa3'°d,"  and  the  deputy  V\ias  given  power  to  veto  actions 
by  the  superintendent.  The  board’s  second  action  was  to  veto  the  dis" 
trict’s  desegregation  plan,  that  had  been  scheduled  to  begin  in  the  fall 
of  1969,  A successful  tax-Increase  electloii  In  early  summer  was  taken 
as  an  expression  of  ca'^flde.nce  In  the  ne'w  conservative  board.  The 
Board  then  unan i measly  approved  a modified  busing  plan  based  on  volun- 
tary busing  and  open  enrollment  In  certain  schools.  Essentially  this 
would  involve  the  busing  of  black  students  to  less  crowded  white 
schools.  Whether  such  a plan  will  meejt  federal  guidelines  has  not 
yet  been  determined. 

In  these  brief  accounts  of  the  history  of  the  desegregation  in  the 
two  districts,  ft  Is  clear  that  both  districts  shared  several  elements. 
Very  little  change  occJirred  in  the  segregation  situation  in  either  dis- 
trict until  members  oT  the  rriInGrtty  groups  began  to  apply  pressure  to 
the  educational  establishment.  In  both  districts,  when  the  movers  of 
change  encountered  opposition  they  resorted  to  the  courts.  When  the 
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conservative  polity  were  subject  to  pressure,  they  appealed  to  the  elec" 
torate.  The  assurnpt Ion  v^as  that  the  majority  of  the  voters  would  support 
de  facto  segregation;  this  seems  to  be  a reasonable  assumption  in  con~ 
temporary  U.  S.  5n  both  districts,  tne  teachers  as  a group  did 

not  take  a very  positive  part  In  the  fight  for  desegregation.  Some 
teachers  supported  the  change;  some  supported  de  facto  segregation; 
most  did  nothing.  This  Is  consist6jnt  with  the  tradition  that  teachers 
should  be  non-political,  as  a matter  of  se  1 1'- interest  if  nothing  else, 
because  their  Jobs  are  vulnerable. 

In  most  other  respects  the  wo  districts  are  very  different.  Ash 
River  has  a large  v/hite  working-class  population,  many  from  Southern 
areas  of  the  U,  S. , who  are  openly  racially  prejudiced.  They  also  have 
\ a great  deal  of  ambivalence  about  the  proper  goal  of  education,  which 

they  see  primarily  as  a source  of  better  Jobs.  Cedar  Grove  has  a mixed 
population  which  includes  a great  number  of  college-educated  people. 

They  are  more  concerned  about  the  lowering  of  educational  standards  rather 
then  the  mixing  of  racial  groups. 

The  majority  of  the  A,sh  River  cornmuntiy  appears  to  interpret  indi- 
vidual rights  as  their  right  not  to  have  their  children  forced  to  asso- 
ciate in  school  with  "inferior'*  people.  Some  verbatim  statements  from 
my  notes  on  a school  board  meeting  in  Ash  River  supply  a more  vivid 
picture  of  the  general  community  feelings.  The  quotes  are  from  an 
emergency  Ash  River  school  bos^rd  meeting  called  in  response  to  the  filing 
of  a federal  suit  to  compel  desegregation.  Audience  members  spoke  to 
the  board.  One  black  man  In  the  audience  began  by  pointing  out  that 
the  parents  who  had  filed  a suit  were  trying  to  work  through  legal, 
peaceful  means,  "if  this  doesn’t  work,  they’ 11  damn  well  have  to  try 
something  else."  At  this  point  there  was  a great  out-cry  from  the  (lar- 
gely white)  audience,  "Watch  that  languagel"  "There's  ladies  in  the 
house.'  "Shut  up  and  sit  dov>/nl"  The  man  concluded  his  speech  by  say- 
ing, Either  you  do  something  about  the  schools  or  we'll  do  something 
about  the  schools!" 


A white  woman  then  snatched  the  microphone  av/ay  from  the  next 
speaker  and  began  an  impassioned  statement,  the  gist  of  which  was 
that  the  mothers  v^ho  had  filed  the  suit  v^iere  ant  1 -Ameri can.  She 
continued;  "WeJ_re  the  majority,  S speak  for  the  majority.  Anyone 
who  wants  to  destroy  the  establishment  inst I tuti  ons. , .who  attacks  our 
American  values,  our  police  department i s ant i -American,  We  are 
the  majority.  You  have  to  listen  to  not  them."  (The  audience 
applauds  and  stomps.) 

in  Cedar  Grove  the  individual's  rights  appear  to  be  interpreted 
as  his  right  to  associate  with  anyone  they  choose.  The  school  board 
in  Cedar  Point,  while  not  in  perfect  agreement,  was  apparently  able  to 
reach  a consensus  of  the  majority  of  the  time.  The  Ash  River  school 
board  after  I967  always  contained  two  violently  opposed  viewpoints. 

The  superintendent's  office,  which  can  be  an  important  force  in 
effecting  change  in  school  policies  and  In  providing  direction  to  the 
local  citizenry,  did  exactly  this  in  Cedar  Point.  Beginning  in  1962  the 
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C6<J'3r  Point  school  super  so  tcndcnt  wrote  s weekly  colurnn  in  ^ locel  news* 
paper  (v^hlch  frequently  disagreed  with  his  policies)  that  served  both  to 
explain  educational  changes  tc  the  general  public  and  to  influence  their 
attituae  toward  such  changes.  In  Ash  River,  as  the  Ethics  Conimisslon 
pointed  out  In  their  report,  there  has  been  a consistent  lack  of  com- 
munication among  the  educational  leaders  and  between  them  and  the  com- 
munity. Although  the  Ash  River  Super’ intendent  supported  the  desegre- 
gation plan,  It  Is  clear  from  his  subsequent  replacement  by  one  of  his 

deputies,  that  the  district  administration  wasnot  in  agreement  with  the 
policy. 

Among  the  many  other  specific  factors  that  influenced  the  attitudes 
of  the  two  communities,  their  general  openness  to  national  Influences 
seems  Important.  The  presence  of  a nationally-oriented  university  witHn 
the  Cedar  Point  community,  the  resulting  economic  dependence  of  many  of 
Us  members  on  the  Federal  Government  and  the  consequent  relative 
familiarity  of  the  community  with  interests  beyond  the  local  level  un- 
doubtedly helped  make  the  community  less  resistant  to  educational  and 
social  change.  Furthermore,  not  only  did  the  initial  challenges  to 
segregation  within  the  community  come  from  two  nat i ona 1 1 y—based  groups 
but  members  of  these  groups  continued  to  be  active  throughout  the  de- 
segregation process.  The  prestige  and  moral  support  provided  by  these 
groups  was  considerable.  In  Ash  River,  there  appear  to  have  been  no 
connections  to  nationally  based,  organizations.  It  is  doubtful  if  such 
groups  can  command  any  prestige  In  the  locally  focused  population  of 
Ash  River,  perhaps  not  even  among  the  minority  groups  that  they  should 
represent.  There  is  another  sizable  minority  group  In  Ash  River  be- 
sides blacks.  This  group  either  stayed  totally  uninvolved  or  sided  with 
the  anti-Integrationists.  Apparently  they  also  felt  threatened  by  change 
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Israel  and  the  United  States:  Education  in  Perspective 


; 


A general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  being  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  the  Le- 
gislature shall  encourage  by  all  suitable  means  the  promotion  of  intel- 
lectual, scientific,  moral  and  agricultural  improvement,"  (State  Con- 
stitution, "Education"  19th  Century) 

"The  public  school  is  an  instrument  of  social  policy.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  instruments  society  has  at  hand  to  preserve  its 
heritage  and  to  direct  its  orderly  evolution,  , . " (State  School  Board 
Association,  I969) 

"The  purpose  of  public  education  in  the  United  States  of  America 
is  to  promote  the  fullest  possible  development  of  the  skills,  attitudes, 
knowledge  and  conduct  of  each  child,  so  that  he  may  live  effectively  as 
a responsible  member  of  our  society."  (Basic  Course  of  Study-- 1 968-69) 

"If  education  has  a purpose  that  can  be  defined  in  a single  sentence, 
it  is  to  prepare  students  for  successful  pursuit  of  life  in  an  adult 
society,"  The  key  requirements  is  ",  . , preparation  for  making  suf- 
ficient money  to  meet  one’s  needs,"  (Newspaper  Editorial,  I968) 

"Right  now  the  kids  should  be  learning  the  tools  of  learning 
--the  three  R’s,  the  principles  of  physics,  astronomy,  geography-- 
factual  subjects  that  don't  require  value  Judgments,"  (Newspaper 
Columnist  on  Elementary  Education,  1968) 


"Schools  are  traditionally  concerned  with  the  3 R's.  In  . , , 
school  districts  across  the  nation,  the  newly-stated  focus  Is  on  the 
2 C ’ s--Curr 1 cul urn  and  Counseling,"  (Newspaper  Education  writer,  I968) 


I 


"We’re  supposed  to  make  ladies  and  gentlemen  out  of  them,  no 
matter  how  long  or  tough  the  task.  Above  all , we’re  expected  to  make 
them  learned,"  (State  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  I968) 
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As  one  reads  di^tr^'et  policy  statements  ^ talks  to  teachers  and 
a.imsni  strators , scans  t:io  nieV'^spapers , and  peruses  the  voluminous  lit' 
erature  on  '“Cucatson,  tre  stated  funcxions  of  schooling  fall  roughly 
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The  first  catetgory  provides  the  most  outstanding  common  denominator 
of  education  !n  Israel  and  the  United  States,  as  st  probably  does  for 
ail  educational  systems,,  Nevertheless  ^ training  for  citizenship  in 
the  two  societies  is  conducted  according  to  different  styles  and  by 
different  means.  This  is  not  due  to  different  educational  philosophies 
per  se,  but  rathe*”  to  different  definitions  or  conceptualizations  of 
citizenship,  which  are  in  turn  due  to  the  fact  that  the  two  societies 
are  at  different  stages  sociopolitical  development:  Israel  is  a new 

nation  in  which  the  conformity  and  allegiance  of  Its  citizens  are 
still  being  sought 3 v;h;le  in  the  United  States  the  central  (federal) 
state  is  on  the  verge  of  completing  its  entrenchment.  In  Israel,  the 
central  state  continues  to  share  decision-making  and  implementation  with 
local  boundary-syste.ms , While  this  Is  also  true  in  the  United  States, 
the  area  in  which  local  nexuses  retain  decision-making  autonomy  has 
shrunk  rapidly  during  the  recent  years.  Rhetoric  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding and  espite  the  absence  of  a clearly  defined  bureaucratic 
style  in  this  regard,  there  are  very  few  spheres  of  social  activity  in 
which  local  boundary  systems  in  the  United  States  retain  autonomy  in 
deicsion-making  and  imp ! ementat ion.  The  structure  of  education  and 
educational  curriculum  are  among  the  few  remaining  bastions  of  local 
autonomy  In  United  States  society.  However,  as  was  seen  in  the  pre- 
vious chapter  on  sources  of  change  In  United  States  education,  the  days 
of  such  autonomy  appear  to  be  numbered.,  As  the  pressures  toward  racial 
integration  increase  from  the  central  state,  the  responses  of  the  petty 
states  wl 11  become  Increasingly  uniform.  If  racial  and  ethnic  integra- 
tion of  the  schools  are  the  Spring  of  United  States  education,  can  cen- 
tralized curricular  reform  and  homogeneity  be  far  behind? 


I 


Corresponding  to  Israel's  status  as  a new  nation,  training  for  ci- 
tizenship focuses  on  legitimating  ideology.  The  sense  of  "being  Israeli" 
still  has  to  be  implarfteci  in  the  country"  s growing  citizenry,  together 
with  correspond i ng  resolutions  of  the  definitions  of  Jeivs i hness , the  pro- 
blems of  relations  betv/een  Israel  as  a Jev\'ish  state  and  Jews  outside  Israel, 
and  the  contradictions  between  Israel's  sel f -def i n i t i on  as  a democracy 
and  its  apart  he  i d system,,  The  peculiar  nature  of  these  problems  in 
Israel  forces  Its  educational  system  to  focus  on  the  past  in  its  quest 
for  rational  legitimacy,  as  seems  to  happen  in  most  new  nations  though 
the  specific  problems  vary.  The  thorn ines,s  of  the  problem  of  apart hei,d_ 
in  Israel  is  best  illustrated  by  the  foliowingo  During  Cohen’s  last 
few  days  In  Israel  (and  after  his  report  was  completed  and  sent  to  the 
typist),  he  succeeded  in  holding  a series  of  interviews  with  several 
cabinet  ministers.  Each  of  these  intervievv/s  began  with  a description 
of  the  method  used  in  the  research  in  Israel  and  the  United  States. 

(It  vvas  a welcome  confirmation  of  the  method  when  each  of  the  cabinet 
ministers  said  that  it  was  nothing  new  to  him  since  he  lived  it  daily.) 

The  discussion  was  then  .shifted  to  the  problem  of  centralization;  each 
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answered  to  direct  questioning  that  centralization  was  a conscious  and 
deliberate  policy  of  the  Israeli  state  But  the  most  revealing  material 
came  in  connection  with  discussions  V\/ith  each  of  these  ministers  about 
the  major  problems  of  his  ministry  and  its  relationship  to  educationo 
Not  once  did  any  of  these  ministers  mention  Arabs,  whether  in  or  outside 
Israel  5 each  spoke  as  though  only  Jews  lived  in  Israel. 


While  it  would  take  us  too  far  afield  to  analyze  the  relationship 
between  this  and  the  society's  ideology  orientation  to  the  past,  it  is 
probably  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  a comparable  state  of  affairs 
once  existed  in  the  United  States;  in  all  likelihood,  there  was  un- 
doubtedly once  a time  when  white  United  States  citizens  could  discuss 
education  and  other  spheres  of  social  activity  in  terms  that  implied 
that  only  white  people  Mved  in  the  United  States.  That  this  is  im- 
possible in  1969”"for  whatever  reason— is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  This 
is  an  important  aspect  of  a state's  legitimation,  to  which  insufficient 
attention  has  been  paid,  that  the  dominant  groups  in  a nat ion--wh i ch 
is  always  a heterogeneous  entity"”are  able  and  willing  to  speak  and 
think  (if  not  act,  though  actions  have  a way  of  lagging  behind  rhetoric) 
of  all  the  groups  in  the  society  in  terms  which  suggest  that  all  are 


equally  Integral  parts  of  the  society.  The  verbal  ferment  and  it: 


associated  unrest  in  contemporary  United  States  society  are  important 
aspects  of  the  final  throes  of  the  central  state's  legitimation;  there 
is  not  society  in  history  that  has  accomplished  this  without  turmoil. 


it  is  suggested  here  that  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  United 
States  education  has  shifted  from  training  for  citizenship  through  legi- 
timating ideology  to  a training  which  emphasizes  the  forms  of  partici- 
pation. This  is  not  to  say  that  United  States  society  is  one  In  which 
people  do  or  do  not  participate  in  the  governance  of  the  body  politic. 

It  i s to  say,  instead,  that  those  who  speak  in  the  name  of  the  state  seem 
to  feci  that  the  state  has  won  its  battle  of  attrition  against  local 
boundary  systems,  that  the  loyalty  and  allegiance  of  the  polity  have  been 
secured,  and  that  the  polity  can  at  least  by  allowed  to  feel  that  they 
can  participate  in  the  political  process.  As  Mrs.  Fredrickson  has  shown 
in  the  material  gathered  in  the  United  States,  the  current  "unrest"  in 
United  States  secondary  schools  and  colleges  and  universities  must  be 
regarded  as  a payoff  of  this  training  for  citizenship.  That  this  pay- 
off is  regarded  as  neither  undesirable  nor  as  threatening  to  the  stabi- 
lity of  the  political  order  of  the  society  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  not  been  suppressed  by  the  nation's  rulers--who  could 
probably  do  so  in  a matter  of  hours,  or  at  most  days,  if  they  really 
wanted  to.  It  seems  apparent  that  the  nation's  rulers  are  not  feeling 
excessively  threatened  by  the  symptomatology  of  the  most  rapid  change 
the  world  has  ever  known.  (From  the  point  of  view  of  the  tot a I society 
and  Its  evolution,  the  perorations  of  the  local  chieftains  of  the  petty 
states  are  relatively  umimportant 


Thus,  as  Mrs.  Fredrickson  has  shown,  and  as  documented  above  In  the 
chapter  on  "Training  for  Opinions,"  such  training  may  focus  on  the  stu”* 
dents'  proper  relationto  authority,  democratic  participation,  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship,  patriotism,  law  and  order,  or  manners 
and  morals,  depending  on  the  particular  district  and  school.  Since  this 
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uniform  curricula  would  also  havs  to  oppose  the  uniform  across-the-board 
training  for  the  United  States  version  of  citizenship  in  all  schools 
regardless  of  socioeconomic,  racial,  ethnic,  and  other  criteria  by  which 
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^ Where  Israel  and  the  United  States  show  their  greatest  difference 
in  the  educational  sphere  is  in  connection  with  the  second  rateqorv 
namely,  indWidyal  development,  in  Israel,  as  has  been  seen,  tL  empha:  , 

on  ^ the  group,  espcsally  the  religious  <3nd  national  entity, 
This  IS  consonant ^with^ society's  orientation  to  the  past  and  Its  status 
S3  a new  nation.  In  which  the  sense  of  the  group  must  be  established  and 
implanted.  In  the  United  States,  consonant  with  Its  affluence  and 
status  as  an  established  nat  n which  the  sense  of  society  appears 

to  have  been  firmly  established  in  the  minds  of  the  pol  I ty”’“‘the  society 
has  been  able  to  allow  the  individual  free  play  in  his  self-realization 
and  In  the  fulfillment  of  his  potentials.  It  Is  not  accidental  that 
as  this  nas  been  achieved  In  the  United  States,  It  has  also  achieved  the 
statu.s  of  being  the  rnost  creative  society  in  the  contemporary  V'/or1d, 
Creativity  i s an  individual  act,  and  it  can  only  take  place  when  Indi- 
viduals reel  free.  Such  freedom,  it  would  seem  from  this  research 
IS  an  accompaniment  of  a strong  centralized  state  in  its  late  staqes  of 
development.  Correspondingly , the  lack  of  creativity  and"TiT g i na 1 i ty 
in  the  arts  or  sciences  in  Israel  must  be  seen  as  an  accornpsn Iment  of 
the  emphasis  of  the  group's  importance  over  the  individual  's  and  of  a 
young  state  which  cannot  a1lov\/  the  individual  completely  free  play 
over  his  thoughts  and  energies,  si nce~“f rorri  the  point  of  view  of  such 
a state-'-they  cannot  be  trus"  ' 


Individual  development  and  a quality  education  are  extremely  impre- 
cise  terms,  A stated  emphasis  on  Individual  development  by  a school 
district  in  the  United  States  may  mean  the  number  of  Art  and  Music  courses 
m the  currlculunio  It  may  refer  to  the  number  of  special  classes  for 
students  with  various  problems,  physical  and  social.  It  may  refer  to 
the  amount  of  student  counseling  available  in  a school.  Sometimes  It 
refers  to  the  amount  of  discussion  allowed  in  a classroom  or  to  the  degree 
of  informality  encouraged  between  students  and  teachers.  It  may  also 
refer^to  none  of  these  but  may  be  a rhetorical  stance  taken  by  a school 
district  in  line  with  some  current  U,  $.  ideologies  about  education. 


Quality  education  means  exactly  what  its  user  chooses  it  to  mean 
It  IS  currently  often  used  In  the  United  States  in  one  type  of  communitv 
conflict  relation  to  schooling,  '-^s  in  the  phrase,  "Our  concern  is  with 
quality  education,  not  integration  " 


^Quality  education  in  Israel,  on  the  other  lujnd,  has  a very  different 
meaning.  It  refers  to  certification  of  teachers  and  other  personnel 
not  to  curricular  conte:nt.  In  addition,  it  refers  also  to  the  organiza- 
uon  of  schools  and  grades,  as  In  connection  with  the  Educational  Reform 
Bill  of  1968,  The  two  concerns  in  Israel  are  treated  as  one,  however. 

As  schools  are  being  reorganized,  the  major  concern  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education  has  been  with  the.  training  of  teachers  to  fill  posts  in  the  new 
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scheme  of  things.  Fof  example,  at  a meeting  of  one  committee  charged 
with  revising  the  criteria  for  certification  of  teachers  in  Israel, 
one  member  of  the  committee  mentioned  that  many  teachers  who  are  cer"” 
tiffed  to  teach  arithmetic  are  neither  Interested  in  this  subject  nor 
gualifled  to  teach  it.  The  man  was  simply  disregarded  and  the  guibbling 
over  reguirements  for  teacher  training  proceeded  as  though  he  had  not 
spoken  at  all. 

When  the  results  of  the  content  analysis  of  district  policy  state- 
ments and  directives  are  analyzed,  the  relation  of  these  five  stated 
fuctions  to  other  aspects  of  a district's  oolicies  may  become  clear. 
However , a count  was  taken  of  the  frequency  of  these  five  functions' 
mention  in  the  official  publications  of  policy  and  rules  from  seven 
public  school  districts,  one  religious  school  system  and  one  county 
central  education  office  in  the  United  States.  The  results  are  use- 
ful only  for  their  suggestiveness.  There  has  been  insufficient  time  to 
analyze  the  results  of  the  ocntent  analyses  of  Israeli  educational 
materials  tc  compare  them  with  United  States  data.  However?  other 
than  vocational  schools  and  the  schools  of  the  kibbutzim,  in  which 
emphasis  is  clearly  on  Job  training,  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  resolution  of  the  problem  of  education  for  university  or 
Jobs  In  elementary  schools.  Secondary  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
unqualifiedly  training  grounds  for  university  education. 

Only  the  Cedar  Point  policy  statement  mentions  training  for  Jobs 
more  than  twice.  Ash  River,  Mapleton  and  the  County  do  not  mention 
Job  training.  Only  Pine  Grove,  Cedar  Point  and  Sycamore  mention 
preparation  for  college  more  than  once.  Ash  River,  Willow  Bend, 
the  County  and  Laurel  Creek  do  not  refer  to  college,  in  many  dis- 
tricts the  number  of  high  school  graduates  (in  I967)  who  were  em- 
ployment-bound and  the  number  of  times  that  training  for  jobs  is 
mentioned  as  an  educational  goal  do  not  often  seen  to  be  relaxed. 

Ash  River  had  37%  of  their  graduates  planning  on  employment,  yet 
their  official  educational  policy  does  not  mention  Job  training.  Only 
11%  of  Cedar  Point's  graduates  were  planning  on  Jobs  yet  references  to 
Job  training  appear  three  times  as  often  as  references  to  preparation 
for  college.  One  possible  explanation  for  this  discrepancy  is  that  it 
may  be  a reflection  of  Cedar  Point's  response  to  the  national  education- 
al concern  in  recent  years  for  Job  training  in  secondary  schools.  The 
Ash  River  educational  establishment  as  well  as  the  community  have  been 
markedly  slow  in  their  response  to  changing  educational  concerns  on  the 
national  level.  (Cf.  the  chapter  "One  Source  of  Change").  Next  to  Ash 
River,  Sycamore  had  the  most  graduates  who  were  planning  on  V\/ork,  (32%) 
yet^their  policy  mentions  college  more  than  twice  as  frequently  as  Jobs. 
Again,  Sycamore  District  has  not  been  particularly  responsive  to  the 
changes  on  the  national  level. 

Pine  Grove  School  District  regularly  sends  from  85  to  90  per  cent 
of  their  graduates  to  college  and  this  Is  reflected  in  their  policy 
statements  as  well  as  in  their  highly  academic  program. 

Both  Ash  River  and  the  County  define  their  educational  goals  al- 
most totally  as  qua  I tiy  education.  The  County  probably  prefers  to  make 
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gemri^jUze^d  ed^cmimal  vt.-7.Cfjrier:ts  be.-;c*u3-,  ihey  are  speaking  fv-r  a very 
large^nuffibar  r>f  dssparale  school  districts.  The  Ash  ftcver  Sohool  District 
represents  a highly  heterogerfet^ys  popy'iat  ion.  Since  the  Ash  River  edu" 

Cdt  Boi^a  S establ  sshient  i s at  presvrst  far  ?r.ore  concerned  with  the  desires 

conf  I { ct 5 ng  kx;a*  groyps  than  wuh  either  state  or  nation- 
•educational  pollc-es,  they  possibly  feel  safest  casting  educational 
an« 1 s Into  the  vague s t pos^jblf  terns , 


There  is  one  other  finding  some.  Interests  Christian  School  Sys- 
tera  emphasizes  citizenship  «$  an  educational  goal  much  more  than  any  other 
district.  From  ob.servat  fens  in  Christi.an  School,,  and  as  might  be  ex- 
pected where  education  is  seen  a,s  a part  of  religions  training,  citizen- 
ship in  this  system  me, ans  training  «tu.dsnts  in  the  proper  relationship 
to  institutionalized  authority.  It  is  important  to  note  here  the  strik- 
ing simf  larlty  between  ediK,atio.n  In  the  Christian  School  In  the  United  ' 
^tates  sample  .and  education  in  Israel  general  ly.  While  it  is  true  that 
this  simi  larrty  cm  be  attributed  In  part  to  the  strong  rel  igious 
emphasis  m Israels  educaticng  the  matter  Is  somewhat  more  complex. 

As  noted  at  the  outset  of  this  report , when  discussing  the  role  of 
re  igjon  sn  new  nations  p religsoys  values  and  Ideology  are  always  irri" 
portant  aspects  of  new  nations'  search  for  legit Imat con.  Among  reli” 
gion  s features  Vi/hcch  mpakes  St  admiryably  suited  to  this  is  its  empha- 
sis  on  the  supersedence  of  group  relaflons  over  the  Importance  of  the 
mdividual^cn  hes  own  right,  ThuSp  what  is  necessary  in  this  connection 
IS  to ^ exam  me  the  values  inherent  In  religion  per  se„  regardless  of 
denommationp  and  its  role  In  new  and  established  nations. 


8n  each  school  district  sampled  for  this  study  In  the  United  States 
there  were  segrnents^of  the  educational  establishment  and  of  the  popula-' 
tfion  that^were  committed  to  a belief  that  one  of  the  above  functions 
was  the  single  goal  of  schooling. 


Conflicts  arising  from  these  different  views  and  from  their  im- 
plementation m the  United  States  usually  revealed  two  opposed  pos!” 
tionsj  those  who  favored  "basics'”  and  those  who  favored  "frills" 

was  frequently  associated  with  strong  statements 
about  the  3 R s,  discipline,  morality  and  group  conformity.  This  po- 
SI  ion  was  o ten  summas Ized  under  the  phrase  quailty  education.  Those 
who  favored  frills  emphasized  fylfHIIng  Individual  potential,  creativ 
itv,^ individual  maximization  and  the  2 C”s,  counseling  and  varried 

de™Lp^:::;-;“  ““  f-'-^^ly  su™,arized  „nder  the  phrase 


While  these  differing  opinions  about  the  functions  of  schoolinq 
were  the  focus  of  conflict  within  communities  they  do  not  sufficiently 
for  the  perceptible  ambivalence  and  the  Intense  emotionality  and 

about  schooling.  These  feelings  were 
particularly  marked  when  conflicts  were  centered  a,bout  issues  s«jch  as 
neighborhood  schools  localcontrol  of  the  schools,  desegregation  and' 
busing.  The  strong  feeling  surrounding  all  conflicts  over  schooling  and 
particularly  those  associated  with  local  control  issues  can  be  concept 
tuahzed  as  deriving  from  the  unstated  functions  of  schooling  and  the 
role  of  the  school  as  a transition  Institution  In  our  society. 
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Na*,.iond1  csnd  st3ts  ©cluc^t ionsl  pol  iciesp  even  In  the  sttenueted 
form  in  which  they  continue  to  appear  In  many  schooisp  stress  univer- 
.sainstlc  as  opposed  to  particularistic  values;  they  Introduce  students 
r3on""!oca1  Ideas  and  interests  p and  train  students  for  loyalties 


to 


to  loci  beyond  the  family  and  local  community.  Schooling  thus  becomes 
a stress  point  In  the  relationship  between  the  Individual p the  family 
and  the  community. 


Schools  not  only  remove  children  from  the  home  but  they  subvert 
the  training  of  the  home.  The  family  and  neighborhood  values  and  the 
ethnicp  racial  and  class  prejucides  and  blasses  which  children  bring 
to  school  are  Frequently  In  conflict  with  national  and  state  education" 
al  policies^  The  resolution  of  this  conflict  is  perhaps  the  main 
responsibility  of  the  elected  laymen  who  compose  the  district  School 
Board.  HoweveTp  In  view  of  the  latter“s  general  commitment  to  local  and 
particularistic  InterestSp  are  they  capable  of  resolving  this  conflict? 

School  board  members  reflect  the  anxiety  and  ambivalence  of  the 
electorate.  In  normal  times,  when  "things  are  going  all  right," 
school  board  elections  are  not  particularly  important  in  the  poll" 
tical^life  of  a community.  In  times  of  national  change,  school  board 
elections  reflect  the  pressure  of  these  changes  on  the  local  communi" 
ties  and  become  the  focus  of  conflicts  between  various  segments  of  the 
local  population,  as  discussed  In  the  previous  chapter.  The  fate  of 
school  tax  Increases  and  bond  issues  which  are  presented  to  the 
district  electorate  also  reflect  community  feelings  about  change. 

One  of  the  most  frequently  offered  explanations  for  the  failure 
of  a majority  of  school  tax  increases  and  bond  issues  in  the  last 
several  years  is  that  local  electorates  are  using  such  issues  to 
express  their  d i ssat I sfactjon  with  national  changes  which  they  do  not 
feel  they  have  the  power  to  oppose  directly.  Because  there  remains 
more  local  control  over  schooling  than  m most  other  areas  in  U.  S. 
life,  it  Is  In ^ this  area  that  people  feel  they  can  directly  affect  the 
outcome  of  an  issue  through  voting.  Thus,  a negative  vote  on  a local 
school  tax  increase  may  reflect  negative  feelings  about  state  or  na^ 
tional  tax  increases  as  well  as  other  non"f inancial  issues. 

This  is  qualitatively  different  from  the  situation  in  a society  like 
Israel,  where  localized  (particularistic)  Interests  are  vested  In  soci- 
al ly^^rather  than  geographically  or  terri torlal ly“"based  groups.  In- 
dividuals can  be  educated  or  influenced  to  vote  in  particular  v\/ays,  as 
evidenced  by  school  districts  In  V\/hlch  people  have  voted  for  the  direct 
implementation  of  Integration  policies.  (In  this  connection,  it  can  be 
said  that  the  most^serious  failure  of  the  United  States  government  has 
been  its  lack  of  vigor  and  seriousness  in  using  the  propaganda  and 
educational  resources  available  to  It  In  influencing  such  voting  patterns.) 
Social ly»based^ vested  interests”»e.g. , kibbutz  federations,  religious 
fact  ions ethn i c divi sions“™lnvo1ve  vastly  different  processes  in  power 
Ltokeiages,  no>t  the  least  important  of  which  is  the  secrecy  and  privacy 
in  negotiations  between  them  and  the  central  state.  More  importantly, 
however,  socially-based  boundary  systems^-e.g. , caste  divisions  in  Is- 
rael and  the  United  States““are  nationwide.  D I vl de'”and”Conquer  Is  as 
much  an  integral  part  of  a state. 's  ethic  as  its  adoption  of  a system  of 
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judiciary.  A national  system  characterized  by  territor- 
ial ly-based  boundary  systems  is  far  more  open  to  central  state 
ences  than  the  other  because  in  the  former  each  can  be"p'icked  off" 
one  at  a time  and  played  off  against  the  others  esoecialK,  el„  • ,, 

In  a system  characterized  by  socially-based  boundary  systiL  on  thf 

r gious  ;acti<:n"s tT  bi"?  feVr:^’ons 

reiigiouo  tactions  are  able  to  marshal]  support  against  the  statP  on 

a nationwide  basis,  and  it  is  more  difficult  for  ?he  state  to  p lav  off 

one  region,  town,  or  locality  against  the  others.  In  this  light  ifL 

be  said  that  United  States  political  organization  began  to  move  i’nio 

isolated  and  has  to  wage  its  own  battle,  though  the  rhetoric  of^natLn 

ui\A^  “ of,  let  US  say,  integration  are  also  nation- 

validity  'it"foilowrth*'r'^'h  concepts  being  developed  here  have 

i groups  as  NAACP  and  CORE  will  if  thev 

potic  es  L connection  with  avowed  cLthst 

Lch  oppose  tL  :taL?rrU^c^:""X'^^u'^''"'' 


being  argued  here 


that  the  state's  attritive  strength  is  much  greater  in  this  kind  of  sit- 
uation then  when  it  opposes  nationwide  socially-based  bounder;  sy^tem^! 

policies  thar;a?ntlin  Th°?'  United  States  is  to  formulate 

‘F  ° 

A philosophy  of  education  should  reflect  the  common  (state)  qoais 

andltTs^i:;  the  individual  character  of  i 

and  Its  special  needs,  conditions  and  resources^ 

new  statrl»!'T-n  P°'bts,  local  school  boards,  by  a 

with  authority  to  fix  iocai  school  tax  rates 

sei^H  electorate  in  1971.  A new  state  program  is  pre- 

iicils  analyzing  all  local  school  board  po- 

;;o;Lure  are  o\eT!  ‘ f 9°^'=  evaiuatL 

fM  t-  • extracted.  An  adm  i ns  i trator  who  is  workina  on 

ro^m  st°;ri  "Ideally,  this  should  be  posted  i^eve^y  ciass- 

expected^and  wr^rf ®"d  parent  knows  exactly  what  is 
a^r'f  if  h ®tlucational  goals  and  the  basis  for  evaluation 

policies^wiil^"'"’^  ■ P’'°9''®"'  le  successful,  Iocai  school  board 
policies  wiil  by  necessity  favor  state  rather  than  local  interests. 

In  1968,  legislation  was  passed  which  revised  the  minimum  stata 

board"  '-"''1  = 10'’  anow^^oL?  ^hool 

e iucational  "^"P‘'"9  ""'-rloulum  to  meet  the 

ducational  needs  of  the i r respect i ve  communities.  Although  this  le~ 
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I gislation  was  supported  by  the  majority  of  professional  educator  associa- 

tions (with  the  notable  exception  of  the  professional  association  of  phy- 
I si  cal  education  teachers)  it  has  received  a good  deal  of  criticism  from 

I school  boards  and  educators  at  the  district  level*  The  main  objection 

I appears  to  be  the  requirement  that  each  district  reexamine  and  state 

I In  writing  the  '*ph  i 1 osophy , goals  and  objectives  of  education.'*  This 

I process  is  bringing  some  school  boards  into  conflict  with  the  diverse 

5 ideologies  of  various  segments  of  their  communities;  this  is  particu- 

r larly  the  case  in  communities  whose  traditions  and  social  values  are  not 

I homogeneous, 

I The  follov\/ing  examples  from  several  school  districts  in  the  United 

States  sample  illustrate  some  of  the  specific  ways  in  which  schooling 
may  serve  to  separate  the  student  from  Jocal  ties  and  training  thus  ful- 
filling the  basic  function  of  schooling. 

The  administrative  and  teaching  staff  at  Arthur  School  in  Ash  River 
are  committed  as  a matter  of  policy  to  the  subversion  of  the  home  and 
neighborhood  training  of  Arthur  students.  (This  pattern  in  Israel  was 
discovered  earlier  in  the  report.)  In  this  endeavor  they  are  supported 
by  the  district  administration.  This  policy  operates  at  all  levels. 

I A district  psychologist  described  the  neighborhood  in  which  Arthur 

\ School  is  located  as  exemplifying  the  most  destt^uctive  aspects  of  local 

I communities.  He  said  that  there  was  a "pathological  communication 

1 system"  within  the  neighborhood  which  exaggerated  small  school  incidents, 

I frustrated  positive  moves  on  the  part  of  concerned  school  personnel 

I and  fostered  the  use  of  the  school  as  a symbol  upon  which  to  discharge 

I accumulated  hostility  towards  white,  civic  institutions. 

The  principal  in  addition  to  his  planned  policy  of  "breaking  the 
i kids  in"  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  also  was  exceedingly  nega- 

[ tlve  towards  the  idea  of  any  kind  of  neighborhood  parent  group  includ- 

ing PTA  since  "they  tended  to  interfere  with  the  legitimate  concerns 
I of  professional  educators." 

1 The  teachers  commented  often  and  at  length  on  the  amount  of  time 

they  had  to  spend  in  teaching  the i r students  "proper"  behavior  (It 
was  observable  that  they  did  spend  more  time  on  inculcating  new  stand- 
ards of  behavior  than  on  the  more  formal  curriculum).  The  language 
t and  modes  of  expression  normal  to  the  Arthur  students  contrasted  strik- 

ingly with  the  peculiarly  colorless  "school teacherese"  which  is  taught 
at  teacher  training  institutions.  The  grade  teacher  started  each 
day  speaking  this  language  which  is  meant  to  provide  a model  for  the 
I students.  However,  as  soon  as  she  got  angry  or  had  to  make  immediate 

[ contact  with  a student  she  switched  to  the  grammatical  constructions 

and  idioms  of  the  dialect  which  she  shared  with  her  students.  A 
; teacher  in  another  district  discussing  the  rigid  dicipline  in  use  at 

- Arthur  School  justified  this  program  with  the  comment  that  "those  child- 

ren have  no  structure  in  their  home  life." 

The  para-professional  Community  Workers  at  Arthur  School  are  local 
residents  without  professional  education  training  hired  by  the  district 
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to  act  as  liaison  between  the  school  and  the  community.  They  are  in  an 
ambiguous  position.  On  the  one  hand,  they  are  members  of  the  \oca\ 
neighborhood  and  share  the  speech,  the  values  and  the  behavior  patterns 
of  the  students  and  their  parents.  On  the  other  hand,  they  must  appear 
to  support  the  efforts  of  the  school  to  change  the  student^  Of  lie 
two  observed,  one  was  strongly  supporting  a somewhat  militant  parent 
group  that  was  in  conf 1 let  with  the  school  admini strat ion.  The  other 
using  the  local  dialect  and  manners,  strongly  backed  the  teachers'  ' 
insistence  on  discipline,  proper  behavior  and  the  like. 

Arthur  presents  perhaps  " somewhat  special  case  since  the  students 

"culturally  disadvantaged"  and  efforts  by  the  edu- 
cational  establishment  to  negate  home  and  neighborhood  influences  are 
backed  by  the  prestige  of  current  social  science  thinking. 

is  from  Lincoin  High  School  in  Laurel  Creek 
a stranatv  word'd^  suburb.  A number  of  parents  in  this  community  issued 

siding  with  the  students  against  the  values  of  the  parents  " The 
particular  issues  that  elicited  this  complaint  were^the  use  of  black 
an,  militant  high  school  students  in  a Lincoln  High  School  spon- 
sored  Saturday  workshop;  dress  rules;  and  the  use  of  ilieqai  substances 
and  tobacco  by  the  students.  It  was  aiso  at  Lincoln  Sch3  that T 
teacher  told  his  class  that  they  would  have  no  data  to  test  their 

thly^woild'dr'  The^  ®°™^"ity,  which  he  assumed 

tk  il  5''°''®  °P®"  concern  expressed  by  the  parents  about 

alhl  !n  the'!atue! 

!tv  !f T,h^  ^ district  stated  that  the  Committee  (the  major- 

ity of  whom  were  laymen)  recognized  the  schools'  "responsibility  to 

i'°"’®>  chdrch  and  other  community  institutions 
in  teaching  morals,  manners,  taste  and  ethicai  values  appropriate  to 
an  educated  person  in  a democratic  society."  P 

that  District,  the  principal  of  Hayes  School  emphasized 

addition  at  th!^  V patents  in  education  was  highly  undesirable.  In 
tf"®  school,  a 'squad  system"  was  introduced  which  de- 

ahb!!h''^H®1  relationships  which  students  had  formed  in 

!u!sld  !hfn!oM  f"°ther  principal  in  the  district  dis- 

cussed  the  problem  of  enforcing  district  policy  against  corporal  pun- 

ishment  when  some  teachers  who  had  lived  and  worked  in  the  Community 

l!ooortL''!r!h^'®b  "'th  th®  knowledge  that  they  were 

supported  in  this  by  community  norms, 

,t  t I*^k  ?/  schooling  in  subverting  local  norms  was  explicitly 

stated  by  the  Monroe  School  student  in  Ash  River.  In  a discussion’ 

(sCCh  ! c®n-voting  students  could  have  on  national  issues 

( h as  the  war)  she  stated,  The  one  thing  we  can  do  is  teil  our 

iCCdCCfirAsh  The  poli  of  student  body 

leaders  in  Ash  River  on  the  issue  of  busing  for  desegregation  of 
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schools  (described  in  the  previous  chapter)  clearly  showed  that  the 
student  position  was  the  opposite  of  that  of  the  majority  of  the 
commun i ty . 


The  ability  grouping  system  used  in  the  majority  of  the  school 
districts  also  may  function,  as  a teacher  pointed  out,  to  split  up 
neighborhood  friendships  and  social  groupings  and  re~group  students 
on  the  basis  of  IQ  and  academic  achievement.  This  result  probably 
occurs  only  in  relatively  homogeneous  communities.  In  heterogeneous 
communities,  ability  g'^ouping  would  more  commonly  perpetuate  existing 
groupings  since  both  abiltiy  grouping  and  residential  patterns  tend 
to  go  along  racial  and  socio-economic  lines.  !n  most  schools,  however, 
students  are  encouraged  to  form  clubs  and  social  groups  on  the  basis  of 
relatively  impresonal  common  interests,  such  as  stamps,  art,  and  sports. 
Social  clubs  in  which  money,  race  or  other  locally  influenced  criteria 
are  a condition  for  admittance  are  usually  forbidden. 

Many  schools  employ  teachers  from  other  states  and  even  other 
countries,  despite  the  fact  that  certification,  seniority  and  retire- 
ment restrictions  make  it  difficult  for  teachers  to  change  location 
easily  without  losing  many  job  benefits.  The  willingness  of  a school 
to  employ  non-local  teachers  appears  to  be  related  to  the  openness 
of  the  community  in  general  to  outside  influences.  In  Willow  Bend, 
a teacher  from  a foreign  country  had  applied  for  a job.  Although 
the  principal  of  the  school  had  been  enthusiastic  about  her  employ- 
ment, he  did  not  hire  her  on  the  advice  of  his  staff  who  pointed  out 
that  many  of  the  parents  v/ould  be  disturbed  by  her  "accent"  if  not 
by  her  somewhat  dark  skin. 

One  of  the  easier  ways  to  document  that  some  segments  of  the  com- 
munities recognize  that  the  schools  are  in  opposition  to  many  local  norns 
is  to  read  the  Letters  to  the  Editor  section  in  local  newspapers.  The 
following  extracts  are  taken  from  a Cedar  Point  newspaper  in  November 
1968  and  January  I969  respectively;  "We  have  two  lovely  grand-daughters, 
age  10  and  l3--am  so  thankful  they  are  not  committed  to  the  (Cedar 
Point)  trend  in  school.  Only  hope  and  pray  they  will  be  beyond  the  age 
of  "rebellion"  before  this  disease  hits  the  towns  surrounding  this  per- 
verted city.  Visited  (elementary  school)  recently  . , . . Do  you  know 
that  the  little  ones  are  not  taught  to  salute  the  flag  this  year?  Do 
you  know  the  portrait  of  Martin  Luther  King  is  the  fact  the  young  folks 
are  forced  to  gaze  at  all  the  live-long  day?  Do  you  know  there  is  no 
school  atmosphere  in  the  schoolroom?  They  are  allowed  to  move  their 
chairs  wherever  they  decide  they  would  rather  sit.  . . . Standards  low- 
ered, school  decorum  and  routine  not  just  disrupted,  but  there  is 
none  anymorel  . . . Thank  God,  my  boy  had  his  schooling  in  the  1950' s. 
(Cedar  Grove)  High  was  quite  a teaching  ground  even  then,  but  Heaven 
Forbid,  we  would  never  allow  our  youngsters  to  grow  up  in  the  (Cedar 
Grove)  area  the  things  are  today." 

",  . , If  the  (Cedar  Point)  Public  Schools  are  as  good  as  Dr.  (a  college 
professor)  claims  they  are,  why  do  we  not  have  in  (Cedar  Grove)  more 
people  of  character,  capability  and  achievement  than  we  now  manifest. 

Let  the  record  speak  for  itself;  in  I968  there  was  a 38%  increase  in 
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crime  over  \%1 . Look  around  you  and  observe  the  human  derelicts  that 
are  wandering  around  our  streets — dirty,  lazy,  filthy-mouthed  bums  who 
look  like  a bunch  of  scarecrows  instead  of  the  human  beings  they  once 
were.  . , . I wrote  a letter  to  the  (Cedar  Point)  School  Board  recently 
asking  them  to  protest  the  circulation  of  (an  underground  newspaper)  . 
Just  a few  weeks  later  I read  where  (the  superintendent)  had  invited 
a writer  from  (the  underground  neV'/spaper)  and  a member  of  the  Sexual 
Freedom  League  to  address  the  (Cedar  Point)  high  school  students!" 

A superintendent,  in  discussing  the  future  of  education  in  the 
United  States  stated  that  the  educational  system  was,  and  had  to  be, 
the  "change  agent"  for  this  society.  He  clearly  had  in  mind  that 
unstated  functions  of  schooling  as  well  as  the  statement  made  at  the 
beginning  of  this  section  on  the  responsibility  of  the  public  schools 
to  direct  the  "orderly  evolution"  of  society.  Local  school  systems 
are,  however,  inextricably  bound  up  with  local  political  and  economic 
systems;  and  the  fate  of  one  affects  themall.  (CF,  the  comments  on 
the  effects  of  "sanctions"  in  the  description  of  the  Ash  River 
School  District).  If  the  local  power  structure  and  special-interest 
groups  feel  that  their  interests  will  be  threatened  by  the  introduction 
of  ideas,  values  and  people  from  outside  the  community,  the  school 
system  will  accurately  reflect  the  same  fearfulness  and  insularity. 
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The  following  is  the  taxonomy  which  was  developed  for  the  content 
analysis  of  Israeli  curricular  materials  and  the  monthly  Circular  Letter 
of  the  Director  General  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture.  It  is 
designed  to  determine  state  policy  with  respect  to  the  relatf.ons  among 
groups  and  values  in  Israeli  education  over  time.  As  can  readiiy  be 
seen,  the  taxonomy  is  designed  for  computer  analysis;  this  will  have  to 
be  done  after  the  completion  of  this  phase  of  the  report,  as  will  a 
detailed  comparison  of  these  policies  with  actual  practices  in  various 
classrooms. 

I 

In  designing  the  taxonomy,  two  simultaneous  and  cross-cutting  goal 
were  kept  in  mind:  (1)  Its  applicability  to  Israeli  materials,  and 

(2)  its  usefulness  in  analyzing  official  educational  materials  from 
other  societies.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  first  goal  was 
easily  achieved.  At  the  time  of  this  writing,  it  appears  that  the 
principle  of  distinguishing  between  columns  and  code-punches  has  worked 
well  in  the  analysis  of  United  States  data.  On  the  basis  of  this,  1 
antitipate  that  the  overall  structure  of  the  columns  will  be  applicable 
to  most  other  educational  systems,  and  that  only  the  code-punches  under 
the  column  headings  will  have  to  be  adapted  to  specific  local  situations 
Assuming  the  correctness  of  this,  the  present  taxonomy  will  provide  us 
with  a standardized  and  uniform  measure  for  quantitative  comparisons  of 
educational  systems  throughout  the  world,  at  least  in  terms  of  official 
policy. 

In  this  connection  --  since  1 cannot  in  conscience  relegate  this  to 
a mere  footnote  --  I want  to  acknowledge  the  immense  contribution  to  the 
design  and  construction  of  this  taxonomy  by  Dr.  E.  Ozer  Schild  of  the 
Departments  of  Psychology  and  Sociology  of  the  Hebrew  University  (Jeru- 
salem). Without  his  indefatigable  devotion  to  this  project  for  more 
than  a year,  often  under  trying  conditions,  this  work  could  not  have 
been  done. 
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Sheet  0 


^neraj_n^:  Itemize  to  the  extent  possible,  Where  choice  must  be 

made  . . . „ 


I 


Give  preference  to; 

Specific  category  over  general  category 
Human  beings  over  other  things 
Large  groups  over  small  groups 
Important  groups  over  less  important  groups 


l^l^s^LSo * Sentence  or  phrase  that  has  a separate 

subject  (if  there  are  series  of  detailed  examples  of  one 
subject,  e*g.,  washing  hands,  brushing  teeth,  cutting 
toenails,  etc,,  as  examples  of  personal  hygiene,  take  all 
examples  as  single  unit  together.  But  if  a sentence 
contains,  e.g,  'Principals  should  maintain  discipline  of 
school,  whereas  teachers  maintain  level  of  knowledge  of 
pupils,  . there  are  here  two  units,  rather  than  one 


icoHna"  On  Fortran  sheets,  using  soft  pencil 


Co 1 umn  s : 
1 " 1 0 
11-12 
13-14 


15-16 


17 


18 


Yea  rs 

Identification  of  the  material:  ordinal  number  of 

circular  letter  of  Director  General  of  Ministry  of 
Education  and  Culture. 

Identification  of  the  material:  ordinal  number  of  the 

(paf3gr0ph  in  the  circulsr  letter  of  Director  General) 
or  (page  number  in  school  curriculum) 

Type  of  material 

1,  Jewish  school  curriculum 

2.  Circular  Letter  of  Director  General 

3o  Standing  orders  in  the  Circular  Letter 
4,  , Arab  school  curriculum 

Character  or  form  of  education 
lo  All 

2,  State  religious 

3,  State 

4,  Rel I g i ous 
5o  Minorities 
6,  Autonomous 
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19 

Type  of 

♦ 

school 

! ■’  1 
! ’ 

1 

L 

A1 1 

j 

2o 

Ordinary  school ing 

3. 

Supplementary  education 

4o 

Vocat i ona 1 

5. 

Special  classes 

6. 

For  working  youth 

7o 

Heterogeneous  classes 

20 

Lowest  grade  in  connection  with  which  directive  is  made 

K 

Ki  nderga  rten 

2o 

1-3 

3o 

4-6 

4. 

7,8 

5. 

Secondary  school 

6 „ 

Teachers’  training  school 

7. 

Secondary  school  and  teachers'  training  school 

21 

H I ghest 

grade  in  connection  with  which  directive  is  made 

LSame  punches-scor i ng  as  in  col » 20j 

i 

22 

Is  this 
made? 

a repetition  or  review  of  a directive  previously 

1. 

Df 

Yes 

I 

no,  leave  blank]] 

23 

Does  thi 

s unit  deal  with 

1. 

Imparting  information  or  knowledge 

2. 

Va 1 ues 

3. 

Conduct,  behavior 

4o 

Administrative  matters 

5» 

Knowledge  and  values 

6„ 

Knowledge  and  conduct 

7o 

Values  and  conduct 

24-25 

See  Sheet  1 --  Subject 

26 

Is  this  ' 

d I rect i ve 

1 

i o 

Obi i gatory 

2„ 

Des i red 

3o 

Possible 

4o 

Undesirable 

1 

5. 

Forbi dden 

6o 

Impossible 

27 

Is  it  indicated  that  the  teacher’s  role  in  transmitting 

mater i a 1 

L 

Not  indicated 

2. 

Serves  as  example 

i 

3o 

Is  to  serve  as  source  of  information 

4. 

Is  to  serve  as  supervisor 

5o 

Organizer  or  arranger  of  ceremonies,  etCo 

6 0 

Attendant  or  caretaker 

' '1 
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28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


33”34 

35-36 


Do0a  the  .;)Ubj set  of  th©  d 1 r©ct  1 v©  d©3 ] with  t6chn i cs 
(e„  g,  p h(cw  to  do) 

1 . Yes 

Df  nOp  leave  blank] 

if  the  subject  of  the  directive  deals  v\/!th  people,  are 
these 

i , Pa  rt 1 cu 1 a r individuals 
2o  Collectively 


If  the  directive  deals  v^/ith  individuals  or  col  lect  i'./es , 
are  they  ^ ’ 

I0  People  generally 
2a  Jews 

3.  Non^Jews 

National  I ty  Lpunch  only  if  3 in  Col.  30  was  punched] 

1.  General  or  not  specified 

2.  Arabs 

3o  Circassians,  Druzes,  Armenians 
Others 

Religion  Ijjunch  only  If  3 in  Col.  30  was  punched] 

1.  General  or  not  specified 

2.  Chri St  Ians 
3a  Muslims 

4.  Other  religions 

Which  group  is  spoken  of  see  Sheet  I 1 ■ The  Groups 
Locality 

11.  I srael  i n genera  1 

12.  Israel  within  armistice  line  (specified) 

13»  Judea  and  Samaria 

l4o  Jerusalem 

15.  East  Jerusalem 

16.  The  Western  (Wailing)  Wall 

17.  Other  territories  (Sinai  , West  Bank,  Golan  Heights) 
18„  Occupied  territories  generally 

19. 

21  a Europe  generally 

22,  Eastern  European  countries 

23 o Central  European  countries 

24.  Western  European  countries 

25.  U.  So  S.  R. 

26.  England 
27 « Germany 

28.  Other  European  countries 

29o 

31 o Asia  generally,  Africa  generally,  Asia-Africa 
general ly 

32.  Middle  East  generally 
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35"36  Locality  (continued) 

33»  Middle  Eastern  Arab  countries  (includes  Egypt) 
3^.  Arab  countries  of  North  Africa  (excluding  Egypt) 
35 o Iran  and  Turkey 
36.  South  Africa 

37*  Other  Asian  and  African  countries 
38» 

39  = 

41 o America  generally 
42o  U.  S.  a, 

43 « Countries  of  South  America 

44.  Other  American  countries 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

5 1 . The  world 

52.  Countries  not  specified  in  51 

61.  Outside  Israel  (neutral  term) 

62.  "Diaspora" 

63.  "Exile"  (generally  a pejorative) 

64.  "Dispersion  throughout  the  exile" 

71 . The  Arab  World 

72.  Small  nations  (as  a group) 

73"  English-speaking  countries 
74.  Spanish-speaking  countries 

75 0 Affluent  countries  (as  a category) 

76.  Islamic  countries 
77 0 Developing  countries 

81.  Unspecified  locality 

37  Time  period 

1 0 Unspeci f i ed 
2.  Always,  forever 

3»  Recent  past,  recently  (can  include  today,  but 
not  future) 

4.  Unspecified  future 

5.  Unspecified  past 

38-39  Detailed  time  periods 

11.  1 967” 1968 

12.  1957-1966 

13.  1953-1956 

14.  1948-1952 

21.  1945“! 947 

22.  1939-1944 

23.  1936-1938 

24.  1929” 1935 
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38-39 


40-41 


42 


43 


Detailed  time  periods  (continued) 

25,  1920-1928 

26,  1908-1919 

27,  1870-1907 

31.  1400-1869 

32.  From  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple  to  1400 
41 „ Period  of  the  Second  Temple 

h2.  From  destruction  of  First  Temple  to  beginninq  of 
period  of  Second  Temple 
43,  Period  of  the  Prophets 
44o  Biblical  period 
45 o Prehistory 

if  events  occurred  between  two  time  periods  in  cols.  38-39 
(e.g.,  between  1928-1945,  where  punch  was  25,  punch  the 
later  date  here,  e.g.  , 2K) 

Is  there  a positive  or  negative  valuation  attached  to 
this  di rect ive? 

1.  No  valuation  at  all 

2.  Explicitly  positive 

3.  implicitly  or  latently  positive 
4o  Explicitly  negative 

5.  implicitly  or  latently  negative 

If  there  was  valuation  C]col , 42:  2-5H,  according  to  what 
was  It  made? 

1.  No  explicit  or  implicit  indication 
2o  in  terms  of  results,  explicitly 

3.  In  terms  of  results,  implicitly 

4.  in  terms  of  traditionally  accepted  criteria, 
exp  1 i c i 1 1 y 

5.  In  terms  of  t rad  1 1 i ona 1 1 y accepted  criteria, 
implicitly 


oes  the  group  (individual,  item)  appear  separately  or 
with  another  group  (individual , item) 

1 . Separately 

2.  With  another  in  parallel  fashion  (no  stated 
relationship  between  them,  but  they  are  only 
mentioned;  e.g,,  parents  and  children) 

3c  With  another  when  there  is  a symmetrical  relation- 
ship between  them  (when  there  is  a stated  rela- 
tionship between  them;  e.g.,  parents  and  children 
should  go  on  trips  together) 

4.  Asymmetrically  related  when  the  first  is  active 
or  transitive  (e„g.,  children  should  bring  gifts 
to  parents) 

5c  Asymmetrically  related  when  the  first  is  passive 

(e.g.,  children  should  be  sent  on  trips  by  their 
parents) 
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45 

like  29 

46 

like  30 

47 

like  31 

48 

like  32 

49-50 

like  33”34 

5l 

like  35 

52-53 

like  36-37 

54-55 

1 i ke  38-39 

56-57 

1 ike  40-41 

58 

1 i ke  42 

59 

like  43 

60-6 1 

itemize  the  subject  (if 
specify)  see  Sheet  1 

there  is  something  to  itemize  or 
--  Subiects 

62 

If  there  is  a stressed 

1.  General 

2.  Political 

treatment  of  the  subject,  is  it 

3.  Religious  - theological 

4.  Values  (not  necessarily  religious) 


6 3 "64 


Method 


To  be  filled  in  and  punched  only  If  educational  roles  are  described.  j 

This  can  only  appear  in  Sheet  11  - Groups,  punches  60  . . . 69,  70  . . . | 

13,  80  . . . 89.  j 

85-66  Who  is  required  to  act?  See  Sheet  I 1 - Groups 

67”68  Vis“a  ”vis  whom?  See  Sheet  1 1 ~ Groups  I 

69  Is  a justification  given  for  the  suggested  action?  j 

1.  Not  at  all  I 

2.  Given  In  terms  of  results,  explicitly  | 

3.  Given  In  terms  of  results,  Implicitly  | 

4.  Given  in  terms  of  source,  explicitly  r 

5.  Given  in  terms  of  source,  implicitly  ^ 

6.  Given  in  terms  of  both,  explicitly  I 

7.  Justified  as  an  end  in  itself,  explicitly 

8.  Justified  as  an  end  in  itself,  implicitly 
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If  in  terms  of  the  source  of  the  suggested  action 
70-71  For  whose  se ke See  Sheet  I I - Groups 

72”7,3  In  relation  to  which  values?  See  Sheet  IV  - Walupg 

If  in  terms  of  results 


70-71 


For  whose  sekc?  See  Sheet  I S Groups 


72-73  In  what  way  is  it  for  the  latter's  sake?  See  Sheet  1\/  - 

Va  1 ues  ’ ^ 

7^  Is  the  method  related  to  one  of  the  following: 

1 .  Rewa  rd 
2o  Punishment 

3.  Examinations  and  grades 
4„  Didactic  methods 

5.  Schedule-planning 

6,  Organization  of  classes 
7o  Organization  of  teachers 

8.  Organization  in  relation  to  money  and  materials 

9.  Enrollment 
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76 
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I nformat i on  1 

What  is  the  function  of  the  information  | 

lo  Material  for  the  pupils  | 

2.  Teacher  advancement  | 

3o  Information  for  management  (principals,  etc.)  in  | 

decision-making 

4.  Not  given 

Is  someone  supposed  to  go  out  and  get  the  information  I 

(like  weather  reports) 

1.  No,  It  is  already  provided  in  Circular  Letter 

2.  Pupils  j 

3.  Teacher  | 

4.  Principal  | 

5.  Not  stated.  j 

From  what  source  is  information  to  be  gotten  i 

1.  Already  provided  in  circular  letter  1 

2.  Radio,  TV  j 

3.  Books  I 

4.  Newspapers  { 

5.  Individuals  j 

6.  In  another  circular  letter  or  in  curriculum  j 

7.  Other  publications  I 

I 
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Where  is  the  latter  source  to  be  found 
1„  Included  in  circular  letter 
lo  In  the  school 
3o  Ministry  of  Education 

4.  Other  governmental  ministerial  offices 

5.  National  institutions 

6.  Institutional  bodies  (non-governmental) 

7.  Libraries 

8.  Elsewhere 

9.  Not  stated 
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Sheet  ! Subjects  (of  study)  1 

1 1 
12 

13 

14 

15 

1 

Old  Testaments  1 
Prophets  i 
Old  Testament  and  Prophets  | 
Oral  Law  and  Legends  | 
Talmud 

16 

17 

18 

MIshne  j 
Prayers  1 
History  of  the  Jews 

1 

History,  general  | 

•j 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

Literature  (in  general) 

Language,  grammar,  composition  - Hebrew 
Hebrew  literature 

English  language,  grammar,  composition  J 

Engl i sh  1 i terature  1 

Arabic  language,  grammar,  composition  | 

Arabic  literature  | 

French  language,  grammar,  composition  i 

French  literature 

41 

42 

43 

^ 44 

Citizenship 

Teacher's  hour,  social  hour 

Sabbath  party,  holiday  parties,  ceremonies 

Homeland 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

Economics 

Sociology 

Pol  1 1 lea  1 Sci ence 

Arithmetic  and  mathematics 

Biology 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Nature 

Geography 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 
67 

Technology 

Drafting 

Home  Economics  1 

Agriculture  i 

Crafts  1 

Art  i 

Singing,  music 

71 

Topic  that  is  not  a subject  (which  Is  not  taught  as  a scheduled  j 
subject,  e.g.  pedestrian  and  road  safety,  etiquette,  education  for  | 
social  life,  health  education,  etc.)  | 

386 
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Sheet  I I - Groups 


Use  only  if:  Jews  or  Israel 

!0  Institutions  or  other  groups  wh i ch  bel ong  to  the  pol  i t i ca  1 structure 
I 1 Nation 

12  The  President 

13  The  government,  ministers  (cabinet),  other  than  Ministry  of  Education 
Governmental  agencies  other  than  educational 

15  Knesset  ~ 

16  Parties,  politicians 

17  Courts,  judges 

18  Israel  Defense  Forces;  Haganah;  Hashomer 

19  Police 

20  Zionist  groups  or  individuals 

21  The  Jewish  people 

22  Zionist  organization 

23  Jewish  Agency 

24  Jewish  National  Fund 

25  Immigrants 

26  Tourists 

27  Volunteers 

28  Dissidents,  schismatics  (in  history  of  Zionism) 

29  Other  Zionist  groups  or  individuals 

30  Economic  groups 

3 1 Cap i ta 1 i sts 

32  Urban  workers 

33  Settlement  v^ork 

34  Workers  generally 

35  Different  types  of  workers 

36  Agricultural  workers,  farmers 

37  Communes 

38  Kibbutzim,  kvutzot 

39  Moshavim 

40  Demographic  groups 

41  Eastern  ethnic  groups  generally,  "Sephardim" 

42  Western  ethnic  groups  generally,  "Ashkenazim" 

43  One  of  the  Eastern  ethnic  groups 

44  One  of  the  Western  ethnic  groups 

45  Religious  groups 

46  Non- re  1 i g i ous  groups 
4/  Sex  groups 

48  Youth 

49  Mature  people,  adults 
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50  "Community"  groups 

51  Parents 

52  The  family 

53  Neighbors 

5^  The  community,  neighborhood 
55  Synagogues 
5b  ... 

59  Other  community  groups 

60  Educationists  and  educational  bodies  (official) 

61  Ministry  of  Education  and  its  committees 

62  Minister  of  Education  and  Director  General 

63  Non-governmental  or  non-officlal  education  personnel 

64  Local  educational  establishments  (licensed) 

65  Inspectors 

69  Other  educationists  and  educational  bodies 

70  Bodies  making  up  the  school 

71  The  school 

72  Principal 

73  Teachers 

74  Class 

75  Pupils 

76  Teachers'  committee 

77  Parents'  committee 

78  Pupils'  committee 

79  Others  (nurses,  school  doctor,  kitchen  workers) 

80  Special  categories  of  pupils  or  teachers 

81  Subj ect-teachers 

82  Other  specialized  teachers 

83  Talented  (gifted  pupils) 

84  Culturally  deprived  pupils 

85  Other  problem  children 

86  Welfare  cases  in  the  population 

87  Voluntary  organizations 

89  Others 

90  Personalities  and  groups  representing  ... 

91  Erudite  ("cultured")  people 

92  Casualties  ("sacrifices") 

93  Brave  people  (in  a general  way) 

94  Pioneers,  realfzers 

95  Second  all  yah 

96  Nat  lonal  leaders 
99  Others 
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Sheet  t 1 ! " Themes 


<1  Modern:  (vis-’a-vls  music,  literature,  art) 

1 2 C ! a s 3 i c (as  in  II) 

1 3 0 r i g ! na I I s rae 1 i c real i v i ty 

21  ''Neighborhood*' 

22  Towns,  Villages 

23  Cities 

Ih  Development  Towvs 

25  "The  Homeland" 

26  "The  Land"  (Palestine,  Israel) 

31  Commandments  (relations)  with  respect  to  man  and  God 

32  " " " II  II  1^,3^  3^^ 

33  *'  " " II  II  j^3|^  3p(j  animals 

34  *'  " " " " holidays,  festivals 

35  National  commandments  that  are  tied  to  "The  Land" 

36  Commandments  that  are  tied  to  nationalist  indoctrination  and 
festival s 

37  Traditional  non”re1 ig i ous  laws  (e.g»,  dress)  and  customary  ways 


4 1 P ea  C0 

42  War  among  equals 

43  Non""Vio1ent  struggle 

44  Persecutions 

45  Self-liberation,  revolution;  insurrectionary  activities 

46  Liberation  by  others 

4/  War  of  Independence  19^8 

48  Ant  1 “sern i t i sm  ( 1 mp 1 1 ed) 

5 1 “54  Same  as  41-44,  but  only  if  lesson  drawn:  "history  is  actually 

repeating  Itself" 

60  Bible  and  Prophets  as  general  subject 

61  source  of  obligatory  law  - religious 

obligatory  law 

62  sacred  book 

63  history 

64  1 i terature 

65  Traditional  exegesis  (commentary)  of  Bible  and  Prophets 

66  General  exegesis  of  Bible  and  Prophets 


70  General  Citizenship 

71  Citizenship  under  the  regime:  rights  and  dut i es  (pol i t i cal , legal) 

72  The  citizen  as  a consumer  and  producer 

73  The  citizen  and  his  human  relations  (social,  moral)  i 
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Sheet  IV  - Values 


10 

n 

12 


13 

! 14 

I 15 

I 1 ^ 

1 17 

18 

I 19 


I 


20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 


49 


Values  of  interpersonal  relations 

Cooperative  living 

Tolerance 

Righteousness,  philanthropy 
Respect  for  privacy 
Relationships  to  animals 
Love  of '^mankind 
1 nt egr i ty 
Faith  in  people 

Other  values  of  i nterpersona 1 relations 

General  values  explicit  in  school  work 
Va 1 ues  of  work 
Values  of  studying 
Accuracy 

Respect  for  parents 
Respect  for  teachers 
Respect  for  elders 
Respect  for  property 
Independent  work 
Other  values 

Spiritual  values  and  values  with  respect  to  science 
Aesthetics 

Science,  revelation  of  truth 
Exclusiveness  of  non-Jewish  culture 
Harmony  in  nature 
Other  spiritual  values 

General  individualistic  values 

Personal  advancement 

Personal  happiness 

Mental  health 

Physical  health 

Other  individual istic  values 


general ly 


50  Zionist  national  values  generally 

51  Love  of  homeland 

52  Building  the  country 

53  National  survival  or  existence 

54  Return  to  Zion,  "aliyah"  (immigration) 

55  Absorption  of  immigrants  ("ingathering  of  exiles") 
5d  Security,  defense 

57  Peace 

58  National  independence 

59  Other 
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6 0 Gene  to. ! P i on  e(5’.  r’  'i  n g va  lues 

61  Pi!Gn:er;r'i  ng 

62  Bra^'ery 

63  V0I unteer I sm 

64  Value  of  the  .sol  I 

65  Initsalrve  (of  the  p ii orieeri ng  type) 

69  Others 

70  Values  of  Jewishness  generally 

71  Spiritual  Jewish  wealth 

72  Jewish  consciousness 

73  Attachment  to  nation's  past 

74  Attachment  to  Jews  of  the  Diaspora 

75  Jje j atj on s h i p to  religion 

76  Maintenance  of  religious  comma ndments 

77  Exclusiveness  of  ethnic  culture 

78  Belief  In  God 

79  Other'  J ew  1 s h va  I ue s 

80  Social  Ideologies  generally 

8 1 Soc  fall sm 

82  Communism 

83  Econorn  1 c II  bara  1 1 sm 

84  National  freedom 

89  Other  political,  economic,  social  values 
99  "Values’* 
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